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THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  PH.D.  DEGREE 

It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  in  some  quarters  to  assail 
the  utility  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  to 
attack  it  as  if  it  were  a  fetich  of  feathers  and  straw  whose 
worship  is  being  blindly  and  ignobly  pursued  to  the  neglect 
of  worthier  ends.  A  recent  writer  in  one  of  the  daily  journals 
speaks  of  the  need  of  effort  "  to  change  the  spirit  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  superstition  of  the  doctor's  degree  " ; 
and  a  leading  article  subsequently  in  the  same  journal,  using 
as  its  text  an  unfortunate  dissertation  on  "  Tennyson's  Sprache 
und  Stil,"  by  one  Dr.  Dyboski,  contained  in  the  Wiener  Bei- 
tr'dge  zurenglischen  Philologie,  sapiently  says  of  what  it  calls 
"the  magic  Ph.D.,"  that  it  "is  now  so  firmly  established,  a 
staple,  and  is  in  such  demand  in  the  academic  market,  the  fac- 
tories for  producing  it  are  now  so  well  equipped,  that  we  can 
not  hope  to  check  the  industry  for  at  least  a  decade  to  come." 
This  latter  article,  altho  it  obviously  enough  has  a  case  in  Dr. 
Dyboski,  who  deserves  for  his  academic  sins  all  of  the  grilling 
that  has  been  accorded  him,  nevertheless,  like  others  of  its 
kind,  loses  its  point  by  its  wilfully  biased  attitude  toward  its 
real  thesis,  which  is,  as  in  the  sentence  quoted,  the  character- 
istic inutility  of  much  of  the  work  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree  and  the  consequent  overvaluation  and  general  worth- 
lessness  of  the  degree  itself.  This  is,  of  course,  rather  an 
important  matter,  if  it  is  true,  for  it  concerns  a  whole  tendency 
in  present-day  education,  and  involves  not  only  the  activity 
of  a  host  of  instructors  and  instructed  and  the  costlv  and 
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extended  accessories  with  which  they  pursue  their  calling,  but 
the  integrity  of  their  calling  itself  as  a  factor  of  the  social 
organism.  This  particular  article,  however,  which  in  its  man- 
ner is  very  much  like  that  sudden  accession  of  energy  that 
causes  its  victim  to  "  see  red  "  and  to  run  amuck,  is  note- 
worthy only  in  that  it  expresses  a  tendency  elsewhere  exhib- 
ited to  carp  at  the  utility  of  the  doctor's  degree  as  it  is  at 
present  bestowed  and  the  recognition  that-  is  accorded  it  in 
the  intending  teacher. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has  no  doubt  laid  itself 
open  to  criticism  in  various  ways.  Like  every  other  degree 
it  has  been  often  bestowed  upon  mediocre  men,  and  some- 
times, it  may  be  feared,  for  mediocre  work,  in  so  far,  at  least, 
as  its  outward  and  visible  sign,  the  published  doctor's  disserta- 
tion, is  concerned.  The  Dr.  Dyboskis  in  Germany  and  Amer- 
ica, who,  like  this  specific  one,  have  produced  by  enormous 
labor  "  a  monument  to  misguided  industry  "  in  their  disser- 
tations, are  undoubtedly  at  hand  and  they  have  supplied  a 
ready  argument  to  use  against  the  conditions  that  have  ex- 
ploited them,  if  it  has  been  desired  to  do  so.  It  is,  however, 
an  absolute  non  sequitur  to  suppose,  even,  as  in  this  case,  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  point  that  lies  next  the  writer's  heart, 
that  all  dissertations,  either  in  Germany  or  America,  are  like 
Dr.  Dyboski's,  and  that  this  is  the  natural  and  only  result  of  all 
study  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree.  Too  many  dissertations, 
the  more's  the  pity,  are  undoubtedly  like  this.  In  the  desire 
to  do  something  that  has  not  been  done  before,  they  concern 
themselves  too  often  with  the  painful  collection  of  unimportant 
facts  whose  assemblage  can  only  lead  to  unimportant  results, 
as  in  this  one,  as  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  article,  "  that 
Tennyson  employed  many  familiar  English  idioms,  and  that 
he  was  fond  of  words  and  turns  of  speech  that  are  more 
characteristic  of  poetry  than  prose."  The  tendency  that  is 
exhibited  in  this,  and  in  other  dissertations  of  the  kind,  is  to 
specialize  too  closely;  to  let  mere  investigation,  irrespective 
of  its  material,  take  the  place  of  result — to  attend  to  the  mere 
bricks  and  mortar  and  to  allow  the  structure  that  arises  to 
shape  itself  as  it  may.    In  such  a  piece  of  work  it  is  no  wonder 
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that  the  immediate  details  of  the  foreground  obstruct  the 
larger  view,  because  there  has  been  no  larger  view  either 
imagined  or  attempted.  Many  doctor's  dissertations,  too,  as 
a  consequence  of  inexperience  and  of  inability  in  their  authors, 
are  crude  in  their  presentation  of  facts  and  lack  balance  and 
perspective  and  well-nigh  everything  else  that  makes  a  catalog 
differ  from  a  literary  work,  for  to  most  of  us  a  doctor's 
dissertation,  at  least  in  the  humanities,  is  still  intended  to  be 
read.  One  can  scarcely  demand,  it  may  be,  the  style  or  the 
critical  attitude  of  a  Newman  or  a  Walter  Pater  in  these 
essays,  since  their  authors  are  young  writers,  but  many  disser- 
tations at  home  and  abroad  are  no  doubt  virtually  guiltless,  as 
mere  compilations  of  statistical  facts,  of  any  literary  form 
whatever. 

All  these  are  perfectly  valid  criticisms  against  the  doctor's 
dissertation  in  some  of  its  phases,  but  to  suppose  that  all  dis- 
sertations, because  they  are  dissertations  that  have  been  pro- 
duced under  a  certain  system  of  instruction,  are  like  this  is 
very  wide,  indeed,  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  are  many 
dissertations,  even  in  Germany  where  traditionally  much  less 
weight  is  laid  upon  literary  form  than  should  be  the  case,  that 
are  admirable  presentations  of  their  subject, — enlightened  in 
the  collection  and  coordination  of  facts,  lucid  in  their  inter- 
pretation, and  logical  in  the  presentation  of  result.  The 
German  idea  often  lays,  what  is  to  the  critic,  who  has  pos- 
sibly in  mind  but  one  side  of  the  question,  an  undue  emphasis 
upon  the  collection  of  minute  and  wholly  unimportant  fact 
for  the  reason  that  a  doctor's  dissertation  is,  in  its  turn,  re- 
garded as  a  "  source."  In  the  writing  by  and  by  of  a 
greater  work  by  a  greater  scholar,  the  many  dissertations  that 
have  been  minutely  and  often  painfully  written  upon  what 
certainly  are,  if  they  were  to  stand  alone,  relatively  unim- 
portant aspects  of  a  question,  are,  if  taken  together  and  com- 
bined, such  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  over  all  its  area  as 
no  one  individual  would  have  been  able  to  make.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  any  great  work  of  German  research,  in  any 
department  of  investigation,  to  see  the  important  part  played 
by  the  doctor's  dissertation  in  contributing  to  the  sum  total 
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of  result.  Such  a  procedure,  it  well  may  be,  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  is  hard  on  the  general  reader  of  the  disserta- 
tion; but  it  may  be  suspected  that  very  often  in  Germany  the 
general  reader,  in  the  self-effacement  of  individual  scholar- 
ship, as  is  there  under  circumstances  conceived  to  be  proper, 
is  not  greatly  taken  into  consideration  in  the  presentation  of 
scientific  result.  These  reasons,  however,  tho  they  may  to 
a  certain  extent  explain  a  condition,  do  not  widely  justify  it; 
and  the  fact  still  remains  that  while,  as  is  certainly  the  case,  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  material  in  every  field  of  learning  has 
first  been  contained  and  promulgated  in  German  doctors' 
dissertations,  their  form,  from  our  point  of  view  at  least,  is 
often  execrable. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  dissertation  in  the  humani- 
ties should  not  have  form  as  well  as  substance,  or  why,  in 
acquiring  form,  it  should  also  not  increase  in  the  forcefulness 
of  the  presentation  of  its  subject.  In  a  dissertation  in  "  pure 
science,"  where  the  formulary  abstractions  of  mathematics, 
we  will  say,  as  exhibited  in  mechanics,  play  the  principal  part, 
there  might  be  a  difficulty  on  account  of  the  material  in  mak- 
ing out  of  it  any  sort  of  literature  worthy  of  the  name;  but, 
altho  these,  too,  are  customary  and  wholly  legitimate  sub- 
jects for  a  doctor's  "dissertation,  they  may  here  be  left  out  of 
consideration  as  beside  the  particular  question  at  issue. 

The  production  of  the  doctor's  dissertation  by  the  graduate 
student,  if  the  subject  has  been  judiciously  selected  and  the 
work  is  sympathetically  followed  and  directed  in  its  gradual 
genesis  by  the  instructor  under  whom  it  is  immediately  done, 
may  readily  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  methods  of  independent  research  and  one  of  the 
most  permanent  and  vital  in  its  effects.  The  evolution  of  a 
dissertation  under  intelligent  conditions  is  not  at  all.  as  Dr. 
Dyboski's  critic  truthfully  says  of  his,  a  process  of  mechanical 
manufacture  which  "  enables  the  dullest  person,  provided  he 
will  only  keep  at  it,  'to  kill  the  prescribed  two  or  three  years 
of  time,"  and  to  make,  in  the  form  of  a  bulky  book,  an 
"  original  contribution  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge."  If 
a  subject  at  all  worthy  of  exploitation  has  been  selected    it  is 
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necessary,  as  a  first  move  in  the  contemplated  investigation,  to 
go  carefully  over  the  whole  ground  of  books,  journals,  and 
the  proceedings  of  learned  societies  in  order  to  discover  the 
precise  status  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  by  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  what  has  already  been   written  to  determine  whether  a 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  is  justified  or  is,  perhaps, 
even  possible.     This  alone  in  effect  is  a  procedure  of  the  ut- 
most value  to  the  student,  who  too  frequently  has  arrived  at 
this  period  of  his  development  without  any  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  critical  use  of  books,  or  even  of  the  methods  of  the 
modern   library   in   the   cataloging  and   classification   of  the 
subsidia  of  the  subject  in  which  he  has  begun  to  specialize. 
To  cover  fully  this  phase  of  the  matter  is  very  often  a  long 
continued  process,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  a  valuable  one,  since  it 
will  inevitably  end,  if  the  labor  is  along  worthy  lines,  in  the 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  content  of  the  particular  subject 
under  investigation,  but  of  the  general  method  to  be  used  in 
the  preliminary  stages  of  most  others.    The  subsequent  collec- 
tion and  coordination  of  facts  to  form  the  body  of  the  disser- 
tation is  again  not  necessarily,  vide  Dyboski,  a  dead  process 
of  new  and  meaningless  tabulation,  and  only  an  indifferent 
hand  at  the  helm  would  allow  the  new  craft,  without  an  effort 
of  restraint,  to  sail  away  into  such  shoreless  waters. 

The  literary  style  of  a  dissertation,  it  must  be  conceded,  is 
a  difficult  matter,  for  style,  we  are  told,  is  the  man,  and  these 
are  most  of  them  young  men  without  any  widely  developed 
experience  either  of  literature  or  of  life.  The  practise  fol- 
lowed in  France  of  bestowing  the  doctorate  only  upon  the 
basis  of  mature  labor,  and  consequently  only  upon  the  mature 
man,  has,  no  doubt,  produced  better  literature  and  finer,  be- 
cause maturer,  literary  criticism,  of  that  there  is  little  question ; 
but  it  has  not  produced  better  scholarship  as  determined  by 
ultimate  result.  To  wait  until  he  shall  have  developed  a  style 
before  printing  the  dissertation— for,  if  the  dissertation  is 
worth  writing  at  all,  it  is  worth  printing— would  be  also  both 
to  deprive  the  candidate  of  the  valuable  pedagogical  process 
of  putting  into  type  in  an  accurate  form  the  results  of  his 
labors,  and  to  make  the  requirement  an  absolutely  unknown 
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quantity  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  university  that  imposes 
it  and  of  the  student  who  fulfils  it.  In  the  light  of  what  has 
been  said,  non-publication,  which  is  still  favored  by  some, 
would  deprive  the  world  of  scholarship  first  and  last  of  a  vast 
deal  of  material  of  actual  value,  even  if  it  has  been  turned  out 
by  apprentice  hands,  that  it  could  not  afford  to  lose ;  for  with- 
out publication  it  can  not  possibly  gain  any  wide  publicity 
and  consequently  any  wide  usefulness,  but  would  be  almost 
inevitably  lost  in  the  dust  of  the  immediate  environment  that 
produced  it. 

The  writer  of  our  editorial  article,  in  his  impassioned  attack 
on  the  Ph.D.  degree,  does  not  confine  his  strictures  to  the 
doctor's  dissertation,  but  reviews  the  conditions  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  hand  in  the  system  under  which  the  degree  is 
bestowed.  According  to  his  amiable  logic,  the  Ph.D.  degree 
must  be  put  within  reach  of  mediocrity,  because  "  the  intend- 
ing teacher  of  English  literature," — for  to  him  all  aspirants 
for  the  degree  are  intending  ultimately  to  teach  English 
literature, — "  especially  if  he  looks  for  a  college  position,  must 
have  a  doctor's  degree" ;  and  "  in  order  to  get  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  these  doctors,  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
must  be  calculated  for  the  man  of  average  intelligence — or 
less." 

Wholly  aside  from  this  other  non  scqititur  that  all  candi- 
dates for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  studying  English  and  are 
intending  to  teach  it,  these,  however,  are  not  the  facts  of  the 
case.  The  conditions  under  which  the  degree  is  bestowed  in 
America,  at  least  in  the  greater  universities,  are  perfectly  real — 
much  more  real,  in  fact,  than  those  for  the  bestowal  of  any 
other  degree,  whatever;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
standard,  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  has  become  recognizedly  homo- 
geneous thruout  the  land,  and  is  continually  becoming  more 
so,  is  unworthily  set  by  the  authorities  or  unworthily  met 
by  the  student.  In  any  university  of  the  country  that  by  its 
equipment  is  enabled  to  bestow  the  Ph.D.  degree,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  candidates  for  the  degree  as  students  are  a 
picked  class,  who  have  been  set  aside  by  a  rigid  process  of 
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natural  selection,  that  has  worked  here,  as  elsewhere,  thru 
the  predilection  of  the  individual  and  by  the  perpetuation  of 
the  fittest,  to  discard  many  at  various  stages  along  the  way 
and  to  bring  those  few  only  to  the  end  who  have  had  the 
requisite  qualities  to  attain  it.  There  is  dead  wood  to  be 
sure,  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  has  been  carried  along  by  the 
current  beyond  any  condition  of  usefulness,  but  it  is  not  the 
regular  and  habitual  state  of  affairs,  as  our  critic  would  have 
us  think.  Some  of  these  students  for  this  highest  degree  by 
the  limitation  of  their  natural  ability  are  not  able  to  proceed 
to  the  end,  altho  they  will  not  be  convinced  that  they  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  development  and  still  hang  fast  to 
their  cherished  purpose.  There  are  doubtless  in  every  uni- 
versity men  and  women  who  are  at  a  standstill,  whom  much 
study  has  apparently  ossified  and  made  impervious  to  further 
assimilation.  This  is,  however,  not  necessarily  a  fault  of  the 
system,  but  a  fault  of  the  individual  who  has  mistakenly  placed 
himself  under  it,  and  scholarly  misfits  are  unfortunately  at 
hand  to  range  themselves  along  with  the  misfits  that  occur 
in  all  of  the  other  callings  of  life. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  reality  are  formulated  in  our  universities  for  students  of 
extraordinary  acquirements  and  they  are  successfully  met  only 
by  such  students.  The  graduate  department  of  every  institu- 
tion that  bestows  this  degree  is  able  to  show  from  its  records 
that  for  one  reason  or  other  the  many  of  its  matriculants  fail 
to  secure  the  degree,  while  only  the  few  succeed.  It  is 
essentially  untrue  of  any  American  university  that  a  mediocre 
standard  is  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  set,  so  that  all 
may  eventually  secure  the  degree  irrespective  of  scholarly 
ability  or  of  actual  accomplishment  under  conditions  whose 
reality  is  not  readily  demonstrable.  The  production  of  the 
doctor's  dissertation,  which  regularly  occupies  the  third  year  of 
graduate  work,  is  but  one  of  these  conditions.  Beside  this, 
attendance  at  lectures  and  recitations  and  work  in  laboratories 
and  seminars,  for  a  period  after  the  acquirement  of  the  first 
degree  that  for  this  phase  of  the  instruction  alone  is  never 
less  than  two  years  and  usually  is  more,  is  required  on  the 
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basis  of  a  stated  minimum  to  which  the  student  is  obliged  to 
conform.  At  the  end  of  this  period  of  additional,  or  graduate, 
study,  which  certainly  is  at  least  as  real  as  anything  that  has 
preceded  it  in  undergraduate  years,  the  candidate  is  made  to 
pass  an  examination  on  the  subjects  which  he  has  pursued  as 
well  as  upon  the  subject  matter  of  his  dissertation.  In  the 
printed  instructions  for  graduate  students  issued  by  Columbia 
University,  the  statement  is  made  that  "  the  general  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  courses  which  the  candidate  has  attended,  or  even 
to  the  field  covered  by  such  courses.  The  candidate  is  expected 
to  show  a  satisfactory  grasp  of  his  major  subject  as  a  whole, 
and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  broader  field  of  knowledge 
of  which  this  subject  forms  a  part."  "As  regards  prepara- 
tion for  the  general  examination,"  it  continues,  "  candidates 
are  warned  against  restricting  themselves  to  the  minimum  of 
courses  prescribed  by  the  departments  in  which  they  are  work- 
ing. It  is  often  advisable,  by  way  of  supplement,  to  take  one 
or  more  courses  of  lectures  quite  outside  the  fields  covered  by 
the  subjects,  and  possibly  under  another  faculty.  Very  ex- 
tensive private  reading  is  almost  always  necessary,,  not  only 
in  connection  with  the  courses  taken  and  wilh  the  writing  of 
the  dissertation,  but  for  general  preparation."  Still,  in  addi- 
tion, the  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  this  particular 
institution  has  to  show  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German,  and,  dependent  upon  his  subject,  Latin,  as  well.  All 
this,  it  may  be.  is  little  enough  by  way  of  requirement  for  the 
degree,  but  it  is  not  a  course  of  study  calculated  to  attract  a 
man  of  minor  intelligence  in  the  first  place  to  pursue  it,  or 
to  keep  him  long  at  it  if  he  has  mistakenly  underestimated  its 
character  in  the  light  of  his  own  ability. 

The  formulation  of  the  requirements  as  above  quoted,  and 
they  will  not  vary  in  essential  conditions  in  any  of  the  greater 
universities  of  the  country,  does  not  look  in  the  least  like  the 
exaggerated  specialization  to  which  the  doctor's  dissertation 
often  gives  color,  and  rightly  so  in  those  of  the  Dyboski  type, 
whether  they  are  made  in  Germany  or  have  been  manufactured 
on  this  German  model  in  an  American  institution.     All  grad- 
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uate  study,  however,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  what- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  student  who  is  pur- 
suing it,  is  specialization,  and  if  it  leads  to  the  doctor's  degree, 
it  must  inevitably  be  narrowed  by  the  practical  limitations  of 
time  to  a  field  which  can  be  controlled.  Many  of  the  critics 
of  the  Ph.D.  degree  lose  sight  of  present-day  conditions  in  the 
so-called  higher  education.  They  confuse  the  college,  whose 
aim  is,  or,  at  least,  should  be,  general  culture,  with  the  uni- 
versity, whose  aim  is  specialization  along  some  definite  line, 
whether  it  be  literature,  as  the  author  of  our  editorial  article 
assumes  is  always  the  case,  or  whether  it  be  something  else. 
As  for  the  latter  point,  the  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree 
at  the  present  time  in  our  universities,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  studying  almost  everything  in  the  field  of  human  knowl- 
edge. They  are  not  all,  nor  are  proportionally  many  of  them, 
studying  literature,  nor  are  they  intending  to  teach  literature, 
even  if  they  teach  at  all,  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  primarily  a 
research  degree  and  only  incidentally  the  teaching  degree  that 
conditions  in  America  have  made  it. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  as  at  present  bestowed 
by  American  universities,  has  a  definite  meaning.  It  means, 
first  of  all,  a  period,  the  minimum  length  of  which  has  been 
carefully  fixed,  of  specialized  study  after  the  acquirement  of 
the  first  degree,  with  the  intention  of  providing  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  student  to  gain  under  enlightened  conditions  and 
competent  direction  a  fundamental  knowledge  in  a  particular 
field  of  the  intention  of  scholarly  research ;  and  it  means  the 
production  in  due  time,  in  the  doctor's  dissertation,  of  an 
object  lesson  in  creative  scholarship  to  show  that  this  intention 
in  its  essence  has  been  apprehended.  It  should  mean,  natu- 
rally, in  addition  to  this,  that  the  student  thus  breveted  by 
the  bestowal  of  the  degree,  has  at  least  an  apprentice  right  to 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  calling  which  he  has  funda- 
mentally learned,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  whose  principles 
he  has  already  proved  himself  apt.  It  is  not  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  it  means  much  more.  There  is  nothing  sacrosanct 
in  the  Ph.D.  degree,  from  any  point  of  view,  whatever,  and 
nobody  but  the  writer  of  our  article  supposes  that  anybody 
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supposes  that  there  is.  Nobody  imagines  that  the  degree, 
which  has  become  by  a  natural  evolution  and  not  by  primary 
intention  a  teacher's  degree,  establishes  an  irrefutable  claim 
that  its  possessor  is  a  great  or  even  a  competent  teacher, 
because  we  all  know  that  teachers  can  not  now,  or  at  any  time, 
be  made  by  the  bestowal  of  a  degree  or  by  any  mode  of  aca- 
demic fiat.  Nobody  accepts  our  present  Ph.D.  degree  "as 
proof  of  fitness  for  a  chair  of  literature,"  or' of  anything  else. 
If,  as  our  writer  says  is  the  state  of  the  case,  "  many  college 
presidents  virtually  hang  out  a  sign,  '  None  but  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  need  apply,'  "  it  is  not,  as  he  thinks,  because  "  the 
letters  look  well  in  the  annual  catalog,"  but  because  it  has 
come  to  be  realized  in  the  development  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  country  that  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  some  standard 
of  preparation  for  an  important  professional  calling  where 
before  there  has  been  none,  and  that  the  profession  of  teaching 
is  possibly  on  the  way  to  be  lifted  to  a  plane  comparable  to 
that  of  the  other  learned  professions,  below  which  it  has 
seemed  to  stand.  If  such  a  sign  is  hung  out  anywhere,  it  is 
a  significant  sign  of  the  times,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
man  should  be  a  university  or  college  teacher  by  the  grace 
of  God  alone,  altho  such  grace  is  concededly  necessary  to 
make  him  one,  any  more  than  he  should  be  allowed  to  be  a 
physician  or  a  lawyer  without  the  requirement  of  any  further 
qualification.  He  can  not  do  it  in  France  and  Germany,  where 
to  take  part  in  university  teaching  he  must  have  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other  the  normal  degree  of  doctor;  and  altho 
the  conditions  under  which  the  ultimate  degree  in  these 
two  countries  is  bestowed  may  be  different,  the  underlying 
principle  is  the  same,  to  safeguard  the  calling  by  formally 
legitimizing  at  the  outset,  from  the  standpoint  of  present 
accomplishment,  those  who  propose  to  pursue  it. 

The  question  in  America  at  the  present  time  is  not  usually, 
however,  so  much  the  necessity  of  a  standard  of  qualification 
in  general  as  how  much  this  qualification  shall  be.  The  writer 
of  our  article,  justly  incensed  by  the  Dyboski  dissertation, 
thinks  that  "  within  a  generation  there  may  be  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  men  who  have  read  widelv  and  reflected  on  their  read- 
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ing,  men  who  have  ideas  or  who  at  least  might  recognize  an 
idea  if  they  saw  it";  but  he  does  not  tell  us  where  we  are  to  get 
them,  tho  they  would  undoubtedly  be  an  acquisition  in  any 
college  faculty,  and  an  adequate  supply  would  no  less  than 
revolutionize  the  higher  education  of  the  land. 

The  source  of  supply  of  our  teachers  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is,  of  course,  the  colleges  and  universities  themselves. 
It  is,  however,  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  attestation  of  a 
degree,  in  general  normally  bestowed  upon  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one,  is  a  guarantee  of  sufficient  preparation  for  an  important 
calling.  It  may  be  that  a  given  Bachelor  of  twenty-one,  by 
that  special  predilection  that  sometimes  enables  one  to  absorb 
in  subsequent  years  the  knowledge  of  a  subject  without  further 
academic  study,  shall  come  ultimately  to  be  fully  prepared, 
and  even  better  prepared  to  teach  his  subject  than  a  given 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  who  in  the  three  years  following  his 
graduation  from  college  has  painfully  plodded  his  way  to  the 
doctor's  degree.  Our  colleges  and  universities  are  filled  with 
good  teachers  who  frequently  have  no  other  than  the  bachelor's 
degree  to  legitimize  them  in  their  calling.  This  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  transitory  condition,  an  old  order  which  is  changing. 
It  is  a  relic  in  America  of  a  lower  standard  of  a  teacher's 
qualifications  in  point  of  time  spent  in  preparation,  and  it  must 
surely  pass  with  other  vanishing  conditions  of  educational 
haphazard  to  give  way  to  something  definite  and  better.  It  is 
not  contended  that  the  bestowal  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  will 
inevitably  make  a  good  scholar  or  a  good  teacher,  nor  that  the 
lack  of  it  will  necessarily  indicate  a  poor  one.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  the  man  who  bears  it  is  hall-marked  as  having 
spent  a  more  adequate  amount  of  time  in  the  specific  direction 
of  preparation  for  his  calling  and  with  a  definite  intention  in 
view ;  that  he  has  formally  prepared  himself  under  competent 
direction  for  work  in  a  particular  field  whose  tools  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  intelligently  to  master.  It  will  mean  that  the 
chances  of  success  and  of  adequate  result  have  been  infinitely 
increased  by  the  additional  time  and  the  added  opportunity 
that  have  been  invested  in  the  establishment  of  a  foundation, 
which,  unless  this  calling  is  essentially  different  from  every- 
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thing  else  in  the  world,  is  a  fact  that  makes  toward  its  effi- 
ciency and  its  stability. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  true  to  the  end  of  time  in  the  teacher's 
profession  that  many  will  feel  themselves  called  who  will  never 
figure  ultimately  among  the  chosen,  and  many  will  doubtless 
successfully  gain  the  Ph.D.  degree  who  will  be  successful 
in  but  little  else.  There  are  real  dangers  in  the  vogue  of  the 
Ph.D.  degree,  in  cause  and  effect,  that  should  undoubtedly  be 
guarded  against,  but  they  are  not  the  essential  outcome  of 
the  present  system  that  bestows  it,  and  which,  given  the  con- 
dition in  hand,  must  inevitably  inhere.  "  Degrees,"  says  our 
article,  to  follow  it  to  its  close,  "  can  not  save  us,"  and  never 
was  a  truth  more  sententiously  spoken,  for  no  matter  what 
these  degrees  may  be  or  by  whom  bestowed,  it  is  at  the  last, 
and  when  all  has  been  said,  the  man  who  bears  the  degree,  and 
not  the  degree  which  he  bears,  that  is  the  end  of  education. 

William  H.  Carpenter 
Columbia  University 


II 

THE   MEANING   OF   THE   MOVEMENT    FOR   THE 
REFORM  OF  SCIENCE  TEACHING  » 

The  past  fifteen  years  have  witnessed  such  a  remarkable 
development  of  our  secondary  schools,  that  today  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  these  schools  is  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  any  other 
country.  Nor  is  this  development  confined  to  a  mere  increase 
in  the  number  of  students.  Courses  of  study  have  been  multi- 
plied; the  curriculum  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  subjects  previously  unknown  to  these  schools ;  and 
the  equipment  and  methods  of  teaching  have  improved  enor- 
mously, particularly  in  the  direction  of  introducing  laboratory 
work. 

This  wonderful  advance  is  not  due  solely  to  economic  con- 
ditions, such  as  national  prosperity;  nor  yet  can  it  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  firm  belief  of  the  people  in  education :  it  seems 
to  be  due  in  large  measure  to  the  educational  ideals  that  have 
been  gradually  extending  their  influence,  and  expanding  into 
yet  more  fruitful  ideals  since  they  were  crystallized  in  that 
epoch-making  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

The  present  agitation  concerning  the  teaching  of  science  is 
a  natural  product  of  present  conditions  in  education ;  and, 
therefore,  if  we  would  understand  the  meaning  of  this  agita- 
tion, we  must  first  recall  some  passages  from  that  report,  and 
then  attempt  to  follow  the  ideas  there  exprest  down  to  the 
present  time. 

I.  As  concerns  science,  the  most  important  ideal  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  that  stated  on  p.  51: 
namely,  "The  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States,  taken 
as  a  whole,  do  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  and 

1  Address  delivered  before  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  on  March  2q,  1907. 
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girls  for  colleges.  Their  main  function  is  to  prepare  for  the 
duties  of  life,  etc.  .  .  .  The  preparation  of  a  few  pupils  for 
college  or  scientific  school  should,  in  the  ordinary  secondary- 
school,  be  the  incidental,  not  the  principal  object.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  should  be  accessible  to  all  boys  and  girls  who  have 
completed  creditably  the  secondary  school  course.  ...  In  pre- 
paring the  programs  of  Table  III,  the  committee  had  in  mind 
that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college  might,  for 
schools  which  adopt  a  program  derived  from  that  table,  be 
simplified  to  a  considerable  extent,  tho  not  reduced." 

Has  this  ideal  been  realized?  Have  the  programs  of .  the 
secondary  school  yet  been  framed  primarily  to  prepare  the  boys 
and  girls  for  their  later  larger  life?  Have  there  yet  been 
developed  methods  of  instruction  which,  in  the  light  of  modern 
psychological  investigation,  are  known  to  be  best  suited  to 
meet  the  present  life  needs  of  the  pupils?  Has  experimental 
psychology  been  invoked  to  prove  that  the  methods  in  use  are 
the  best  ones  attainable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sec- 
ondary school,  not  of  the  college? 

The  next  important  step  with  reference  to  this  subject  was 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  when  it  appointed  its  Com- 
mittee on  College  Entrance  Requirements.  The  conditions 
under  which  this  committee  was  appointed  were  these  (Report, 
p.  i): 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Denver,  in 
1895,  a  paper  was  read  by  Professor  William  Carey  Jones,  of 
the  University  of  California,  on  the  subject,  '  The  prospects  of 
a  federal  educational  union.'  Discussion  of  this  paper  led  to 
the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  a 
plan  of  action  on  the  basis  of  Professor  Jones's  paper. 

"The  committee  presented  the  following  report : 

"Whereas,  The  most  pressing  need  for  higher  education  in 
this  country  is  a  better  understanding  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  colleges  and  universities  in  regard  to  require- 
ments for  admission ;  therefore 
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"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five,  .  .  .  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  so  urgently  demanded  by  the  interests  of  higher  edu- 
cation." 

On  p.  9  of  the  report  of  this  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  it  is  stated  that  the  committee  planned  to  do 
certain  things  "  all  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  determination 
of  what  should  constitute  a  normal  requirement  in  each  of  the 
subjects  set  for  the  admission  to  college." 

Again,  on  p.  43  we  read :  "  Acting  on  these  lines,  the  com- 
mittee has  devoted  its  chief  energies,  thru  several  years,  to 
securing  the  formulation  of  satisfactory  courses  of  study 
which  should  serve  as  units,  or  norms,  worthy  of  national 
acceptance.  ...  In  so  far  as  the  courses  of  study  repre- 
senting national  units,  or  norms,  may  be  adopted  by  the 
schools  and  colleges,  great  simplification  will  result  in  the  sub- 
ject of  college  entrance  requirements,  the  subject  specifically 
referred  to  this  committee." 

These  passages  from  the  report  of  this  committee  are  intro- 
duced, not  at  all  with  the  idea  of  belittling  the  very  important 
work  done  by  this  committee,  but  merely  to  make  clear  one 
point  which  is  of  importance  to  the  present  discussion  :  namely, 
that  the  whole  subject  of  secondary  school  units  or  norms  was 
approached  by  it  from  the  college  entrance  requirement  point 
of  view.  The  original  committee  and  the  sub-committees  that 
framed  this  report  consisted  of  seventy-two  college  men  and 
thirty-four  high  school  principals  and  teachers.  It  was  doubt- 
less best  at  that  time  to  present  the  new  units  to  the  schools 
in  this  form,  in  order  to  insure  their  speedy  introduction. 
Certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments in  general,  and  the  report  of  this  committee  in  particu- 
lar, have  been  among  the  most  powerful  influences  for  good 
in  the  rapid  uplifting  of  the  secondary  schools.  For  example, 
laboratory  work  in  physics  was  early  introduced  into  the 
schools  largely  because  first  Harvard,  and  then  the  other  col- 
leges, demanded  it  as  an  entrance  requirement;  and  from  this 
beginning  laboratory  work  in  the  other  sciences  has  not  only 
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been  generally  introduced,  but  has  now  become  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sine  qua  non  of  science  teaching, — a  perfectly  evident 
educational  advance. 

The  various  stages  of  the  advance  from  the  chaotic  system 
of  entrance  requirements  and  the  uneven  standards  of  the 
schools  of  fifteen  years  ago  to  the  present  fairly  uniform  sys- 
tem thus  seem  to  have  been  these:  I.  The  establishment  of 
type  courses  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  the  emphasis  as  regards 
methods  of  teaching  being  placed  by  them  on  preparation  for 
life.  2.  The  establishment  for  each  subject  of  national  units, 
or  norms,  from  which  the  type  courses  could  be  built  up,  these 
units  being  framed  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  college 
entrance  requirement  point  of  view.  3.  The  gradual  adoption 
and  modification  of  the  recommendations  of  these  two  com- 
mittees, leading  both  to  a  marked  advance  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  secondary  schools  and  to  a  decided  broadening  and  in- 
crease in  the  flexibility  of  the  college  entrance  requirements. 

While  this  progress  has  been  going  on  steadily  on  this 
mainly  administrative  side,  educational  theory  has  also  ad- 
vanced. In  his  admirable  book  on  the  Making  of  our 
middle  schools  (1903),  Professor  E.  E.  Brown  rightly  says 
(p.  436)  :  "The  keynote  of  current  educational  thought  seems 
to  have  been  sounded  by  Professor  John  Dewey  in  his  saying 
that,  The  school  is  not  preparation  for  life;  it  is  life.  Education 
is  to  provide  for  the  future  needs  of  the  pupils  by  providing  for 
their  real  present  needs.  One  of  the  most  notable  and  compre- 
hensive tendencies  of  secondary  education,  and  of  all  educa- 
tion, is  accordingly  the  tendency  to  seek  an  understanding  of 
the  living,  growing  persons  who  go  to  school ;  and  to  treat 
them  in  a  way  to  promote  their  healthy  growth.  This  doctrine 
is  sound  at  bottom.  Persons  are  the  most  precious  things  in 
all  the  world;  and  child  persons  are  as  precious  as  persons 
fully  matured.     In  this  view  we  have  true  humanism." 

It  seems  fair  to  ask,  then,  whether  the  time  has  not  now 
come  to  begin  a  discussion  of  the  secondary  school  program 
and  of  the  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  in  it,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  school,  regarding  the  school  as  the 
agency  devised  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  preparing  boys  and 
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girls  for  the  duties  of  later  life,  but  also  of  being  the  center  of 
their  present  intellectual  and  social  life.  This  ideal,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  a  combination  of  the  one  defined  by  the  Committee 
of  Ten  with  that  stated  by  Professor  Brown  in  the  passage  just 
quoted :  this  is  one  of  the  ideals  that  has  not  yet  received  much 
attention,  much  less  been  realized  in  practise;  it  is  for  a  further 
realization  of  this  ideal,  so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  that  the 
science  teachers  have  started  the  present  agitation.  This,  then, 
is  the  first  great  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  move- 
ment. 

II.  Having  thus  defined  this  first  purpose  of  this  move- 
ment, the  next  question  is :  How  shall  we  proceed  to  accomplish 
it?  It  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  work  out  type  programs 
— this  has  already  been  done  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Nor 
must  we  fight  for  more  time  for  science,  both  because  a  fair 
proportion  of  time  is  already  allotted  to  this  work  in  the 
majority  of  schools,  and  because  a  lengthening  of  the  time 
devoted  to  science,  as  at  present  treated,  might  injure  rather 
than  benefit  the  cause.  Nor  yet  do  we  have  materially  to 
change  the  definitions  of  the  units  as  given  by  the  Committee 
on  College  Entrance  Requirements.  These  administrative 
parts  of  the  problem  have  already  been  so  well  solved  that  they 
no  longer  require  lengthy  consideration.  The  real  and  most 
vital  problem  now  is  that  of  getting  teachers  zcho  arc  competent 
to  teach  the  sciences  effectively. 

Both  the  reports  that  have  been  mentioned  speak  of  this 
point.  Of  this  the  Committee  of  Ten  say  (p.  17)  :  "  Persons 
who  read  all  the  appended  reports  will  observe  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  statement  that,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
changes  recommended,  teachers  more  highly  trained  will  be 
needed  in  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools." 
In  order  to  supply  this  defect,  this  committee  recommend 
three  things:  namely,  1.  The  encouragement  of  attendance  at 
summer  schools  by  the  payment  by  school  authorities  of  tui- 
tion and  traveling  expenses  for  those  who  go.  2.  That  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  offer  free  courses  for  teachers  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  work  in  their  vicinity.  3.  That  the 
superintendent,  or  some  teacher  who  has  shown  himself  to  be 
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particularly  efficient,  give  instruction  to  the  teachers  under 
each  board's  control. 

The  committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  treat  this 
problem  in  Resolution  III,  p.  30.  Their  recommendation  is : 
"That  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  should  be  college 
graduates,  or  have  the  equivalent  of  a  college  education." 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  neither  of  these  committees  has 
gone  very  far  in  the  solution  of  this  all-important  problem. 
It  is  true  that  two  of  the  conferences,  namely,  that  on  natural 
history,  and  that  on  geography,  made,  to  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  numerous  valuable  suggestions  as  to  pedagogical  methods 
and  principles.  Also  the  reports  of  the  sub-committees  on 
physical  geography,  chemistry,  and  botany,  as  printed  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements, 
contain  some  material  of  this  sort.  But  all  must  agree  that  even 
these  suggestions,  valuable  tho  they  be,  are  not  adequate  to 
the  task  of  teaching  even  a  "  college  graduate  "  to  teach  effi- 
ciently, unless  he  has  also  had  training  in  education,  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  Therefore,  this  problem  of  the  ade- 
quate preparation  of  teachers  is  the  second  ideal  which  was 
suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  reached  in  practise.  The  further  realization  of  this  ideal, 
as  far  as  science  is  concerned,  is  thus  a  second  reason  fpr  the 
existence  of  the  present  movement  for  better  science  teaching. 
The  science  teachers  must  specifically  state  what  the  essential 
determining  characteristics  of  their  species  are. 

III.  But  no  sooner  has  the  problem  of  specifying  the  re- 
quirements that  teachers  should  meet  been  solved,  than  there 
arises  the  question  as  to  how  those  requirements  shall  be 
enforced.  Shall  the  teacher  be  submitted  to  examination  by 
any  and  every  school  board  to  which  he  applies  for  a  position? 
Or  shall  he  be  obliged  to  obtain  a  liccntia  doccndi,  as  has  been 
the  custom  in  Europe  since  schools  have  existed?  If  so,  who 
shall  issue  such  licenses;  each  city  superintendent,  the  county 
superintendent,  or  the  state  board  of  education  ?  Shall  a  cer- 
tificate issued  at  one  place  be  recognized  at  another?  These, 
and  many  other  questions  of  like  nature,  are  at  present  pressing 
for  solution.     These  questions  have  not  been  treated  at  all  in 
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either  of  the  reports  that  have  been  mentioned,  altho  some  of 
them  were  proposed  in  the  paper  by  Professor  Jones  which 
was  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements.  Some  of  them  have  been 
handled  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Certification  of 
Teachers,  which  was  presented  to  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  1899  (School  review,  1899),  and  more  recently 
by  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley  in  his  monograph  on  the  "Cer- 
tification of  Teachers"  (Part  II  of  the  Fifth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education) . 

This,  then,  is  a  third  ideal  whose  further  realization,  as  far 
as  science  is  concerned,  is  the  aim  of  this  movement  among 
science  teachers.  And  why  should  the  teacher  not  have  to  be 
formally  "  admitted  to  the  school  "  before  teaching,  even  as 
the  lawyer  has  to  be  formally  "  admitted  to  the  bar  "  before 
practising?  And  why  are  we  all  willing  to  sit  complacently 
by  while  some  bungling  teacher  administers  sedative  "  dope," 
which  often  causes  complete  atrophy  of  some  faculty  of  a 
child's  mind,  when  we  would  shrink  in  horror  at  the  thought 
of  allowing  an  unlicensed  doctor  to  administer  drugs  to  the 
physical  person  of  one  of  them?  If  teaching  is  really  a  digni- 
fied profession,  then  why  not  respect  it  enough  ourselves  to 
demand  that  those  who  would  enter  it  should  show  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  the  work?  Then,  and  then  only,  will 
we  teachers  rise  in  the  respect  of  the  public  to  the  point  where 
our  salaries  will  begin  to  rise  too. 

IV.  There  is  yet  a  fourth  purpose  in  this  work  of  the  science 
teachers.  Xot  only  must  the  problem  of  the  presentation  of 
science  be  discust  from  the  point  of  view  of  youthful  life; 
not  only  must  there  be  made  demands  on  the  teacher  before 
he  is  allowed  to  teach  science ;  not  only  must  there  be  a  worthy 
method  of  formally  entering  the  profession;  but  also,  the 
qualified  teachers  must  study  together  the  problem  of  so  broad- 
ening the  scope  and  the  methods  of  their  teaching  that  science 
will  eventually  come  into  its  true  heritage  in  the  educational 
world.     What  does  this  mean,  and  how  may  it  be  done? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  study  of  science  in  the  schools 
is  popularly  believed  to  be  a  pursuit  adapted  solely  for  the 
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specialist.  Have  you  never  heard  a  parent  say,  concerning 
his  child's  choice  of  studios.  "  I  do  not  care  to  have  my  child 
study  physics  or  geology,  because  he  is  not  going  into  scientific 
work  as  a  profession"?  Or  again,  have  you  never  met  a 
student  who  said,  in  effect,  "I  do  not  care  to  study  chemistry 
or  mechanics,  because  1  am  not  going  to  be  a  scientist"? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  mind  has  long  accorded  to 
the  study  of  the  languages,  of  literature,  of  history,  and  of 
mathematics  an  educational  value  wholly  apart  from,  and  in 
some  cases  in  addition  to,  their  possible  future  use.  Those 
of  us  who  have  advocated  the  introduction  of  more  science 
into  the  curriculum,  have  been  accused  of  fostering  commer- 
cialism and  "  ideals  of  the  market  place  "  in  young  brains, 
because  scientific  knowledge  is  frequently  useful  and  may  have 
a  market  value;  it  being  tacitly  assumed  that  these  were  its 
chief  claims  to  recognition  in  the  educational  system.  For  this 
reason,  engineering  students,  who  are  supposed  to  lie  study- 
ing with  an  utilitarian  end  in  view,  are  urged  to  spend  several 
years  poring  over  the  classics  and  the  modern  languages  and 
literatures  in  the  hope  oi  acquiring  some  small  smattering  of 
the  thing  called  "  culture  " — a  thing  which,  as  they  say,  may 
be  acquired  from  these  studies,  but  never  from  the  sciences. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  when  it  was 
first  introduced  into  the  schools.  Latin  itself  was  a  strictly  utili- 
tarian subject.  In  the  early  universities,  from  alxuit  iooo  to 
1400  A.n.,  that  language  was  the  university  vernacular.  Hence 
all  students  under  the  arts  faculty  were  obliged  to  study  it, 
very  much  as  our  modern  students  are  obliged  to  study  Eng- 
lish, in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  follow  the  work.  The 
bulk  of  the  curriculum  was  then  made  up  of  didactics,  logic, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  the  philosophy  and  science  of 
Aristotle.  Classical  literature  was  unknown.  When,  how- 
ever, Aristotle's  philosophy  was  discredited  by  modern  science, 
the  study  of  the  great  literatures  of  classical  antiquity  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  broadening  studies.  They 
became  the  fundamental  studies  in  America  localise  Harvard, 
in  accordance  with  the  educational  conceptions  prevalent  at  the 
time  of  its  founding,  made  them  the  corner  stones  of  its  cur- 
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riculum,  "  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 
churches,  when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust,"  as 
an  ancient  document  puts  it. 

Nor  was  modern  science  at  that  time  sufficiently  well  estab- 
lished to  take  a  prominent  part  in  education.  In  the  early 
years  at  Harvard  physics  was  taught  two  fifteen-minute 
periods  a  week.  But  now  conditions  have  changed ;  science 
has  become  the  most  prominent  factor  in  our  life  and  thought, 
—not  only  on  the  side  of  technical  achievement,  but  also  on 
that  of  thought  processes  and  social  life.  This  trend  of 
thought  toward  the  methods  of  science  is  now  so  far  advanced, 
that  President  Eliot  is  rejxjrted  to  have  declared  that  theology 
is  now  suffering  from  its  failure  to  adopt  and  use  those  meth- 
ods; and  President  Pritchett  has  stated  that  theological  study 
should  be  made  a  branch  of  applied  science,  thereby  classify- 
ing the  divinity  school  with  the  medical  and  the  engineering 
schools — why  not  also  with  the  schools  of  education  ? — in  the 
university  of  the  near  future. 

Encouraged  by  these  signs  of  the  recent  drift  of  opinion 
toward  the  adequate  recognition  of  the  power  of  science  so  to 
educate  men  that  they  would  ]x  not  only  well  informed  about 
the  technique  of  their  environment,  but  also  thoroly  broad  and 
cultured,  science  teachers  have  been  gradually  waking  up  to 
the  increased  responsibilities  of  their  profession.  This  fact  is 
shown  by  the  recent  establishment  of  a  considerable  number 
of  science  teachers'  associations,  whose  work  consists  in  dis- 
cussing the  problems  of  science  teaching. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  most  educators  believed  that  the 
tree  of  culture  was  indigenous  to  the  territory  of  the  humani- 
ties and  would  flourish  only  in  their  soil.  They  then  believed, 
as  the  popular  mind  seems  yet  to  believe,  that  only  useful 
things,  like  potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbages,  would  grow  in 
scientific  soil.  So  the  garden  of  learning  was  partitioned  by 
a  high  wall :  on  one  side  of  which,  surrounding  the  tree  of  cul- 
ture, grew  only  those  plants  that  were  primarily  beautiful  and 
inspiring — the  humanities;  while  on  the  other  side  grew  only 
those  plants  that  were  primarily  neither  beautiful  nor  ideal, 
but  only  useful — the  sciences.     It  was,  furthermore,  conceded 
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that  neither  species  would  flourish  well  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall;  and,  in  particular,  it  was  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
useful  plants  would  not  flourish  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  of 
culture,  but  required  for  their  support  the  bright  sunshine  of 
the  world  about  them. 

Fortunately,  this  state  of  things  no  longer  exists.  Some 
good  wind  blew  a  few  seeds  from  the  garden  of  the  sciences 
over  into  that  of  the  humanities :  and  they  grew.  The  human- 
ities began  to  realize  that  there  was  a  training  in  mental  power 
thru  the  use  of  the  scientific  method  going  on  over  the  wall. 
Tliey  began  to  sit  up  and  pay  attention,  and  have  finally  ended 
by  claiming  as  their  own  the  greatest  of  science's  former 
claims  to  a  position  in  the  curriculum:  namely,  training  in 
scientific  methods  of  observation  and  thought.  The  result  is 
that  we  are  now  told  that  research  in  the  humanities,  even  in 
the  classics,  leads  to  the  same  exercise  in  scientific  methods  as 
does  research  in  the  sciences — barring  only  the  acquirement  of 
utilitarian  knowledge  and  of  the  ability  to  predict.  Thus  the 
humanities  have  not  been  slow  to  recognize  the  power  and  the 
value  of  the  methods  of  science,  and  to  try  to  adapt  them 
to  their  own  work. 

And  this  has  been  a  good  thing  all  around.  The  humanities 
are  better  because  of  it,  and  the  manipulation  of  that  great 
and  mighty  tool  of  science — its  method — is  gradually  coming 
to  be  understood  outside  of  strictly  scientific  circles.  But,  has 
science  taken  anything  from  the  humanities  in  return  for  this  ? 
Have  any  seeds  from  the  garden  of  the  humanities  blown 
over  the  wall  and  taken  root  on  the  scientific  side?  Not  to 
any  appreciable  extent  as  yet.  But  the  wall  between  the  gar- 
dens is  getting  old  and  feeble ;  and  the  other  night  a  few  bad 
boys  broke  a  hole  in  it,  cut  a  few  sprouts  from  the  tree  of 
culture,  and  planted  them  on  the  scientific  side.  These  sprouts 
seem  to  be  flourishing  finely.  And  why  should  they  not, 
since  the  gardens  are  adjacent,  and  the  soil  on  both  sides  of 
the  wall  is  all  part  of  the  great  human  experience  ? 

This  may  serve  to  make  clear  the  fourth  ideal  for  whose 
further  realization  the  science  teachers  are  now  striving. 
They  wish  to  try  to  make  good  the  claim  that  modern  science, 
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when  properly  presented,  is  able  to  give  an  education  that  is 
at  least  no  less  broad  and  valuable  than  that  derived  from 
the  humanities.  They  want  to  find  out  what  are  the  broaden- 
ing and  vitalizing  educational  elements  of  the  humanities. 
They  are  trying  to  understand  why  science  has  neglected  these 
elements  until  now,  and  how  they  may  be  adapted  to  her  use. 
For  they  now  begin  to  see  clearly  that  there  are  not  two  sepa- 
rate, sharply  contrasted  bodies  of  information,  the  learning  of 
one  or  the  other  of  which  constitutes  education;  but  rather, 
that  there  is  one  great,  tangled  mass,  consisting  of  human 
experiences  and  human  interpretations  of  human  experiences, 
and  that  he  alone  is  broadly  educated  who  is  able  to  disen- 
tangle and  perceive  the  beauty  in  some  tiny  fraction  of  that 
mass,  without  at  the  same  time  severing  its  connection  with 
the  whole  of  which  it  is  but  a  part. 

The  teachers  in  America  are  not  alone  in  this.  That  the 
problem  is  not  a  local  or  an  ephemeral  one  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  this  movement  for  its  solution  is  not  limited  to  a  small 
section  of  any  country.  It  is  an  international  movement. 
Thus,  in  Germany,  in  1902,  the  German  government  issued 
a  decree  stating  that  henceforth  the  graduation  certificates  of 
any  one  of  the  three  types  of  German  secondary  school  would 
be  accepted  by  the  government  as  standing  for  equivalent  edu- 
cation attainments.  Entrance  to  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many is  now  granted  on  the  diploma  of  the  science  schools,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  the  classical  ones. 

The  effect  of  this  decree  was  to  arouse  the  science  teachers 
to  their  opportunities  and  to  their  responsibilities.  They  at 
once  started  an  earnest  and  thoro  investigation  of  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  teaching  science,  and  of  the  place  of  science 
in  the  curriculum.  This  investigation  has  been  conducted  by 
a  commission  of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the  German 
Association  of  Physicians  and  Natural  Scientists.  This  com- 
mission has  issued  two  reports  in  which  are  set  forth  the 
principles  of  correct  science  teaching,  together  with  syllabi 
for  the  various  sciences  and  a  schedule  of  hours  for  the  dif- 
ferent schools. 

In  France,  in  like  manner,  the  government  decreed,  in  1902, 
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that  but  one  kind  of  bachelor's  degree,  the  B.A.,  should  here- 
after be  given  in  France.  This  amounts  to  recognizing  the 
largely  scientific  courses  as  of  equal  educational  value  with 
the  largely  classical  and  literary  courses.  The  result  in  this 
case  was  to  call  forth  a  series  of  essays  by  some  of  the  leading 
French  scientists  on  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  science. 
As  one  of  their  number  has  stated  it,  the  effect  of  this 
decree  on  the  sciences  is  that  instead  of  being  "  treated  as 
materials  for  examinations,  they  may  now  become  instruments 
of  culture."  The  whole  agitation  there  has  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  increasing  the  power  of  science  in  the  schools.  Thus 
Germany  and  France  have  officially  recognized  the  fact  that 
scientific  study  should  have,  over  and  above  any  utilitarian 
returns,  an  educational  value  at  least  as  great  as  that  possest 
by  the  humanities. 

If  it  is  true  that  science  is  popularly  believed  to  be  technical 
and  utilitarian,  it  is  but  fair  to  ask  whether  this  belief  is  well- 
grounded.  There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  looks  thru  the  published  texts  and  manuals,  intended 
to  be  used  for  elementary  instruction  in  science,  that  this  popu- 
lar belief  is  well-grounded.  The  usual  high  school  texts  in 
science  are  condensed  and  highly  peptonized  editions  of  the 
advanced  treatises.  They  are  essentially  adidt  in  their  meth- 
ods of  presenting  the  subject,  and  yet  have  omitted  from  them 
many  of  the  parts  that  are  particularly  interesting  to  adults. 
Hence,  they  are  too  much  for  boys,  and  not  enough  for  men. 
They  are  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  advanced  trea- 
tises as  far  as  subject  matter  goes;  hence,  they  have  been  of 
necessity  technical,  since  none  but  a  specialist  tackles  these 
treatises.  Therefore,  the  present  condition  of  the  popular 
mind  is  due  to  a  combination  of  the  action  of  that  antique 
doctrine  which  asserted  that  the  earlier  stages  of  education 
were  but  preparation  for  more  advanced  stages,  instead  of 
being  life,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  science,  which  led  its. 
devotees  to  try  to  adequately  prepare  the  younger  generation 
for  future  joy  in  science  by  imparting  to  it  as  much  of  the 
great  wealth  of  adult  scientific  knowledge  as  was  possible  in 
the  limited  time  at  their  disposal. 
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But  now  that  pernicious  doctrine  has  departed,  and  the 
science  enthusiasts  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  greatest  edu- 
cational results  can  not  be  attained  by  science  in  that  way. 
It  is  gradually  becoming  clear  that,  for  purposes  of  teaching, 
science  must  be  treated  as  a  part  of  human  experience.  It 
must  be  so  closely  linked  with  the  interests  and  problems  of 
the  daily  life  as  to  become  part  of  it;  it  must  be  shown  to  have 
arisen  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  human  needs,  and  to  have 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  development  of  our  pres- 
ent social  life;  and  the  symbolic  value  to  our  intellectual  and 
spiritual;  life  of  its  theoretical  models  and  pictures  must  be 
turned  to  account,  even  as  Froebel  has  made  educational  use 
of  the  children's  play.  How  all  this  may  be  worked  out 
gradually  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner  is  the  last  great  excuse 
for  the  existence  of  the  agitation  among  science  teachers. 

All  this  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Professor  E. 
E.  Brown,  who,  on  casting  a  prophetic  eye  toward  the  future 
of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  book  on 
the  Making  of  our  middle  schools,  is  moved  to  say :  "  So  we 
may  look  to  see  humanism  as  dominant  in  the  schools  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  it  was  in  those  of  the  sixteenth  ;  but  a  new 
humanism,  leaning  more  and  more  on  science,  mindful  of  the 
past,  patriotic  in  the  present,  and  looking  hopefully  forward  to 
the  larger  human  interests  that  have  already  ljegun  to  be." 

C.  R.  Mann 

University  of  Chicaco 
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LANGUAGE  TEACHING1 

More  time  and  energy  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
how  to  teach  the  children  of  this  country  to  speak  and  write 
correct  English  than  to  any  other  two  subjects  embraced  in  the 
course  of  instruction.  For  twenty-five  years  language  books 
of  various  kinds  have  issued  from  the  press  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  while  advice  from  the  daily  press  and  periodicals,  as 
well  as  occasional  contributions  from  writers  of  marked  ability, 
have  also  increased  this  downpour  of  literature.  Into  the 
schoolroom  this  spirit  entered,  and  now  every  recitation  is 
regarded  as  a  language  exercise — a  sort  of  playground  for 
correcting  all  faults  in  syntax,  pronunciation,  and  spelling. 

The  language  books  that  have  come  and  gone  are  legion, 
and  yet  the  subject  is  still  in  a  hopeless  tangle.  At  first  it 
was  a  reaction  against  the  old-time  parsing  which  had  been 
gradually  dying  out  for  years,  and  it  was  considered  the  proper 
thing  to  give  it  a  parting  kick.  This  was  succeeded  by  elabo- 
rate systems  of  analysis,  culminating  in  the  symbolism  so 
highly  differentiated  by  Professor  Greene  as  the  crowning 
product  of  his  life.  Others  ran  into  complex  and  beautiful 
systems  of  silent  analysis — technically  called  "  diagrams  " — 
useful  for  taking  an  exprest  thought  to  pieces  and  examin- 
ing each  bit  separately.  This  showed  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner the  working  of  the  human  mind  on  a  "  dead  thought," 
which  could  be  revivified  by  the  teacher  or  pupil.  This  is  the 
method  of  making  the  old  live  again,  a  species  of  resurrec- 
tion, or  fossilized  verbal  immortality. 

There  were  those,  too,  who  held  that  children  had  no  busi- 
ness to  look  at  the  structure  of  thought  as  exprest  in  sen- 
tences, but  that  all  their  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  use  of 
language,  and  that  to  perfect  them  in  this  art,  they  must  read 
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and  read  and  read;  that  much  reading  of  classic  authors, 
would  confer  a  good  style  on  the  reader  by  the  indirect 
method  of  absorption.  All  this  was  reenforced  by  the  language 
books,  with  their  model  lessons,  model  sentences,  model  blanks, 
and  other  special  model  directions  to  pupils  and  teachers.  One 
device  was  tried  after  another  with  about  the  same  result — a 
moderate  degree  of  success.  There  is.  however,  no  end  in  sight 
to  the  new  devices,  each  claimed  to  be  the  one  thing  necessary 
at  the  present  time. 

In  my  opinion  the  weakness  of  the  entire  system,  with  all 
temporary  makeshifts  thus  far,  has  been  owing  to  a  serious  de- 
fect in  the  conception  held  by  those1  who  have  attempted  to 
remedy  the  old  by  substituting  the  new  in  its  place.  This  may 
be  illustrated  in  various  ways.  A  list  of  ten  words  is  given 
to  a  class,  with  the  direction  that  these  words  are  to  be  put 
into  sentences.  The  pupil  goes  to  work  on  the  list.  He  uses 
the  ten  words  correctly  in  ten  independent  sentences,  and  his 
effort  is  pronounced  correct,  and  he  is  satisfied,  because  he  has 
done  what  the  teacher  assigned  him.  Such  exercises  are  com- 
mon in  all  schools,  and  they  have  a  value,  but  not  the  highest 
value.  But  suppose  the  pupil  is  required  to  write  the  ten  sen- 
tences, these  sentences  to  be  related  or  connected  as  in  one 
paragraph.  The  pupil  has  something  now  to  do  that  requires 
mental  concentration,  and  it  is  worth  something  when  it  is 
finished.  But  I  will  make  another  supposition  so  as  to  restrict 
this  work  for  the  more  advanced  pupils  within  a  narrower 
sphere.  Let  it  be  required  that  four  of  the  ten  sentences  shall 
be  constructed  so  as  to  have  ( 1 )  a  subject,  a  verb,  which  may 
be  a  word  or  words,  and  an  object  of  the  verb;  (2)  four  sen- 
tences shall  be  intransitive,  that  is,  the  essential  elements  are 
subject  and  verb;  and  then  (3)  two  of  the  sentences  shall  be 
neuter  or  attributive,  having  a  subject,  a  verb,  and  a  comple- 
ment which  is  an  attribute  of  the  subject.  From  this  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  learner  will  have  something  to  think 
of.  Before  he  can  do  this,  as  directed,  he  must  have  a  clear 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  expressions,  ''transitive 
sentence,"  "  intransitive  sentence."  and  "  neuter  sentence."  or 
what  other  terminology  is  adopted. 
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It  is  as  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  learn  the  principles  gov- 
erning the  construction  of  sentences  as  it  is  to  learn  the  princi- 
ples of  any  other  science.  The  same  law  holds  in  teaching 
language  that  applies  to  all  other  kinds  of  scientific  in- 
struction. 

The  steps  when  formulated  may  be  stated  for  working  pur- 
poses as  follows  :  ( i )  Independent  drill  in  making  the  several 
kinds  of  sentences  and  grouping  them  into  classes  till  the  pu- 
pil can  pick  out  each  kind  instantly.  (2)  The  derivation  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  construction  and  analysis  of  sen- 
tences. (3)  The  application  of  the  grammatical  principles  to 
the  structure  of  sentences. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  Why  is  it  that  so  many 
who  have  received  a  common  school  education  are  unable  to 
express  their  thoughts  easily  in  writing  ?  This  inquiry  may  be 
greatly  extended  and  applied  to  other  subjects.  The  defect  is- 
found  to  exist  to  a  considerable  extent  among  college  gradu- 
ates as  well  as  among  the  children  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  Clearness  of  expression  can  come  only  from  clearness 
of  thought.  Clearness  of  expression  must  come  from  precision 
in  the  use  of  the  right  word  in  the  right  place,  coupled  with 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  begin,  how  to  continue,  and  how  to- 
finish  a  sentence,  then  followed  by  knowing  how  to  throw  re- 
lated or  connected  sentences  into  a  paragraph.  There  are 
clearly  two  formal  steps :  ( 1 )  the  one  pertaining  to  the  words- 
and  their  arrangement  in  each  separate  sentence,  and  (2) 
the  grouping  of  the  related  sentences  into  a  paragraph.  Each 
new  paragraph  is  a  repetition  of  this  process  on  a  smaller  or 
larger  scale,  owing  to. the  number  of  sentences — from  one  up- 
ward— that  are  to  be  put  into  a  paragraph. 

I  admit  that  on  the  drill  side  of  mere  sentence-building  a 
great  deal  has  been  done,  but  the  results  have  not  been  satis- 
factory or  even  commensurate  with  the  time  put  on  this  kind 
of  work.  To  set  a  child  or  a  class  to  making  sentences  day  af- 
ter day,  soon  becomes  an  old  story  devoid  of  interest,  and  it 
has  no  more  educational  value  than  to  require  a  pupil  to  keep 
on  copying  the  alphabet  or  the  multiplication  table  after  these 
are  once  learned.     The  best  results  are  reached  when  the  pu- 
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pils  are  so  taught  that  the  instruction  leads  them  to  consecu- 
tive thought  in  expressing  themselves  in  writing  and  in  con- 
versation. 

To  call  on  children  to  write  a  composition  before  they  have 
had  the  necessary  preliminary  drill  is  not  more  rational  than  to 
command  raw  recruits  to  go  thru  the  "manual  of  arms"  be- 
fore they  had  ever  been  drilled.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  mind  to  communicate  before  communication  is  possible. 
That  something  is  a  composite,  made  up  of  subject-matter 
duly  arranged,  and  the  possessor  should  have  some  little  skill 
in  the  manner  of  delivering  it  to  the  best  advantage.  To  call 
on  a  pupil  to  present  that  which  he  has  not,  and  never  did  have, 
is  bordering  on  the  margin  of  the  impossible,  and  this  is 
largely  what  is  required  too  often  in  the  ready-made  compo- 
sition exercise.  Teachers  are  often  surprized  at  the  meager 
results  when  they  have  assigned  topics  for  written  composi- 
tions, and  find  how  little  original  matter  the  pupils  are  able  to 
produce.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  of  great  surprise — the 
drawing  of  supplies  from  an  empty  store.  Where  nothing  has 
been  sown,  nothing  can  be  reaped,  and  this  holds  as  true  in 
school  teaching  as  in  agriculture. 

Independent  sentence  making,  instead  of  related  independ- 
ent sentence  making,  has  been  the  chief  defect  in  composition, 
whether  oral  or  written,  and  this  deficiency  needs  to  be  reme- 
died in  all  language  instruction.  How  shall  the  children  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  connected  thought,  and  be  able  to  express 
that  thought?  are  questions  which  have  not  yet  received  much 
attention  in  educational  circles.  It  is  well  known  that  when 
a  subject  is  not  clearly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  bring  the  matter  of  thought  clearly  before  the  mind, 
so  that  it  can  be  studied  and  assimilated,  and  then  used  as  oc- 
casion requires.  Weak  attempts  have  been  made  to  build  up 
such  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  but  without  per- 
manent success.  To  this  problem  I  have  addrest  myself  for 
some  time,  searching  for  something  that  seemed  to  be  rational 
and  at  the  same  time  could  be  easily  applied  by  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  In  saying  this,  it  is  granted  that  there  is  much 
writing  in  the  schools ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  with- 
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out  thought  content,  a  mere  copying  of  empty  words  held  in 
the  memory,  devoid  of  effective  mental  action. 

Any  kind  of  training  or  exercise,  to  be  valuable,  must  make 
the  mind  work  hard.  How,  then,  may  this  effective  work  be 
done  ?  Instead  of  mere  formal  copying  of  random  sentences, 
dictation  exercises  should  occupy  nearly  all  the  time  given  to 
written  language  work  in  the  ward  school  as  well  as  in  the 
high  school.  Such  exercises  may  be  conducted  thus :  The 
teacher  reads  a  paragraph  from  one  of  the  reading  books  used 
in  school,  and  from  a  selection  with  which  the  class  is  already 
familiar.  Now  the  teacher  reads  it  the  second  time — a  sen- 
tence or  a  piece  of  a  sentence  at  a  time.  The  pupils  having 
slate  and  pencil,  or  pencil  and  paper,  write  as  the  teacher  dic- 
tates. They  have  been  instructed  to  use  their  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  capitals,  punctuation,  quotations,  and  so  forth.  When 
the  paragraph  is  thus  dictated,  then  each  pupil  takes  his  book 
and  corrects  his  mistakes  from  the  book.  Let  this  be  a  part 
of  the  language  drill  each  day,  and  the  results  will  be  sur- 
prizing in  one  year's  time.  Dictation  in  the  manner  indicated 
involves  a  great  deal  in  exercising  nearly  all  the  child's  mental 
power.  The  senses  that  are  brought  into  play  are  hearing, 
sight,  the  movement  of  the  hand ;  while  attention,  observation, 
memory,  imagination,  judgment,  reason,  and  will  are  all  ac- 
tively engaged.  The  hand  is  trained  to  keep  up  with  the  mem- 
ory in  expressing  the  ideas  as  they  flow  thru  the  mind;  the 
ear  must  catch  each  sound,  while  the  memory  keeps  them  in 
place  ready  for  use  as  the  fingers  jot  them  down;  the  imagi- 
nation, judgment,  and  reason  are  all  vigorously  at  work  de- 
ciding where  one  sentence  begins  and  another  ends,  while  the 
will  holds  the  mind  to  the   words. 

Such  an  exercise  will  be  seen,  on  examination,  to  be  many- 
sided.  This  is  not  all.  The  reflex  habit  engendered  is  invalu- 
able. Dictation  exercises  show  connected  or  related  sentences, 
and  the  careful  attention  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  give  to  this 
class  of  work  begets  in  him  the  very  habit  that  is  so  necessary 
to  his  future  progress  in  written  language.  In  reading  to  a 
class  a  sentence  at  a  time,  the  auditor  must  think  how  he  will 
write  it,  and  then  the  act  of  comparing  his  own  effort  with  the 
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work  from  which  the  extract  was  read  forces  him  into  the 
habit  of  seeing  the  logical  connection  of  sentences,  and  this 
passes  over  into  the  habit  of  logical  thinking  and  logical  writ- 
ing. Spelling,  punctuation,  and  a  taste  and  feeling  for  all  the 
elements  involved  in  good  literary  composition,  and  without 
which  no  good  writing  is  possible,  all  force  themselves  into  and 
become  a  part  of  the  mental  fiber  of  the  pupil.  Much  practise 
in  this  kind  of  composition  will  give  one  a  correct  idea  of 
what  good  writing  is,  and  thus,  almost  imperceptibly,  a  good 
style  is  acquired.  This  plan  is  not  designed  to  supersede  en- 
tirely what  is  called  original  compositions,  or  other  language 
work. 

As  the  child  makes  progress  in  writing  from  dictation,  he 
should  try  his  skill  on  such  topics  as  lie  clearly  within  his 
range  of  knowledge.  By  this  is  not  meant  the  assignment  of 
a  topic  the  child  is  to  hunt  up  in  books,  inform  himself  about 
extensively,  then  reproduce  upon  paper  as  an  original  compo- 
sition. Such  a  performance  is  simply  a  memory  effort  to  re- 
produce what  he  has  read,  or  else  a  poor  paraphrasing  of  the 
authors  he  has  dipt  into.  It  is  evident  that  little  value  can 
be  derived  from  such  work. 

To  show  the  logical  connection  of  sentences,  the  teacher  may 
derange  the  sentences  in  a  paragraph,  and  have  the  class  pass 
judgment  upon  the  changes  thus  made.  There  is  generally  an 
orderly  unfolding  of  the  sentences  in  a  paragraph,  and  to  get 
the  pupil  to  see  this  point  is  always  a  great  gain  in  construct- 
ing paragraphs.  The  act  of  the  judgment  in  deciding  the  order 
in  which  the  sentences  shall  be  marshaled  in  a  paragraph  is  a 
fine  art. 

TECHNICAL   TERMS   IN    GRAMMAR 

There  is  in  some  quarters  a  disinclination  to  have  children, 
when  studying  the  English  grammar,  learn  the  technical 
terms.  This  squeamishness  does  not  exist,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
regard  to  any  other  branch.  Each  science  has  its  technique, 
which  must  be  mastered  before  much  progress  is  possible. 
What  distinguishes  chiefly  one  science  from  another  are  the 
technical  terms.    A  science  without  its  technique  is  not  a  sci- 
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ence.  Certain  elements  or  conditions  are  known  by  different 
terms,  and  these  terms  are  to  be  mastered  by  the  learner,  no 
difference  by  what  names  they  are  designated.  The  terms 
used  in  language  are  comprehensive  and  scientific.  A  precise 
meaning  is  attached  to  each  one.  The  learner  is  to  make  the 
meaning  his  own  before  he  quits  it,  and  then  it  is  expected 
that  he  is  to  remember  it  and  use  it  when  necessary.  Sen- 
tences are  things  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  their  structure 
and  use  as  any  other  objects,  whatsoever  their  purpose  may 
be,  because  they  reveal  in  the  highest  form  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind.  The  person,  therefore,  who  can  construct  a 
sentence  skilfully,  or  take  it  to  pieces  in  an  artistic  man- 
ner, has  a  far  better  chance  cf  getting  the  thought  out  of  the 
words  thus  strung  together  than  the  one  who  has  not  been 
drilled  in  this  severe  method  of  analysis  and  reasoning.  To 
analyze  a  sentence  is  the  same  act  precisely  as  to  take  a  com- 
pound and  resolve  it  chemically  into  its  elements,  with  this 
additional  advantage  in  favor  of  sentence  analysis,  that  the 
sentence  elements  can  always  be  recombined  into  the  origi- 
nal compound ;  whereas  in  chemistry,  such  a  recombination 
is  not  often  possible.  This  marks  the  difference  between 
a  chemical  union  and  a  linguistic  union.  So  far  as  the  an- 
alysis extends,  the  two  processes  are  identical  in  thought. 
That  a  language  is  to  be  studied  as  all  other  sciences  are 
studied  is  perfectly  clear,  if  it  is  to  be  studied  at  all,  and 
all  attempts  to  degrade  it  to  a  little  practise  work  indi- 
cate a  superficial  view  of  the  subject.  A  time  comes  in  the 
development  of  the  child  thru  his  educational  life  when  he 
should  study  grammar  as  a  science  and  in  a  scientific  manner, 
otherwise,  he  will  never  master  the  subject,  or  be  able  to  tell 
whether  the  sentence  he  writes  or  speaks  is  correct  or  incorrect. 

Every  combination  of  practical  exercises  should  lead  up  to 
a  general  principle,  which  should  be  stated  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, including  all  particular  or  special  cases  under  it. 

This  is  the  logical  as  well  as  the  scientific  order  of  arriving 
at  the  truth.  Put  in  another  form,  it  signifies  that  the  learner 
starts  from  a  given  point,  travels  to  another  more  elevated, 
more  comprehensive,  and  from  which  he  can  take  a  survey 
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which  reveals  clearly  to  him  all  that  is  connected,  or  may  be 
connected,  with  his  second  position  of  observation.  Empirical 
rules  or  directions  can  never  give  this  comprehensive  survey. 
The  mind  naturally  groups  similars  into  a  synthesis  or  unity, 
and  the  progress  of  unification  is  going  on  continually  in  all 
minds  that  are  partially  or  fully  developed. 

Language  and  grammar  should  not  be  divorced.  Good 
teaching  will  consider  them  together.  To  gain  ideas  and  to 
communicate  them  seems  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  all 
study.  There  is  skill  in  calling  these  ideas  into  activity  in  the 
right  order  of  their  development,  and  the  thoughts  built 
upon  them  are  exprest  or  can  be  exprest  in  good  form. 
To  achieve  such  a  result  the  teacher  must  be  entirely  familiar 
with  the  accurate  use  of  words  and  their  modifications,  the 
functions  or  relations  of  the  words  in  sentences,  and  with  sen- 
tence structure  and  analysis. 

At  the  beginning  the  pupil  is  not  hampered  with  rules  or 
the  laws  of  sentence  making.  Later,  as  his  insight  enlarges, 
he  begins  to  look  more  minutely  at  each  sentence,  and  the  de- 
sire is  awakened  to  take  the  sentence  to  pieces,  and  to  consider 
the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  whole,  to  the  laws  governing 
the  entire  process  of  sentence  making.  This  is  the  journey  of 
the  soul  thru  language  in  the  common  school. 

Passing  now  to  a  few  of  the  more  practical  details  of  lan- 
guage teaching,  there  should  be  a  systematic  method  of  going 
at  this  work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  develop  connected 
thought  in  oral  or  written  expression.  This  observation  im- 
plies: 1.  A  plan  of  preparation;  2.  A  plan  of  presentation; 
3.  A  plan  of  associating  the  new  ideas  with  those  previously 
acquired ;  4.  A  plan  of  solidification.  These  four  subdivisions, 
read  between  the  lines,  mean  the  development  of  principles 
along  certain  centers,  and  then  the  building  up  in  the  mind  of 
a  mass  of  definite,  related,  usable  knowledge  as  the  science 
of  English  grammar. 

In  the  best  elementary  schools  in  France  the  little  children 
from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  virtually  master,  and  can  apply, 
so  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  all  the  grammatical  terms  of 
their  mother  tongue  and  many  of  the  niceties  of  that  language, 
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so  that  this  careful  technical  drilling  the  children  receive,  and 
which  they  understand  well,  is  the  chief  reason  why  the 
French  people  express  their  thoughts  so  artistically.  We  are 
most  inconsistent  in  our  language  teaching.  We  are  afraid  to 
put  our  children  to  learning  the  parts  of  speech  or  their  prop- 
erties till  they  are  about  ready  to  enter  college,  as  if  it  were 
any  harder  for  a  child  to  learn  the  different  parts  of  speech 
than  to  learn  the  different  parts  of  a  fly,  grasshopper,  dog, 
cat,  pocket-knife,  or  sled. 

In  the  first  and  second  readers  the  little  children  can  learn, 
and  will  learn,  that  certain  sentences  are  declarative,  impera- 
tive, interrogative,  or  exclamatory,  owing  to  their  use,  and 
that  their  names  correspond  to  the  actual  speech  of  daily  con- 
versation :  the  pupils  soon  learn  to  classify  these  sentences 
properly.  For  small  children  it  may  be  necessary  at  first  to 
keep  a  model  sentence  of  each  kind  written  on  the  board.  The 
fundamental  idea  is  that  the  sentence  is  the  unit  of  thought, 
and  that  the  form  the  sentence  takes  is  dependent  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  thought  or  feeling  is  to  be  exprest. 

The  type  forms  of  sentences  are  three:  i.  John  runs;  2. 
John  saws  wood ;  3.  John  is  a  good  boy.  What  is  meant  here 
is  that  the  regular  order  of  expressing  a  statement  is  by  the  use 
of  subject  and  verb;  or  subject,  verb,  and  object;  or  subject, 
verb,  and  attribute  (or  complement).  Of  course,  the  pupil 
will  be  drilled  in  changing  these  types  into  the  interrogative 
or  imperative  form  as  occasion  may  demand. 

In  doing  this,  he  gets  the  idea  that  the  language  he  speaks 
and  reads  is  a  flexible  instrument,  and  he  is  furthermore  im- 
prest with  the  idea,  if  his  attention  is  directed  properly  to 
it,  that  no  one  sentence  or  clause  as  such  can  have  in  its  struc- 
ture more  than  three  of  these  elements,  which  must  consist 
of  subject,  verb,  object;  or,  subject,  verb,  attribute.  When 
these  points  have  been  firmly  fixt  and  firmly  held  in  the  mind, 
and  all  this  can  be  done  in  the  third  grade  or  third  year  of  the 
child's  work  in  school,  along  with  it  naturally  come  the  ele- 
ments which  modify  nouns  and  verbs.  During  the  fourth  year 
the  noun  subject  has  been  so  extended  from  the  single  word 
into  the  phrase  and  the  clause,  as  subjects  of  sentences,  and 
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the  single  verb  at  first  used  is  now  supplanted  by  two,  three, 
or  four  words  as  the  verb,  but  never  more  than  four  in  one 
simple  sentence  or  clause.  The  adjective  and  adverbial  ele- 
ments now  include  word,  phrase,  clause  elements,  and  the  con- 
necting elements  are  so  simple  in  their  nature,  except  relative 
pronouns  and  conjunctive  adverbs,  as  to  require  very  little 
attention.  The  main  thing  now  is  to  have  the  pupils  thoroly 
drilled,  not  only  in  the  use  of  the  language,  but  to  know  what 
are  the  essential  elements,  the  modifying  elements,  and  the 
connecting  elements  in  sentences.  I  prefer  this  method  of 
presentation  and  development  to  any  other;  others  prefer  pick- 
ing out  the  parts  of  speech  and  gradually  working  up  to  the 
essential  and  modifying  elements.  The  outcome  will  not  be 
very  different,  but  I  prefer  taking  hold  of  the  big  facts  first, 
and  the  little  ones  will  find  their  places  in  due  time. 

From  the  essential  and  modifying  elements  which  are  now 
thrown  into  a  very  few  classes,  the  passage  to  the  parts  of 
speech  and  their  properties  is  easily  and  logically  made. 

When  the  pupil  has  learned  the  properties  of  a  part  of  speech, 
he  need  not  learn  these  more  than  once ;  the  only  point  he  has 
to  observe  is  whether  a  noun  has  the  possessive,  or  whether 
a  personal  pronoun  or  a  relative  pronoun  has  the  nominative, 
possessive,  or  objective  form. 

In  mastering  the  verb,  the  signs  of  the  tenses  should  be 
committed  to  memory,  just  as  the  pupils  learn  the  multipli- 
cation table  or  any  other  piece  of  information  that  needs  to 
be  known. 

I  believe  in  the  strictest  and  most  exact  use  of  the  gram- 
matical terms,  and  that  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  give 
a  reason,  if  it  be  necessary,  why  a  sentence  is  correct  or  faulty, 
for  every  step  he  takes  in  the  analysis  of  a  sentence.  There 
must  be  a  logical  basis  as  the  background  for  all  language, 
or  any  other  kind  of  intelligent  work.  The  right  use  of  pro- 
nouns will  diminish  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  mistakes 
in  the  use  of  language,  while  the  proper  discrimination  in  re- 
gard to  the  agreement  of  subjects  and  verbs  will  eliminate 
largely  the  remainder;  a  little  attention  to  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs will  fix  their  use  and  position  in  sentences. 
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Above  all  things,  the  pupil  needs  to  have  within  himself  the 
ability  to  tell  whether  a  sentence  is  correct  or  incorrect,  and 
why.  He  needs  a  better  reason  for  his  opinion  than  that  some 
one  may  have  thus  used  it.  He  must  be  a  maker  as  well  as 
user  of  the  language.  His  judgment  needs  balancing  on  ev- 
ery sentence  and  paragraph,  and  unless  the  learner  has  within 
himself  the  reason  for  every  step,  he  is  always  liable  to  trip, 
stumble,  and  fall.     Grammar  must  be  dug  out. 

James  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IV 
A  HELLENIST'S  VIEW  OF  ITALIAN 

A  few  years  ago,  with  the  cordial  disapproval  of  nearly  all 
classical  colleagues,  the  present  writer  exprest  a  willingness 
to  yield  to  German,  instead  of  claiming  for  Greek,  the  second 
position,  after  Latin,  among  foreign  languages  in  the  ordinary 
college  preparatory  course.  Nor  did  he  strenuously  urge  the 
inclusion  of  any  third  alien  speech  in  the  regular  subcollegiate 
program.  That  is,  both  Greek  and  the  Romance  languages 
may,  without  disaster,  become,  as  a  rule,  merely  college  elect- 
ives :  "  like  Hebrew,"  if  ally  or  opponent  insists  on  that  rather 
depressing  colophon. 

Not  all  Gentile  children,  however,  even  now,  grow  up  wholly 
ignorant  of  Israel's  marvelous  history  and  priceless  gifts  to 
humanity.  No  less  should  Greek  myth,  at  least  in  glimmering 
flashes,  illumine  even  the  cradle.  Gentle  Iris  and  treacherous 
Eros,  Hermes  the  rogue  and  Hephaistos  the  magic  artist,  are 
among  the  fittest  comrades  of  wonder-loving  boyhood.  Greek 
sculpture  has  hardly  yet  even  worthy  imitators  and  pupils. 
The  fluted  shaft  and  curving  capital,  pediment  and  epistyle, 
triglyph  and  metope  meet  the  eye  in  every  modern  city 
street.  Epic,  lyric,  drama,  idyll,  are  words  of  little  meaning, 
if  Theocritos,  Euripides,  Sappho,  Homer  be  utter  strangers. 
"  Democracy  "  itself  is  a  Greek  name  for  a  Greek  experiment. 
It  was  never  proposed  to  expel  Hellenism  from  secondary  edu- 
cation :  nor  from  primary  either.  A  lad  who  goes  to  college 
or  business  at  eighteen  quite  ignorant  of  the  faraway  past  has 
been  ignobly,  dishonestly  taught,  kept  in  ignorance  of  those 
to  whom  he  is  most  indebted,  who  are  the  closest  of  spiritual 
ancestry. 

The  only  linguistic  question  involved,  thus  far,  is  the  real 
study  of  the  vernacular.     That  alone,  with  the  aid  of  an  ade- 
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quate  dictionary,  may  be  made  almost  a  liberal  education. 
Even  a  mere  random  half-dozen  of  our  own  words  (like  tanta- 
lize, July,  cavalier,  Friday,  algebra,  veranda)  may  lead  us  hap- 
pily around  the  globe,  and  home  again  with  widened  vistas. 

Of  course,  bilingual  parents,  special  home-training,  or 
travel  may  make  any  child  so  far  a  second  Louis  Agassiz  that 
"  a  goodly  leash  of  mother  tongues  hath  he."  Even  in  school, 
extra  sections  can  often  be  profitably  formed  for  precocious 
pupils  or  for  those  with  a  special  gift  for  linguistics.  But 
a  curriculum  is  made  for  the  ordinary  children  of  average 
parents. 

The  pedagogical  question  here  raised,  then,  like  the  alter- 
native problem  of  beginning  Greek,  may  come  up  either  in 
the  last  years  of  school  life,  or  not  until  the  early  college  days. 
Given  a  fair  foundation  of  Latin, — and  here  the  present  scribe 
is  so  conservative  that  he  would  ordain  this  basic  study  for 
every  one  who  would  fain  enter  the  academic  gate, — which 
Romance  language,  if  either,  shall  follow?  Milton's  light- 
hearted  assumption  was  only  premature:  not  the  boy  in  his 
"  leisure  hours,"  but  the  man  or  woman  of  serious  literary 
culture,  should  eventually  at  least  read  easily  three  or  more 
Romance  dialects.  But  which  comes  naturally  first? 
•  The  answer  offered  here  is :  Italian  rather  than  French, 
above  all  if  there  is  to  be  abundant  time  and  inclination  for 
both. 

As  a  rather  hastily  acquired  tool  for  scientific  or  other  spe- 
cial research,  it  must  be  conceded  that  French  often,  perhaps 
usually,  ranks  next  to  the  absolutely  indispensable  Teutonic 
speech  of  the  only  truly  learned  folk,  dcr  griindlich  gclehrten 
Deutschen.  Such  an  ability  to  pursue  our  chosen  specialty  into 
one  or  another  alien  idiom  is  barely  a  linguistic  feat  at  all. 
The  modicum  of  French  or  German  is  simply  an  obstacle  to  be 
past,  in  attaining  to  the  calculus,  to  Egyptian  archeology, 
or  to  the  latest  chemical  theories.  For  such  work-a-day 
French,  a  month  of  strenuous  application  is  abundant. 

Still  less  serious  is  the  question  of  the  traveler's  need. 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  high-school  graduates  remain  at 
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home.  For  the  actual  crises  of  the  foreign  railroad,  hotel, 
and  street,  a  sufficient  vocabulary  can  be  acquired  by  mere 
cramming  within  a  week,  or  can  even  be  plainly  written  on  the 
back  of  a  carte  de  visite  for  ready  reference. 

The  sustained  scholastic  study  of  each  new  language  should 
be  illuminated  by  comparison  with  those  already  known.  The 
essential  identity  of  structure  and  vocabulary,  within  the  lin- 
guistic family,  should  be  constantly  pointed  out.  A  large 
comprehension  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  each  speech,  as  the 
vehicle  of  a  national  literature  and  the  expression  of  a 
national  character,  is  the  final  object  sought.  Even  a  fair 
colloquial  mastery  is  rather  an  incident,  or  a  helpful  means 
to  the  more  scholarly  and  philosophic  ends. 

As  for  "  a  perfect  accent,"  that  is  the  vainest  of  unattain- 
able chimeras.  Carl  Schurz,  the  most  eloquent  of  Americans 
in  both  languages,  after  fifty-five  years  spent  in  America,  could 
not  say  "  good-morning  "  without  betraying  his  German  birth. 
The  burr  of  the  Scotchman,  the  twang  of  Cape  Cod,  is  pro- 
verbial. In  moderation,  it  is  no  more  deplorable  than  the 
irregularities  of  handwriting  that  differentiate  from  Spen- 
cerian  symmetry.  The  mintmarks  of  race,  of  locality,  of  indi- 
viduality are  not  to  be  erased.  No  one  old  enough  to  read 
these  lines  will  ever  acquire  "  Parisian  "  French :  nor  Oxford 
English,  either.  It  is  no  more  to  be  desired  than  naturaliza- 
tion as  a  British  subject.  As  at  many  other  points,  the  dis- 
cussion threatens  to  range  too  wide,  and  turn  into  an  ethical 
diatribe.  Shame  on  the  man  who  is  ashamed  of  his  birth- 
marks ! 

The  reasons  for  setting  Italian  before  French  may  seem, 
at  first,  as  ragged  and  ill-assorted  as  Falstaffs  recruits.  Even 
the  order  of  their  succession  here  will  hardly  be  severely  logi- 
cal.   At  least,  they  touch  on  topics  of  large  interest. 

Imprimis,  then,  that  Romagno-Tuscan  speech,  first  fully 
ennobled  by  Dante,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  nearly  all  Italian 
literature  since,  and  is  taught  in  every  common  school  of  the 
peninsula  and  of  Sicily,  is  remarkably  close  akin  to  the  real 
colloquial   Latin,    spoken   in   Latium    from    Plautus'   day   to 
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Petronius',  as  distinguished  from  the  inflated  rhetoric  and 
periodic  style  of  Ciceronian  full-dress,  which  was  no  man's 
vernacular.  There  are  no  miracles  of  changeless  survival  or 
revival.  Two  decades  ago  the  present  writer  uttered  a  pro- 
test against  the  notion  that  "  Attic  Greek  "  of  1885  a.d.  and 
of  400  b.c.  could  be  in  any  sense  identical.  And  yet,  one 
often  wonders  if  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  present 
Trastevere  would  have  such  serious  difficulty. in  understand- 
ing Julia  and  Tulliola  redivivce — especially  if  the  elder  maids 
would  chat  simply  of 

"Some  natural  sorrow,  loss  or  pain, 
That  has  been  and  may  be  again," 

not  of 

"Old  unhappy  far  off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago," 

as  their  stately  sires  too  often  did. 

Almost  all  the  "  recessive"  accents  in  Italian,  the  delicate 
choice  between  "  close  "  or  "  open  "  c  and  0,  the  curious  two- 
fold stem  of  the  preterites,  nearly  everything  which  a  mere 
Ollendorff  pillories  as  "  irregular,"  can  be  illuminated  and 
made  interesting  by  proper  comparison  with  the  Latin  equiva- 
lents. Italian  should  be  first  approached,  by  any  trained  stu- 
dent, as  a  late  dialectic  form  of  Latin. 

Then  again, — thanks,  above  all,  to  that  first  great  poet, 
perhaps  the  greatest  master  of  style  who  ever  spoke  and  wrote, 
— Italian,  with  all  its  softened  grace,  has  never  lost  a  certain 
elemental  directness.  It  is  close  to  nature.  If  any  "  master 
of  them  that  know  "  hesitates  to  support  this  claim,  let  him 
revive  his  love  and  confidence  by  dreaming  an  hour  over  the 
Canti  Popolari  Toscani,  in  any  such  collection  as  Giuseppe 
Tigri's.  Here  a  hundred  nameless  folk,  poets  and  impro- 
visatori,  pour  out  their  effortless  rispctti  and  stornclli  with  a 
birdlike  melody  restful  to  ear  and  heart.  The  homelier  and 
deeper-rooted  rustic  wisdom  of  Giusti's  Proverbi  Toscani 
should  stand  beside  the  other  volume. 

There  is  no  intention  to  assail,  here  or  elsewhere,  either 
French — a  casual  acquaintance;  or  Spanish — an  honored,  un- 
familiar neighbor.     But  surely,  both  are,  by  comparison,  in 
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general  structural  character  and  also  in  idiom,  courtly,  arti- 
ficial, elaborate.  They  appeal  far  less  easily  and  directly  to 
the  forthright  soul  of  early  youth  than  does  the  natural  sim- 
plicity of,  e.  g.,  Edmondo  de  Amicis'  Cuorc  (usually  called. 
Heart  of  a  boy,  in  English  dress),  or  of  the  immortal  Promessi 
sposi. 

The  third  claim  is  for  musical  and  rhythmic  quality.  That 
Parisian  French  is  not  a  first  choice  for  passionate  lyric  or 
love-song,  especially,  countrymen  even  of  Villon  and  Beranger, 
de  Musset  and  Hugo,  might  be  found  to  concede.  Not  rarely 
is  the  sole  libretto  of  a  Teutonic  or  Gallic  opera  printed  and 
sung  in  the  language  of  si.  It  is  not  a  mere  chance  that  the 
technical  directions  in  every  musical  score  are  Italian  words, 
and  that  most  of  them  have  past  unchanged  into  the  familiar 
vocabulary  of  nearly  every  people  in  Western  Europe.  The 
enjoyment  and  creation  of  music,  as  of  the  other  fine  arts,  long 
atrophied  in  the  iron  grip  of  Puritanism,  or,  later  still,  ground 
underfoot  in  the  absorbing  race  for  the  dollar,  is  here  and 
now  each  year  coming  more  and  more  to  its  own.  Every 
serious  lover,  certainly  every  profest  devotee,  of  harmony 
and  melody  will  always  find  Italian  indispensable. 

The  fourth  claim  is  more  likely  to  meet  with  resentful  ques- 
tioning. Curiously  enough,  nearly  every  critic  in  Southern 
Europe  is  inclined — being  perhaps  freer  from  unconscious  bias 
in  his  attitude  toward  a  mother-  than  toward  a  sister-speech — 
to  enthrone  not  Alighieri,  but  Alighieri's  ghostly  guide  in  the 
seat  of  world-wide  poetic  supremacy.  Dante's  own  words  are 
modest,  yet  full  of  conscious  pride.  As  to  his  unique  rever- 
ence for  Virgil,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  knew  prac- 
tically nothing  of  Homer,  and  could  forget  even  to  name  so 
congenial  a  spirit  as  the  brooding,  fiery,  religious  Aischylos. 
The  essayist  has  already  made  frank  confession  elsewhere, 
that  Virgil  is  to  him  an  overrated  poet,  essentially  elegiac,  an 
exquisite  plaintive  voice  in  the  minor  key,  a  master  of  transla- 
tion and  adaptation,  who  sank  under  the  unwelcome  burden 
of  a  race-epic.  This  very  position  of  his  as  the  court  poet  of 
Augustus  and  eulogist  of  /Eneas  probably  aided  essentially 
in  giving  him  the  high  place  which  he  holds  in  Dante's  scheme. 
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Possibly  it  is  Dante's  own  praise  that  still  maintains  the 
Mantuan  above  the  Florentine  in  the  general  esteem  of  living 
Latins. 

At  any  rate,  by  creative  imagination,  by  dazzling  pictorial 
vividness,  by  austere  purity  of.  lofty  utterance,  even  in  the  re- 
sistless dagger-thrust  of  his  single  phrase,  Dante  seems  not 
merely  the  supreme  artist  of  the  long  centuries  between  the 
greatest  Greeks  and  the  one  companionless  Elizabethan,  but 
on  the  whole  of  more  value,  as  a  master  and  model  of  style, 
than  any  other  poet  whatsoever. 

It  is  conceded  at  once  that  the  Inferno  is  to  be  read  by  school 
children  only  in  careful  selections.  But  most  of  the  Purgatorio, 
much  of  the  Paradiso,  and  certainly  many  portions  of  the 
Vita  nuova,  are  the  proper  birthright  of  youth.  Or,  if  this 
be  too  sweeping  a  claim,  then  an  introduction  to  the  language 
of  Manzoni  and  Carducci,  even  of  Petrarca's 

"Chiare,  fresche,  e  dolci  acque," 

need  not  lead  by  too  straight  a  path  to  Farinata's  fiery  tomb, 
or  thru  Pier  delle  Vigne's  haunted  wood  :  haunted  tho  it  is,  like 
most  of  the  companion-scenes,  by  undoubted  Virgilian  echoes. 
However  many  such  exceptions  in  detail,  the  first  of  educa- 
tional maxims  is  still  fearlessly  flaunted  against  every  chal- 
lenger : 

The  Best  is  Never  too  Good  for  the  Beginner 

Above  and  beyond  all  other  reasons,  then,  the  austere  lan- 
guage, the  winged  thought,  the  style,  of  Dante,  whose  every 
shaft  bites  deep  into  the  target's  gold,  is  more  truly  indis- 
pensable to  every  young  dreamer  of  the  dream,  to  every  possi- 
ble future  bender  of  the  bow,  than  any  other  non-English 
poet.  Tho  we  educate  the  commonplace,  we  hope  always  for 
eagle-eyed  genius. 

From  this  aerial  venture  the  anticlimax  must  be  swift.  Be 
it  complete.  Italian  is  in  a  fashion  the  vernacular  of  myriads 
of  humble  workers  among  us :  and  the  floodgates  are  not  yet 
even  fully  opened.  This  mass  is,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
in  need  of  Americanizing  influences.  In  the  "  Black  Hand  " 
and  "  Mafia  "  we  know,  or  fancy  we  know,  a    few  at  their 
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worst.  The  rest  are  better  than  we  generally  think  them. 
Their  gravest  failings  are  largely  those  of  undeveloped  child- 
ishness. 

The  first  need  here  as  elsewhere  is  intelligent  sympathy 
based  on  closer  knowledge.  These  herded  men  and  rather 
secluded  women,  both  usually  illiterate,  are  slow  to  learn  our 
speech  or  understand  our  ways.  New  York  schoolhouses  were 
mobbed  last  year  by  Italian  mothers  who  believed  that  vac- 
cination was  an  atrocious  form  of  murder.  The  mountain 
does  not  come  to  Mahomet.  Their  language  is  one  bridge 
over  the  gulf. 

These  conditions,  already  familiar  in  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn, are  doubtless  repeated,  or  likely  to  be  repeated,  in  num- 
berless American  cities,  towns,  or  even  villages.  In  five  years 
there  has  not  come  into  the  essayist's  day  an  occasion  when 
Romaic  Greek,  French,  or  German  was  actually  required : 
needed  in  hot  haste,  like  the  proverbial  Texan's  gun.  But 
a  hundred  times,  at  least,  have  a  few  Italian  words  been  most 
helpful,  despite  the  fact  that  no  swarthy  son  of  Sicily  or  Apulia 
expects  even  one  from  us.  The  occasions  have  been  diverse, 
from  our  artist-colleague's  picturesque  but  helpless  models  to 
the  rough  laboring  gangs  astray  on  the  "  rapid  transit  "  lines. 
With  the  Italian  barber  or  cobbler  conversation  is  often  less 
limited.  Occasionally  an  intelligent  patriot,  a  social  philoso- 
pher, even  a  scholar,  is  found  engaged  in  such  modest  service. 
So  a  real  acquaintance  takes  root.  Real  acquaintance  with 
real  Americans  is  the  only  true  method  of  naturalization. 

Again,  to  double  back  once  more,  the  worthy  ideal  of  travel 
is  not  the  hasty  globe-trotting  rush  along  the  most  trodden 
ways.  A  far  more  profitable  use  of  a  full  year,  or  a  longer 
period,  for  a  family  or  an  individual,  is  a  relatively  settled 
sojourn  in  a  sufficiently  alien  land.  Despite  a  longing  glance 
at  such  a  transalpine  paradise  as  Weimar  or  Bonn,  Stuttgart 
or  Nuremberg,  the  present  writer,  if  permitted  to  migrate  in 
such  fashion,  would  settle  his  family  in  some  minor  Tuscan 
city,  like  Siena,  or  mayhap  little  San  Gemignano,  planning  to 
spend  possibly  a  third  of  the  year  in  excursions  that  might 
range  from  Como  to  Syracuse.     Of  all  human  languages  he 
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would  wish  young  children  to  hear  and  imitate  naturally,  in 
conversation,  play,  and  song, 

"La  lingua  Toscana  nella  bocca  Romana." 

One  may  even  dream  of  a  historic  rather  than  an  artificial 
and  rootless  international  speech. 

Possibly  it  may  seem  disloyal  not  to  have  given  Greece  the 
preference.  But  in  Italy  the  treasures  of  the  Renaissance  are 
also  piled  high  over  the  abundant  records  of  classicism.  Even 
Greek  pottery,  and  sculpture,  can  be  exhaustively  studied  in 
Rome  and  Naples;  and  Athens  is  after  all  within  the  ex- 
cursionist's easy  reach  from  either  Italian  city.  The  collo- 
quial Romaic  of  living  Hellas  is  neither  a  miraculous  survival 
of  classical  Greek  nor  yet  of  first-rate  importance  for  its  own 
philological,  melodic,  or  literary  quality.  It  is  in  neither 
respect  a  serious  rival  of  Italian. 

Since,  however,  the  Greek  professor's  voice  has  become  un- 
mistakable, be  it  added :  the  Hellenist's  chief  and  absorbing 
interest,  for  decades  or  even  for  generations  to  come,  is  about 
to  be  transferred  from  Delos  and  Delphi,  Cnossos  and 
Olympia,  to  Herculaneum.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  our 
total  treasure  of  Greek  bronzes,  marbles,  possibly  even  manu- 
scripts, will  be  actually  multiplied  from  this  one  source.  If 
a  tithe  of  Dr.  YValdstein's  dreams  be  verified,  the  whole 
history  of  the  Grjeco-Roman  past  is  to  be  retold  in  our 
days. 

The  Italian  nation,  with  jealous  but  not  ignoble  selfishness, 
will  hold,  perhaps  even  be  first  to  interpret,  all  this  treasure- 
trove.  To  the  classical  scholar  in  particular,  therefore,  the 
Italian  land,  nation,  speech  is  presently  to  have  redoubled  im- 
portance. Possibly  this  prospect  has  overshadowed  and 
guided  the  essayist  to  his  firm  conclusion :  that  Italian  is,  here 
and  now,  altogether  more  suitable,  more  practicable,  more 
illuminating  than  French,  as  the  first  stage  toward  the  serious 
scholastic  mastery  of  Romance  languages  and  literatures.  It 
should  be  widely  if  not  generally  taught  in  secondary  schools, 
and  certainly  should  be  pushed  vigorously  to  the  front  in  every 
college. 
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An  obvious  tho  minor  objection  might  be :  where  are  the 
teachers  ?  It  is  true,  to  our  shame,  that  we  are  almost  as  bad 
linguists  as  our  English  cousins.  Italian,  or  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Dante  either,  is  a  scandalously  rare  accomplish- 
ment, even  among  liberally  educated  and  wide-traveled  Hes- 
perian folk.  But  all  this  can  be  mended :  and  meanwhile, 
cultured  Italians  are  not  wholly  unavailable. 

It  will  not  be  added  that  their  language  is  "  easy."  Mastery 
is  never  easy.  Absolute  mastery  of  a  great  culture-speech  is 
literally  unattainable.  There  are  whole  pages  of  the  great 
dictionaries  from  which  the  eldest,  or,  let  us  say,  the  youngest 
Harvard  graduate  could  not  define  or  use  a  single  word 
(Century,  Vol.  I,  p.  184,  may  serve  as  an  example).  No  man 
in  the  world  is  perfectly  prepared  to  interpret  the  Commcdia. 
Perfection  is  "  a  plant  of  paradise,  and  the  seed  has  seldom 
flourished  outside  the  walls." 

But  Italian  is,  at  least,  approachable.  In  particular,  it  has 
not  a  single  sound — like  the  French  nasals,  German  gutturals, 
and  the  two  English  tit's,  surd  and  sonant, — which  is  difficult 
or  unfamiliar  to  other  races.  The  syntax  is  simple  and  direct. 
There  is  hardly  any  declension,  and  the  verb  has  no  great 
terrors  for  the  Latinist.  The  vocabulary  is  so  close  akin  to 
the  Latin  element  in  English  that  most  polysyllables  proffer 
their  meaning  at  first  sight. 

To  our  spelling  reformers,  in  particular,  the  phonetic  quality 
of  Italian  should  be  almost  a  sufficient  charm  in  itself.  A 
single  diacritical  mark,  say,  a  dot,  would  suffice  to  distin- 
guish perfectly  the  "  open  "  c  and  0,  as  well  as  the  sonant  ^ 
and  z.  The  only  remaining  need  would  then  be  the  indication 
of  the  relatively  rare  recessive  accents  on  the  antepenult  or  the 
previous  syllable.  If  that  were  supplied,  the  twenty-one 
familiar  letters  would  suffice  to  indicate  the  sound  of  every 
Italian  word,  as  precisely  as  the  average  alien  ear  could 
detect  it. 

Be  it  reasserted,  no  adult  will  ever  learn  to  speak  a  foreign 
language  "  like  a  native."  The  cadences  of  a  language  sung 
or  intoned,  as  in  Italian,  rather  than  spoken,  can  be  closely 
approached,  even,  only  by  men  and  women  with  trained  musi- 
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cal   voices,   and   only   thru   year-long   imitation  of   educated 
natives. 

But  this  will-o'-the-wisp  of  Parisian,  Florentine  or  Berli- 
ner "  accent,"  ever  pursued  and  never  attained,  has  absolutely 
no  rational  relation  to  the  scholarly  enjoyment  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  kindred  Aryan  civilizations.  Modern 
Italy  is  the  richest  museum,  of  inherited  art-treasures  and 
natural  beauty  combined,  in  all  the  world.  Dante  is  the 
loftiest  of  poets.  The  language  of  Italy  and  of  Dante  should 
be  accounted  indispensable  by  every  man  or  woman  who  sin- 
cerely aims  at  the  completest  self-culture,  at  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment of  music,  of  poetry,  of  beauty,  of  life. 

William  Cranston  Lawton 

Adelphi  College 
Brooklyn 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography  is  the  eighth   similar  annual   summary  of   educational 

Literature.    The  first  seven  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Educational 

Review  for  April,  1900 ;  April,  1 901 ;  June,  1902,  1903,   1904,  1905,  and 

September-October,  1906. 
The  scope  of  the  list  and  the  scheme  of  classification  are  the  same  as  in 

the  earlier  numbers,  and  the  usual  detailed  outline  of  each  is  omitted   as 

they  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  first  seven  numbers. 

According  to  custom,  the  compilers  submit  the  following  seventeen 
titles  as  fairly  representing  the  cream  of  the  year's  literature — books  that 
should  be  found  in  every  educational  library  (and  probably  in  most  public 
libraries  as  well)  and  that  should  be  read  by,  or  accurately  known  to,  all 
serious  students  of  education  or  to  those  particularly  interested  in  the 
special  topics  treated. 

There  are  in  this  list  several  books  which  represent  many  years  of 
experience,  thought,  or  collection  of  material  and  a  few  which  will  at  once 
rank  as  perhaps  the  best  or  the  only  important  discussion  in  English  of 
the  subjects  treated.  Few  of  these  are  so  distinctly  special  in  character 
as  to  make  them  without  interest  to  the  intelligent  general  reader  and  none 
of  them  will  be  without  usefulness  in  public  as  well  as  in  strictly  educa- 
tional libraries. 

The  list  follows  and  full  title,  publisher,  price  and  descriptive  notes  will 
be  found,  thru  the  index,  where  each  book  is  entered  in  the  bibliography 
under  its  proper  subject. 

1  Home — Psychological  principles  of  education. 

2  O'Shea — Dynamic  factors  in  education. 

3  Hamilton — The  recitation. 

4  McMurry — Course  of  study  in  the  eight  grades. 

5  Thorndike — Principles  of  teaching. 

6  Sargent — Physical  education. 

7  Rouillion — Economics  of  manual  training. 
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8  Bates— Talks  on  teaching  English. 

9  Colby — Literature  and  life  in  school. 

10  Cook— The  higher  study,  of  English. 

11  Lamont— English  composition. 

12  Gilbert— The  school  and  its  life. 

13  Kern — Among  country  schools. 

14  Gilman— The  launching  of  a  university. 

15  Hyde— The  college  man  and  the  college  woman. 

16  Paulsen— German   universities. 

17  Thwing— History  of  higher  education  in  America. 

The  titles  are  grouped  by  subjects.  The  first  two  deal  with  fundamental 
psychological  principles  of  education  considered  as  a  science.  Numbers 
3,  4,  and  S,  proceeding  from  psychology,  set  forth  methods  and  sugges- 
tion for  daily  school-room  practise.  The  third  group  embraces  titles 
relating  to  method  in  single  subjects.  Mr.  Sargent's  book  (No.  6)  fur- 
nishes a  better  statement  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  physical  education 
than  we  have  yet  had.  No.  7  offers  clear,  practical  figures  and  descrip- 
tions as  to  the  cost  of  installing  manual  training  work  and  apparatus  in 
elementary  and  high  schools.  Numbers  8,  9,  10,  and  11  all  treat  of  teach- 
ing English,  and  while  no  one  of  them  is  a  book  of  special  power  the  point 
of  view  is  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  desiccated-analytic  method  of 
studying  and  teaching  literature,  which  is  in  too  much  vogue. 

Numbers  12  and  13  have  to  do  with  school  supervision  and  administra- 
tion; the  former  of  town  and  city  schools,  the  latter  of  rural  schools. 
Each  is  written  by  an  experienced  and  successful  administrator. 

The  last  group  of  4  titles  treats  of  higher  education.  Dr.  Gilman's  book 
is  a  series  of  chapters  recounting  his  personal  relations  to  the  history  of 
several  important  American  universities.  President  Hyde  presents  whole- 
some counsel  in  attractive  and  telling  style.  Number  16,  strictly  a  new 
edition,  is  so  enlarged  as  to  be  really  a  new  book  and  is  our  chief  authority. 
President  Thwing  has  prepared  the  most  ambitious  history  of  our  higher 
education  yet  printed,  from  a  wealth  of  material  collected  during  twenty- 
five  years  of  college  work. 

The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  easily  comprehended.  Volume 
and  page  are  separated  by  the  colon.  Thus  6:  386-407  means  Vol.  6,  pages 
386  to  407.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  is  nowhere 
entered  as  a  whole,  but  each  important  article  appears  under  its  appro- 
priate subject.  No  date  beyond  the  month  is  given  in  the  references,  as 
1906  is  always  understood. 
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5  Chancellor,    W.     E.     Educational     outlook.     (Jour,     of    ped.     Mar. 
18:  209-20.) 

"Formal   education    should   be   compulsory   thru   the   period   of   largest   edu- 
cability,   from  eleven  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
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1.  Every  civilization  hitherto  has  broken  down  from  want  of  a  sufficiency  of 
persons  able  to  sustain  and  improve  it. 

2.  In  every  preceding  civilization,  one  factor  of  permanence  has  been  miss- 
ing;  this   factor  is   universal   education. 

3.  The  typical  period  of  educability  in  man  is  early  adolescence. 

4.  By  educating  all  adolescents,  American  civilization  may  be  made  continu- 
ously progressive." 

S  Home,  H.  H.     The  psychological  principles  of  education;  a  study  in 
the  science  of  education.    435  p.  D.     Macmillan,  $1.75. 

In  a  clear,  simple,  readable  style  is  presented  much  excellent  material  and 
many  good,  tho  not  new,  suggestions  for  practical  teaching.  The  chapter 
headings  are  Intellectual,  Emotional,  Moral,  and  Religious  education. 
The  last  2  parts  are  perhaps  the  most  important,  tho  the  writer's  thesis 
is  contained  in  the  earlier  chapters,  and  his  effort  has  been  to  lay  another 
stone  in  the  distinctly  psychologic  base  upon  which  the  educational  super- 
structure is  by  many  held  to  rest.  It  is  much  easier  reading  than  many 
books  of  this  kind,  and  should  be  informing  and  inspiring  to  teachers. 

10  MacVannel,  J.  A.  College  course  in  the  principles  of  education. 
(School  rev.  Feb.     14:69-122.) 

Reprinted  separately  by  the  University  of  Chicago  press.  A  tentative  out- 
line that  "aims  to  present  a  method  for  the  organization  of  educational 
ideas,  rather  than  to  increase  the  store  of  information  concerning  them," 
with  discussion  and  criticisms  by  F.  E.  Bolton,  H.  H.  Home,  J.  A. 
Bergstrom. 

13  O'Connell,  C.  J.     Christian  education.     192  p.  S.     Benziger,  60c. 

Hortatory  chapters  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  on  Domestic  education; 
Education  and  the  republic;  The  teacher;  The  pupil;  The  school;  School 
incentives. 

14  Osborn,   H.   F.     The  seven  factors  of  education.     (Educ.  rev.  June. 

32:56-82.) 

"Truth,  beauty,  learning,  observation,  reason,  expression,  and  production, 
in  their  most  comprehensive  forms,  are  the  seven  forces  of  progress." 

15  O'Shea,    M.    V.     Dynamic    factors    in    education.     320    p.    D.     Mac- 

millan, $1.50. 

By  dynamic  factors  the  author  means  the  muscles  and  controlling  nerve 
centers;  the  motor  and  energic  factors  involved  in  educational  processes. 
Reviewers  seem  agreed  that  the  book  is  readable,  logical,  free  from  extreme 
and  untenable  psychological  opinions,  and  a  very  satisfactory  discussion  of 
what  is  now  known  as  to  the  relation  of  motor  activity  and  control  to 
education. 

\y  Sadler,  M.  E.  The  school  in  some  of  its  relations  to  social  organiza- 
tion and  to  national  life.  ( In  Sociological  society.  Sociological 
papers  v.  2.     p.   121-39.) 

A  statement  of  the  principles  and  conditions  which  should  govern  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  a  national  system  of  education,  especially  those 
which  will  relate  it  to  social  needs  and  structure.  The  complex  British 
educational  problem  is  the  chief  text  of  both  the  paper  and  the  discus- 
sion. Prof.  Sadler's  plea  for  Nationalism  in  education,  as  opposed  to 
Individualism,  is  opposed  by   Earl  Barnes,  in  a  spirited  discussion. 

19  Seeley,  Xevi.     Elementary  pedagogy.     z$7  P-   D-     Hinds  and   Noble, 

$1.25. 

Elementary  text-book  designed  for  normal  school  students.  Adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  candidates  for  certificates  in  pedagogy  required  by 
examining  boards  and  school  superintendents. 
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21  Woodward,   C.   M.     The   science   of  education.     (Science,   Dec.    24: 

833-45-) 

Address  before  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science. 
New  York,  Dec.   1906. 

The  necessity  cf  scientific  guidance  in  formulating  the  main  principles  of 
education  has  led  the  writer  to  propose  the  organization  of  a  section  for 
this  study  in  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

370.1      Psychology  and  Education. 

22  Davidson,  John.     A  new  interpretation  of  Herbart's  psychology  and 

educational   theory   through   the   philosophy   of   Leibniz.     191   p.   O. 

Blackwood,  5s. 

This  book  aims  particularly  to  show  that  Herbart's  psychological  standpoint 
is  the  only  intelligible  and  workable  one  for  the  practical  teacher.  An 
Edinburgh  University  doctor's  dissertation. 

23  Hall,  G.   S.     Youth,  its  education,  regimen  and  hygiene.    379  p.  D. 

Appleton,  $1.50. 

The  practical  and  especially  the  pedagogical  conclusions  of  the  author's 
Adolescence  have  been  selected  and  epitomized  in  the  original  text,  except 
where  minor  changes  and  additions  have  been  necessary  to  bring  the 
topics  to  date.  A  new  chapter  on  moral  and  religious  training  has  been 
added. 

24  Tanner,    A.    E.     Value   of   psychology    in    teaching.     (Jour,    of   ped. 

Sept.     18: 24-30.) 

A  clear,  practical  statement  in  non-technical  language.  A  similar  paper  by 
J.  J.   Sharpe  with  the  same  title  is  in  Xo.    104  below. 

370.5     Periodicals 

Only  new  journals  are  included  in  this  Section.  A  list  of  the  educational 
periodicals  of  the  year  in  the  United  States  is  given  in  Vol.  I  of  each 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  It  is  arranged 
by  states  and  by  subjects,  but  is  unfortunately  not  as  full  or  as  accurate 
as  it  should  be.  The  current  British  journals  are  listed  and  fully  described 
in  each  volume  of  the  Schoolmasters'  yearbook. 

See  also  nos.  264  and  302. 

25  The   Educational   bi-monthly;   published   by   the    Chicago   Normal 

School.     Edited  by   Ella   Flagg  Young. 

First  number  issued  in  Oct.  1906.  Prints  specific  articles  on  a  wide  range 
of  topics  in  educational  theory  and  methodology,  and  especially  dealing 
with  conditions  in  Chicago.     No  price  is  given. 

26  Educational  work;  edited  by  W.  H.  Holmes,  Jr.     Educ.  work  pub. 

co.,    Worcester,    Mass.,   $1.50. 

First  number  issued  in  Jan.  1906.  The  journal  of  the  "Batavia  system"  of 
combining  class  with  individual  work.  This  journal  concerns  itself  spe- 
cially with  individual  work,  however  and  wherever  notably  done. 

370.6    Associations  and  societies 

A  list  with  officers  and  brief  sketch  of  British  educational  societies  is  found 
in  the  Schoolmasters'  yearbook  for  each  year.  The  National  Educational 
Association  in  the  United  States  has  held  no  general  meeting  during 
1906,  so  the  usual  volume  of  proceedings  has  not  appeared. 
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27  American  institute  of  instruction.     Seventy-sixth  annual  meeting, 

New  Haven,  Conn.  441  p.  D.  Bost,  Amer.  institute  of  instruction. 
No  price. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  this  volume  prints  in  full  papers  and 
addresses  delivered  at  general  and  department  sessions.  Value  and  in- 
terest of  subject  matter  and  eminence  of  speakers  make  this  the  most 
notable  volume  of  proceedings  issued  by  any  educational  association  dur- 
ing 1906.  The  departments  holding  sessions  are  School  administration; 
Rural  education;  Public  school  finance;  Athletics;  Peace  instruction; 
Home  and  school;  Civic  and  moral  training;  Normal  training;  School  and 
library,  and  Secondary  education. 

28  Association  of  American  universities.    Journal  of  proceedings  and 

addresses  of  the  seventh  annual  conference  held  in  San  Francisco, 
Berkeley  and  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Mar.  14-17,  1906.  75  p.  O.  Assoc. 
No  price. 

29  Association   of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle 

states  and  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  con- 
vention held  at  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  Dec.  1-2,  1905. 
135  p.  O.    Assoc.     No  price. 

30  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  southern 

states.  Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  1-2,  1906.  85  p.  O.  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Sec,  Vanderbilt 
Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

31  Catholic  educational  association.     Report   of  the  proceedings  and 

addresses  of  the  third  annual  meeting,  Cleveland,  O.,  July  9,  10,  11, 
and  12,  1906.  294  p.  O.  Rev.  F.  W.  Howard,  Sec'y-i  1651  E.  Main 
St.,   Columbus,   O.     No   price. 

Includes:  Association  of  Catholic  colleges  and   Universities  of  the  United 

States.     Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting. 
Conference  of  representatives  of  Catholic  parish  schools.     Proceedings  of  the 

fifth  annual  meeting. 
Educational    conference    of    seminary    faculties.      Proceedings    of    the    fifth 

meeting. 
The    meeting    is    described    in    Catholic    university    bulletin,    Oct.    1906,    p. 
550-55- 

32  Conference  for  education  in  the  south.     Proceedings  of  the  ninth 

annual  conference,  Lexington,  Ky.,  May  2-4,  1906.  190  p.  O.  S.  C. 
Mitchell,  Richmond  college,  Richmond,  Va.     No  price. 

33  Dutton,  S.  T.     International  conferences  of  education  and  the  Bern 

conference.     (Educ.  rev.  Mar.    31:306-14.) 

34  Michigan  schoolmasters'  club.     Proceedings  at  the  forty-first  meet- 

ing held  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mar.  29-31,  1906.  168  p.  Q.  Ann  Arbor, 
No  price. 

35  National  association  of  state  universities  in  the  TJ.   S.     Trans- 

actions and  proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting,'  Washington, 
D.  C,  Nov.  13-14,  1905.  166  p.  O.  G.  E.  Fellows,  Sec'y-,  Orono, 
Maine.     No  price. 
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36  National  educational  association.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  National  education  associa- 
tion.    (Educ.  rev.  May.     31:  513-33- ) 

From  the  Congressional  record,  Apr.  2,  1906.  Concluded  in  Educ.  rev., 
Sept.    32:207-8. 

yj  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  Fifth  year 
book.     2  pts;   O.     Univ.   of   Chic,   press,   $1.28. 

Pt.  i.- — On  the  teaching  of  English  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Pt.  2. — The  certification  of  teachers. 

38  National  union  of  teachers.     Report  for  1906  and  list  of  members 

for  the  year  1905.    418  p.  O.     Union  of  teachers,  is. 
A  handbook  giving  statistics  and   regulations  about  the  N.   U.   T.,   list  of 
associations  in   the   Union,    names  and  addresses  of  members   and  much 
general  information   relating  to    English   teachers.     Paper   and  presswork 
poor. 

39  N.  Y.  (state) — Associated  academic  principals.     Proceedings  of  the 

twenty-first  annual  conference,  .  .  .  1904.  132  p.  O.  Alb.  Educ. 
dep't.  No  price.  (N.  Y.  (state) — Education  dep't. — Secondary 
education.     Bulletin  33.) 

The  important  papers  are  entered  separately  in  this  bibliography. 

40  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  department.     Forty-third  university  con- 

vocation.    127  p.   O.     Alb.     No   price.     Bulletin  3.) 

The  important  papers  are  entered  separately  in  this  bibliography. 

41  North    central    association    of    colleges    and    secondary    schools. 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  meeting.  181  p.  O.  J.  E. 
Armstrong,  Englewood  high  school,  Chicago,  25c. 

42  Schoolmasters'  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.     Thirteenth 

annual  report,  1005-06.     127  p.  O.     No  place. 

May  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Charles  S.  Hartwell,  secretary*  473  Madi- 
son Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

370.7    Normal  schools;  The  study  of  education 

43  Compayre',  Gabriel.     Reform  of  elementary  normal  schools  in  France. 

(Educ.    rev.    Nov.     32:357-70.) 

Outlines  the  recent  reorganization,  with  the  introduction  of  more  prac- 
tical work. 

44  Eoark,  R.  N.     Some  phases  of  the  internal  organization  of  state  nor- 

mal  schools.     (Ped.   sem.   June."  p.  221-29.) 

A  study,  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  catalogs  of  those  institutions,  to  de- 
termine the  attitude  of  the  normal  schools  towards  the  work,  which  dif- 
ferentiates  them   from   other   schools. 

370.9    History  of  education,  General 

See  also  the  geographical  subdivisions  under  378  and  379.5  for  material 
which  is  current  chronicle  today,  but  will  be  history  tomorrow. 

46  Hodgson,  Geraldine.  Primitive  Christian  education.  287  p.  O. 
Scribner,  $1.50. 

Contents. — Preface.  Chronological  table — Greek  fathers — Latin  fathers. 
Introductory   evidence   of   the   New   T-stament.      Educational   activity   in 
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the  early  centuries.  Schools  under  Roman  empire.  Catechetical  system 
of  primitive  Christians.  S.  Clement  of  Alexandria.  S.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem. Christian  attitude  to  Roman  learning  and  education.  S.  Jerome. 
The  Octavius  of  Felix  Minucius. 
The  book  is  meant  for  serious  students  of  educational  history.  Its  style  is 
clear. 

47  McCabe,  Joseph.     The  truth  about  secular  education,  its  history  and 

results.    96  p.  D.    Watts,   I*. 

Upon  the  history  of  secular  education  since  the  Christian  era,  and  particu- 
larly in  Japan,  the  author  bases  a  strenuous  argument  for  secular  educa- 
tion anent  the  recent  English  situation. 

48  Woodward,    W.    H.     Studies    in    education    during   the   age   of   the 

Renaissance  1400-1600.  336  p.  D.  Cambridge  univ.  press,  4s.  6/>. 
Not  a  history  of  classical  scholarship,  but  rather  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  idea  of  a  liberal  education  touching  on  many  of  our  so- 
called  modern  problems  and  theories.  Much  space  is  devoted  to  biography 
of  the  leaders  of  the  humanist  culture.  For  details  of  these  biographical 
sketches  see  section  370.92  below.     Contains  bibliography,  p.  32732. 

370.9    History,  Alphabetically  by  countries 
Alaska 

49  Churchill,  F.  C.    Reports  on  the  condition  of  educational  and  social 

service  and  the  management  of  reindeer  service  in  the  district  of 
Alaska.  176  p.  O.  Government  printing  office.  (U.  S. — Senate, 
59th  cong.  1st  sess.     Doc.  483.) 

50  Stromstadt,    D.    M.     Culture    conditions    in    Alaska.     (Educ.    Sept. 

27:  18-24.) 

Australia 

51  Education  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.     (In  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm'r  of.     Report  for  1904.     1 :  n-20.) 

Brief  outline  of  the  systems  of  public  education  and  statistics,  from  current 
reports  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
West  Australia.    Also  a  brief  survey  of  New  Zealand  education  in  1902-3. 

Canada 

52  Education  in  Canada.     (In  U.   S—  Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report 

for  1904.     1 :  i-ii.) 

Brief  account  of  the  manner  of  supporting  schools;  detailed  statement  of 
salaries  paid  to  teachers;  and  statistics  of  illiteracy. 

53  Ontario— Education  department.     Documentary-  history  of  education 

in  Upper  Canada.  1791-1876.  v.  11,  1853-54;  v.  12,  1855-56;  v.  13, 
1856-58;  v.  14,  1858-60;  v.  15-16,  i860.     O.  Toronto. 

China 

54  Edmunds,  C.  K.     Content  of  Chinese  education.     (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Jan. 

68:  29-41.) 

Historical  account  of  the  type  that  was  abolished  by  the  edict  of  Sept.  2, 
1905. 
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55  The  passing  of  China's  ancient  system  of  literary  examinations. 

(Pop.  sci.  mo.  Feb.    68:99-118.) 

Great  Britain 

62  Watson,  Foster.     Notices  of  some  early  English  writers  on  educa- 

tion,   1578-1603.     (In    U.    S. — Education,    Comm'r    of.     Report    for 
1904.     1:633-701.) 

Extracts,  with  notes,  from  the  writings  of  Stockwood,  Lyly,  Ocland,  Mulcas- 
ter,  and  others,  published  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Persia 

63  Albert,  F.  X.  E.     The  school  of  Nisibis.     Its  history  and  statutes. 

(In   Catholic   univ.   bulletin,   April.     12:160-81.) 

Philippines 

64  Freer,  W.  B.     The  Philippine  experiences  of  an  American  teacher. 

344  p.   D.     Scribner,  $1.50. 

Heretofore  the  printed  accounts  of  American  educational  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines have  chiefly  been  in  our  government  reports,  by  public  men  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  administration,  or  by  chance  travelers,  writing  with- 
out the  intimate  experience  needed.  This  book  has  a  fresh,  interesting 
style,  attractive  pictures,  and  its  author  has  given  us  a  sort  of  familiar 
diary  of  his  year  as  a  teacher.  He  indulges  in  no  theories  as  to  teaching 
native  races;  he  neither  commends  nor  criticizes  methods  or  men;  he  is 
no  philosopher;  he  merely  tells  the  story  of  what  he  saw  on  the  surface. 

65  TJ.  S. — Philippine  commission.     Fourth  annual  report  of  the  secre- 

tary of  public  instruction  for  the  year  ending  June  30,   1905.     (In 
the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Philippine  commission,  part  4.     Gov- 
ernment printing  office,   Wash.     p.   369-616.) 
May  be  obtained  thru  the  war  department. 

United  States 

See  also  Sections  378,  subhead  United  States;  379-15;  379-5-  Also  no.  347 
below. 

66  Burns,  J.  A.     History  of  Catholic  parochial  schools  in  the  U.  S.     (In 

Catholic  univ.  bulletin,  Oct.     12:434-52.) 

The  history  is  rather  subordinated  to  discussion  of  the  aims  of  the  schools. 

67  Education   at   the   St.    Louis   Exposition.     (In   U.    S. — Education, 

Comm'r  of.     Report   for   1904.     1:863-998;   2:1177-1275.) 

Monographs  descriptive  of  the  educational  exhibits,  compiled  and  edited  by 
G.  E.  Gay.  Public  schools  of  the  United  States,  1:863-973.  Technical 
schools,  art  schools,  land  grant  colleges  and  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, 1:975-98.  Universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States,  2:1177- 
1209.  School  systems  of  seven  foreign  countries:  Argentine  Republic, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Germany,  Japan,  Sweden,  2:1211-75. 

68  Mayo,  A.  D.     Final  establishment  of  the  American  common  school 

system  in   North  Carolina,   South  Carolina  and  Georgia,   1863-1900. 
(In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report  for  1904.     1:999-1090.) 
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69  Small,    W.    H.     The    New    England    grammar    school,    1700-1800. 

(School  rev.  Jan.     14:42-56.) 

Connecticut 

70  Ward,  William.     Early   schools  of  Naugatuck,    Ct,  from  1750-1830. 

Perry  press,  $1.  • 

Kentucky 

71  Howlett,  W.  J.     Historical  tribute  to  St.  Thomas'  seminary  at  Poplar 

Neck  near  Bardstown.  Kentucky. 

A  memorial  and  history  of  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  the 
West,  181 1-69. 

Massachusetts 

72  Suzzallo,  Henry.     Rise  of  local  school  supervision  in  Massachusetts; 

the  school  committee.  1635-1827.  154  p.  O.  New  York,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  university,  $1.  (Teachers  coll.  cont.  to  educ.  v. 
1,  no.  3.) 

Contents. — Control  of  the  town  meeting;  Delegation  of  power  to  the  se- 
lectmen; The  minister  and  others  in  school  affairs;  Early  school  commit- 
tees, 1639-1725;  Development  of  the  committee  for  procuring  teachers, 
1 700-1 789;  Development  of  the  committee  for  school  inspection,  1700- 
1789;  School  committees  in  the  period  of  state  legislation,  1789-1827;  The 
powers  of  the  school  committees. 
Bibliography  of  works  consulted,  p.  150-54. 

370.92    Biography 

Who's  who  in  America  is  the  best  current  directory  of  living  educators. 
Who's  who  and  the  Schoolmasters'  yearbook  tor  English  educators. 

73  Agricola,  Rudolph.     W.  H.  Woodward.     Studies  in  education  during 

the  age  of  the  Renaissance,   1400-1600.    p.  79-103. 

74  Alberti,  Leo  Battista.    Woodward,  W.  H.     Leo  Battista  Alberti  and 

la  cura  della  famiglia.  (In  Woodward,  Studies  in  education  during 
the  age  of  the  Renaissance.  1400-1600.     p.  48-64.) 

75  Coit,  Henry  Augustus.    Conover,  J.  P.     Memories  of  a  great  school- 

master (Dr.  Henry  A.  Coit).    270  p.  D.     Houghton,  $1.50. 

An  appreciative  biography  of  the  rector  and  headmaster  of  St.  Paul's  school. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  by  one  of  his  former  pupils. 

76  Cooley,  Ed-cin  Gilbert.     Crissey,  Forrest.     The  making  of  an  Ameri- 

can school-teacher.     75  p.  S.     C.  M.  Barnes  Co.,  50c. 

The  life-story  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Cooley,  head  of  the  Public  school  system  of 
Chicago.  First  published  serially  in  the  Saturday  evening  post.  Much 
of  it  is  trivial  and  fulsome,  but  there  are  interesting  chapters  on  his 
differences  with  the  School  board,  and  about  the  Chicago  teachers'  fed- 
eration. 

77  Cordier,    Mathurin.    Woodward,    W.    H.     Le    college    de    Guyenne. 

Mathurin  Cordier.  (In  Woodward,  Studies  in  education  during  the 
age  of  the  Renaissance.   1400-1600.    p.   138-66.) 
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78  Erasmus,  Desidcrius.    W.  H.  Woodward.     Studies  in  education  dur- 

ing the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  1400-1600.    p.   105-126. 

79  Fitch,  Joshua.    lilley,  A.  L.     Sir  Joshua  Fitch :  an  account  of  his 

life  and  work.     263  p.  O.     F.  Arnold,  7s.  6d. 
A  painstaking,  temperate    and  sympathetic  biography. 

80  Guarino  da  Verona.    W.  H.  Woodward.     Studies  in  education  dur- 

ing the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  1400-1600.    p.  26-47. 

81  Leigh,  Augustus  Austen.    Leigh,   W.   A.     Augustus   Austen   Leigh, 

provost  of  King's  college,  Cambridge ;  a  record  -of  college  reform. 
306  p.  O.     Smith,  Elder,  &s.  6d. 

An  account  of  the  work  of  provost  Leigh  in  transforming  King's  from  a 
small  and  close  college  into  one  of  the  most  important  educational  forces 
in  Cambridge. 

82  Melanchthon,  Philipp.    Woodward,  W.   H.     Melanchthon,  preceptor 

of  German}'.     (In  Woodward,  Studies  in  education  during  the  age 
of  the  Renaissance,    1400-1600.    p.  211-43.) 

83  Palmieri,  Matteo.    W.  H.  Woodward.     Studies  in  education  during 

the  age  of  the  Renaissance,   1400-1600.     p.  65-78. 

84  Parker,  Francis  Wayland.    Giffin,  W.  M.     Autobiographical  sketch 

of  Francis  Wayland  Parker.     (In  Giffin:  School  days  in  the  fifties. 
Flanagan,  50c.    p.   107-37.) 

85  Vittorino  da  Feltre.    McCormick,  P.  J.     Two  medieval  Catholic  edu- 

cators.    I.  Vittorino   da    Feltre.     (In    Catholic   univ.   bulletin,    Oct. 

12:453-84.) 

Biographical  description  of  his  services,  which  placed  him  among  the  lead- 
ers of   the  humanistic   movement. 

86  Vives,  Juan  Luis.    W.  H.  Woodward.     Studies  in  education  during 

the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  1400-1600.    p.  180-210. 


371    TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE 
371. 1     Teachers 

87  Gilbert,  C.  B.     The  school  and  its  life.    259  p.  O.     Silver  Burdett, 

$1.25. 

Practical,  plain,  sensible  chapters  on  The  place,  freedom  and  development 
of  the  teacher;  Teachers'  meetings;   The  superintendent  and  the  teacher. 

88  Hyde,   W.   D.     The  personality  of  a  teacher.     (In  his   College  man 

and  the  college  woman.     Houghton,  $i.     p.  247-74.) 

A  plain,  practical  discussion  of  some  of  the  qualities  that  make  for  success 
or  failure  in  teaching,  and  something  of  the  philosophical  principles  on 
which  they  depend. 

89  Length   of   teachers'   service.     (In   U.    S.— Education,    Comm'r   of. 

Report  for  1904.     2:1277-1301.) 

Statistics  resulting  from  a  special  inquiry  into  the  conditions  existing  in 
398  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  over. 
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371.12     Training  of  teachers 
See  also  section   370.7,  normal   schools. 

90  Farrington,  F.  E.     The  public  primary  school  system  of  France,  with 

special  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers.  303  p.  O.  Teachers 
coll.  Columbia  Univ.  $2.50.  (Teachers  coll.  cont.  to  educ.  no.  7.) 
Prepared  after  a  thoro  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  ten 
months'  study  of  the  schools  themselves  in  Paris.  The  work  traces  the 
educational  experience  of  the  child  from  the  beginning  of  the  school 
course  until  the  normal  school  turns  out  a  fully-equipped  primary  teacher. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  organization,  curricula 
and  work  of  the  normal  schools  and  their  programs,  specimen  examination 
papers    and  outlines  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

371.13    Examination  for  teachers'  certificates 

91  Cubberley,  E.   P.     The  certification  of  teachers ;  a  consideration  of 

present  conditions  with  suggestions  as  to  lines  of  future  improve- 
ment. (In  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education. 
Fifth  year-book;  part  2,  p.  7-88.) 

The  local  examination  system  is  contrasted  with  State  systems  of  examina- 
tion and  certification;  special  forms  of  certificates  are  described  and  a. 
concluding  chapter  discusses  Defects  and  remedies.  Some  interesting, 
pertinent  statistics  are  tabulated  in  the  appendix. 

371.16    Teachers'  salaries 

An  interesting  symposium  is  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  in- 
stitute of  instruction,  1906,  p.  237-51.     See  also  no.  414  below. 

371.17    Pensions  for  teachers 
$2  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.     First  an- 
nual   report    of   the    president    and    treasurer.     84    p.    O.     Carnegie 
foundation  for  the  advanc.  of  teaching.     542  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.     No 
price. 

This  significant  document,  after  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Foundation,  its  work 
and  the  documentary  material  relating  to  its  organization,  presents  an 
exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the  questions  and  conditions  considered 
in  formulating  its  rules.  A  "college"  is  defined;  "denominational  con- 
trol" is  interpreted;  "entrance  requirements"  are  defined,  and  standards 
set  in  all  subjects.  All  this  necessary  work  in  clearing  the  ground  is 
going  to  be  a  considerable  incidental  benefit  in  the  way  of  fixing  stand- 
ards in  American  higher  education  quite  apart  from  the  specific  work  of 
the  Foundation.     The  report  is  typographically  unusually  pleasing. 

93  Marburg,  Theodore.  Regulations  relating  to  pensions  and  insurance 
in  all  German  universities.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Re- 
port   for    1904.     1 :  133-247.) 

Statistics  of  provisions  for  support  of  professors  and  their  families,  show- 
ing how  they  have  settled  many  vexatious  points. 

95  Tupper,  F.  A.  Retirement  fund  for  teachers.  54  p.  D.  New  Eng- 
land pub.  co.     No  price. 

Description  of  the  New  York  city  plan  and  its  actual  workings;  comparisons 
are  made  with  the  pension  funds  of  various  other  states,  universities  and 
corporations,  with  the  view  of  formulating  a  bill  for  the  Massachusetts 
legislature. 
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371.2    School   organization  and  administration;    The  superintendent 

See  also  Section  379.15  and  the  papers  read  at  the  Department  of  school 
administration  of  the  American  institute  of  instruction  and  printed  in  its 
Proceedings,  1906,  p.  175-91* 

96  Gilbert,  C.  B.    The  school  and  its  life,  discussion  of  the  principles 

of  school  management  and  organization.     259  p.  O.     Silver  Burdett, 

$1.25. 

A  thoroly  practical  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  author's  large  ex- 
perience as  a  successful  teacher  and  superintendent.  Covers  every  phase 
of  its  subject  from  the  country  school  district  with  one  teacher  to  the 
largest  and  most  complex  city  system.  It  is  of  chiefest  interest  to  those 
who  are  doing  supervisory  or  administrative  work,  tho  there  are  half  a 
dozen  chapters  discussing  the  teacher's  part  in,  and  relation  to,  the  school 
system. 

97  Prince,  J.  T.     School  administration :  including  the  organization  and 

supervision  of  schools.     423  p.  D.     Bardeen,  $1.25. 

Not  really  a  new  book.  Most  of  the  numerous  appendices  which  form  over 
one-third  of  the  matter  are  reprinted  with  little  or  no  change  from  the  an- 
nual Massachusetts  school  reports  and  much  of  the  body  of  the  book  is 
clearly  from  the  same  source,  tho  recast  for  a  wider  audience.  It  is  well  to 
have  this  material  collected  and  more  readily  available,  as  it  represents  the 
best  thought  of  an  educational  student  and  expert.  The  volume  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  printing  and  binding. 

*  371-23     Vacation  schools 

98  American,     Sadie.     Phases     of    modern     education.     XL     Vacation 

schools.     (Educ.  May.     26:509-18;  June.     26:614-23.) 

Description  of  the  courses  that  may  be  given  and  a  history  of  the  ex- 
perience of  several  cities. 

371.3     Methods  of  instruction 

For  methods  in  special  branches  see  Section  375  and  its  subdivisions.  See 
also  nos.  96  above  and  163  below. 

99  Adams,     John.    Idola     pulpitorum ;     the     pitfalls     of    the     practical 

teacher.     (Jour,  of  educ.  Nov.     38:741-43.) 

Warnings  against  some  of  the  most  common  errors  in  teaching. 

102  Hamilton,    Samuel.     The    recitation.     369    p.    D.     Lippincott,    $1.25. 
(Lippincott's  educational  ser.) 

Aims  to  make  plain  to  young  teachers  general  principles  and  practises  of  the 
best  pedagogy.  Presentation  clear  and  orderly,  topical  treatment  is 
minute  and  there  are  many  sensible  suggestions  and  observations.  It 
should  be  a  useful  but  not  at  all  a  notable  book.  The  last  chapter  on 
English  in  the  recitation  is  not  what  its  title  suggests,  but  is  on  teaching 
English  in  schools  and  seems  to  have  been  dragged  in  by  the  heels.  The 
book  should  have  an  index. 

104  Successful    teaching;    fifteen    studies    by    practical    teachers,    prize- 
winners in  the  national  educational  contest  of  1905.  with  an  intro- 
duction by  James  M.  Greenwood.     198  p.  D.     Funk  &  Wagnalls,  $1. 
Contents. — Publisher's  note. — Introduction,  by  J.   M.   Greenwood. — Person- 
ality as  a  factor  in  teaching,  by  H.  M.  Donner. — The  value  of  psychology 
in  teaching,  by  J.  J.  Sharpe. — How  best  to  develop  character  in  children, 
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by  E.  S.  Loud. — How  best  to  gain  and  keep  control  of  pupils,  by  A.  J. 
Grout. — How  to  teach  children  to  think,  by  A.  C.  Ralph. — Advantages  of 
memory  work,  by  W.  C.  Hewitt. — How  best  to  teach  concentration,  by  K. 
Walton. — How  to  develop  the  conversational  powers  of  pupils,  by  F. 
Elmer. — The  place  of  biography  in  general  education,  by  G.  F.  Morgan. 
The  art  of  story-telling,  and  its  uses  in  the  schoolroom,  by  M.  S.  Greene. — 
Nature  studies:  the  various  methods  of  teaching  nature,  by  C.  C.  Leigh- 
ton. — The  teaching  of  phonetics,  by  Z.  Eastman. — The  value  of  word 
study,  and  how  to  direct  it,  by  E.  S.  Gerhard. — The  educational  influence 
of  manual  training,  by  B.  M.  Balch. — How  best  to  acquaint  pupils  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  by  J.  M.  VanDyke.  These  papers  are 
very  short,  smack  strongly  of  the  school-room  and  there  are  among  them 
so  few  above  the  level  of  mediocrity  as  to  excite  pity  for  those  who  were 
obliged  to  read  the  large  number  submitted  in  the  contest  where  these 
were  the  winners. 

105  Thorndike,  E.  L.     The  principles  of  teaching,  based  on  psychology. 

293  p.  O.    A.  G.  Seiler,  $1.25. 

Here  is  a  volume  on  educational  psychology  which  teachers  surely  can  un- 
derstand and  turn  to  practical  everyday  profit. 

The  author  has  come  out  of  his  abstractions  and  experiments  about  men- 
suration applied  to  mental  phenomena,  and  with  a  minimum  of  technical 
terms,  a  wealth  of  admirable  illustration  and  simple",  effective  experi- 
ments, he  has  happily  united  about  the  right  amount  of  psychology  and 
teaching  in  a  readable  and  interesting  presentation. 

106  Welton,    James.     Principles    and    methods    of   teaching.     566   p.    D. 

Give,  4s.  6d. 

This  book  was  written  by  a  thoughtful  and  long-experienced  teacher.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  his  Logical  bases  of  education, 
1899,  and,  as  in  the  former  book,  educational  principles  and  practise  are 
related  to  logic  and  not  to  psychology.  The  book  is  the  old-fashioned  but 
now  rare  type  where  chapters  on  the  function,  form  and  materials  of 
teaching  are  followed  by  separate  chapters  on  methods  in  special  branches, 
and  is  a  striking  contrast  to  Home,  Psychological  principles  of  educa- 
tion; Thomdike,  Principles  of  teaching,  and  other  recent  books  on  edu- 
cational theory  and  practise.  The  present  volume  is  designed  as  a  text- 
book to  help  teachers  in  passing  examinations.  Several  of  the  chapters 
on  particular  studies  are  contributed  by  others. 

371.32     Text-books 

107  Jenks,  J.  W.    School-book  legislation.     (In  his  Citizenship  and  the 

schools.    Holt,  $1.25.  p.  207-64.) 

Republication  of  article  in  Political  science  quarterly,  March  1891,  with 
added  note  digesting  subsequent  legislation  in  41  American  states. 

371.42     Manual   training 

See  also  Section  375.6. 

The  Manual  training  magazine,  a  quarterly  edited  by  C.  A.  Bennett,  Brad- 
ley polytechnic  institute,  Peoria,  111.,  is  the  leading  journal  devoted  to 
this  subject. 

Prof.  O'Shea's  Dynamic  factors  in  education  (No.  15)  is  of  special  concern 
to  teachers  of  manual  training;  particularly  2  chapters  on  Manual  activi- 
ties in  education. 

108  Eastern    manual    training    association.     Proceedings    of   the    joint 

convention  of  the  Eastern  art  teachers  association  and  the  Eastern 
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manual   training   association.     New   York   and    Brooklyn,   May   31, 
June  1-2,  1906.     244  p.  O.     N.  Y.     No  price. 

no  Ritehey,  S.  E.  High  school  manual  training  course  in  woodwork, 
including  cost  of  equipment  and  supplies.    223  p.  D.    Amer.  book  co., 

$1.35- 

This  course  has  been  used  for  3  years  in  the  Richard  T.  Crane  M.  T.  High 
school,  Chicago. 

in  Rouillion,  Louis.  Economics  of  manual  training,  a  study  of  the  cost 
of  equipping  and  maintaining  hand  work  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.     174  p.  D.     Derry-Collard,  1905,  $5. 

Brief  statements  of  the  adaptability  of  the  various  departments  of  manual 
training  to  different  school  grades,  and  the  material  and  appliances  needed- 
Tables  of  the  average  cost  are  given.  It  is  well  illustrated,  giving  plans 
of  training  school  buildings  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago, 
111.,  and  others. 

371.64    School  libraries;   libraries  and  schools 

See  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  institute  of  instruction,   1906,  p.  396- 

438  for  the  following  papers: 
W.  E.  Foster. — Work  of  the  Providence  public  library  with  the  city  schools. 
W.  I.   Fletcher. — Duty  of  normal  schools  to  train  teachers  in  library  work. 
Sara  T.  Kenney. — Patriotic  societies  and  the  public  library. 
J.  H.   Canfield. — The  basis  of  taxation  for  public  libraries. 

112  National  educational  association.     Report  of  the  Committee  on  in- 

struction   in    library    administration    in    normal    schools.     71    p.    O. 

N.  E.  A.  Winona,  Minn.,  10c. 

Not  meant  to  make  librarians  from  teachers,  but  to  give  teachers  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  best,  simple,  uniform  method  for  making  effective  school  li- 
braries and  for  intelligent  use  of  public  libraries  by  teachers  and  students. 

371.7    School  hygiene 

The  annual  report  of  the  American  public  health  association  always  contains 
several  articles  on  school  hygiene. 

113  Allport,  Frank.     The  eyes  and  ears  of  school  children.     (Pediatrics, 

Aug.     18:465-81.) 

Effort  to  arouse  school  and  public  health  authorities  to  urge  legislation  com- 
pelling attention  to  this  phase  of  school  hygiene. 

114  Boas,  Franz,  and  Wissler,  Clark.    Statistics  of  growth.    (In  U.  S. — 

Education.   Comm'r  of.     Report  for  1904.     I  :  25-132.) 

Discussion  of  the  more  important  problems  having  a  bearing  upon  the  meth- 
ods of  collecting  observations  on  growth.  Records  in  detail  measurements 
of  the  school  children  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

115  Bumham,  W.  H.     Report  of  the  committee  on  school  hygiene  of  the 

Worcester  public  educational  association.     (Ped.  sem.  June.    13:230- 

44-) 

116  Cronin,  J.   J.     The  health  of  New  York  school  children  from  the 

point  of  view  of  the  Dep't.  of  Health.     (Archives  of  pediatrics,  Sept. 
23:728-38,  770-79-) 

Author  is  assistant  chief  medical  inspector  of  New  York  city  Health  de- 
partment, and  he  describes  the  methods  and  states  the  results  of  work  with 
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the  schools  for  the  past  few  years.  Of  interest  in  this  connection  are  ar- 
ticles by  L.  H.  Gulick.  Health  of  school  children.  Medical  record,  70: 
121-28,  giving  the  same  story  from  the  side  of  the  teachers  and  by  S.  Jo- 
sephine Baker.  The  medical  inspection  and  examination  of  school  children 
in  New  York  City.     Annals  of  gynecology  and  pediatrics.  19:441-51. 

117  Edinburgh  charity  organization  society.     Report  on  the  physical 

condition  of  1400  school  children  .  .  .  together  with  some  account 
of  their  homes  and  surroundings.    44  p.  Q.     P.  S.  King  &  Son. 

118  Elliott,  C.  A.     Cantines  scolaires  of  Paris.     (Nineteenth  cent.  May. 

59:834-41.) 

Opposes  the  introduction  of  free  meals  into  England,  giving  statistics  show- 
ing the  extravagance  of  the  system  in  Paris. 

119  Gorst,  J.  E.     The  children  of  the  nation;  how  their  health  and  vigour 

should  be  promoted  by  the  state.     297  p.  O.     Methuen,  ys.  6d. 
Short   but   informing   chapters   on    Medical    inspection    of    school    children; 
Underfed   children;    Infant   schools;    School    hygiene;    Physical   training. 
Conditions  discust  and  examples  cited  are  British. 

120  Great  Britain — Interdepartmental  Committee  on  medical  inspec- 

tion and  feeding  of  children  attending  public  elementary 
school.     Report.    2  v.  Q.    Lond.     Wyman  &  Sons.  1905. 

The  report  of  an  expert  medical  and  educational  committee  of  5  appointed 
in  March  1905,  and  which  held  25  sittings. 

121  Great  Britain— Parliament.     Statement  of  information  collected  by 

the  Board  of  education  and  the  foreign  office  regarding  methods 
adopted  in  great  continental  and  American  cities  for  dealing  with 
underfed  children.  33  p.  Q.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  4'2rf.  (Great 
Britain  Parliament.     Command  paper  2926,  1906.) 

122  Horsfall,   T.    C.     Health  and  education.     (Contemp.  rev.  Mar.     89: 

340-49) 

Quotes  German  statistics  to  show  the  power  of  the  school  to  cause  ill  health. 

125  I<ee,  Joseph,  and  Curtis,  Margaret,  ed.   Medical   inspection  in  the 

public  schools.    42  p.  D.     Mass.  civic  league  leaflet.     5c. 

A  storehouse  of  ammunition  for  persons  engaged  in  such  agitation.  Con- 
tains comparative  summary  of  cost  of  medical  inspection  in  Massachusetts. 

126  London  County  Council — Education  committee.     Bathing  arrange- 

ments in  schools  in  Germany  and  Holland.  23  p.  F.  P.  S.  King  & 
Son,  6d. 

127  Mackenzie,  W.  L.     The  health  of  the  school  child.     Lond.     Methuen, 

2s.  6d. 

These  lectures  deal  with  the  hygiene  of  school  life,  normal  growth  in  the 
school  ages,  medical  examination  and  supervision  of  schools  and  school 
children,  with  details  of  methods  followed  in  the  last-named  subject  in 
Wiesbaden  and  Nuremberg,  Germany. 

129  Bichards,   Mrs.   E.   H.     Good   luncheons   for   rural   schools   without 
a  kitchen.     12  p.  D.     Whitcomb  &  Barrows,   10c. 

Not  only  that  the  children's  food  may  be  clean,  good  and  well  served,  but 
to  teach  food  values  and  bills  of  fare. 
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130  Richards,  H.  M.     Organized  medical  inspection  of  schools.     (Public 

health,    Nov.     19:87-96.) 

States  present  requirements  of  the  English  education  laws,  with  hints  as  to 
how  they  may  be  made  more  effective. 

131  Spargo,  John.     The  school  child.     (In  his  Bitter  cry  of  the  children. 

Macmillan,  $1.     p.   57-124.) 

Discusses  the  problem  of  poverty  in  its  bearings  on  education,  and  particu- 
larly the  tragedy  and  folly  of  attempting  to  educate  the  hungry  or  ill-fed 
child  who  is  incapable  of  successful  mental  effort.  Many  significant  and 
trustworthy  data  are  given  to  prove  the  statement  that  2  million  children  of 
school  age  in  the  United  States  are  chronically  underfed.  Appendices- 
A  and  B  give  accounts  of  how  some  foreign  cities  deal  with  this  problem. 
A  useful  list  of  references  on  this  chapter  is  given  on  p.  310-14.  An  in- 
teresting chapter  on  similar  conditions  in  England  is  in  no.  119  above. 

132  Wood,  C.  A.     The  sanitary  regulation  of  the  schoolroom  with  refer- 

ence to  vision.     (Amer.  acad.  med.  Bulletin.     7:642-52.) 

Light;  handwriting;  size  of  type  in  text-book;  blackboards  and  maps;  desks; 
outside  study.     Also  in  Elementary  school  teacher.     Oct.  1906,  7:62-71. 

371.73     Physical  training;  gymnastics;  athletics 

This  section  notes  only  books  and  articles  treating  of  the  value  of  physical 
education  and  general  discussions  of  methods.  Manuals  of  exercises  and 
books  for  the  gymnasium  floor  are  omitted,  unless  of  unusual  importance. 

For  many  good  but  brief  articles  on  different  topics  under  physical  training 
and  athletics,  consult  the  files  of  the  American  physical  education  review,, 
where  will  also  be  found  accounts  of  the  Second  international  convention 
of  sports  and  physical  education,  and  the  First  convention  of  the  public 
school  physical  training  society.  No.  119  above  contains  a  chapter  on 
Physical  training. 

136  Reid,   W.   T.,   Jr.     Football.     (Educ.   rev.   May.     31:451-61.) 

Reprinted   from   The  world  to-day,   May    1906. 

How  to  raise  the  moral  standard.  A  stout  plea  for  clean  athletics  by  Har- 
vard's head  coach.  The  only  trouble  with  such  ideals  and  methods  is 
that  with  football  they  have  never  been  reached  or  really  practised  any- 
where with  any  great  success  or  continuity.  The  present  western  football 
situation  as  discussed  at  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  "Big 
Nine"  is  found  in  Proc.  North  central  ass'n  of  coll.  and  sec.  schools,  p. 
28-44.  An  interesting  Iowa  decision  upholding  school  authorities  in  curb- 
ing bad  features  of  high  school  football,  is  found  in  Bulletin  3,  1906,  of 
Bureau  of  education,  and  in  Northwestern  reporter,  105:686. 

137  Sargent,   D.    A.     Physical   education.     311   p.   D.     Ginn,   $1.50. 

Covers  historically  the  progress  of  physical  education  and  the  obstacles  it 
has  had  to  overcome  to  reach  its  present  development.  Besides  being  an 
exposition  of  physical  culture  methods,  it  is  also  a  plea  for  a  wider,  saner 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  physical  training;  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
physical  development  and  of  warnings  against  abuse  and  excess.  Author 
is  director  of  the  Harvard  gymnasium. 

139  Should  colleges  and  universities  refuse  to  allow  any  student  to 
compete  in  an  intercollegiate  athletic  contest  until  he  shall 
have  completed  one  year's  work?  (In  Association  of  the  colleges 
and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland.  Proc.  of 
the  nineteenth  annual  convention.  1905.     p.  40-70.) 

Papers  by  V.  H.  Lane,  C.  B.  Macksey,  and  A.  H.  Sharpe;  with  discus- 
sions by  B.  V.  Cissel,  T.  H.  Landon,  E.  D.  Warfield  and  S.  B.  Mc- 
Cormick. 
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371.8    Student  life,  customs  and  organizations 

141  Harvard  Crimson,   1873-1906.     121  p.  O.     Harvard  Crimson.    No 

price. 

A  history  of  the  paper  and  a  list  of  editors. 

142  Owen,  W.  B.     Problem  of  the  high  school  fraternity.     (School  rev. 

Sept.     14:492-504.) 

A  review  of  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  should 
be  prohibited. 

143  Snyder,  H.  N.   Secret  societies ;  or  frat  and  anti-frat,  an  experience. 

(In   Ass'n  of  coll.  and  prep,   schools  of  southern   states.     1906,  p. 

60-67.) 

Why  Wofford  college,  S.  C,  abolished  fraternities. 

144  Thornton,  W.  M.     Dormitory  life  in  Virginia.     (In  National  asso- 

ciation of  state  universities  in  the  U.  S.    Transactions  and  proceed- 
ings, 1905.    p.  85-123.) 

Describes  the  wholesome  life  where  student  public  opinion  with  its  high 
standard  rules.  Discussions  by  G.  E.  Fellows,  Alston  Ellis,  T.  D.  Boyd 
and  others. 

145  ■* The   honor   system   at   the   University   of   Virginia   in   origin 

and  use.     (In  Ass'n.  of  coll.  and  prep,  schools  of  southern  states. 

1906,  p.  24-40.) 

An  interesting  symposium  on  this  topic  appeared  in  the  Nation  for  1906, 
83  —  59.  41  -.  45-2.  458,  and  contained  a  thoughtful  statement  by  Pres.  Hyde 
of  some  reasons  why  the  Honor  system  does  not  work  well  in  the  north. 

146  V.  S. — House  committee  on  naval  affairs.     Hearings  at  the  U.  S. 

naval  academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  the  subject  of  hazing  at  the 
naval  academy.    452  p.  O.    Gov't,  printing  office. 

These  costly  hearings  and  inquiries  and  the  resulting  thick  reports  are  and 

ever  will  be  futile  to  suppress  hazing.     It  is  boy  nature,  student  custom 

and  will  persist  in  some  form. 

147  Venable,  F.  P.    Loan  funds  and  other  helps  to  students.     (In  Na- 

tional association  of  state  universities  in  the  U.  S.  Transactions  and 
proceedings.     1905.    p.  124-41.) 

Statistics  gathered  from  Southern  institutions  showing:   1.  the  amount  lent; 

2.  the  interest  charged;  3.  security  required;  4.  duration  of  loan;  followed 

by  discussion. 

148  Washing-ton  (state)  Supreme  Court.     Wayland  vs.  Board  of  school 

directors  of  District  no.  1  of  Seattle,  et  al.     (In  Pacific  reporter,  vol. 
86.) 

This  unanimous  decision  (which  will  also  appear  in  due  course  in  the  Wash- 
ington Supreme  court  reports)  upholds  the  Seattle  school  board  in  de- 
priving members  of  a  high  school  fraternity  of  certain  privileges  pertain- 
ing to  athletics,  debating,  musical  organizations,  commencement  honors, 
altho  at  the  same  time  permitting  attendance  at  classes.  Many  high  school 
principals  will  be  glad  to  know  of  this  legal  sanction  to  action  tending  to 
curb   the    Greek    letter   secret   societies. 

Reprinted  in  School  rev.  Dec.  14:737-45  and  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
Bulletin  3,  1906,  p.   136-41. 
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371.9    Education  of  special  classes 

149  Allen,  E.  E.     Physical  education  of  the  blind.     (Amer.  phys.  educ. 

rev.   June.     11 :  65-74.) 

150  Education  in   penal   and   reformatory  institutions,  and   also   of 

immigrants.     (In    American    social    science   association.     Journal, 
1906.    v.  44.    p.  127-94.) 

Includes:   Educational  work   in  juvenile  reformatory  institutions,   by  C.   D. 

Hilles. 
Education  in  prison  schools,  by  A.  C.  Hill. 

Education  in  corrective  and  reformatory  institutions,  by  A.  E.  Upham. 
Education  of  the  immigrant  by  the  Educational  alliance,  by  Paul  Abelson. 
Work  of  the  New  York  schools  for  the  immigrant  class,  by  Gustave  Straub- 

enmueller. 
Educational  preparation  of  Italian  immigrants. 

151  James,  E.  J.,  and  others.     The  immigrant  Jew  in  America ;  educa- 

tional influences,  p.  184-220.     B.  F.  Buck  and  Co.,  N.  Y.  City,  $1.50. 
Describes   the   public   education    of   Jews    in    New    York,    Philadelphia    and 
Chicago,  and  discusses  the  susceptibility  to  education  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
perament and  people. 

152  Powell,  H.  G.     Physical  education  of  the  blind.     (Amer.  phys.  educ. 

rev.  Mar.     II  7- 11.) 

153  Kosenfeld,  Jessie.     Special  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York. 

(Educ.  Oct.    27:92-100.) 

What  is  being  done  for  the  defective,  the  backward,  the  incorrigible  and  the 
large  number  of  foreign  children. 

371.94  Negro  education 

154  Ames,  Mary.     From  a  New  England  woman's  diary  in  Dixie  in  1865. 

125  P-  D.     Springfield,  Mass.,  H.  R.  Johnson,  $1. 

An  account  of  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  teach  the  freedmen. 

155  Hampton    negro    conference.     Tenth    annual    report.     108    p.     O. 

Hampton,  The  institute  press.     Published  as  the  Hampton  bulletin, 

vol.  2,  no.  3. 

J.  M.  Colson.     The  educational  element  in  agriculture,     p.  24-30. 
W.  T.  B.  Williams.     Agriculture  in  colored  schools,     p.  31-41. 
W.  T.  B.  Williams.     Hopeful  signs  in  negro  education,     p.  96-108. 

156  "Work  and  influence  of  Hampton.     (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r 

of.     Report  for  1904.     1:559-79.) 

Proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  12,  1904,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Armstrong  association,  with  the  addresses  of  Andrew- 
Carnegie  (chairman),  C.  W.  Eliot,  H.  B.  Frissell  and  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 

371.95  Indian    education 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  U.  S.  Indian  schools  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  gives  current  news  affecting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian. 

157  Indian  rights  association.     Twenty-third  annual  report  for  the  year 

1905.     104  p.  O.     708  Provident  Bldg.,  Phil. 

The  chief  topic  of  educational  interest  discust  in  this  report  is  the  diver- 
sion of  trust  funds  to  wrongful  purposes  by  government  agents. 
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158  lake  Mohonk  conference  of  friends  of  the  Indian  and  other 
dependent  peoples.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fourth  annual  meet- 
ing, Oct.  17-19,  1906.  155  p.  O.  Published  by  the  Conference.  No 
price. 

Includes  papers  on  The  Indian  policy  of  today;  Industrial  education  for 
the  Indian;  Religious  work  with  the  Indian. 

372    ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

For  additional  material  on  elementary  education  see  The  elementary  school 
teacher,  published  monthly  except  during  July  and  Aug.  by  the  University 
of   Chicago   elementary  school. 

See  also  nos.    173,    174,    176,    178  below. 

All  material  on  child  study  has  been  omitted,  as  this  subject  is  thoroly 
covered  in  the  annual  bibliography  compiled  by  L.  N.  Wilson;  that  for 
1905  appears  in  the  Pedagogical  seminary,  Sept.     13:374*97. 

160  Farrington,  F.  E.     The  public  primary  school  system  of  France,  with 

special  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers.     303  p.  O.    Col.  Univ., 
$2.50. 

See  entry  under  371.12  for  note. 

161  Jackson,  Cyril.     Flaws  in  elementary  education.     (Independent  rev. 

April.    9:45-60.) 

162  Monroe,  W.  S.     German  and  American  schools.     (School  rev.  Mar. 

14:  217-22.) 

A  review  of  an  article  appearing  anonymously  in  the  "Sammlung  von 
padagogischen  vortrage"  entitled:  "Why  is  the  American  common  school 
unable  to  accomplish   what   is  attained   by  its  counterpart  in   Germany?" 

164  University  [of  Chicago]  elementary  school.  (Elem.  school  teacher, 
June.    6:489-559.) 

Contains  article  on  The  year  in  review  and  the  outlook,  by  W.  S.  Jack- 
man;  and  Outlines  of  work  for  the  year  covering  all  of  the  studies  from 
the  kindergarten  thru  the  tenth  year  of  work-  Significant  and  interesting 
experiment. 

Published  separately  as  the  Announcements  of  the  school  for  1906-7. 

375    CURRICULUM :  METHODS  IN  SPECIAL  BRANCHES 

All  discussions  of  special  subjects  are  here,  whether  they  concern  university, 
college,  special  school,  secondary  school  or  elementary  school,  except  as 
they  concern  college  entrance  examinations.     For  those,  see  378.01. 

172  Dexter,  E.  G.     Ten  years'  influence  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 

ten.     (School  rev.  Apr.     14:254-69.) 

Comparative  statistics  show  that  little  of  their  advice  has  been  followed. 

173  Dodd,  C.  I.     The  child  and  the  curriculum.     184  p.  D.     Sonnenschein, 

2J.  6d. 

Views  on  curricula  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  presented  in  a 
bright,  stimulating  style. 

174  Horace  Mann  elementary  school.     (Teachers  coll.  record,  Jan.    7: 

1-121;  Sept.     7:335-465.) 

The  January  number  describes  the  work  of  the  first  grade  and  the  peculiar 
problems   that   the   school   attempts   to   solve.      Includes   articles   on:    The 
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value  of  the  study  of  primitive  life,  Manual  training,  Nature  study,  Art, 
Literature,    Reading,   Language,   Number,   Physical  education,   Music    and 
an  outline  of  the  program. 
The    September    number    describes    the   curricula   of    the    second    and    third 
grades. 

175  Horace  Mann  high  school.     (Teachers  coll.  record,  Mar.    7:1-106; 

May.     110-191.) 

The  March  number  outlines  the  courses  in  languages  (French,  German, 
Greek,  Latin  and  English),  in  history  and  in  mathematics. 

The   May  number   describes  the  Art  and    Science  courses. 

Bibliography  of  books  on  mathematics  suitable  to-  teachers  and  pupils  is 
given,  March,  p.   104-6. 

176  McMurry,    C.    A.     Course    of    study    in    the    eight    grades.     2   v.    D. 

Macmillan,  $1.50. 

The  author  offers  this  outline  after  fifteen  years'  experimenting,  made  with 
the  aim  of  working  "out  the  plan  and  movement  of  each  study  in  proper 
relation  to  the  whole  curriculum."  It  includes  all  of  the  elementary  sub- 
jects, except  music  and  drawing,  with  the  work  that  should  be  accomplished 
in  each  grade,  and  a  list  of  text-books  and  side  reading.  For  a  syllabus 
covering  the  same  ground  see  just  below:  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  dep't. 
"Course  of  study  and  syllabus  for  elementary  schools."  Prof.  McMurry's 
book  is  reviewed  in  School  review,  14:540. 

178  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  department.     Course  of  study  and  syllabus 

for  elementary  schools.     172    p.  O.     Alb.  N.  Y.  state  education  de- 
partment.    No  price. 

Outline  of  elementary  studies,  arranged  by  subject:  English,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  etc.,  covering  the  work  of  the  different  grades.  Subject  mat- 
ter is  presented  for  both  teachers  and  pupils  and  suggestions  are  given 
to  teachers.  Lists  of  books  are  given  for  the  children's  reading.  Tho 
essentially  for  New  York  state  teachers,  it  would  be  a  valuable  aid  to 
any  one  in  outlining  courses  of  study. 
It  is  compared  with  McMurry's  Course  of  study  in  the  eight  grades  in 
Educational  review,  Nov.     32:331-56.      See  no.    176. 

375.04     Elective  studies 

179  Lowell,  A.  X.     Some  results  of  the  elective  system.     (In  University 

of  Illinois  bulletin,     v.  3,  no.  8.  p.  4,  p.  191-203.) 

Notes  both  the  good  and  the  evil  effects. 

180  Miller,  E.  I.     Sex  selection  of  major  subjects  under  the  elective  sys- 

tem of  Leland    Stanford,  jr.  university.     (Ped.   sem.   Mar,     13:94- 

103.) 

The  statistics  of  this  study  of  the  different  intellectual  preferences  of  men 
and  women  show  that  men  tend  to  choose  Greek,  classical  philology, 
Philosophy,  History,  Economics,  Mathematics  and  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical sciences  (except  Botany) ;  while  women  prefer  Language  studies 
(except  Greek  and  classical  philology),   Education,   Painting  and  Botany. 

375-5    Science  in   the  curriculum 

Every  science  teacher  should  know  School  science  and  mathematics,  a  jour- 
nal now  in  its  sixth  year,  which  is  especially  concerned  with  science 
teaching  in  secondary  schools. 
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181  Mann,   C.   B.     College  methods  and  administration.    IV.     The   col- 

lege laboratory.     (Educ  Dec.    27:200-8.) 

While  it  is  essential  for  the  specialist  in  science  or  engineering,  it  is  not 
desirable  for  the  non-technical  or  general  student,  who  should  have  had 
training  in  laboratory  work  before  entering  college. 

182  Mead,  G.  H.     Science  in  the  high  school.     ( School  rev.  Apr.     14 :  237- 

53.) 

Discusses  the  relations  of  science  in  the  university  and  in  the  high  school; 
the  relations  of  science  and  mathematics.  Discussions  by  F.  R.  Moulton, 
R.  A.   Millikan,  C.   R.   Barnes. 

183  Teaching  of  science  in  college.     (Science,  Sept.    24:  390-97.) 

How  to  make  it  more  popular. 

375.51     Mathematics 

Every  teacher  of  mathematics  sbould  know  the  journal  School  science  and 

mathematics  now  in  its  sixth  year. 
See  also  no.  363  below. 

186  Do  the  college  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  demand  a 

disproportionate  amount  of  time  in  the  secondary  school 
curriculum?  (In  Association  of  the  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland.  Proc.  of  the  nineteenth 
annual  convention,    1905.     p.  88-117.) 

Arguments  pro  and  con  are  presented  in  papers  by  J.  L.  Tildsley,  D.  E. 
Smith  and  Wilson  Farrand. 

The  same  topic  is  discust  under  no.  370. 

187  Jackson,   L.    L.     The   educational    significance   of   sixteenth   century 

arithmetic  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  time.  232  p.  O. 
Teachers  coll.,  Columbia  Univ.  $2.  (Teachers  coll.  cont.  to  educ. 
no.  8.) 

The  essential  features,  the  educational  value  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
16th  century  arithmetic.     Bibliography. 

191  Newcomb,    Simon.     Methods    of    teaching    arithmetic.     (Educ.    rev. 

Apr.    31 :  339-50.) 

How  to  induce  clear  conceptions  of  things  and  their  relations. 

192  Smith,  D.  E.     The  question  of  problems  in  elementary  mathematics. 

(Educ.  rev.  Mar.     31:300-5.) 

Suggestions   for  improvement   in   the   nature  of  the  problems. 

375-54    Physical  sciences  in  the  curriculum 
See  also  no.  363  below. 

193  Geer.  W.  C.    Teaching  of  chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools.     (School 

rev.  Apr.     14:275-95.) 

Read  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  state  science  teachers* 

association,  Dec.  28,  1905. 
From  an  examination  of  the  laboratory  note-books  presented  by  candidates 

for    entrance   at    Cornell    during    1904    and    1905,    illustrations    are    given 

showing  the  methods  in   the   high   school   that   give  the  most   satisfactory 

results. 
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194  Kiichier,  G.  W.     Physical  laboratories  in  Germany.     (India — Director 

general   of   education.     Occasional   report   no.   4,   p.    183-215.) 

Methods  in  the  Universities  and  Polytechnics  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna 
and  other  cities  both  in  the  regular  study  of  physics  and  with  students 
doing  independent  research.  The  construction  and  equipment  of  modern 
German  laboratories,  the  special  merits  of  German  apparatus  and  the  fa- 
cilities for  standardizing  instruments,  are  considered.  Seven  elaborate 
plans  of  university  and  technical  school  laboratories  are  given. 

195  New    movement    among    physics    teachers.     ( School    rev.    Mar. 

14:212-16;    June.     14:429-37;    Nov.     14:652-59.) 

196  Woodhull,  J.   3T.     Modern  trend  of  physics  and  chemistry  teaching. 

(Educ.   rev.   Mar.     31:236-47.) 

In  high  schools.     Urges  less  mathematical  and  more  descriptive  teaching. 
Educ.  rev.  June,  32:94-98,  contains  a  criticism  of  the  above  by  E.  H.  Hall 
with  a  reply  by  Prof.   Woodhull. 

375-57    Biological  sciences  in  the  curriculum 

197  Temperance  instruction  in  public  schools  and  the  liquor  question. 

(In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report  for  1904.  1 :  581-632.) 
Contents. — r.  Report  on  temperance,  physiology  and  hygiene  in  Connecticut 
schools.  2.  Report  of  the  New  York  state  central  committee  on  the  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene.  3.  The  battle  against  alcohol  in  the  U.  S. 
From  the  French  of  F.  D.  La  Tour.  4.  Temperance  instruction  in  Prus- 
sia. 5.  Report  on  temperance  instruction  in  Western  Massachusetts.  For 
further  material  on  this  subject  see  no.  214  below. 

375.6     Technical    and    industrial    education;    engineering 

See  also  Section  371.42  and  p.  373-95  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
institute  of  instruction,  1906. 

198  Dennis,  J.  S.     The  development  of  industrial  training  thru  missions. 

(In    his    Christian    missions    and    social    progress.     Revell,    $2-50. 
v.  3.  P-  95-127.) 

Admirable  account  of  a  phase  of  industrial  education  which  is  seldom 
thought  of.  Missionary  effort  in  this  field  all  over  the  world  is  briefly 
narrated. 

200  Lockyer,  Sir  Norman.     Place  of  polytechnics  in  education.     (Nature, 

Mar.     73:521-24.) 

Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Borough  polytechnic  institute, 
Dec.  4,  1905. 

202  Mass. — Commission  on  industrial  and  technical  education.     Re- 

port.    196  p.  O.     Bost.  1906.     State  printers. 

Abstracted  and  its  significance  stated  in  1906  volume  of  Amer.  institute  of 
instruction,  p.  192-95,  and  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department 
of  labor  for  Sept.  1906,  p.  363-71.      A  notable  report. 

203  New  South  Wales.     Report  of  the  Commission  on  agricultural,  com- 

mercial, industrial  and  other  forms  of  technical  education.     900  p.  F. 

Gov't,  printer. 

The  report  aims  (1)  to  give  an  account  of  technical  education  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  (2)  to  thus  indicate  by  comparison  the  status 
of  this  form  of  education  in  N.  S.  W.,  (3)  to  make  plain  the  normal  aim 
and  path  of  technical  education  from  the  standpoint  of  national  education. 
The  report  is  the  work  of  G.  H.  Knibbs  and  J.  \V.  Turner.  Illustrations 
and  statistics  are  numerous  and  effective. 
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205  Ogden,  R.   C.     Industrial  education  from  a  layman's  point  of  view. 

(In  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  department.  43d  university  convoca- 
tion,   p.   51-58.) 

206  Roscoe,  H.  E.     Technical  education.     (In  his  Life  and  experiences. 

Macmillan,  $4.     p.  187-217.) 

Not  only  this  chapter,  which  narrates  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's  considerable  serv- 
ices for  technical  education  in  England,  but  many  other  parts  of  his  in- 
teresting autobiography  contribute  to  the  history  of  scientific  education 
during  the  past  fifty  years. 

207  Russell,  J.  E.     Discussion  on  how  to  fit  industrial  training  into  our 

course  of  study.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  department.  43d 
university   convocation,     p.   59-67. ) 

209  Schierbrand,  Wolf  von.     Germany's   system  of  technical  and  com- 
mercial education.     (No.  Amer.  rev.  Sept.     183:376-83.) 

211  U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.     German  views  of  American  education, 

with  particular  reference  to  industrial  development.  55  p.  O.  Gov- 
ernment printing  office.     10c.     (Bulletin  2,  1906.) 

Synopsis  of  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Prussian  industrial  commission  of  1904, 
collated  by  W.  N.  Hailmann. 

212  Washburn,    C.    G.     Technical    education    in    relation    to    industrial 

development.     Science,  July.     24:97-112.) 

Commencement  address,  June  14,  1906,  at  the  Worcester  polytechnic  insti- 
tute. Historical  sketch  of  its  development.  Published  also  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Worcester  polytechnic  institute,  July  1906. 

375.61     Medical  education 

213  Albutt,   T.   C.  On    professional    education    with    special    reference   to 

medicine.    80  p.  D.     Macmillan,  75c. 

The  first  half  of  this  book  is  a  series  of  rather  unconnected  homilies  on 
general  educational  topics.  Many  undisputed  things  are  solemnly  said 
about  secondary  education,  compulsory  Greek ;  power  of  ideas  and  the 
hand.  In  the  second  half  the  author  is  at  home  and  his  remarks  on  the 
medical  curriculum,  examinations,  clinical  instruction,  research  and  the 
outlook  for  modern  medicine  are  earnest,  sound,  wholesome,  tho  with  no 
special  distinction  of  style. 

214  American  academy  of  medicine.     Report  of  the  committee,  Helen 

C.  Putnam,  E.  Jackson  and  G.  C.  Groff,  on  the  teaching  of  hygiene 
in  public  schools.  (In  Amer.  acad.  med.  Bulletin.  June  1905  and 
April  1906.     7:  1-64  and  411-67.) 

A  study  of  so-called  "temperance  instruction";  of  the  laws  regulating  or  re- 
quiring the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  schools  and  a  supple- 
mentary study  of  73  common  school  text-books  on  the  subject  published 
since  1882,  the  year  of  the  first  law.  Other  indirect  methods  of  instruc- 
tion such  as  Domestic  science,  Physical  training,  Medical  inspection,  etc., 
are  discust  at  length. 
See  also  no.    197  above. 

215  —  Report  of  the  committee  to  tabulate  the  academic  value  of  the 

first   degree.     (Amer.  acad.  of  med.     Bulletin.     April.     7:333-410.) 
A   significant    contribution    to    the    value    and    importance   of    adequate    pre- 
liminary education  for  medical  students.     A  second  part  of  the  report  is 
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found  on  p.  546-56  of  the  same  volume  and  describes  the  present  required 
qualifications  for  entrance  to  medical  schools  and  some  scholastic  irregu- 
larities resulting  therefrom. 

216  Browne,  James  Crichton.     An  address  on  universities  and  medical 

education.     (British  med.  jour.  1906.     2:904-11.) 

217  Dental  education;  a  symposium  by  E.  S.  Talbot;   W.  H.  Trueman 

and  G.  O.  Jarvis.     (In  Dental  cosmos.  July.    48:  731-46  and  780-85.) 

218  Paton,  D.  N.     The  aims  and  requirements  of  medical  education;  an 

inaugural  address.     (Scottish  med.  and  surg.  jour.     19:395-413.) 


375.63    Agricultural  education 

See  also  p.  202-36  in  Proceedings  of  Amer.  institute  of  instruction  for  1906 
and  no.   155  above. 

219  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations.  Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  convention  held 
at  Washington,  Nov.  14-16,  1905.  189  p.  O.  (U.  S. — Experiment 
stations,  office  of.  Bulletin  164.) 

The  section  on  College  work  and  administration  is  full  of  instructive  and 
helpful  matter  relating  to  the  curricula  of  agricultural  and  industrial  col- 
leges; their  control,  function,  relations  to  other  higher  education  and 
peculiar  problems. 

221  Crosby,  D.  J.     Use  of  illustrative  material  in  teaching  agriculture  in 

rural     schools.     (In     U.     S. — Agriculture,     Dep't    of.    Year    book 

1905.  p.  257-74-) 

Describes  a  variety  of  apparatus  for  simple  experiments  and  tests. 

222  Hamilton,  John.     History  of  farmers'  institutes  in  the  U.  S.     (U. 

S. — Experiment  stations,  office  of.  Bulletin  174.) 

Presents  data  regarding  beginnings  and  development  of  the  work  in  each 
state  before  1904. 

224  Henry,  W.  A.     Education  for  agriculture;  agricultural  education  in 

America  and  its  importance  to  the  commonwealth  and  the  nation. 
(In  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  department.  43d  university  convoca- 
tion,   p.  90-105.) 

"The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  plead  for  a  strong,  virile,  agricultural  peo- 
ple as  the  rock  foundation  of  this  nation." 

225  Jewell,  J.  B.     Place  of  nature  study,  school  gardens,  and  agriculture 

in  our  school  system.     (Ped.  sem.  Sept.     13:273-92.) 

Instances  of  the  success  already  attained  in  foreign  countries  and  in  various 
agricultural  schools  in  the  U.  S.  should  increase  their  prominence. 

375.64    Domestic  science 

227  Bevier,  Isabel,  and  Usher,  Susannah.  The  home  economics  move- 
ment. Pt.  1.    67  p.  D.     Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  75c. 

Beginnings  and  growth  of  instruction  in  home  economics  in  agricultural 
colleges,  State  universities.  Cooking  schools  and  the  Public  schools. 
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228  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.     School  training  for  the  home 

duties  of  women.  Part  2.  352  p.  O.  (Special  reports  on  educa- 
tional subjects,    v.  16.) 

Contents. — Housewifery  instruction  in  state-supported  schools  in  Belgium, 
by  H.  E.  Matheson,  p.  1-148. — Teaching  of  domestic  economy  in  Sweden, 
by  Edward  Adams-Ray,  p.  149-210. — In  Norway,  by  F.  H.  Helgesen,  p. 
211-42. — In  Denmark,  by  Henni  Forchhammer,  p.  243-60. — In  Switzerland, 
by  M.  C.  Matheson,  p.  261-330. — In  France,  by  Regine  Pitsch,  p.  331-52. 

375.65     Commercial  education 
See  also  the   Proceedings  of  the   American   institute   of   instruction,    1906, 
P-  353-95- 

229  Conference  on  commercial  education.     Proceedings,  Oct.  19-20,  1905. 

105  p.  O.  Urbana,  111.  $1.  (University  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  v.  3,  no. 
8,  pt.  3) 

Includes  addresses  by  John  Cummings,  Essentials  of  a  course  in  university 
education. 

H.  S.  Person,  Character  of  instruction;  should  it  be  technical? 

J.  S.   Sheppard.   Essentials  of  a  high  school  course  in  commerce. 

J.  E.  Armstrong,  Correlation  of  high  school  and  university  courses. 

D.   E.   Burchell,   How  shall  we  teach  business   practise? 

D.  R.  Forgan,  What  business  men  want  young  men  to  know. 
Rev.  E.  \V.  Osborne,  Ethics  of  business. 

W.    R.    Patterson,    Commercial    museums. 
J.   S.  Hagerty.   Commercial  organization. 

E.  D.  Durand,  Training  for  government  service. 

230  Converse,  J.  H.     Higher  education  for  business  pursuits  and  manu- 

facturing.    (Annals  of  Amer.  acad.  July.    28:115-23.) 

Considers  the  relative  position  of  special  training  in  any  curriculum  and 
of  the  time  which  should  be  allotted  to  such  studies. 

232  Huebner,  S.     Study  of  insurance  in  American  universities.     (Annals 

of  Amer.  acad.  July.    28:82-100.) 

Includes  outline  of  insurance  courses  given  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

233  James,   E.    J.     The   problem   of   commercial   education.     (In    N.   V. 

(state) — Education     department.     43d     university     convocation,     p. 

11-37) 

Discussion  of  the  increasing  application  of  the  principle  of  school  training 
for  vocation  and  of  the  introduction  of  the  ideal  of  productive  scholarship. 

234  Jenks,   J.   W.     Citizenship  and   the   schools.     264  p.  D.     Holt,  $1.25. 

Chap.  4.  "The  relation  of  the  schools  to  business"  was  delivered  in  1901 
before  two  commercial  clubs.  Chap.  5.  "Education  for  commerce:  the 
far  east"  is  a  brief  discussion  of  how  economic  conditions  will  affect  our 
effort  to  increase  our  eastern  trade. 

235  Monroe,  W.  S.     Study  of  consular  science  in  Belgium.     (Jour,  of  ped. 

Mar.     18:  161-65.) 

One  of  the  postgraduate  courses  in  the  universities. 

237  Proper  place  in  American  education  for  instruction  in  commercial 
and  industrial  subjects.  (In  Association  of  colleges  and  prepara- 
tory schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland.  Proc.  of  the  nine- 
teenth annual   convention,   1905.     p.    n-39.) 

Papers  by  C.  A.  Herrick,  J.  T.  Young  and  J.  H.  Converse;  with  a  discussion 
by  J.  H.   Hollander. 
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238  Vanderlip,  F.  A.     Education  for  commerce;  a  new  college  degree. 

(In  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  department.  43d  university  convoca- 
tion,   p.  68-78.) 

Suggestions  for  the  ideal  form  of  university  education  for  leaders  in  finan- 
cial and  commercial  life. 

375.7    Art  education 

239  Eastern  art  teachers  association.     Proceedings  of  the  joint  conven- 

tion of  the  Eastern  art  teachers  association  and  the  Eastern  manual 
training  association.  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  May  31,  June  1-2, 
1906.    244  p.  O.    N.  Y.    No  price. 

375.78    Musical  education 

240  Eylau,    William    and    Carrie.     The   profession    of   teaching   music. 

Leipzig.     R.  Voigtlander. 

Reviewed  in  Nation,  Jan.  3,  1907,  p.  17. 

241  Mills,  Wesley.     Voice  production  in  singing  and  speaking;  based  on 

scientific  principles.    282  p.  O.     Lippincott,  $2. 

Tries  to  combine  authoritative  treatise  on  vocal  physiology  with  the  real 
needs  of  the  practical  voice  user.  It  treats,  therefore,  the  bases  of  in- 
struction in  vocal  music  and  is  not  without  interest  to  teachers  of  lan- 
guages. 

375.82    English  language  and  literature  in  the  curriculum 
See  also  no.  370  below. 

242  Bates,    Arlo.     Talks   on   teaching  literature.    247  p.   D.     Houghton, 

$1.30. 

Eighteen  informal  chapters  based  on  lectures  before  the  summer  school  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  1905.  Full  of  sound  sense,  rare  interest  and 
vitality  and  marked  by  a  clear  perception  of  how  and  why  literature  is 
not  now  taught  as  it  should  and  might  be. 

243  Baldwin,   C.   S.     Freshman   English.     (Educ.   rev.   Nov.    32:385-94; 

Dec.    32:485-99.) 

Pt.  1  is  a  compilation  of  statistics  from  forty-four  colleges  of  the  rela- 
tive time  devoted  to  the  different  departments  of  English  (composition, 
literature  and  language). 

Pt.  2   is  a  comparative   study   of  the   ideas   and   methods. 

245  Colby,  J.   B.     Literature  and  life  in   school.    229  p.  D.     Houghton, 

$1.25. 

Aims  to  show  that  in  many  incidental  ways  and  in  a  spontaneous,  unstudied 

fashion,  as  well  as  in  formal  instruction  literature  may  become  and  should 

be  made  a  vital  part  of  school  life. 
Details  of  methods  and  plans  for  accomplishing  this  fill  much  of  the  book. 

A  carefully  chosen  library  list  of  poems  and  prose  selections   from  real 

literature  is  given  in  an  appendix. 

247  Cook,  A.  S.     The  higher  study  of  English.     145  p.  D.     Houghton,  $1. 

Not   a   systematic   treatise  but   four   essays   of   an   occasional   nature,   three 

originally  given   as   addresses   and  one   reprinted   from   Atlantic   monthly. 

They  are  The   province   of   English   philology;    The  teaching  of   English; 

Relation  of  words  to  literature;  Aims  in  the  graduate  study  of  English. 
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While  not  dull  or  over  technical  they  are  yet  for  the  specialist  and  should 
be  richly  suggestive  to  teachers  of  English  with  whom  Prof.  Cook  says 
the  fundamental  problem  is  "how  to  combine  discipline  with  delight." 

248  Coppersmith,  M.  E.     Suggestions  on  teaching  English.     (Ped.  sem. 

Dec.     13:461-73) 

Value  and  methods  of  introducing  daily  themes  in  the  lower  grades.  A 
few  of  the  pupils*  compositions  are  added. 

249  English  in  the  secondary  schools.     (School  rev.  Mar.     14:  157-21 1.) 

A  symposium;  read  at  the  Conference  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Vermont 

with  the  University  of  Vermont,  Jan.  11-12,  1906. 
English  in  the  secondary  schools,  by  F.  H.  Sykes. 
Study  of  the  history  of  English  literature,  by  Stockton  Axson. 
Study  of  English  literature,  by  J.  E.  Colburn. 
Study  of  the  English  language,  by  A.  E.  Tuttle. 

250  Eraser,    J.    N.     Modern   methods   of   teaching   English   in    Germany. 

(India — Director  general  of  education.     Occasional  report  no.  4,  p. 
I-83-) 

Written  after  ten  weeks'  study  of  subject  in  fourteen  German  secondary 
schools  in  eight  important  cities. 

251  Hoyt,    F.    S.      Place    of    grammar    in    the    elementary    curriculum. 

(Teachers  coll.  record,  Nov.     7:1-34.) 

252  Iiamont,  Hammond.     English  composition.     365  p.  D.     Scribner,  $1. 

Thoroly  good  book.  "An  attempt  to  get  students  to  write  something  worth 
while,  attending  to  minor  details  later,  rather  than  to  learn  first  of  all  to 
correct  sentences  which  may  be  vapid  and  meaningless."  Author  an 
accomplished  journalist,   who  knows  good  writing  and  can  write  himself. 

253  Moody,   L.   B.     The   American   college  girl's   ignorance  of  literature. 

(Jour,   of  ped.  June.     18:257-64.) 

A  reply  to  the  article  in  the  Critic,  Oct.  1905,  asking  where  the  responsi- 
bility lies  and  attributing  the  ignorance  shown  to  the  mechanical  teaching 
of  the  secondary  school.  The  reply  tries  to  show  that  while  more  per- 
sonal instruction,  etc.,  would  improve  the  preparatory  schools,  the  fault 
lies  rather  in   the   requirements  of   the  college. 

See  no.  259  below. 

254  New  England  association  of  teachers  of  English,  Standing  com- 

mittee on  aids  in  teaching  English.     Text-books  in  rhetoric  and 
in  composition.     (School  rev.  Jan.     14:  1-33.) 

Report  of  the  committee,  reviewing  the  essential  points  of  a  good  text-book 
in  English  and  giving  evaluative  notes  on  fifty  of  the  best  books  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Includes  discussions  on  Composition 
in  the  grades,  by  H.  L.  Clapp;  and  Story-telling  as  an  aid  to  English 
expression,  by  S.  C.  Bryant. 

255  On  the  teaching  of  English  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(In    National   society    for   the   scientific   study   of   education.     Fifth 
year-book;  part  1.    80  p.) 

Title  paper  by  George  P.  Brown,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  teaching 
of  English  and  composition  in  the  schools  of  Cleveland. 

259  Witham,  R.  A.     The  American  college  girl's  ignorance  of  literature: 
a  second  point  of  view.     (Jour,  of  ped.  Sept.     18:  13-23.) 

A  reply  to  the  article  in  the  Critic,  Oct.  1905.  More  conferences  between 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools  would  soon  make  a  better  understanding 
of  the  requirements.      See  no.   253  above. 
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260  Wyld,  H.  C.     Place  of  the  mother  tongue  in  national  education.    34  p. 

D.     Murray,  IS. 

A  consideration  of  the  study  of  the  English  language  from  the  historical 
point  of  view  and  an  argument  to  show  that  therein  lie  elements  of  such 
great  educational  value  as  to  merit  far  more  attention  than  now  in 
English  schools. 

375.84    Modem  languages  in  the  curriculum 
See  also  no.  370  below. 

261  Brereton,    Cloudesley.     The    teaching    of    modern    languages    with 

special  reference  to  big  towns.     HI  p.  D.     Blackie,  Is. 

Lectures  at  the  London  school  of  economics,  giving  a  useful  analysis  of  the 
various  methods  now  used  and  describes  his  own,  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  old  rote  and  memoriter  way  and  the  new  oral  method. 

375.88    Classics  in  the  curriculum 
See  also  no.  370  below. 

262  Benson,  A.  C.     Education.     (In  his  From  a  college  window.     Putnam, 

$1.25.    p.   174-99.) 

A  fresh,  interesting  discussion  of  the  hotch-potch  which  has  resulted  in  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  by  the  pressure  of  utilitarianism  on  the  old 
classical  course  of  study. 

264  Classical  journal;  published  by  the  Classical  association  of  the  middle 
west  and  south.     Univ.  of  Chicago  press,  $1.50  per  year. 

First  number  appeared  in  Dec.  1905.  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  classical 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Articles  in  it  are  not  entered 
separately  in  this  bibliography. 

269  Kelsey,  F.  W.     Position  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  American  education. 

(Educ.  rev.  Dec.     32:461-72.) 

The  number  of  students  of  Latin  in  high  schools  has  steadily  increased  and 
while  the  position  of  Greek  is  less  favorable,  it  is  encouraging. 

270  Manatt,  I.  J.     The  choice  of  Greek.     (In  Evening  Post.  N.  Y..  Aug. 

18,  1906.    p.  9.) 

"A  plea  that  every  youth  may  have  at  least  the  chance  to  learn  it"  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

272  Swain,   G.   B.     Is  Latin  holding  its  own  in  our  high  schools?     (In 

Michigan  schoolmasters'  club.    Proceedings  of  the  forty-first  meeting. 
1906.     p.  50-67.) 

Summary  of  statistics  from  the  north  central  states,  chiefly  Michigan,  show- 
ing a  decrease.  Discussion  by  David  Mackenzie,  B.  L.  D'Ooge  and 
W.  G.  Coburn. 

273  Symposium  on  the  value   of  humanistic,   particularly  classical, 

studies  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine  and  engineer- 
ing, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  professions.     (School  rev. 

June.     14:389-414.) 

I.  Value  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  medical  student,  by  V.  C.  Vaughn,  with 
a  discussion    by  C.   B.   G.   de   Nancrede. 

II.  Value  of  humanistic  studies  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
by  W.  B.  Hinsdale. 

III.  Value  of  the  humanistic  studies  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  en- 
gineering, by  H.  C.  Sadler,  with  discussions  by  G.  S.  Williams  and  G.  W. 
Patterson. 
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375.9    History  in  the  curriculum 

274  American  historical  association.     Report  of  the  conference  on  the 

first  year  of  college  work  in  history  held  at  the  2ist  annual  meeting 
in  Baltimore,  Dec.  26-29,  1905.  (In  its  annual  report,  1905,  p.  147- 
74.) 

The  first-year  history  work  at  leading  American  colleges  described  by  their 
professors  of  history. 

275  Report  of  the  conference  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  ele- 
mentary schools  held  at  the  21st  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore,  Dec. 
26-29,  !9°5-     (In  its  annual  report,   1905,  p.  133-45.) 

276  American  peace  society — Committee  of  three.     Report  on  the  teach- 

ing of  history  in  the  public  schools  with  reference  to  war  and  peace. 
27  p.  O.    American  peace  society,  Boston.     5c. 

Prepared  after  an  examination  of  school  text-books  of  U.  S.  history  showing 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  war;  to  which  is  added  the  results  of  ques- 
tions sent  to  three  hundred  superintendents,  "with  these  four  ends  in 
view:  To  find  out  the  importance  of  the  text-book;  the  relative  influence 
of  the  teacher;  the  proportionate  amount  of  time  spent  on  war  and  bat- 
tle; and  to  gain  a  general  outlook  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  war  and 
peace." 

278  Schaper,  W.  A.  What  do  students  know  about  American  govern- 
ment, before  taking  college  courses  in  political  science?  (Jour,  of 
ped.  June.     18:265-88.) 

Examples  of  lamentable  deficiency,  showing  the  urgent  need  of  making  the 
understanding  of  our  government  and  our  national  history  a  requirement 
for  graduation. 

375.91     Geography  in   the  curriculum 

The  Journal  of  geography,  edited  by  R.  E.  Dodge  of  the  Teachers  college. 
New  York  City,  and  the  Geographical  teacher,  London,  are  especially  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  teachers  of  geography. 

280  Farnham,  A.  W.  The  geography  course  in  the  Oswego  state  normal 
and  training  school.  (In  Journal  of  Geography,  Feb.,  Mar.,  May, 
June.     32:49-66,   109-21,  211-24,  265-77.) 

A  detailed  syllabus  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  course. 

376    EDUCATION"  OF  WOMEN 

See  also  375.64. 

282  Felter,  W.  L.    Education  of  women.     (Educ.  rev.  Apr.     31:351-63.) 

The  physical  and  mental  differences  between  the  sexes  and  their  very  dif- 
ferent social  functions  and  ideals  point  away  from  co-education  and  to 
separate  and  very  unlike  curriculunis.  For  a  reply  to  this  see  no.  285 
below. 

283  Girls'   school  yearbook;   public  schools   1906.     Sonnenschein,  2s.  6d. 

A  new  British  annual  crammed  with  matters  interesting  to  parents,  teachers 
and  girls  in  connection  with  secondary  schools  for  girls  qualified  to  enter 
the  Association  of  headmistresses.  119  schools  are  described  and  a  list 
is  given  of  over  2,000  teachers  in  them. 
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284  Rhys,  I.  L.     The  education  of  girls  in  Switzerland  and  Bavaria.    71 

p.    S.     Blackie,    is. 

A  report  as  Gilchrist  traveling  student  of  visits  in  1902,  chiefly  to  public 
secondary  girls'  schools,  but  to  a  few  primary,  normal  and  private  schools 
in  ten  cities, 

285  Worthington,    D.    L.     Higher    education    for    women.     (Educ.    rev. 

Nov.    32:405-14.) 

Disagrees  with  Mr.  Felter's  article  (see  no.  282)  and  suggests  that  if  he 
had  equal  experience  with  boys  he  would  not  find  the  intellectual  dif- 
ferences between  boys  and  girls,  which  he  notes,  for  there  are  boys  who 
have  been  known  to  "learn  their  geometry  theorems  by  heart." 

376.7    Co-education. 

286  Armstrong,  J.  E.     Limited  segregation.     ( School  rev.  Dec.     14 :  726- 

38). 

Shows  advantages  of  having  classes  for  boys  and  girls  separate  in  the  high 
school. 

287  Grey,  Vivian,  and  Tylee,  E.  S.     Boy  and  girl — should  they  be  edu- 

cated together.     72  p.  T.     Lond.     Simpkins,  is. 

Brief,  clear  brochure  favoring  co-education.  American  and  Australian  ex- 
perience cited. 

377    RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  EDUCATION 

288  Conference  on  religious  education.     Proceedings,  Oct.  15-19,  19x15. 

86  p.  O.     Urbana,  111.    $1.     (University  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  v.  3,  no. 

8,  p.  2.) 

General  subject:  What  religious  education  may  the  state  university  un- 
dertake? 

Addresses  by  F.  YV.  Kelsey,  The  state  universities  and  the  churches. 

H.  C.  King,  Obligations  of  the  church  to  its  adherents  in  the  state  uni- 
versities. 

Webster  Merrifield,  The  affiliated  college. 

289  Coulton,  G.  G.     Religious  education  before  the  Reformation.     (Con- 

temp,  rev.  Oct.    90:504-15.) 

290  De  Laguna,  Theodore.     Evolution  and  moral  education.     (In  Michi- 

gan schoolmasters'  club.    Proceedings  of  the  forty-first  meeting,  1906. 
p.  18-30.) 

Discussion  of  the  part  "social  heredity"  and  self-development  take  in  moral 
education. 

291  Dennis,  J.  S.    Christian  missions  and  social  progress,     v.  3.    675  p. 

O.     Revell,  $2.50. 

The  chapters  on  "The  introduction  of  educational  facilities,"  p.  5-95,  and 
"Modern  methods  of  university  extension"  give  the  best  account  in  print 
of  the  vast  and  significant  educational  work  now  being  done  in  the  mis- 
sion fields  of  the  world. 

293  Hall,  G.  S.     Moral  and  religious  training.     (In  his  Youth.    Appleton, 
$1.50.    p.  324-66.) 

A  chapter  not  printed  in  Adolescence.  Discusses  Punishment;  Examina- 
tions; Habituation,  Love  and  religion,  and  other  topics. 
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294  Hanus,  P.  H.     School  instruction  in  religion.     (Educ.  Sept.    27:10- 

17;   Oct.     27:73-84) 

Formal,  explicit  instruction  in  schools  is  undesirable,  but  "religious  educa- 
tion, including  detailed  instruction  in  the  Bible,  is  the  duty  of  the 
church." 

295  Harris,  George.    The  required  religious  services  of  a  college.     (Biblical 

world.     Oct.    28:240-50.) 

Whether  attendance  should  be  required  or  voluntary,  giving  the  opinions  of 
several  college  presidents. 

296  Hodges,    George.     Religious    life    in    American    colleges.     (Outlook, 

Aug.    83:693-701.) 

Optimistic  view. 

297  Home,    H.    H.     Moral   education,   or   educating  the   mind   to   will : 

Religious  education,  or  educating  the  spirit  in  man.     (In  his  Psycho- 
logical principles  of  education.     Macmillan,  $1.75.     p.  261-427.) 

This  discussion  of  the  emotional,  moral  and  religious  relations  of  education 

is  marked  by  an  unusually   full  and  clear  comprehension   of  their  high 

importance. 

298  North,  C.  C.     Religious  life  of  the  college  student.     (Biblical  world, 

Aug.    28 :  128-35 ;  Sept.     28:187-97.) 

The  first  article  takes  up  the  characteristics  illustrated  in  certain  Western 
universities.     The  second  article  shows  the  influence  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

299  Myers,   G.   E.     Moral   training  in  the   school,   a   comparative   study. 

Ped.  sem.  Dec.     13:409-60.) 

German,  French,  English  and  American  systems  are  examined;  the  Ger- 
mans are  giving  dogmatic  religious  instruction  of  the  type  common  three 
centuries  ago;  the  French  are  giving  moral  lessons  prescribed  by  the 
state,  and  conducting  their  schools  largely  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  minister  of  education  at  Paris;  the  English  teachers  are  poorly 
trained,  giving  in  half  the  elementary  schools  sectarian  and  in  half  non- 
sectarian  religious  instruction;  the  American  teachers  are  giving  moral  in- 
struction only,  incidentally  relying  on  direct  means  of  school  life  for 
moral  training.  "The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  vital  factor  in  most 
of  the  indirect  moral  influences  of  the  school." 

300  Pace,  E.  A.     Catholic  teachers  and  the  history  of  education.     (Catho- 

lic world,  Apr.     83:  I-17.) 

Repeats  the  usual  Roman  Catholic  view  that  all  teaching  must  recognize 
instruction  in  Catholic  morality  and  religion  as  part  of  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. 

301  Paret,  William.     The  place  and  function  of  the  Sunday  school  in  the 

church.     101  p.  D.     Whittaker,  30c. 

The  bishop  of  Maryland  dwells  on  the  neglect  of  the  opportunities  for  ef- 
fective work  with  the  church's  children  and  urges  higher  ideals  and  more 
serious  attention  from  pastors,  officers  and  teachers,  and  better  instruction 
along  lines  which  he  suggests. 

302  Religious  education:  published  bi-monthly  by  the  Religious  education 

association,  153  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago.    $1.50  per  year. 
Vol.  I,  nos.  1-5,  issued  in  1906. 

304  Sisson,  E.  0.     Content  of  religious  instruction  in  German  Protestant 
schools.     (Educ.  Nov.    27:  150-63.) 

Outline  of  the  requirements  of  study  in  the  Bible,  Catechism,  Church 
knowledge,  and  Elements  of  theology  and  Christian  ethics. 
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305  Use  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools;  a  symposium.     (Biblical  world, 
Jan.     27:48-62.) 

Discussions  of  its  use  as  devotional  or  academic,   by  J.   D.    Stoops,   H.   H. 
Home  and   Shailer  Mathews. 


378    COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES;  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

306  Beach,   C.  F.     Educational  reciprocity.     (No.  Amer.  rev.  Oct.     183: 

611-19.) 

What  has  been  done  in  the  exchange  of  students  and  professors  between  the 

universities  of  this  country  and  those  of  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 
See  also  no.  309  below. 

308  Hyde,  W.  D.     The  college  man  and  the  college  woman.    333  p.  D. 

Houghton,  $1. 

Contents. — The  offer  of  the  college. — The  transformation  of  the  under- 
graduate.— Greek  qualities  in  the  college  man. — The  career  of  self-con- 
quest.— The  continuity  and  contrast  of  college  and  the  world. — The  more 
excellent  way. — The  sacrifices  of  a  college  man. — The  creed  of  a  college 
class. — The  choice  of  the  college  woman. — The  worth  of  the  womanly 
ideal. — The  earnings  of  college  graduates. — A  great  college  president 
[Charles  William  Eliot]. — The  personality  of  the  teacher. — The  six  part- 
ners in  college  administration. — The  college. — Alumni  ideals. 

It  is  not  strictly  a  new  book,  as  nearly  all  of  it  has  been  printed  before  in 
journals  or  college  publications,  but  the  scattered  papers  have  unity  more 
real  than  outwardly  apparent,  and  were  well  worth  collecting  as  the  ex- 
pression of  worthy  educational  thought  from  one  with  high  ideals  and 
a  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

309  Interchange    of    professors    in    universities.     (In    Association    of 

American  universities.     Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the 
seventh   annual   conference,    1006.     p.    14-23.) 

Paper  by  B.   I.  Wheeler  on  the  general  question,  viewed  from  the  adminis- 
trative side. 
Paper    by    J.    D.    Greene    on    the    experience    of    Harvard.       Followed    by 
discussion. 

310  Lawton,  W.  C.     Decay  of  academic  courage.     (Educ.  rev.  Nov.     32: 

395-404.) 

Are  the  professors  and  instructors  cowards,  that  is,  afraid  of  free  thought, 
because  of  the  predominance  of  the  college  president  and  because  of  their 
financial   dependence  ? 

Africa 

312  Johannesburg.     Reade,    Hubert.     The    university     of    Johannesburg. 

(Empire   rev.   Oct.     12:213-19.) 

Concerning  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  bequest  of  Alfred  Beit  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Belgium 

313  Louvain.    Dupriez,     X^on.     Catholic     university     of     Louvain.     (In 

Catholic  univ.  bulletin,  Jan.     12:1-14.) 

Historical  sketch  of  the  university  and  its  recent  development. 
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Canada 

314  Dalhousie    university.    Xord,    W.    F.     Degree-granting    institutions. 

(Nineteenth  cent.  Nov.    60:765-70.) 

Description  of  Dalhousie  and  other  universities  in  the  maritime  provinces. 

France 

315  Paris  university.    Hoyt,  J.  W.     The  university  of  Paris  during  the 

middle  ages.     (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report  for  19x54. 

1 :  519-58.) 

Historical  account  of  its  origin,  the  development  of  its  faculties,  some  of 
the  helps  and  hindrances. 

Germany 

316  Jesse,  B.  H.     Impressions  of  German  universities.     (Educ.  rev.  Dec. 

32:433-44-) 

Chiefly  Berlin  and  Munich;  comments  on  the  prominence  given  to  intel- 
lectual life,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  clubs  and  athletics  in  any  way  like 
the  American.     Tabulates  the  ages  of  the  professors  in  seven  universities. 

317  Paulsen,    Friedrich.    The  German  universities  and  university  study, 

tr.  by  Frank  Thilly  and  W.  W.  Elwang.    451  p.  O.     Scribner,  $3. 

A  new  translation,  of  about  four  times  as  much  matter,  of  Prof.  Paulsen's 
well-known  book  first  made  accessible  in  English  by  Prof.  Perry  in  1895 
from  an  earlier  edition.  While  chapter  titles  are  the  same  as  in  the  older 
translation  the  book  is  virtually  a  new  one  and  its  perusal  leaves  one  with 
a  clear  impression  of  the  German  ideal  of  the  university  as  an  institution 
for  the  production  of  scientific  knowledge. 

318  Sheehan,  P.  A.    The  German  universities.     (In  his  Early  essays  and 

lectures.     Longmans,  $1.60.     p.  68-116.) 

Reprint  of  review  of  Pere  Didon,  The  Germans,  from  the  Irish  ecclesiastical 
record,  June  1886.  A  most  readable  statement  of  the  part  universities- 
have  played  in  the  social,  political  and  religious  life  of  Germany. 

Great  Britain 

319  Aberdeen.     Anderson,  P.  J.  ed.     Studies  in  the  history  and  develop- 

ment of  the  University  of  Aberdeen;  a  quarter  centenary  tribute  paid 
by  certain  of  her  professors  and  devoted  sons.  578  p.  Q.  (Aber- 
deen univ.  stud.  19.) 

Contents. — Cowan,  Rev.  H.  Bishop  William  Elphinstone. — Lang,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Hector  Bocce  and  the  principals. — Bulloch,  J.  M.  The  maker  of  Marischat 
college:  and  his  "happie  offspring." — Davidson,  W.  L.  The  university** 
contribution  to  philosophy. — Terry,  C.  S.  The  historians. — Trail,  J.  W.  H. 
Natural  science  in  the  Aberdeen  universities. — Nicol,  Rev.  T.  New  Testa- 
ment learning  in  the  universities. — Kennedy,  N.  J.  D.  The  faculty  of  law. 
— Stephenson,  W.  Four  centuries  of  medicine  in  Aberdeen. — Johnstone, 
J.  F.  K.  The  Aberdeen  university  educator. —  Rait,  R.  S.  The  buildings.— 
Collections  towards  a  bibliography  of  the  universities  of  Aberdeen. 

320  Cambridge.     Ball,  W.  W.  B.     Trinity    College,    Cambridge.      Dutton„ 

75c.     (College  monographs  1.) 
Useful  handbook. 
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321  Cambridge.    Brown,  A.  L.     Selwyn  college.    207  p.  O.    Hutchinson, 

5*. 

322  Cambridge.    Leigh,    W.    A.     Augustus    Austen    Leigh,    provost    of 

King's  college,  Cambridge;  a  record  of  college  reform.    306  p.  O. 
Smith,  Elder,  8s.  6d. 
324  Cambridge.    Walker,  T.  A.     Peterhouse.    211  p.  O.    Hutchinson,  5*. 

326  Oxford.    George,  H.  B.     New  College  1856-1906.     102  p.  D.    Oxford 

Univ.  press,  85c. 

An  account  of  the  policy  and  changes  which,  in  fifty  years,  made  the 
smallest  of  Oxford's  colleges  almost  the  largest.  By  the  one  man  who 
has  been  officially  concerned  in  it  all. 

327  Oxford.    Howells,  W.  D.     Oxford.     (No.  Amer.  rev.  Oct.  183:620- 

38.) 

Reminiscences  of  a  visit. 

328  Oxford.    Wells,   Joseph.     The   Oxford   degree  ceremony.    98  p.   S. 

Clarendon  press,  50c. 

A  plain,  popular  and  extremely  accurate  account  of  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  various  elements  in  the  ceremony,  and  a  minute  description 
of  its  performance. 

South  America 

329  Gonzalez,  J.  V.     The  national  university  of  La  Plata ;  report  relative 

to  its  foundation  translated  by  George  Wilson-Rae.  237  p.  D. 
Buenos  Aires.  (Argentine  republic.  Technical  library  of  the  dep't. 
of  justice   and  public   education,   v.    I.) 

United  States 

See  also  Section  376,  Education  of  women.  Full  tho  belated  statistical 
data  about  American  colleges  and  universities  are  given  each  year  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  education. 

331  Adams,  C.  F.     Some  present  collegiate  tendencies.     (Educ.  rev.  Sept. 

32:  132-56.) 

Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  of  Columbia  university,  June 
12,   1906. 

332  Andrews,    E.    B.     Current    criticism    of    universities.     (In    National 

association    of   state   universities    in    the   U.    S.    Transactions   and 

proceedings,    1905.    p.    I5-33-) 

Optimistic  views  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  influence  of  the  university  and 
of  the  athletic  side.  Suggestions  for  better  university  organization,  better 
teaching  and  more  effective  work  from  the  students. 

333  University  administration.     (Educ.  rev.  Mar.     31 :  217-225.) 

A  plea  for  concentration  in  executive  control,  sometimes  called  one-man 
power,  thus  leaving  professors  free  for  their  particular  work. 

335  Draper,   A.   S.     The   university  presidency.     (Atlantic,   Jan.    97:34- 

43.) 

Address  at  the  National  conference  of  college  and  university  trustees,  at 
Urbana,    111.,    Oct.    17,    1905. 

Published  also  in  the  University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  v.  3,  no.  8,  pt.  x, 
p.  8-20.  A  defense  of  one-man  power  as  logical  and  inevitable  in  view  of 
the  constitution  and  magnitude  of  our  larger  American  universities. 
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338  Jastrow,    Joseph.      The  academic   career  as   affected  by   administra- 
tion.    (Science,  Apr.     23:561-74.) 

A  protest  against  the  usurpation  of  authority  by  university  presidents. 

339 Distribution  of  distinction  in  American  colleges.     (Educ.  rev. 

Jan.  31:24-54.) 

Compares  and  tabulates  the  success  of  graduates  of  various  colleges  in.  at- 
taining the  "Who's  who"  degree. 

340  Jenks,  J.  W.     Free  speech  in  American  universities.     (In  his  Citizen- 

ship and  the  schools.     Holt,  $1.25.     p.   153-69-) 

Written  at  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews  from  Brown, 
university  in   1897,  but  never  printed. 

341  Kiichler,  Walther.     American  university  training.     (Educ.  rev.  Nov. 

32:371-84.) 

Characterizes  the  plan  of  instruction  for  undergraduates  as  one  "that  aims 
simply  to  give  general  knowledge,  or  rather  information,  of  great  variety 
but  of  limited  scope  and  depth."  Criticizes  especially  the  superficiality 
in  linguistic  studies  and  in  literature,  and  the  unsatisfactory  quality  of 
practical   instruction   given   by   the   professors. 

342  National  conference  of  college  and  university  trustees.     Proceed- 

ings, Oct.  17-19.  1905.  117  p.  O.  Urbana,  111.  $1.  (University  of 
Illinois  Bulletin,  v.  3,  no.  8,  pt.  I.) 

Includes  addresses  by  J.  P.  Munroe,  Closer  relations  between  the  trustees 
and  faculty. 

C.   E.   Bessey,  Questions  regarding  college  administration. 

J.   P.   Lippincott,  State  supervision  of  endowment  funds. 

Wallace  Hickman,  University  investments  and  accounting. 

W.  S.  Dyche,  Need  of  business  methods  in  our  universities. 

Paul  Jones,  Selection  of  trustees. 

Eugene  Davenport,  Secondary  administrative  positions  in  university  or- 
ganizations. 

This  conference  was  called  on  the  occasion  of  Pres.  James's  installation, 
and  made  no  permanent  organization. 

343  Pope,  E.  H.     What  the  university  loses  by  underpaying  its  instructors. 

(Educ.  rev.  Jan.     31:55-66.) 

Calls  attention  to  the  "slow  promotion  of  the  instructor,  his  heavy  classroom 
work  and  his  inability  to  find  time  for  scholarly  investigation." 

The  annual  report  of  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  university  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  same  themes. 

344  Stevenson,  J.  J.     University  control.     (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Nov.    69:385- 

97.) 

States  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  American  plan  of  having  one 
responsible  head,  with  the  effect  on  the  president,  on  the  professors  and 
on  higher  education,  with  suggestions  for  reform. 

345  Stillman,   J.   M.     Organization  of  university  government.     (Science, 

Apr.    23:536-40.) 

Discusses  the  problem  of  preserving  the  proper  balance  between  trustees, 
president  and  faculty  for  most  effective  cooperation. 

347  Thwing,  C.  F.     History  of  higher  education  in  America.     501  p.  O. 
Appleton,   $3. 

The  most  explicit  history  of  American  colleges  from  1636  to  the  present 
which  has  been  put  into  one  volume,  a  volume  which  has  been  twenty-five 
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years  in  the  preparation.  Especially  full  and  interesting  for  the  colonial 
and  early  national  periods,  and  containing  notable  chapters  on  special  and 
little  treated  topics,  such  as  Beginnings  of  the  national  movement;  Col- 
leges in  the  south;  The  colleges  in  the  Civil  War,  and  a  thoughtful  sum- 
mary of  the  results  and  tendencies  in  the  final  chapter.  The  author  has  a 
high  sense  of  the  dignity  and  richness  of  his  theme,  and  the  book,  besides 
making  thus  easily  available  much  new  material,  has  a  distinct  impressive- 
ness  of  its  own.  Technical  and  professional  education  are  wofully 
slighted;  and  there  is  literally  almost  no  mention  of  the  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  the  State  universities.  The  book  is  frequently  marred  by 
slovenly  diction,  sometimes  in  the  finest  passages,  and  much  unnecessary 
duplication   of   statements.      A   capital   index  is   added. 

348  Tucker,  W.  J.     Small  vs.  large  colleges.     (School  rev.  Dec.     14:717- 

25-) 

Read  before  the  New  England  association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools, 
Oct.  1906.  Favors  the  large  institutions  as  being  more  in  keeping  with 
democratic  principles. 

349  West,  A.  F.     Changing  conception  of  the  "faculty"  in  American  uni- 

versities. (In  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of 
proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  seventh  annual  conference,   1906. 

P-  6S-75-) 

Reprinted  in  Educ.  rev.,  June.  32:1-14.  Much  of  the  true  freedom  needed 
in  university  life  has  been  lost  by  sacrificing  the  old  ideal  of  the  college 
faculty  with  its  missionary  spirit  to  the  present  system  of  centralization 
and  commercialism  which  judges  the  professor  by  his  specialized  knowl- 
edge rather  than  his  general  make-up,  and  leaves  the  direction  of  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  the  president. 

350  Harvard  University.    Associated  Harvard  clubs.     Second  report  of 

the  committee  on  the  question  of  establishing  at  Harvard  a  three 
years'  course  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Submitted  at  the  tenth  annual 
meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  May  26,  1906.  37  p.  O.  R.  G.  Brown, 
1006  Guaranty  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Comes  to  a  definite  decision,  recommending  that  the  straight  three  years' 
course,  with  proper  adjustments,  be  made  the  normal  course. 

See  also  no.  361  below. 

351  Illinois  university.     Colvin,  S.  S.     The  university  of  Illinois.     (Arena, 

Mar.    34:43-57-) 

"A  sketch  of  its  history,  its  present  accomplishments  and  its  ideals." 

352  Johns  Hopkins  University.    Oilman,  D.  C.     The  launching  of  a  uni- 

versity,   and   other   papers;    a   sheaf   of   remembrances.     386  p.    O. 

Dodd,  Mead,  $2.50. 

Partly  reprinted  from  pamphlets  and  from  various  periodicals.  Contents. — - 
The  Johns  Hopkins  university.  I.  Reminiscences  of  thirty  years  in  Bal- 
timore (1875-1905).  II.  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  trustees  of  his  choice. 
III.  Fundamental  principles.  IV.  The  original  faculty.  V.  Some  note- 
worthy teachers.  VI.  Incidents  of  the  early  years.  VII.  Publications. 
VIII.  The  Johns  Hopkins  medical  school.  IX.  Resignation;  after  twenty- 
five  years'  service. — Addresses  on  various  occasions,  historical  and  edu- 
cational. X.  Remembrances;  looking  backwards  over  fifty  years.  XI. 
The  relations  of  Yale  to  science  and  letters  (1701-1901).  XII.  Books  and 
Politics.  XIII.  California  revisited.  XIV.  Research;  a  speech  at  Chicago. 
XV.  The  dawn  of  a  university  in  the  Western  Reserve.  XVI.  Hand-craft 
and  rede-craft.  XVII.  De  juventute.  XVIII.  Greek  art  in  a  manufactur- 
ing town.  XIX.  A  study  in  black  and  white.  XX.  Civil  service  reform. 
XXI.  Education  in  philanthropy.  XXII.  Colonel  John  Eagar  Howard, 
one  of  the  worthies  of  Baltimore. 
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353  Kenyon  college.    Piatt,  J.  J.     How  the  bishop  built  his  college  in  the 
woods.    74  p.  D.     Clarke,  75c. 

"This  little  book  tells  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Kenyon  college  at  Gam- 
bier  by  the  Right  Reverend  Philander  Chase,  D.D.,  the  first  bishop  of 
Ohio." 

355  Michigan  university.    Hinsdale,  B.  A.     History  of  the  University  of 

Michigan.     376  p.  Q.     University  of  Mich.     $5. 

A  sumptuous  volume  printed  in  edition  of  1,500  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  The 
history  proper,  165  p.,  was  done  by  Prof.  Hinsdale  in  1899-1900,  for  the 
R.  Herndon  Co.  of  Boston,  and  was  to  have  formed  the  "Michigan"  sec- 
tion in  their  series,  Universities  and  their  sons.  When  this  enterprise  was 
given  up  the  University  authorities  got  the  plates  and  added  200  pages  of 
biographies  of  regents  and  faculty.  A  brief  appendix  brings  the  historical 
section  to  date  after  a  fashion  and  a  good  index  is  added.  There  are 
many  pictures  of  men  and  buildings. 

356  North  Dakota  university.     Kennedy,   Joseph.     Credit  for  quality  in 

the  university  of  North  Dakota.     (Educ.  rev.  Dec.    32:525-31.) 

357  Ohio.    Thompson,  W.  0.     The  state  and  higher  education  in  Ohio. 

26  p.  D.     (Ohio  state  univ.  bull.  v.  10,  no.  5  supplement.) 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  those  institutions  for  higher  education  in  Ohio 
which  the  state  has  aided,  particularly  the  state  university  and  Wilber- 
force,  Miami  and  Ohio  universities. 

359  Princeton     university.     West,     A.     F.     Tutorial    system     in     college. 

(Educ.  rev.  Dec.    32:500-14.) 

Address   before   the   New   England   association   of   colleges   and    preparatory 

schools,   Boston,   Mass.,  Oct.    12,    1906. 
Published  also  in  School  rev.,  Dec.     14:705-16. 

360  Virginia  university.     Patton,  J.  S.     Jefferson,  Cabell  and  the  Univer- 

sity of  Virginia.     380  p.  D.     Neale  pub.  co.,  $2. 

An  account  based  on  the  correspondence  between  Jefferson  and  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,  of  the  founding  of  the  university,  a  sketch  of  its  early  history 
with  some  accounts  of  the  chief  phases  of  its  later  development  together 
with  lists  of  honor  and  prize  students,  orators,  participants  in  the  Civil 
War,  etc.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  in  substance  probably  a  summary  of 
the  volume,  Early  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia  as  contained  in 
the  letters  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell,  Richmond  1856,  and  now  very  rare. 

378.01     College  entrance  requirements 

The  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  North  central  ass'n  of  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools,  which  maintains  an  active  committee  on  accredited 
schools,  is  always  of  interest  to  students  of  this  plan  of  admission  to 
college. 

361  Associated  Harvard  clubs.     Second  report  of  the  committee,  on  the 

relation  of  Harvard  university  to  schools  for  secondary  education. 

Submitted  at  the  meeting  at  Chicago,  May    1906.     v.  p.  O.     R.  G. 

Brown,  1006  Guaranty  BIdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Recommends  that  the  university  authorities  "give  critical  inspection  to  such 
tributary  schools  as  invite  the  same."  The  trend  of  the  report  is  clearly 
towards  admission  by  inspection  and  certification  of  schools.  Appendix 
contains:  1.  The  circular  letter  to  the  secondary  schools  with  summaries 
of  their  replies.  2.  Selected  list  of  articles  dealing  with  the  examination 
system  and  the  inspection  and  certificate  system  of  admission  to  college. 
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3.  "New  methods  of  admission  to  Harvard,"  by  J.  G.  Hart.  Reprinted 
from  Harvard  graduate  magazine,  June  1906.  4.  Dissenting  report,  by 
A.   B.   Hart. 

362  College  entrance  examination  board.     Sixth  annual  report  of  the 

secretary.     (Educ.   rev.   Nov.     32:275-314.) 

The  future  of  this  board  is  interestingly  discussed  by  E.  L.  Thorndike  in 
Educ.  rev.,  May  1906,  31 :470-83,  with  suggestions  for  a  system  which 
will  accredit  schools  preparing  for  college  on  the  basis  of  actual  success 
in  college  by  students  from  these  schools. 

363  Do  the  college  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  demand  a 

disproportionate  amount  of  time  in  the  secondary  school 
curriculum ?  (In  Association  of  the  colleges  and  preparatory- 
schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland.  Proc.  of  the  nineteenth 
annual  convention.   1905.     p.  88-117.) 

Arguments  pro  and  con   are  presented  in   papers  by  J.   L.   Tildsley,   D.   E. 

Smith  and  Wilson   Farrand;   with  discussions  by  E.   S.   Crawley,  Charles 

De  Garmo  and  A.  W.  Harris. 

367  MacLean,  G.  E.     An  American  federation  of  learning.     (North  cen- 

tral ass'n   coll.  and  sec.  schools.     Proc.  p.  3-25.) 

A  plea  for  consolidation  of  all  the  agencies  for  admission  to  college,  e.  g., 
The  college  entrance  examination  board,  The  New  England  college  cer- 
tificate board,  The  commission  on  accredited  schools  of  the  north  central 
association.  The  same  idea  is  presented  in  the  author's  article  in  the 
Proc.  of  the  national  ass'n  of  state  universities,   1905.  P-   65-78- 

368  New   England  college  entrance  certificate  board.     Fourth  annual 

report,  1905-1906.  25  p.  O.  N.  F.  Davis,  159  Brown  St.,  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.     No  price. 

All  important  New  England  colleges  but  Harvard  and  Yale  are  members. 
A  list  of  approved  high  schools  is  added. 

370  Schoolmasters'  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.     Thirteenth 

annual  report,  1905-06.     127  p.  O.     No  place. 

Contents  include  papers  by  Wilson  Farrand,  Are  college  entrance  require- 
ments too  great  in  quantity? 

Wilson  March,  Are  college  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  too  great 
in  quantity? 

J.  F.  Woodhull,  Modern  trend  of  physics  and  chemistry  teaching. 

C.  F.  Kayser,  College  entrance  requirements  in  modern  languages. 
H.   F.  Towle,    Requirements   in   Latin  and  Greek. 

R.  M.  Jones,  The  effect  of  the  present  college  entrance  requirements  upon 
secondary  students. 

D.  M.  Kennedy,  Effect  of  the  present  college  entrance  requirements  upon 
secondary  students. 

J.  D.  Wight,   New  York  high  school  curriculums. 

371  Thorndike,  E.  L.     An  empirical  study  of  college  entrance  examina- 

tions.    (Science,  June.     23:839,45.) 

Tables  of  the  entrance  record  and  college  record  thru  1905  of  every  student 
entering  Columbia  in  1901,  1902  and  1903,  who  took  entrance  examinations, 
enabling  one  to  measure  the  relationship  of  success  in  entrance  examina- 
tions and  success  in  college. 

378.3     Graduate  work;  research 

373  Ayres,  Brown.     What  are  the  minimum  conditions  which  universities 
should  be  able  to  furnish  in  order  to  be  justified  in  encouraging  the 
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attendance  of  graduate  students?  (In  National  association  of  state 
universities   in   the   U.    S.     Transactions   and   proceedings,    1005.     p. 

35-65.) 

Brief  statement  of  what  is  meant  by  graduate  work;  followed  by  addresses 
on  "The  minimum  conditions,  environmental,  etc.,  that  should  be  con- 
sidered favorable  to  graduate  work,"  by  David  Strong,  and  "How  far  is 
the  state  university  justified  in  undertaking  graduate  work?  Ought  it  to 
enter  the  general  field  of  research?"  by  \V.  L.  Bryan.  Discussions  by 
G.   E.   MacLean,  C.   R.   Van  Hise,  J.   H.   Baker  and  others. 

374  Carnegie   institution.     Year   book   no.   4,    1905.    303   p.    Q.    Wash- 

ington. 

A  review  in  Pedagogical  seminary,  June  1906,  13:261-6.2,  offers  some  very 
frank  criticism  of  the  management  and  methods  of  the  institution. 

375  Eliot,  C.  W.     Character  of  the  scientific  investigation.     (Educ.  rev. 

Sept.    32:  157-64.) 

Address  delivered  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Laboratories  of  the  Rocke- 
feller institute  for  medical  research,  N.  Y.,  May   11,  1906. 

Not  to  demonstrate  what  has  been  done  and  said  but  "to  extend  the  bounda- 
ries of  knowledge  and  to  win  new  power  over  nature." 

376  Jordan,  D.  S.     To  what  extent  should  the  university  investigator  be 

relieved  from  teaching?  (In  Association  of  American  universities. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  seventh  annual  con- 
ference,  1906.     p.  23-51.) 

Reprinted  in  Science,  Aug.  24:129-45.  Believes  in  the  double  duty  of  the 
university  professor — "actual  work  as  a  teacher,  and  his  duty  as  an  in- 
vestigator to  become  a  better  teacher."  Quotations  from  answers  received 
in  response  to  a  circular  note  sent  to  about  one  hundred  leading  university 
men,  corroborate  his  views. 
Includes  a  paper  by  A.  T.  Hadley,  reprinted  in  Educ.  rev.  Apr. 
31:32532, 

377  Reaction  of  graduate  work  on  the  other  work  of  the  university. 

(In   Association  of  American   universities.     Journal  of  proceedings 
and  addresses  of  the  seventh  annual  conference,  1906.     p.  51-65.) 
Papers  by  J.  G.  Schurman  showing  the  inter-relation  between  graduate  and 

undergraduate  work   at    Cornell ;   and   by   \V.    H.   Carpenter   at   Columbia. 

The  latter  paper  reprinted  in  Educ.  rev.     Apr.  31:333-38. 

379  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION;  THE  STATE  AND 
EDUCATION 

See  also   Section   372   for   Public  elementary  education;    and   no.    175   above. 

378  Halleck,    B.    P.     What   kind    of   education    is   best    suited    to   boys? 

(School  rev.  Sept.     14:512-21.) 

Read  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  X.  E.  A.  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Feb.  27,   1906. 

379.14    School  laws 

The  full  school  laws  of  each  state  are  usually  issued  in  pamphlet   form  by 
the  state  departments  of  public  instruction  and  may  he  had  on  application. 
380  Digest  of  school  laws.     (In  U.  S—  Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report 
for  1904.     1 :  249-518.) 
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Under  each  state  the  laws  are  considered  with  respect  to  organization  of 
system,  teachers,  schools  and  finance.  Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,   Utah  and  Wyoming  are  not  included. 

381  tT.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  State  school  systems :  legislation  and 
judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1,  1904,  to  Oct.  I, 
1906.  156  p.  O.  Government  printing  office.  No  price.  (Bulletin 
3,  1906.) 

The  changes  in  the  public  school  systems  of  the  various  states  and  terri- 
tories, wrought  by  the  legislative  measures  enacted  during  the  past  two 
years,  classified  and  analyzed  by  E.  C.  Elliott. 

379.15    School  supervision 
See  also  Section  371.2. 

384  Kern,  O.  J.     Among  country  schools.     366  p.  D.     Ginn,  $1.25. 

"In  refreshingly  unconventional,  vigorous  style,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Winnebago  county,  Illinois,  sets  forth  the  movements  on  foot 
in  the  Middle  West  for  the  improvement  of  country  schools.  These  move- 
ments include  the  erection  of  attractive  buildings,  the  improvement  of 
school  grounds  by  landscape  gardening,  the  establishment  of  school  gar- 
dens, the  decoration  of  classrooms,  traveling  art  exhibits,  permanent  and 
traveling  libraries,  better-trained  teachers  and  better  programs  of  study. 
A  striking  feature  is  the  increased  attention  to  scientific  agriculture. 
Most  striking  of  all  is  the  growing  tendency  to  consolidate  the  small 
scattered  schools  of  each  township  into  a  single  well-graded  school,  cen- 
trally located,  with  daily  transportation  of  pupils  from  and  to  their  homes 
at  public  expense. 

"Any  one  who  desires  information  as  to  the  ways  and  means,  and  the  actual 
results  of  experience  in  carrying  out  these  reforms,  or  a  good  discussion 
of  the  financial  problems  invol-ed,  will  do  well  to  read  this  book.  Here 
is  a  county  superintendent  with  ideas,  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  the  ability  to  persuade  taxpayers  to  look  at  the  matter  from  his  point 
of  view.  'There  is  no  halo  coming'  to  the  men  who  bring  about  these 
reforms,  says  Superintendent  Kern.  He  is  quite  right.  The  shame  is 
that  more  men  in  his  position  are  not  awake  to  their  duty  and  their  op- 
portunity."    Nation. 

385  Merchants'  club  of  Chicago.     Public  schools  and  their  administra- 

tion, addresses  delivered  at  the  59th  meeting  of  the  Merchants'  club 
on  Dec.  8,  1906,  by  T.  W.  Robinson;  E.  C.  Eliot;  J.  J.  Storrow; 
N.  M.  Butler.     51  P-  D.     Merchants'  club.     No  price. 

Some  very  plain  language  about  evils  in  the  conduct  of  city  school  systems. 

Chicago  was  in  the  mind  of  each  speaker,  but  the  remarks  are  of  general 

application. 

379.23    Compulsory  education 

386  Perrin,  J.   W.     Indirect  compulsory  education — The  factory  laws  of 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.     (Educ.  rev.  Apr.    31 :  383-94-) 

Historical  account  of  all  such  laws  since  1650. 

379.5    Secondary  education  in  special  countries 
Africa 

387  Clarke,  W.  E.  C.     Cape  education:  its  difficulties  and  development. 

(In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Report, 
1905.    p.  605-8.) 
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Nineteen  other  papers  are  listed  which  were  delivered  at  the  South  Africa 
meeting  of  the  Educational  section  of  British  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  The  most  important  of  these  papers  have  been  published 
in  a  small  volume  issued  by  the  Transvaal  Technical  Institute,  Johannes- 
burg. 

388  Education  in  the  Transvaal.     (Journal  of  educ.  Apr.    37:291-94.) 

Description  of  present  conditions  and  what  is  being  done  to  remedy  them. 

Great  Britain 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  material  relating  to  the  bill  of  1906  and 
covering  all  phases  of  the  year's  educational  struggle  in  Parliament,  to 
be  found  in  the  periodicals,  the  public  press,  in  pamphlets  and  in  books. 
As  representative  of  the  best  opinion  the  following  magazine  articles  on 
different  sides  of  the  question  have  been  selected.  The  text  of  the  bill 
may  be  found  in  the  British  statutes  for  the  year  and  in  most  of  the 
educational  annuals  and  yearbooks.  It  has  appeared  also  in  a  little  pam- 
phlet called  The  education  bill  of  1906;  the  bill  summarized,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  comments.  29  p.  London  liberal  publication 
dept.  Also  in  Bulletin  2,  1906,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
An  admirable  symposium  is  found  in  the  Nineteenth  century,  May.  59: 
705-62.  For  and  against  the  bill.  Articles  by  T.  J.  Macnamara;  Herbert 
Paul;  Francis,  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  Lord  Halifax;  J.  G.  Rogers, 
J.  C.  Lathbury. 

W.  T.  Stead  gives  a  general  summary  of  conditions  in  Review  of  reviews, 
Dec.  34:722-27.  Also  M.  E.  Sadler:  The  new  education  bill  in  England. 
Educational  review,  Sept.  32:109-31.  J.  A.  Spender  gives  a  review  of  the 
first  six  months  in  Contemporary  review,  Aug.  90 :  153-6 1 ;  Stanley  of 
Alderley  reviews  the  situation  in  two  articles:  Nineteenth  century,  Mar. 
59:37i-86.  Education  and  the  new  government;  also  in  Contemporary 
review,  May.    89:609-22. 

Quarterly  review,  Apr.,  204:590-612,  shows  the  opposition. 

The  church  of  England  side  is  presented  in  Blackwood's,  May.      179:735-42- 

The  Evangelical  by  Cornelia  Wimborne,  in  Nineteenth  century,  Mar.  59: 
387-400. 

The  Catholic  point  of  view  by  William  Barry,  Crisis  in  English  education. 
Catholic  world.     Aug.     83:642-51. 

The  Edinburgh  review,  July  1906,  204:263-72,  supports  the  bill  in  a  discus- 
sion of  Minister  Birrell's  speech  in  the  Commons  at  its  introduction. 

The  nonconformist  side  in  Nineteenth  century,  Aug.,  60:337:44,  by  J.  G. 
Rogers:  A  veteran's  view  of  the  education  controversy. 

An  admirable  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  different  clauses  of  the  bill 
and  of  its  progress  thru  committee,  debate  and  report  stages  both  in  the 
Commons  and  in  the  Lords,  is  found  in  Hazell's  annual,   1907,  p.   533-41- 

The  British  government  issues  many  important  blue  books  and  official  re- 
ports and  documents  on  education  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  A 
list  of  these  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  royal  printers,  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  London.  Only  those  of  exceptional  importance  are  noted 
in  this  bibliography. 

A  clear  account  of  the  educational  events  of  each  year  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  given  in  the  article  on  Education  in  Hazell's  annual  which 
may  be  supplemented  by  further  references  under  that  heading  in  the 
index. 

389  De  Montmorency,  J.   E.   G.     National  education   and  national  life. 

287  p.  D.     Sonnenschein,  3J. 

A  concise  account  of  the  educational  outlook  in  England  and  of  several 
specific  British  problems,  e.  g.,  School  nurseries;  Education  and  free  li- 
braries with  the  most  important  chapter  in  the  book  on  the  evolution  of 
the  religious  controversy. 
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391  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     (In  U.  S. — Comm'r  of. 

Report  for  1904.     1 :  799-832.) 

Statistical  survey,  together  with  an  extended  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  law  of  1902,  which  effected  a  radical  change  in  the  local  administra- 
tion of  elementary  education;  with  an  epitome  of  the  main  provisions  of 
the  law. 

392  Henson,    H.    H.     Religion    in    the    schools.     158    p.    O.     Macmillan, 

2s.  6d. 

Six  addresses  given  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  defending  the  Educa- 
tion bill  of  1906  and  indicating  the  place  and  function  of  religion  in  pub- 
lic education  in  England. 

393  Higher  education  in  England  as  affected  by  the  law  of  1902. 

(In  U.  S.— Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report  for  1904.     1:833-61.) 
Present  status  of  secondary  schools;  statistics  of  "higher"   (i.  e.  secondary, 
technical  and  evening)   schools;  reports  by  Michael  Sadler  on  secondary 
education  in   Sheffield  and   Liverpool,  and  by   Sidney  Webb  on   London. 

394  Salmon,  L.  M.     Some  aspects  of  education  in  England.     (Educ.  rev. 

Jan.    31 :  67-91.) 

Criticizes  three  features:  the  commercial  character,  the  struggle  in  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  religion    and  the  social  distinctions. 

395  Schoolmasters'   yearbook  and   directory   1906.     1018  p.   D.     Son- 

nenschein,  5s. 

Fourth  issue  of  the  most  useful  reference  book  on  secondary  education  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  varied  matter  is  carefully  revised  and  the  book 
appears  with  surprising  promptness.  Scope  was  noted  in  detail  in  this 
bibliography  for   1905,  no.  631. 

397  Essex.    Sadler,  M.  E.     Report  on  secondary  and  higher  education  in 

Essex.    472  p.  O.     Essex  co.  educ.  com.,  Chelmsford.  5-r.  6<f. 

An  important  report  of  more  than  local  interest.  Data  have  been  collected 
with  diligence  and  judgment  and  the  opinions  pronounced  are  well-con- 
sidered. This  report,  the  last  of  nine  prepared  by  Mr.  Sadler  dealing  with 
education  in  English  counties  or  boroughs,  is  reviewed  at  length  and  its 
conclusions  stated  and  discussed  in  School,  Dec.  1906,  6:167-69. 

India 

398  India — Director    general    of    education.     Occasional    reports,    1-4. 

Calcutta,  Government  printing  office. 

This  notable  series  of  reports  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  new  Director- 
general  of  Indian  education  appointed  by  Lord  Curzon.  The  subjects  do 
not  usually  relate  specifically  to  education  in  India,  and  the  individual 
reports  are  noted  herein  under  proper  subjects.  An  exception  is  the  first 
report  by  H.  Sharp  on  Rural  schools  in  the  central  provinces  of  India. 

Isle  of  Man 

399  Isle  of  Man.    Jackson,  Cyril.     Report  on  secondary  and  higher  ele- 

mentary education  in  the  Isle  of  Man.    60  p.  F.     Council  of  educ. 

Castleton. 

Shows  the  disabilities  under  which  Manx  education  is  suffering  and  sug- 
gests remedies.  A  capital  study  of  the  rehabilitation  of  a  decadent  and 
backward  condition  by  one  fully,  abreast  of  modern  educational  progress 
and  methods.  Reviewed  in  detail  in  Journal  of  education,  Dec.  1906. 
38:800. 
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Japan 

401  Sharp,  W.  H.     The  educational  system  of  Japan.     (India — Director 
general  of  education.     Occasional  report  no.  3.) 

A  significant  and  informing  account  of  Japanese  education;  perhaps  the 
most  useful  statement  now  available  in  English. 

United  States 

Matter  on  education  in  the  separate  states  is  arranged  at  the  end  of  this 
general  section  alphabetically  under  the  names  of  the  states.  For  his- 
torical as  distinct  from  current  matter  see  Section  370.9,  subdivision. 
United  States. 

404  Bolton,   F.   E.    Special  state  aid  to  high  schools.     (Educ.  rev.  Feb. 
31 :  141-66.) 

Instances  the  success  which  has  attended  such  support  by  the  thirteen  states 
which  have  already  tried  direct  cash  bonuses. 

406  Conference  on  secondary  education  in  the  south.     (Nation,  Nov. 

83:457-58.) 

Representatives  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  met  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Nov.  24,  1906,  to  form 
a  cooperative  plan  for  the  establishment  and  development  of  more  public 
high  schools. 

408  Lang,  0.  H.     The  educational  outlook.     (Forum,  Jan. -Mar.     37:353- 
66;    Apr.-June.    37:528-39;   July-Sept.    38:106-15;    Oct.-Dec.     38: 

217-29.) 

General  comments  on  the  problems  of  the  day,  such  as  industrial  education, 
also  the  educational  investigations  carried  on  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  description  of  the  work  of  \V.  T.  Harris. 

California 

41 1  Japanese  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  a  message  from  the  president 

of  the  U.  S.  transmitting  the  final  report  of  secretary  Metcalf.  40  p. 
O.     (59th  Congress  2nd  session.     Senate  document   147.) 

District  of  Columbia 

412  U.    S. — District   of   Columbia,    House   committee   on   the.     Public 

schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  report.  93  p.  O.  (59th  cong. 
1st  sess.     House  Report  3395.) 

413  V.  S. — District  of  Columbia,  House  committee  on  the.     Report  of 

hearings  before  the  sub-committee  on  the  several  school  bills  relating 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
441  p.  O.    Government  printing  office,  Wash. 

414  V.  S. — District  of  Columbia,  Senate  committee  on  the.     Salaries  of 

teachers,  etc.,  District  of  Columbia,  Report.  99  p.  O.  (59th  cong. 
1st   sess.     Senate  Report  3974.) 

The  three  titles  above  contain  hearings  before,  and  reports  by,  the  Con- 
gressional committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  re  H.  R.  18442,  the  bill 
which  was  past  and  forms  Chapter  3446  of  the  U.  S.  Statutes  past 
by  the  first  session  of  the  fifty-ninth  Congress.     This  law  is  entitled:  "Ani 
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act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  officers  and  other 
employees  of  the  Board  of  education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  but  it 
is  in  real  content  and  purpose  a  reorganization  of  the  administration  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  district. 

Massachusetts 

415  Boston  school  administration.     (Educ.  rev.  Apr.    31:395-410.) 

An  account  of  the  reorganization  of  the  school  authority  in  1905  and  a 
comparison  of  its  chief  features  with  other  large  American  cities. 

Educ.  rev.,  June,  32:98-102,  contains,  an  outline  of  some  of  the  earlier  ef- 
forts  for   reorganization. 

416  Cutler,   TJ.   W.     Tendencies   in   public  school   administration.     (Ped. 

sem.  June.     13:  185-91.) 

Explanation  of  charts  prepared  to  show  the  progress  during  the  past  twenty- 
one  years  of  the  schools  and  their  government  in  Worcester,  Mass.  By 
the  Public  education  association  of  Worcester. 

Ohio 

417  Cleveland— Education,   Board  of.     Report  of  the  educational  com- 

mission appointed  to  examine  into  the  government,  supervision  and 
course  of  study  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools.  120  p.  O.  R.  E. 
Gammel,  Cleveland,  O.     No  price. 

This  report  stirred  up  considerable  comment  and  feeling  both  in  and  out  of 
Cleveland.  It  is  prepared  by  a  committee  of  intelligent,  public-spirited 
laymen  who  were  selected  on  the  not  uncommon  assumption  that  any  such 
citizen  is  competent  to  estimate  and  criticize  scholastic  results.  Naturally 
the  conclusions  are  rather  ra-h  and  the  ignorance  of  members  is  often 
in  evidence.  It  is  not  without  profit  to  have  such  a  report  once  in  a  while 
as  a  wholesome  preserver  of  perspective.  The  report  is  reviewed  at  length 
in  Forum.     37*530-36. 
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VI 
DISCUSSION 

EDUCATIONAL   REPORTS 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Educational  Review  I  urged 
that  more  attention  be  given  in  our  periodicals  and  bibliog- 
raphies to  the  criticism  and  evaluation  of  school  reports. 
Much  of  the  printed  matter  now  appearing  in  this  form  is, 
for  the  most  part,  wasted.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  lack  of 
criticism  and  standards.  Recent  experiences  in  which  I  have 
given  more  time  than  before  to  the  study  of  foreign  school 
reports  only  emphasize  the  need  of  more  care  and  effort  in 
America.  The  evident  appreciation  of  this  need  in  the  work 
published  by  our  present  National  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Brown  (see  for  instance  The  making  of  our  middle 
schools)  may  well  lead  us  to  hope  for  even  greater  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Bureau.  Dr.  Harris's  reports 
when  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools  deserve 
study  in  this  connection.  Dr.  Barnard's  reports  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  schools.  In  general,  however,  it  is 
true  that  American  reports  have  too  little  value.  Great  men 
have  written  in  a  few  cases  works  of  permanent  service,  but 
lesser  writers  either  have  not  taken  their  tasks  with  sufficient 
seriousness  or  have  not  known  to  what  uses  reports  can  be 
turned. 

An  examination  of  the  announcements  of  such  university 
courses  in  Education  as  are  concerned  with  practical  matters 
confirms  this  impression.  It  would  be  possible  at  some  of  the 
larger  centers  to  do  work  which  would  have  wide  influence. 
The  beginnings  made  at  Columbia  and  illustrated  by  the  pub- 
lications of  Drs.  Elliott  and  Strayer  are  already  attracting 
attention,  but  in  addition  to  these  studies  there  is  need  of 
work  of  a  less  technical  nature.    I  hope  that  some  one  will  give 
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a  university  course  in  which  the  subject  of  educational  pub- 
lications will  be  thoroly  worked  out  from  various  standpoints. 
One  field  for  consideration  would  be  the  English,  French,  and 
German  boarding  schools.  One  looks  in  vain  for  books  or 
pamphlets  which  will  give  the  European  students  such  an 
insight  into  the  American  boarding  school  or  summer  camp  as 
can  be  gained  of  the  chain  of  schools,  now  a  dozen  in  number, 
which  had  their  beginning  in  Dr.  Reddie's  Abbotsholme.  Dr. 
Lietz's  annual  reports  on  Die  Deutschen  Land  Ersiehungs- 
heimen  give  to  both  students  of  education  and  parents  just 
the  information  wanted. 

In  the  same  way  consider  such  a  publication  as  the  Jahres- 
bericht  der  Stddtischen  Hoheren  Tochtcrschule  in  Miitichen 
fiir  das  Schuljahr  1904-05.  One  sits  down  to  glance  it  over 
and  soon  finds  that  it  can  not  be  disposed  of  in  a  short  time. 
There  are  only  about  one  hundred  pages  but  in  them  are 
anticipated  and  answered  scores  of  questions  that  naturally 
arise  in  the  student's  mind.  Observation  of  a  school  becomes 
a  very  different  problem  with  this  report  as  a  basis.  One 
need  not  be  blind  to  the  burden  of  over  detail  imposed  upon 
the  German  schoolmaster  nor  wish  to  have  the  same  publicity 
given  to  the  facts  of  birth,  position,  etc.,  of  pupils  in  order  to 
believe  that  the  American  or  English  year  book  could  be  im- 
proved by  a  study  of  what  is  published  here.  The  principles 
and  methods  of  organization  and  administration  are  clearly 
stated.  The  course  of  study  is  clear  not  only  as  to  require- 
ments but  as  to  opportunities  for  freedom  and  change.  Such 
problems  as  those  of  lesson  assignments  and  home  study  are 
intelligibly  and  intelligently  discust.  Practical  standards  are 
given  as  "  schriftliche  Wiedergabe  einer  cinfachcn  Erc'dhhing 
ohne  erhebliche  Vcrstosse  gegcn  Stil  und  Orthographic." 

Even  the  private  records  of  many  schools  do  not  enable  one 
quickly  to  determine  for  himself  the  average  age  of  pupils, 
which  he  wishes  to  know  when  he  is  met  by  some  course 
of  study  statement  only  understood  in  the  light  of  this  fact. 
Here  one  only  needs  to  turn  to  the  published  list  of  pupils  to 
find  the  information  he  wants.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  is  that  devoted  to  religious  education.     Three  courses 
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are  outlined;  one  each  for  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews. 
(The  published  membership  list  shows  the  proportion  of  stu- 
dents of  each  confession.)  The  differences  in  these  schemes 
are  evident.  Further  than  this  the  general  spirit  of  the  school 
appears  in  the  statements  made — the  attitude  towards  original 
composition  is  shown.  Observation  in  American  schools  often 
shows  an  eager  desire  to  place  within  the  student's  reach  what- 
ever he  may  wish  to  use.  Even  from  the  year  book  it  is  seen 
that  in  this  school  the  aim  is  to  make  the  student  earn  what  he 
gets.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  keep  the  balance  between  these 
two  ends. 

The  organization  of  the  school  library  as  shown  here  is 
interesting.  Even  a  stranger  with  little  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man is  able  to  see  within  a  few  moments  just  what  material 
is  considered  most  valuable  and  made  accessible  for  faculty 
or  pupils  as  the  case  may  be.  As  this  is  a  girls'  school  there 
are  thirteen  titles  in  the  teachers'  library  on  the  organization 
of  girls'  schools  and  the  education  of  women,  besides  cook- 
books, Red  Cross  literature,  manuals  on  the  care  of  the  body, 
etc.  Among  books  from  the  English  are  (for  teachers)  Helen 
Keller's  Life  and  Carlyle's  Arbeiten  und  nicht  verszveifeln;  (for 
pupils)  Rebekka  vom  Sonnenbachhof  and  Onkel  Tom's 
Hiitte. 

Other  reports  can  be  cited  which  illustrate  the  same  care 
and  serviceableness.  Even  a  university  announcement  here 
shows  more  signs  of  effort  to  effect  communication  than  do 
some  of  those  at  home. 

Frank  A.  Manny 

Ethical  Culture  School 
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A  Report  on  the  examinations  in  English  for  admission  to  Harvard  college, 
June,  1906.  By  C.  N.  Greenough,  F.  W.  C.  Hersey,  and  C.  R.  Nutter, 
Instructors  in  English  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Published  by  the 
University,  1907. 

Some  interesting  topics  for  reflection  are  suggested  by  this 
little  pamphlet.  It  was  published  presumably  with  the  very 
practical  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  who  have  in  charge  the 
preparation  of  students  for  entrance  into  Harvard  College. 
The  compilers  after  "  several  years'  experience  in  reading 
English  entrance  examination  books  "  have  gathered  together 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  into  a  summary  statement  of  what 
seem  to  them  the  most  frequent  and  unpardonable  "  errors  " 
into  which  candidates  are  likely  to  fall.  The  result  is  a  very 
instructive  statement  of  the  besetting  weaknesses  of  the  youth- 
ful mind  in  matters  of  grammar  and  formal  composition.  The 
numerous  illustrations,  taken  of  course  from  actual  answers, 
appear  to  be  chosen  with  a  good  deal  of  discretion  and  modera- 
tion. Some  of  them  are  not  only  instructive,  but  even  amus- 
ing, being  good  examples  of  that  unintentional,  but  none  the 
less  successful,  humor  with  which  the  candidate  occasionally 
brightens  the  weary  hours  of  the  reader.  One  would  like  to 
know,  however,  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  among  the  candi- 
dates. A  drag-net  collection,  taken  from  as  large  a  number 
of  papers  as  the  examiners  had  at  their  disposal,  would  natu- 
rally be  rich  and  varied.  The  significance  of  the  errors,  how- 
ever, consists  largely  in  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence. 

The  compilers  inform  us  that  for  entrance  into  Harvard 
College  "  the  ability  to  write  is  indispensable  and  all  but  com- 
pletely sufficient."  If  we  may  judge  from  this  pamphlet,  the 
ability  to  write  is  interpreted  by  the  examiners  as  meaning  a 
pretty  strict  following  of  the  technical  rules  of  grammar  and 
composition.  English  composition  to  them  seems  to  be  a 
matter  altogether  of  punctuation,  capitalization,  spelling,  and 
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the  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs;  and  they  make  it 
very  emphatic  that  if  you  wish  to  enter  Harvard  College  you 
must  know  the  rules  of  the  game  as  it  is  played  at  Cambridge, 
and  must  follow  them.  The  pamphlet,  indeed,  is  a  sort  of 
Harvard  Book  of  Rules  for  Preparatory  Teachers  of  English. 
Now  the  examiners  may  be  right  in  placing  a  good  deal  of 
stress  on  the  technical  correctness  of  the  papers  of  their  candi- 
dates. Certainly  the  juvenile  mind  is  not  inclined  to  take 
punctuation  and  spelling  very  seriously,  unless  it  has  further 
reason  for  doing  so  than  the  purely  ideal  love  of  order  and 
system.  It  behooves  the  technical  drillmaster,  however,  to 
apply  his  rules  of  correctness  with  some  circumspection  and 
with  some  degree  of  charity  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Rhetorical 
and  grammatical  rules  become  rules  only  by  the  voluntary 
acceptance  of  those  who  speak  and  write  the  language.  They 
are  taken  for  granted  in  most  instances  by  universal  consent. 
But  in  those  fairly  numerous  usages  in  which  a  difference  of 
reputable  opinion  and  practise  exists,  does  it  seem  altogether 
courteous  to  insist  on  a  one-sided  dogmatic  rule?  Must  we  all 
put  a  comma  before  and  in  a  series  of  three  or  more  coordi- 
nate words  (Macbeth  was  brave,  daring,  and  noble),  because 
"  at  Harvard  it  is  insisted  that  in  such  cases  a  comma  shall 
be  used"  ?  Shall  innocent  boys  be  punished  for  spellings  like 
the  and  altlio,  because  the  examiners  have  decided,  in  the  face 
of  the  authority  of  many  distinguished  authors,  scholars,  and 
editors,  that  these  spellings  are  "  errors  "  ?  Other  illustra- 
tions of  this  spirit  of  self-assurance  and  narrow  precisianism 
might  be  cited.  The  use  of  the  pronoun  who  as  objective,  as 
in  "  Tennyson  does  not  state  who  Gareth  married,"  common 
enough  in  good  idiomatic  writers,  is  simply  dismissed  as 
wrong.  One  candidate,  in  a  slight  burst  of  originality,  used 
the  word  best  as  a  verb,  in  the  sense  "  get  the  best  of,"  follow- 
ing the  obvious  analogy  of  worst  as  a  verb.  But  this,  not 
being  in  the  examiners'  rules,  was  an  "  error."  A  second  wrote 
the  sentence,  "  Hated  and  persecuted  by  the  people  of  his  time, 
one  can  not  help  sympathizing  with  Shylock."  To  most  of  us 
this  would  seem  clear  enough,  but  the  examiners  feel  that 
the  participles  might  be  made  to  modify  one,  and,  therefore, 
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they  count  the  sentence  wrong.     Still  another  wrote  the  sen- 
tence, "  Comus  is  about  to  force  some  julep  which  he  has  in 
a  glass  on  their  sister,"  which  is  wrong  because  the  examiners 
apparently  wanted  him  to  write,  "  Comus  is  about  to  force  on 
their  sister  some  julep  which'  he  has  in  a  glass."    The  sentence, 
as  the  candidate  wrote  it,  is  wrong  because  some  one  conceiv- 
ably might  suppose  that  "  on  their  sister  "  was  an  adjective 
phrase   modifying   "  glass  " — as    tho    we    thought    in    terms 
of  grammatical  categories  rather  than  logical  probabilities! 
"  Few  candidates,"  we  are  told,  "  understand  the  difference 
between  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  relative  clauses."     We 
doubt  if  this  is  true.    They  understand  in  actual  use  the  logical 
difference  between  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  clauses,  but 
they  forget  whether  the  comma  goes  with  the  restrictive  or 
with  the  non-restrictive  clause,  and  so  punctuate  incorrectly 
and  inconsistently.     Their  "  error  "  here  consists  in  defective 
memory,  not  in  defective  thinking.     Thus  the  candidate  who 
wrote  the  sentence,  "  The  plot  is  entirely  developed  by  the 
author  himself  who  moves  his  characters  and  causes  them  to 
speak,"  can  not  fairly  be  charged  with  unclear  thinking.     Per- 
haps he  has  not  consciously  made  the  analytic  distinctions 
which  the  examiners  would  have  him  make.     But  these  dis- 
tinctions in  the  use  of  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  clauses 
are  often  subtle  ones;  and  does  it  not  occur  to  the  examiners 
that  if  few  candidates  understand  them,  it  might  be  well  that 
they  should  be  taught  in  the  freshman  year  of  college?     At 
the  worst  it  seems  a  bit  extreme  that  such  an  "  error  "  should 
bring  "  down  the  grade  of  E   [which  means  failure]   upon 
book  after  book."     Space  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  the 
examiners  thru  the  subtleties  of  their  exposition  of  further 
"  errors  "  in  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.     In  general, 
their  method  of  marking  papers  is  characterized  by  a  kind 
of  narrowness  and  dogmatism  to  which  those  much  given  to 
the  reading  of  the  work  of  immature  minds  seem  fatally  liable. 
It  is  just  the  kind  of  marking  which  tends  to  make  one  alto- 
gether skeptical  of  the  value  of  set  entrance  examinations  in 
English,  as  they  are  at  present  administered.     After  a  reader 
has  gone  thru  a   certain  number  of  examination  books,  he 
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appears  to  lose  his  sense  of  values.  Only  the  errors  of  detail 
stand  out,  and  these  persist  in  his  memory  with  a  cumulative 
effect  fatal  to  the  maintenance  of  a  serene  temper  and  of 
common  sense. 

In  these  remarks  the  reviewer  would  not  be  understood  as 
belittling  the  importance  of  the  conventional  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  literary  composition.  These  laws  and  customs  are 
important,  and  teachers  can  not  afford  to  neglect  them.  But 
conventional  correctness  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  the  teacher 
of  English  composition,  nor  even,  we  venture  to  believe,  his 
first  duty.  The  liberal  attitude  in  this  matter  has  been  stated 
sanely  and  emphatically  by  one  whose  name  the  compilers  of 
this  pamphlet  several  times  invoke.  In  the  opening  para- 
graph of  his  English  composition,  Professor  Wendell  notes  the 
common  tendency  of  teachers  and  students  of  English  com- 
position to  center  attention  on  the  details  of  expression  and 
to  regard  every  detail  from  the  point  of  view  of  absolute  right 
or  wrong,  and  then  continues  in  words  that  deserve  to  be 
quoted : 

"These  two  traits — the  one  indicative  of  rather  surprizing 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  in  hand,  the  other  of  a 
profound  error — are  what  has  prompted  me  to  prepare  this 
book.  Year  by  year  I  have  seen  more  and  more  clearly  that, 
altho  the  work  of  a  teacher  or  a  technical  critic  of  style  con- 
cerns itself  largely  with  the  correction  of  erratic  detail,  the 
really  important  thing,  for  one  who  would  grasp  the  subject 
to  master,  is  not  a  matter  of  detail  at  all,  but  a  very  simple 
body  of  general  principles  under  which  details  readily  group 
themselves.  I  have  seen,  too,  that  altho  a  small  part  of 
the  corrections  and  criticisms  I  have  had  to  make  are  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  positive  error,  by  far  the  greater,  and 
incalculably  the  more  important  part,  are  concerned  with  what 
I  may  call  matters  of  discretion.  The  question  is  not  whether 
a  given  word  or  sentence  is  eternally  right  or  wrong;  but 
rather,  how  accurately  it  expresses  what  the  writer  has  to 
say — whether  the  language  we  use  may  not  afford  a  different 
and  perhaps  a  better  means  of  phrasing  his  idea." 

George  Philip  Krapp 

Columbia  University 
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An  introduction  to  the  English  historians— By  Charles  A.  Beard,  Ph.D. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1906.     xi+669  p.     $1.60  net. 

Dr.  Beard's  addition  to  existing  helps  for  elementary  his- 
torical study  has  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty.  Of  collections 
of  documents  and  similar  matter  there  is  already  a  consider- 
able array;  indeed,  hardly  any  field  of  history,  ancient  or 
modern,  commonly  dealt  with  in  American  schools  or  colleges 
now  lacks  at  least  one  usable  collection  of  so-called  "  source 
material."  It  can  not  have  escaped  notice,  however,  that  the 
"  source  method  "  has  unfortunately  come  to  exercise  for  many 
teachers,  especially  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  a  sort 
of  tyranny,  and  that  the  works  of  secondary  authorities,  even 
the  best  of  them,  have  not  seldom  been  referred  to  with  some- 
what of  depreciation.  To  say,  as  is  so  often  said,  that  the 
history  which  is  not  studied  from  the  sources  is  not  really 
studied  at  all,  is  to  speak  with  what  to  many  teachers  seems  an 
appalling  accent  of  authority.  It  is  an  indication  of  funda- 
mental weakness  somewhere  that  elementary  history  in  col- 
leges and  preparatory  schools,  when  taught  in  fullest  accord 
with  the  methods  most  emphasized  in  recent  years,  should  so 
often  prove  the  most  difficult,  the  most  time-consuming,  and 
the  most  dreaded  subject  in  the  curriculum. 

Yet  the  reason  for  this  admittedly  unsatisfactory  condition 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Its  main  root  is  in  the  assumption  that 
every  boy  or  girl  of  high  school  or  college  age  who  studies 
history  at  all  should  study  it  as  the  scholar  studies  it.  What- 
ever their  mental  powers  or  their  aims  in  life,  they  must  all 
be  put  thru  the  motions  of  building  up  a  narrative  from  the 
sources,  that  thereby  they  may  gain  an  insight  into  the  "  his- 
torical process."  And  it  is  because  the  average  young  person 
can  not  do  this,  has  not  the  least  interest  in  doing  this,  and 
■  will  never  make  the  slightest  use  of  the  kind  of  historical 
training  thus  insisted  upon,  that  our  present  methods  in  ele- 
mentary history  teaching  have  often  produced  such  sterile 
results. 

Dr.  Beard's  scholarly  and  attractive  volume  will  have  for 
many  teachers  a  peculiar  interest,  in  that  it  will  point  the  way 
to  a  larger  and  more  systematic  use  of  secondary  works.     Dr. 
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Beard  has  undertaken  to  extract,  from  narrative  works  of 
acknowledged  authority,  representative  passages  relating  to 
typical  moments  or  movements  in  English  history  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  is  a  catholic  range  of  authors — Hallam,  Macaulay, 
Stubbs,  Green,  Freeman,  Bagehot,  Cunningham,  Bryce,  Mait- 
land,  Pollock,  Froude,  and  others.  The  selections  are  of  vary- 
ing lengths,  an  entire  chapter  from  an  author  being  occasionally 
included;  but  save  for  abridgment  by  judicious  omissions,  the 
passages  are  unaltered.  There  are  brief  introductory  notes 
and  a  few  references.  The  editor  of  a  book  of  selections  ought 
not,  in  general,  to  be  called  to  account  for  his  choice  of  topics, 
and  we  venture  no  adverse  criticism  of  Dr.  Beard  in  this  re- 
spect, unless  it  be  adverse  criticism  to  wish  that  he  had  dealt 
more  liberally  with  Part  IX,  "  The  empire  in  the  thirteenth 
century." 

The  usefulness  of  the  volume  should  be  considerable.  The 
extracts  are  all  well  within  the  grasp  of  college  students,  and 
the  larger  number  can  be  profitably  used  in  secondary  schools. 
The  writers  are  all  eminent  authorities  whose  conclusions,  for 
the  most  part,  are  not  likely  to  be  overthrown ;  so  that  what  is 
learned  from  the  study  of  them  is  a  real  and  substantive  addi- 
tion to  the  student's  knowledge.  To  teachers  the  book  will  be 
of  service  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  suitable  matter  for 
collateral  reading,  while  for  the  many  schools  which  lack 
access  to  good  libraries  the  volume  will  be  a  real  boon. 
Chiefly,  however,  the  book  will  serve  as  a  well-contrived  key 
with  which  the  student  may  unlock  the  storehouse  of  Eng- 
lish narrative  history;  and  for  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
community,  acquaintance  with  narrative  history  must  be  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  historical  knowledge.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  service  similar  to  that  which  Dr.  Beard  has  per- 
formed for  the  study  of  English  history  may  before  long  be 
performed  for  the  study  of  other  historical  fields. 

William  MacDonald 

Brown  University 
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Everyday  ethics— By  Ella  Lyman  Cabot.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany, 1906.     xiii+439  p.     $1.00. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  provide  what  is  a  crying  need,  a  text- 
book of  morals  for  the  training  of  the  young.  The  day  was 
when  the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment heroes,  was  such  a  text-book.  For  reasons,  which  it 
takes  one  too  far  afield  to  discuss  here,  that  day  has  past,  and 
we  may  suspect  never  to  return.  Those  lessons  in  morals  are, 
as  Sir  John  R.  Seeley  pointed  out,  "  too  primitive  "  for  modern 
needs.  One  is  not  surprized  often  to  find  in  the  Sunday 
schools  of  today,  teachers  of  intelligence  and  imagination,  thru 
the  necessity  of  holding  the  interest  of  their  classes,  particu- 
larly of  the  boys,  resorting  to  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  and  the  story  of  Paton  the  missionary  to  the 
New  Hebrides.  The  Bible  is  a  book  full  to  overflowing  of 
wise  saws  but  of  too  ancient  instances.  In  Mrs.  Cabot's  book, 
we  have  very  many  of  these  wise  saws,  phrased  in  modern 
forms,  with  numberless  modern  instances.  And  just  in  this 
lies  its  chief  value,  and  on  this  side  it  is  an  effective  and  suc- 
cessful book.  This  may  be  said  and  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
if,  at  last,  we  have  here  the  desired  book.  All  of  the  chapters 
have  in  varying  degrees  the  excellence  of  manifold  concrete 
illustrations  from  modern  life  and  conditions,  and  very  often 
of  such  a  character  as  to  appeal  to  the  young.  Some  of  the 
chapters  are  admirable  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  as  for  example 
that  on  Sacrifice.  Some  seem  to  the  reviewer  very  far  from 
being  so  good,  as  for  example,  those  on  Selfishness  and  Sym- 
pathy. In  both  the  psychology  is  defective.  Xo  clear  idea 
is  given  of  what  the  self  is.  Here,  for  once  at  least,  the  happy 
faculty  of  concrete  illustration  seems  to  the  reviewer  wanting. 
It  is  not  asked  that  there  should  be  a  learned  discussion  of  the 
Ego,  which  would  be  clearly  out  of  place.  But  some  idea  of 
the  self  as  including  many  aspects,  as  in  James's  chapter  on  the 
Self  in  his  Psychology,  should  be  given  with  clearness  and 
effectiveness.  So  also  in  the  chapter  on  Sympathy,  after  all,  it 
is  not  made  clear  just  what  sympathy  is.  or  it  is  sometimes  made 
clearly  to  be  what  it  is  not.  For  example,  it  is  said  to  be 
"  the  effort  to  realize  the  truth  about  any  situation."     This 
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may  be  involved  in  sympathy  but  is  not  that  likeness  in  feel- 
ing— an  emotional  attitude,  which  sympathy  in  fact  is.  Again 
it  is  identified  with  pity,  as  too  often  happens  in  common 
speech.  Pity  may  exist  without  sympathy,  as  when  you  pity 
the  unrepentant  criminal,  but  have  surely  no  feeling  like  his. 
Thruout  the  book — in  fact  too  often — there  is  evidence  of  not 
sufficient  care  in  psychological  analysis.  There  is  another 
defect  in  the  book  which  seems  to  the  reviewer  even  more 
radical.  It  is  the  lack  of  a  central  all-comprehending  point  of 
view.  Our  religious  fathers  had  it,  as  in  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  in  the  Westminster  Catechism,  "  Man's  chief 
end  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever."  A  later  gen- 
eration, as  also  the  Socialists  of  today,  have  it  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  social  order  so  perfect  as  to  regulate  all  im- 
pulses and  interests, — the  Kingdom  of  God  ideal.  Something 
of  the  sort  may  be  implied  in  the  book,  here  and  there  sug- 
gested, but  not  put  forth  with  decisiveness  and  with  the 
subordination  to  it  of  all  else.  In  the  chapter  on  "  The  choice 
of  interests,"  the  interests  are  noted  as  many,  but  the  central 
principle  of  all  righteous  choice,  as  other  than  aptitude  and  op- 
portunity, is  not  made  evident.  This  is  just  the  need  of  the 
young.  The  college  boy's  interest  in  athletics  has  a  certain 
moral  value  and  begets  many  excellent  virtues,  as  the  book 
points  out.  But  the  relation  of  that  interest  to  others,  as  for 
example,  to  scholarship  and  honorable  play,  what  determines 
that?  Surely  some  more  comprehensive  end,  which  includes 
and  subordinates  both.  So  of  the  case  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  so 
often  cited.  The  building  of  a  greater  English  Empire  was 
surely  a  great  and  vital  interest,  developing  extraordinary 
virtues,  but  may  we  not  say  as  well  as  extraordinary  vices? 
And  for  the  very  reason  that  that  interest  was  not  included  in 
a  larger  view  of  what  to  Gladstone  would  be  common  every- 
day ethics,  and  what  the  Christian  would  mean  by  his  King- 
dom of  God,  the  Socialist  by  his  new  social  order. 

The  book  may  lack  also  something  of  the  virility  that  would 
make  it  appeal  to  boys.  "  The  boy  problem,"  with  its  morality 
of  gangs  and  interesting  and  curious  sense  of  honor,  could  not 
be  solved  by  this  book.     One  is  often  appalled  at  what  good 
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sound  sentiments  put  in  a  certain  way  boys  sniff  at.     I  suspect 
this  book  would  not  altogether  win  them. 

But  let  not  the  book  be  altogether  condemned,  for  it  is 
after  all  one  of  the  best  that  are  to  be  met  with,  so  full  of  the 
sense  of  real  problems  in  the  real  life  of  the  young  of  today. 
With  its  abundance  of  illustration,  its  often  very  admirable 
presentation  of  certain  phases  of  the  moral  life,  with  its  ex- 
cellent method  and  excellent  apparatus  for  helping  the  teacher 
of  morals  to  do  his  work,  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  the  book 
that  is  needed.  Being  so  good,  it  is  a  pity  that  it  might  not 
have  been  made  still  better.  Perhaps  a  rewriting  of  some  of 
it  may  effect  this. 

Herbert  G.  Lord 
Columbia  University 


A  scholarly  and  complete  presentation  for  school  and  col- 
lege use  of  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Fairbanks,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  (The 
mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome. — By  Arthur  E.  Fairbanks. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1907.    412  p.    $1.50.) 

Arlo  Bates,  whose  writings  on  English  and  educational  sub- 
jects are  marked  by  good  sense  and  practicality,  has  brought 
together  in  a  convenient  volume  his  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1905.  The  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms contained  in  this  volume  will  be  found  extremely  helpful 
to  school  and  college  teachers  of  English  subjects.  ( Talks  on 
the  teaching  of  literature,  by  Arlo  Bates.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1906.    247  p.    $1.50.) 

Dr.  Emil  Reich  is  editing  a  new  classical  library,  in  which 
several  excellent  volumes  have  already  appeared.  The  latest 
are  Dr.  Reich's  own  alphabetical  Cyclopedia  of  institutions, 
persons,  and  events  in  English  history,  and  Harris's  transla- 
tion of  the  First  three  books  of  Herodotus.  London :  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1907.     4s.  6d.) 

A  very  highly  praised  book  which  appears  to  us  to  deserve, 
instead  of  praise,  sharp  censure  for  its  superficiality,  bad  Eng- 
lish, and  its  frivolousness.  (Future  of  America. — By  Dr. 
Wells.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1906.   259  p.  $2.00.) 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS 

Following  close  upon  the  impressive  state- 
The  Needs  of  ment  of  the  needs  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge recently  referred  to  in  the  Educational 
Review,  there  is  published  an  official  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  signed  by  the  Chancellor  and  Vice  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  The  appeal  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage which  might  be  held  to  apply  with  equal  force  to  any 
one  of  the  larger  and  more  active  American  universities : 

It  is  notorious  that  the  income  of  our  University  has  for  many  years 
been  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  it  by  the  ever 
expanding  requirements  of  modern  learning.  Sufficient  for  a  time  when 
the  objects  of  study  were  confined  within  relatively  narrow  boundaries  and 
•when  the  necessary  appliances  were  neither  numerous  nor  costly,  it  can  not 
any  longer  cope  with  the  indispensable  developments,  even  of  the  older  in- 
stitutions and  courses  ;  much  less  can  it  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  age  in 
which  the  entire  field  of  knowledge  invites  attack,  and  the  note  of  which  is 
scientific  organization  in  every  branch,  both  of  human  activity  and  intel- 
lectual progress,  accompanied  by  a  steady  increase  in  the  elaboration  and 
cost  of  the  necessary  equipment. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  that  the  provision  for  the 
Rhodes  scholars  has  laid  a  new  burden  upon  the  University. 
The  demands  of  these  scholars,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
English-speaking  world  and  from  Germany,  require  marked 
additions  to  the  present  teaching  facilities  and  to  the  present 
equipment. 

The  appeal  is  made  in  particular  for  what  are  described  to 
be  the  two  most  pressing  needs  of  the  University,  namely,  the 
promotion  of  modern  studies,  both  literary  and  scientific,  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this  appeal,  like  that  of  the  sis- 
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ter  University  of  Cambridge,  will  not  meet  with  a  generous 
and  hearty  response  from  the  English  people. 


The  extremely  intelligent  administration  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  country  for  many  years  past,  is  again  evidenced  by  the 
admirable  pamphlet  just  issued  by  State  Superintendent  Cary, 
entitled  The  school  beautiful.  The  pamphlet  contains  explicit 
directions  for  making  school  grounds  and  buildings  attractive, 
healthful,  and  truly  educative,  and  is  accompanied  with  excel- 
lent illustrations  and  bibliographies.  This  sort  of  work  and 
the  somewhat  similar  methods  followed  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Stetson  in  Maine  indicate  very  well  how  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  state  school  system  may  become  extremely  helpful 
to  individual  school  committees  and  districts. 


We  have  pleasure  in  commending  to  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers of  secondary  mathematics  the  recent  report  of  the  Wis- 
consin Teachers'  Association  on  "  The  content  of  algebra  for 
high  schools."  The  report  is  issued  by  State  Superintendent 
Cary  as  bulletin  of  information,  Xo.  14,  and  admirably  supple- 
ments a  similar  bulletin  issued  by  him  in  1894,  presenting  a 
report  of  the  same  association  on  "  The  content  of  geometry 
for  high  schools."  The  occasional  publication  of  expert  opinion 
regarding  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  mathematical  matter 
that  the  secondary  school  may  properly  undertake  to  teach,  is 
especially  desirable  both  on  account  of  the  prevailing  wide 
diversity  of  standards  and  by  reason  of  the  excessive  com- 
plication of  exercises  and  subjects  in  the  current  text-books. 
The  present  report  is  to  be  commended  in  general  on  account 
of  its  modesty  and  its  sanity  and  in  particular,  we  think,  for 
its  emphasis  on  such  cardinal  matters  as  verification,  function- 
ality, the  use  of  graphs,  and  generalization.  As  Hilbert  and 
others  have  recently  pointed  out,  the  process  of  specialization, 
the  complement  of  generalization,  is  assuming  greater  and 
greater  importance,  and  might  well  have  l>een  explicitly  men- 
tioned in  the  report.     Then,  too,  spirit  is  quite  as  important 
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as  content,  and  right  spirit  would,  we  believe,  hardly  permit 
us  to  say  with  the  report,  "Develop  the  meaning  of  at,  a"n,  a°f" 
as  if  such  symbols  had  intrinsic  meaning  to  be  developed,  but 
would  rather  say  that,  since  such  symbols  have  no  meaning  of 
their  own,  we  may,  and  for  such  and  such  reasons  of  ex- 
pedience, we  do  give  them  such  and  such  meanings. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
arranging  for  a  permanent  exhibit  of  American  school  work, 
which  may  serve  to  instruct  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of 
Argentine  Republic  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  school 
equipment  which  prevail  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ernesto 
Nelson  has  been  appointed  a  special  commissioner  to  receive 
and  care  for  material  to  be  placed  in  this  permanent  exhibit. 
He  may  be  addrest  at  50  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  make  some  contribution  of  school 
material  toward  this  interesting  and  useful  undertaking. 


The  best  informed  opinion  in  Chicago  has  not  hesitated  to 
say  that  for  some  time  past  the  Board  of  Education  of  that 
city  has  been  controlled  by  freaks  and  fanatics.  The  actions 
of  the  Board,  as  reported  from  time  to  time,  have  made  it  easy 
to  accept  this  characterization  of  the  majority  of  the  Board's 
membership.  Something  worse  than  a  freak  or  a  fanatic,  how- 
ever, was  certainly  behind  the  proposition  recently  made  to 
Superintendent  Cooper,  of  Seattle,  to  permit  his  name  to  be 
used  in  opposition  to  that  of  Superintendent  Cooley  at  an  elec- 
tion to  be  held  in  June.  Mr.  Cooper  did  exactly  what  his 
friends  might  have  predicted  he  would  do:  namely,  repelled 
the  advances  made  to  him  and  exprest  the  public  opinion  that 
Mr.  Cooley  should  be  sustained  in  his  policies,  and  not  re- 
moved from  office.  This  act  of  Mr.  Cooper's  is  not  only  an 
act  of  the  kind  which  shows  that  teaching  is  on  its  way  to 
become  a  genuine  profession,  but  it  is  an  act  which  reveals  a 
man  not  to  be  tempted  by  dollars  and  preferment  to  do  injury 
to  the  cause  of  public  education  in  this  country. 
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RHODES'S    HISTORY   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES' 

When  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  now  fifty  or 
-thereabouts  were  beginning  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  history  of  their  country,  the  only  substantial,  dignified, 
many-volumed  works  on  the  subject  to  which  their  teachers 
could  refer  them  to  supplement  the  text-books  were  Bancroft, 
and  Hildreth.  Neither  of  these  threw  much  light  on  the  nine- 
teenth century,  already  three-quarters  past.  Parkman's  more 
fascinating  but  less  systematic  monographs  were  equally  lack- 
ing in  modernity.  But  the  life  and  growth  of  the  American 
Republic  under  its  Constitution  was  an  inviting  theme,  and 
the  reference  shelves  of  the  libraries,  from  the  late  seventies 
onward,  gradually  became  populous  with  the  serried  array  of 
Von  Hoist  and. Schouler  and  Henry  Adams  and  McMaster 
and  Roosevelt.  None  of  these  writers,  however,  set  for  him- 
self a  goal  later  than  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War;  none  of 
them  save  Schouler,  and  he  by  a  not  particularly  happy  after- 
thought, past  beyond  the  tragic  12th  of  April,  1861.  Adams 
confined  himself  to  a  period  of  sixteen  years;  Roosevelt  dealt 
only  with  a  single  aspect  of  the  general  historical  theme;  Von 
Hoist,  professing  more,  presented  in  fact  merely  a  prose  epic 
on  the  wrath  of  the  slavocracy,  tempering  a  blend  of  Homer 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  by  occasional  lapses  into  the 
method  of  German  jurisprudence;  and  only  Schouler  and  Mc- 

1  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co..  1906.     Seven  volumes,  $2.50  net  each. 
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Master  essayed  a  broad  treatment  of  our  national  life  from 
the  Revolution  to  1861. 

That  each  of  these  writers  was  greatly  influenced  in  his 
interpretation  of  earlier  history  by  the  upheaval  of  the  Civil 
War,  goes  without  saying.  To  them,  however,  the  armed 
conflict  of  the  sections  was  the  end  of  the  development  which 
it  was  their  purpose  to  describe;  it  remained  for  another  writer 
to  make  that  great  struggle  his  central  theme — to  review  its 
causes  and  trace  its  effects.  Such,  in  general,  was  the  project 
which  has  now  added  to  the  reference  shelves  in  American 
history  the  seven  substantial  volumes  by  Dr.  James  Ford 
Rhodes,  entitled  A  history  of  the  United  States  since  the  com- 
promise of  1850.  The  terminus  ad  quern  of  his  work  was 
announced  in  the  first  volume  to  be  the  election  of  Cleveland 
in  1884;  but  for  reasons  which  indicate  that  historians  are 
no  less  stable  than  their  environment,  he  closed  his  labor,  at 
least  for  the  time,  at  the  inauguration  of  Hayes  in  1877.  The 
first  election  of  Cleveland  seemed,  in  the  middle  eighties,  when 
Rhodes  planned  his  history,  a  more  distinctively  epoch-making 
event  than  it  seemed  twenty  years  later.  The  consciousness 
of  this  fact  obviously  had  much  to  do  with  the  change  in  the 
scope  of  the  work. 

The  twenty-seven  years  thus  covered  by  Dr.  Rhodes's  vol- 
umes appear  to  fall  naturally  into  three  periods — the  ante- 
cedents of  the  Civil  War,  the  armed  conflict,  and  the  recon- 
struction. An  estimate  of  his  contribution  to  our  national  his- 
tory and  its  interpretation  may  follow  this  division.  It  should 
be  noted  at  once,  however,  that  neither  this  nor  any  other 
chronological  division  is  made  prominent  by  the  author  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  volumes  or  even  of  his  chapters.  He  is 
not  of  that  school  of  historians  who  by  shrewd  sequence  of 
topics  and  breaks  guide  the  reader  unconsciously  in  the  lines 
of  the  writer's  preconceived  interpretation.  There  seems  to 
be  no  particular  reason,  in  most  cases,  why  his  volumes  and 
chapters  begin  or  end  where  they  do.  Perhaps  this,  after  all, 
is  that  imitation  of  nature  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  the 
highest  art;  for  to  contemporaries,  at  least,  the  events  of  a 
nation's  career  appear  more  in  the  inscrutable  order  of  Dr. 
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Rhodes's  description  than  in  the  nicely-partitioned  and  ticketed 
groups  which  characterize  histories  making  more  pretension 
to  philosophy. 

If  we  take,  then,  the  threefold  division  of  the  years  covered, 
which  is  possible,  but  not  his,  we  find  something  of  the  author's 
temper  and  attitude  revealed  by  certain  facts  of  proportion. 
To  the  eleven  years  from  1850  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
he  devotes  about  1350  pages  of  text;  to  the  four  years  of  fla- 
grant war  almost  exactly  the  same;  and  to  the  twelve  years 
succeeding  Appomattox  only  about  850  pages.  The  argument 
from  mere  quantity  is,  of  course,  worth  but  little;  yet  few 
would  maintain — least  of  all  Dr.  Rhodes  himself — that  a  just 
and  well-balanced  description  of  the  nation's  life  during  the 
period  he  covered  could  be  embodied  in  a  narrative  that  as- 
signed to  the  last  twelve  of  the  twenty-seven  years  but  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  space.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  evidence  from 
quantity  is  abundantly  supported  by  other  evidence  that  Dr. 
Rhodes  lost  interest  in  his  task  after  he  had  brought  the  story 
of  actual  warfare  to  a  close,  or  perhaps,  more  exactly,  after 
he  had  described  the  struggle  between  President  Johnson  and 
Congress.  The  work  as  a  whole  might  with  some  accuracy 
be  designated  a  history  of  the  United  States  from  1850  to 
1865,  with  supplementary  chapters  on  reconstruction. 

The  ante-bellum  period  occupies  the  first  two  and  a  half 
volumes.  In  its  general  lines  the  treatment  is  conventional, 
distinguished  from  that  of  Von  Hoist  and  Schouler  chiefly  by 
a  less  intensity  of  conviction  that  slavery  and  the  way  certain 
New  Englanders  felt  about  it  were  the  sole  influences  deter- 
mining the  course  of  history.  The  political  controversies  about 
the  territories  and  the  fugitive  slaves  furnish  the  bulk  of  Dr. 
Rhodes's  matter,  but  he  supplements  this  with  a  very  useful 
chapter  on  general  social  and  economic  conditions.  Whether 
the  hundred  pages  devoted  to  this  subject  represents  fairly 
its  importance  in  the  influences  determining  the  life  of  the 
nation,  might  be  questioned;  and  it  is  particularly  doubtful 
whether  the  attention  given  to  the  West  is  adequate ;  but  there 
is  occasion  for  devout  gratitude  that  any  deviation  is  made 
from  the  method  of  exclusively  political  history. 
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The  judgments  of  Dr.  Rhodes  on  the  leading  men  of  this 
ante-bellum  period  manifest  most  clearly  the  strength  and  so- 
briety which  distinguish  his  work  thruout,  and  constitute  one 
of  its  most  admirable  features.  The  giants  of  the  past  gen- 
eration— Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster — are  fairly,  tho  briefly, 
characterized,  and  their  successors  on  the  political  stage  are 
introduced  with  a  notable  sanity  and  serenity  of  judgment. 
Jefferson  Davis,  tho  obviously  making  no  strong  appeal  to 
Dr.  Rhodes's  favor,  loses,  nevertheless,  those  diabolical  fea- 
tures which  the  passion  of  the  war-time  made  familiar  and 
inevitable  in  earlier  writers.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  becomes 
a  clever  and  patriotic,  if  not  always  entirely  sagacious,  politi- 
cal leader,  instead  of  a  scheming  and  unprincipled  desperado. 
If  the  author's  judgment  anywhere  fails  of  perfect  poise,  it  is 
in  dealing  with  John  Brown.  The  villainous  career  of  this 
personage  in  Kansas  and  in  Virginia  is  sketched  with  a  sober 
accuracy  that  points  to  but  one  possible  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter and  life;  but  the  hysterical  chorus  of  poets  and  trans- 
cendental philosophers — Victor  Hugo,  Emerson,  and  others — 
who  found  something  mystically  noble  in  the  man,  seems  to 
have  shaken  the  author's  balance,  and  produced  an  unexpected 
assignment  of  Brown  to  the  category  of  "hero"  and  "martyr." 

Among  all  the  diverse  subjects  with  which  the  historian  is 
obliged  to  deal,  that  which  clearly  appeals  most  strongly  to  his 
interest  is  the  group  of  men  and  events  which  were  involved  in 
the  rise  and  triumph  of  the  Republican  party.  These  furnish 
the  climactic  theme,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  of  the  whole  work. 
Among  them  the  character  and  achievements  of  Lincoln  loom 
very  large;  and  if  there  is  any  single  feature  of  the  history  on 
which  Dr.  Rhodes  may  be  content  to  be  judged,  it  is  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  great  President's  part  in  the  drama.  Lin- 
coln is  presented  as  a  man,  not  as  a  miracle.  His  deficiencies 
and  mistakes  are  made  clear  and  conspicuous,  but  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  strength  that  was  in  him  is  traced  with 
skill  and  effectiveness,  and  his  real  greatness  as  statesman  and 
popular  leader  is  set  in  stronger  relief  by  the  process. 

The  military  side  of  the  war-time  history  is  taken  up  by 
Dr.  Rhodes  with  diffidence  and  with  frequent  protestations 
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of  his  lack  of  the  technical  knowledge  essential  to  a  weighty 
judgment  on  disputed  points.  Like  the  commanders  in  both 
armies,  however,  he  gains  confidence  by  experience,  and  han- 
dles the  campaigns  of  1864  and  1865  with  the  spirit  of  a  vet- 
eran. It  would  not  be  far  wrong,  indeed,  to  carry  the  analogy 
a  step  farther,  and  say  that  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  mark 
the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  historian's  method  and  manner,  as 
they  marked  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  war.  In  his  general 
estimates  of  the  military  chiefs  he  shows  the  same  unvarying 
moderation  and  judicial  spirit  that  appear  in  his  estimates  of 
political  leaders.  The  first  place  among  the  commanders  is 
pretty  distinctly  assigned  to  Lee,  tho  not  without  full  recog- 
nition of  his  frequent  errors.  Grant  is  placed  very  high,  with 
an  equally  candid  and  just  indication  of  his  shortcomings. 
Notable  and,  from  a  Northerner,  new  and  wholly  commend- 
able, is  Rhodes's  moderately  stated  but  severe  condemnation 
of  Sherman  for  his  part  in  giving  to  the  campaigns  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  so  much  of  the  character  which  a  famous 
phrase  of  Sherman's  has  ascribed  to  war  in  general. 

On  the  period  of  reconstruction  Dr.  Rhodes's  narrative  is, 
while  brief  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his  work,  nevertheless 
the  only  comprehensive  account  yet  written  of  that  complex 
and  important  time.  On  the  events  of  Johnson's  administra- 
tion, till  negro  suffrage  is  finally  fixt  as  the  method  of 
reconstruction,  the  historian  maintains  his  wonted  manner. 
But  the  result  thus  reached  seems  to  break  the  eagerness  of 
his  spirit.  For  the  policy  which  resulted  in  enfranchisement 
of  the  blacks  he  has  no  sympathy ;  and  the  methods  thru  which 
Andrew  Johnson  opposed  this  policy  seem  to  him  even  more 
stupid  and  disastrous.  Nor  do  the  administrations  of  Grant 
renew  the  inspiration  which  disappeared  when  slavery  was 
abolished  and  Lincoln  assassinated.  Dr.  Rhodes  describes  pa- 
tiently, and,  at  times,  vividly,  the  repulsive  features  of  mal- 
administration in  the  South  and  at  Washington,  which  gives 
distinctive  character  to  the  years  1869-1877;  but  neither  poli- 
cies nor  men  rouse  him  from  a  certain  impression  of  ennui. 
The  reader  may  readily  sympathize  with  the  historian  in  his 
aversion  from  the  repulsive  aftermath  of  the  war.     Yet  there 
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will  arise  in  many  minds  a  regret  that  Dr.  Rhodes  did  not  see 
fit  to  devote  some  attention  in  his  latest  volumes  to  the  social 
and  economic  movements  which  heralded  the  transfer  of  in- 
terest and  influence  in  our  renewed  national  life  from  the 
problems  of  the  old  East  to  those  of  the  new  West.  The 
muse  which  turned  in  disgust  from  the  tale  of  carpet-bag  gov- 
ernment, negro  domination,  and  the  Whisky  Ring,  might 
certainly  have  found  a  theme  in  the  picturesque  progress  of 
settlement  and  communication  across  the  great  plains  and  the 
mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast.  But  of  all  this  there  is  little 
or  nothing  in  Dr.  Rhodes's  volumes.  The  building  of  the  Pa- 
cific railroads  is  referred  to  but  incidentally,  the  beginnings  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  commonwealths  receive  hardly  an  allu- 
sion, and  Red  Cloud,  Sitting  Bull,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn  are  not  mentioned. 

It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  whether  the  ignoring  of  the 
Western  movement  has  any  psychological  nexus  with  a  sug- 
gestive fact  of  the  author's  private  life.    Dr.  Rhodes  was  born 
and  "raised"  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  circumstances  that  made 
him  a  typical  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  West. 
When  his  first  two  volumes  appeared,  in  1893,  he  was  a  citi- 
zen of  his  native  town,  only  a  few  years  retired  from  com- 
mercial work,  and  unassociated  with  any  educational  institu- 
tion.   The  general  and  hearty  recognition  which  his  work  won 
for  him  among  all  interested  in  history  was  attended  in  some 
circles  by  a  particular  satisfaction  that  the  new  light  had  ap- 
peared in  the  West;  for  it  was  a  commonplace  reflection  that 
at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  respectable  historical  literature 
about  the  United  States  had  originated  in  New  England,  and 
bore  unmistakable  marks  of  its  origin.     A  Western  refraction 
in  the  latest  views  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  was 
regarded    as    desirable,  and    was    actually    detected    in    Dr. 
Rhodes's  earlier  volumes.    But  the  comfort  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  this  aspect  of  his  work  was  doomed  to  vanish. 
By  the  time  when  his  last  volumes  appeared,  he  had  become 
a  citizen  of  Boston,  a  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  and  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  Har- 
vard University.     The  New   England  spirit  of  history  may 
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under  such  circumstances  assume  an  attitude  of  complacency; 
and  the  seekers  after  a  Western  interpretation  of  our  national 
life  must  be  content  with  speculation  as  to  whether,  if  Dr. 
Rhodes's  taste  had  led  him  to  transfer  his  home  to  Chicago 
or  St.  Louis,  rather  than  to  Boston,  the  contents  of  his  last 
volumes  would  have  been  any  different.. 

But  whatever  influences  may  have  operated  unconsciously 
to  determine  the  line  of  his  approach  to  any  phase  of  his  sub- 
ject, the  conscious  purpose  and  method  thruout  have  been  those 
which  contribute  most  to  men's  accurate  understanding  of 
their  kind.  He  has  used  all  the  available  material;  he  has 
analyzed  it  with  skill;  he  has  weighed  with  respect  but  with- 
out servility  the  judgments  of  all  who  have  been  competent  to 
form  judgments;  and  he  has  drawn  and  presented  his  conclu- 
sions with  independence,  clearness,  and  force.  If  his  narrative 
is  in  form  less  interesting  than  some  fiction,  it  is,  by  the  same 
token,  in  substance  more  truthful  than  much  history.  His 
own  declaration  at  the  end  of  his  work  gives  the  opportunity 
for  a  final  verdict  in  regard  to  it.  "I  have  endeavored  thru- 
out this  history  ...  to  which  I  have  devoted  nineteen  years 
of  my  life,  to  maintain  such  standards  of  research  and  of  judg- 
ment as  should  elicit  the  utmost  of  truth."  No  fair-minded 
reader  of  the  work  will  deny  that  this  endeavor  has  met  with 
success. 

William  A.  Dunning 

Columbia  University 


II 

THE  LIFE  OF  REASON  1 

That  which  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  give,  even  from  my 
own  standpoint,  a  just  account  of  the  criticism  of  life  recorded 
in  Professor  Santayana's  The  life  of  reason,  is  that  which 
seems  to  me,  after  all,  a  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
book.  It  is  an  interfusion  of  a  lively,  sympathetic,  delicate, 
and  direct  sense  for  the  realities  of  human  experience,  with  an 
equally  acute,  equally  subtle,  but  correspondingly  indirect  and 
antagonistic,  sense  of  what  almost  all  philosophers  have 
thought  and  said  about  them.  I  know  of  no  writing  in  mod- 
ern philosophy  which  evidences  more  just  and  kindly  appre- 
ciation of  the  forces  of  human  life,  taken  simply,  frankly,  and 
naturally, — with  less  refraction  thru  the  medium  of  artificial 
philosophic  lenses.  But  I  must  add  that  I  also  know  no  book 
more  indirect,  more  permeated  with  allusions — mostly  un- 
labeled— more  colored  by  recollections  of  other — but  mostly 
disliked — philosophic  interpretations.  The  series  of  five 
volumes  is  (in  comparison  with  most  philosophic  literature) 
at  once  ultra-direct  and  personal,  and  ultra-academic, 
"  learned,"  and  reminiscent. 

And  it  is  an  interfusion !  We  get  both  things  not  only  in  the 
same  chapter,  but  on  the  same  page,  in  the  same  sentence. 
Rarely  does  Mr.  Santayana  let  himself  go  for  even  a  para- 
graph. He  starts  to  tell  the  truth  about  something  as  he  him- 
self feels  it  and  sees  it,  and  he  diverts  himself  (to  the  diversion 
or  the  annoyance  of  the  reader,  according  to  the  tastes  of  the 
latter)  with  side-hits  at  three  or  four  other  views  of  the  same 
matter  which,  decidedly,  do  not  commend  themselves  to  him. 
The  book — it  is  one,  tho  printed  in  five  volumes — will  accord- 

1  The  life  of  reason,  or  the  phases  of  human  progress,  by  George  Santayana. 
Five  volumes.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1905-06.     $1.25  each. 
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ingly  affect  different  readers  in  the  most  extraordinarily  dif- 
ferent ways.  So  many  philosophers  gathered  together,  so  many 
opinions  about  not  only  the  merits,  but  the  purpose  and  char- 
acter of  The  life  of  reason.  One  (and  I  may  notify  the  reader 
that  I  take  my  own  stand  here)  is  most  stirred  by  those  por- 
tions which  give  Mr.  Santayana's  own  evaluation  of  the 
facts  and  motifs  of  human  life ;  another  is  moved — to  ad- 
miration or  to  hostility — by  his  treatment  of  other  philosophic 
'isms;  a  third  feels  himself  torn  asunder  in  the  rapid  panoramic 
transformation  scenes  at  which  he  is  invited  to  assist  and  is 
quite  sure  the  book  is  only  "  literature "  (tho  admirably 
written  literature),  quite  lacking  in  philosophic  standpoint  or 
method. 

Truth  to  tell,  while  Mr.  Santayana  generally  takes  life  at 
its  best,  he  as  regularly  takes  philosophers  and  theologians,  and 
scientists  so  far  as  they  generalize,  at  their  worst.  Views 
which  are  dangerously  like  Mr.  Santayana's  own  are  vigor- 
ously criticized  when  proceeding  from  suspected  quarters,  and 
the  reader,  who  is  not  willing  to  make  as  fine  distinctions  as 
Mr.  Santayana  himself,  accuses  him  of  inconsistency  and  lack 
of  any  single  standpoint.  The  style  helps  out  the  impression 
— classic,  academic,  quasi-mathematical  in  outward  form,  it  is 
in  truth  clinging  and  yielding,  almost  chameleon  in  its  elusive 
adaptation  to  the  particular  matter  in  hand.  In  it,  all  things 
flow;  nothing  projects.  It  is  vibrating,  but  not  resonant. 
The  secret  of  it  all,  I  suspect,  is  an  intelligence  of  easy  sym- 
pathy conjoined  with  a  sympathy  not  always  broad  enough  to 
be  intelligent.  Mr.  Santayana's  method  sometimes  reminds 
one  of  what  Mazzini  said  about  Carlyle's  attitude  towards 
social  reform — he  was  a  thoro  believer  in  it  provided  no  re- 
formers had  a  hand  in  bringing  it  to  pass.  Mr.  Santayana  is 
thoroly  appreciative  of  the  various  elements  in  experience — 
"  save  when  some  philosopher  has  formulated  them. 

But  this  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  general  im- 
pression. The  subject-matter  is  distributed  thru  five  volumes 
devoted  respectively  to  The  life  of  reason  in  Common  Sense, 
in  Society,  in  Religion,  in  Art,  in  Science.  Of  these  five,  the 
first  and  the  last  go  most  closely  together  and  hardly  can  be 
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understood,  in  their  bearing  upon  Mr.  Santayana's  own 
philosophy,  apart  from  each  other.  The  standpoint  and 
method  are,  loosely,  historical.  The  book  purports  to  give  not 
a  finished  philosophy  of  reality,  but  an  account  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  humanity  has  exprest  its  tentative  efforts  to 
rationalize  itself,  with  a  critical  estimate  of  the  respective  worth 
of  these  attempts,  this  estimate  being  a  further  work  of 
that  clarifying,  purging,  and  selective  Life'  of  Reason  whose 
tale  is  told.  He  criticizes  so-called  philosophies  of  history 
for  virtually  assuming  "  that  events  have  directed  themselves 
prophetically  upon  the  interests  which  they  arouse  " — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  these  interests  are  many  and  contradictory; 
he  criticizes  the  pompous  appeal  to  a  "  historical  force  which 
breaks  up  on  inspection  into  a  cataract  of  miscellaneous  natural 
processes  and  minute  particular  causes."  But  he  suggests  a 
purification  of  this  method.  If  the  philosopher,  in  reviewing 
events,  confesses  that  he  is  scrutinizing  them  in  order  to  ab- 
stract from  them  whatever  tends  to  illustrate  his  own  ideals,  as 
he  might  look  over  a  crowd  to  find  his  friends,  the  operation 
becomes  a  perfectly  legitimate  one.  "A  sort  of  retro- 
spective politics,  an  estimate  of  events  in  reference  to  the  moral 
ideal  which  they  embodied  or  betrayed,  might  supervene  upon 
positive  history.  .  .  .  The  present  work  is  an  essay  in  that 
direction."  The  enlightened  historian  will,  however,  recog- 
nize that  the  ideal  which  he  uses  as  a  touchstone  must  not  be  an 
arbitrary  personal  dogma,  but  itself  an  outcome  of  the  his- 
torical events  which  he  is  testing  and  sifting  by  their  relation 
to  it.  He  must  be  sensitive  to  all  the  goods  which  life  in  its 
various  manifestations  has  evolved  and  sustained;  his  standard 
will  be  a  "  variegated  omnipresent  happiness."  The  philo- 
sophic historian  "  needs  to  make  himself  the  spokesman  for 
all  past  aspirations  " — barring  those  of  mystics,  transcendent- 
alists,  and  militant  liberals,  it  may  be  remarked  parenthetically. 
The  method,  as  I  said,  is  loosely  historical.  It  is  also, 
in  the  loose  sense,  psychological.  And  since  Mr.  Santayana 
speaks  too  rarely  in  precise  terms,  of  his  own  intentions,  I 
quote  again :  "  It  constantly  happens  in  philosophic  writings 
that  what  is  supposed  to  go  on  in  the  human  mind  is  described 
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and  appealed  to  in  order  to  support  some  observation  or  illus- 
trate some  argument — as  continually,  for  instance,  in  the  older 
English  critics  of  human  nature,  or  in  these  very  pages.  What 
is  offered  in  such  cases  is  merely  an  invitation  to  think  after 
a  certain  fashion.  A  way  of  grasping  or  interpreting  some 
fact  is  suggested,  with  a  more  or  less  civil  challenge  to  the 
reader  to  resist  the  suasion  of  his  own  experience  so  evoked 
and  represented.  Such  a  method  of  appeal  may  be  called 
psychological,  in  the  sense  that  it  relies  for  success  on  the  total 
movement  of  the  reader's  life  and  mind,  without  forcing  a 
detailed  assent  thru  ocular  demonstration  or  pure  dialectic." 
In  short,  the  appeal  is  to  the  developing  experience  of  man- 
kind so  far  as  that  can  be  imaginatively  reproduced  by  the  in- 
dividual in  terms  of  his  own  experience. 

I  make  no  apology  for  these  extended  quotations,  because 
I  think  the  reader  who  fails  to  grasp  the  aim  and  method  of 
the  book  as  set  forth  in  them  will  not  grasp  the  continuity 
of  its  ideas,  however  much  of  incidental  delight — or  irritation 
— they  may  severally  furnish  him. 

Whether  Mr.  Santayana  conceives  that  any  philosophy  or 
metaphysic,  aside  from  critical  valuation  of  human  experience 
in  its  historic  development  as  verified  in  reflection  upon  the 
individual's  own  experience,  is  or  is  not  possible,  I  am  not  sure. 
At  times,  such  critical  valuation  would  appear  to  exhaust  to 
Mr.  Santayana  the  whole  realm  of  profitable  "  metaphysics." 
At  other  times,  he  seems  to  regard  such  an  account  as  merely 
genetic  or  "subjective";  and  as  presenting,  if  viewed  as  posi- 
tive metaphysics,  an  attempt  to  erect  an  account  of  the  processes 
of  human  discovery  into  an  account  of  the  reality  discovered. 
That  philosophy  can  be  anything  but  a  historic  phenomenon,  a 
part  of  man's  efforts  to  read  and  criticize  the  story  of  his  own 
life  in  the  universe  in  which  he  is  set,  seems  to  the  present 
writer  the  initial  fallacy  of  vicious  metaphysics;  and  he  would 
fain  believe  that  Mr.  Santayana  has  renounced  the  heresy  of 
supposing  that,  whether  for  himself  or  for  some  one  else,  his- 
tory is  going  to  stop  long  enough  for  one  to  step  outside 
of  its  processes,  and  kodak  reality  "  sub  specie  aternatatis." 
In  other  words,  the  present  writer  desires  to  take  Mr.  Santa- 
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yana's  The  life  of  reason  as  representing  the  only  type  of 
philosophy  with  which  it  is  worth  while  to  engage  one's  self; 
a  return  to  the  ancient  identification  of  philosophy  with 
morals,  with  love  of  wisdom.  A  survey  by  intelligence  of 
the  past  struggles,  failures,  and  successes  of  intelligence  with 
a  view  to  directing  its  own  further  endeavors,  emphasizing 
and  safeguarding  its  achievements,  avoiding  repetitions  of  its 
futile  and  wasteful  excesses,  stimulating  it  to  greater  patience 
and  courage — this,  indeed,  is  a  conception  of  philosophy  fit  to 
rescue  it  from  the  slough  of  disrespect  and  despondency  into 
which  it  has  fallen  in  evil  days.  It  is  this,  I  take  it,  in  Mr. 
Santayana's  writing  which  will  permanently  count,  spite  of 
its  signs  of  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots  of  "metaphysics." 

What,  then,  is  reason,  and  what  is  its  life?  The  answer 
is  implicit  in  the  quotations  already  made.  "The  Life  of 
reason  will  then  be  a  name  for  that  part  of  experience  which 
perceives  and  pursues  ideals — all  conduct  so  controlled  and 
all  sense  so  interpreted  as  to  perfect  natural  happiness."  As 
soon  as  man  ceased  to  be  immersed  in  the  flux  of  sense,  he 
lookt  to  the  future  and  the  past;  in  this  way  experiences 
were  gathered  and  graded  in  their  value;  they  were  appre- 
hended in  their  relative  worth.  The  past  is  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  present  it  evokes  and  the  present  is  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  future  it  makes  possible.  The  foresight  of  the 
consequence  which  the  present  imports  is  consciousness  of  end, 
of  purpose.  All  reflection  is  thus  ideal;  reason  always  in- 
volves emergence  from  the  present,  the  immediate,  the  merely 
existent;  it  is  the  estimate,  the  survey  and  criticism  of  this 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  eventual,  the  ulterior.  But  such 
foresight  and  discrimination  introduces  a  new  complication 
into  the  existent  itself;  it  is  a  modification  of  it  which  thereby 
modifies  the  future.  Reason  is  inevitably  practical  as  well 
as  speculative;  it  is  an  attitude  of  intention,  of  will.  "Vital 
impulse  when  it  is  modified  by  reflection  and  veers  in  sym- 
pathy with  judgments  pronounced  on  the  past  is  properly 
called  reason.  Man's  rational  life  consists  in  those  moments 
in  which  reflection  not  only  occurs  but  proves  efficacious. 
What  is  absent  then  works  in  the  present."     The  forecast  of 
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the  possible  future  on  the  basis  of  the  best  experienced  in  the 
past  is  itself  an  impulse  to  realize  the  better,  to  ward  off  the 
worse. 

Reflection  thus  functions  in  the  interest  of  value,  of  the 
good,  of  the  variegated  omnipresent  happiness — that  is  its 
life.  "It  is  the  unity  given  to  all  existence  by  a  mind  in  love 
with  the  good.  In  the  higher  reaches  of  human  nature,  as 
much  as  in  the  lower,  rationality  depends  on  distinguishing  the 
excellent.  .  .  .  When  definite  interests  are  recognized  and 
the  values  of  things  are  estimated  by  that  standard,  then  rea- 
son has  been  born  and  a  moral  world  has  arisen." 

We  have  here  the  factors  upon  which  the  whole  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Santayana  turns.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  brute 
existence,  shifting,  transitive,  in  flux;  sheer  nature,  a  world 
innocent  of  spirit,  of  purpose,  but  gifted  with  impulse,  with 
experimentation.  This  world  in  its  movement  bears  moments 
of  value,  excellence — moments  which  man  gladly  would  have 
stay,  they  are  so  fair.  Their  memory  abides ;  that  is,  the  ideal 
supervenes.  Standing  upon  them,  man  surveys  and  classifies, 
organizes  the  brutally  existent;  thru  them  he  reacts  upon  the 
flux  and  brings  it  into  more  permanent  order.  These  values, 
these  meanings,  are,  when  arrested  in  reflection,  what  the 
ancients  called  the  form  of  things;  and  "we  exist  thru  form, 
and  the  love  of  form  is  our  whole  real  aspiration."  With 
Mr.  Santayana  as  with  the  ancients — the  Greeks,  of  course — 
"  order  is  what  is  meant  by  intelligence  and  order  productive 
of  excellence  what  is  meant  by  reason."  But  this  order,  which 
is  intelligence,  is  not  creative;  is  not  original;  is  not  absolute. 
It  is  divinely  human.  Everywhere  there  is  the  fluctuating 
process  of  nature  which  first  bears  and  then  sustains  mean- 
ings. It  is  the  office  and  the  reward  of  those  in  whom  they 
are  born  to  cherish  and  to  extend  them.  Thereby  is  the  rela- 
tively unmeaning  flux  further  subdued  and  rendered  more 
efficaciously,  stably,  and  pervasively  the  source  and  stay  of 
reason. 

The  five  volumes  are  variations  on  this  theme.  They  trace 
the  directions  in  which,  the  experiments  by  which,  that  ex- 
cellence and  harmony  which  are  our  happiness  are  secured  and 
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spread  by  increased  acknowledgment  of  that  natural  basis 
from  which  they  were  generated.  They  trace  also  fruitless 
sidesteps,  the  inconsequential  deviations  which  have  been  the 
efflorescence  of  an  exaggerated  and  maniacal  consciousness 
which  nature  indeed  generates  but  refuses  to  accept  further 
responsibility  for.  They  record  also  the  relapses,  the  blind 
surrenders,  the  abnegations  of  reason,  which,  in  one  form  or 
another,  Mr.  Santayana  finds  to  be  characteristic  of  positivist, 
skeptic,  mystic,  and  transcendentalist  alike.  For  as  success  is 
attained  but  in  one  way,  by  following  nature  in  the  conscious, 
deliberate,  persistent,  and  artful  love  of  those  values  which 
she  generates  casually,  occasionally,  and  accidentally,  so  the 
source  of  all  error,  practical  and  theoretical,  is  in  for- 
getting or  denying  natural  basis  or  ideal  end.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  rooting  of  the  spiritual  in  the  natural  is  ignored : 
that  "it  must  be  a  resultant  or  synthesis  of  impulses  al- 
ready afoot.  An  ideal  out  of  relation  to  the  actual  demands 
of  living  beings  is  so  far  from  being  an  ideal  that  it  is 
not  even  a  good."  Other  philosophies,  recognizing  that  the 
good  of  existence  is  the  good  which  it  generates,  change  this 
moral  truth  into  a  false  physics,  and  hold  that  therefore  the 
good,  the  spiritual,  and  the  ideal  are  the  cause  or  productive 
source  of  the  physical.  The  Greeks  first  "  made  a  mock 
physics  in  moral  terms,  out  of  which  theology  was  afterwards 
developed."  The  result  was  the  non-natural  spiritual  world 
of  orthodox  tradition.  "  A  mechanism  composed  of  values 
and  definitions  was  placed  behind  phenomena  to  constitute  a 
substantial  world."  The  moral  and  logical  sense  in  which 
values  and  meanings  make  things  what  they  are  was  trans- 
formed into  a  quasi-physical,  and  therefore  wholly  magical 
and  mythological,  mode  of  causation  and  substantiation.  This 
way  lies  the  fallacy  of  false  idealisms  and  spiritualities. 

Another  type  of  fallacy  consists  in  sticking  brutally  by  the 
brute  natural  situation.  Here  are  the  positivists,  the  material- 
ists, the  over-naturalists  who  "  look  at  life  from  the  outside  "; 
the  "processes  of  Nature  make  them  forget  her  uses."  Such, 
priding  themselves  upon  their  enlightenment,  "  have  discarded 
the  machinery  in  which  their  ancestors  embodied  the  ideal; 
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they  have  not  perceived  that  tho9e  symbols  stood  for  the  Life 
of  Reason  and  gave  fantastic  and  embarrassed  expression  to 
what,  in  itself,  is  pure  humanity;  and  they  have  thus  remained 
entangled  in  the  colossal  error  that  ideals  are  something  ad- 
ventitious and  unmeaning,  not  having  a  soil  in  mortal  life,  nor 
a  possible  fulfilment  there." 

It  is  to  this  idea  of  nature  generative  of  value  that  the  argu- 
ment in  every  volume  returns ;  from  it  the  argument  proceeds. 
The  basic  idea  of  the  interpretation  of  society  is  that  "love  has 
an  animal  basis;  but  an  ideal  object."  But  since  these  prop- 
ositions usually  seem  contradictory  "no  writer  ventures  to  pre- 
sent more  than  half  the  truth  and  that  half  out  of  its  true  rela- 
tions." Popular  sentiment  makes  the  affections  which  are  the 
bond  of  union  among  men  divine  in  origin  and  natural  in  ob- 
ject :  "which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth."  The  end  of 
the  family  as  of  other  social  arrangements,  industry,  war, 
government,  is  "to  turn  the  friction  of  material  forces  into  the 
light  of  ideal  goods."  Relatively  speaking,  however,  the  entire 
function  of  the  family  and  of  states  based  on  the  family,  is 
natural :  it  is  to  produce  the  individual  and  equip  him  with  the 
prerequisites  of  moral  freedoms.  Then  ensues  free  society, 
where  physical  association  is  elevated,  thru  participation  in 
some  ideal  interest,  into  friendship  and  sympathy.  But  "  ideal 
society  transcends  accidental  conjunctions  altogether;  its  com- 
panions are  the  symbols  it  breeds  and  possesses  for  excellence, 
beauty,  and  truth.  Religion,  art,  and  science  are  the  chief 
spheres  in  which  ideal  companionship  is   found." 

Reason  is  interested  in  value,  in  meaning,  in  perpetuating 
and  extending  it.  Religion  may  be  said  to  be  the  emotion, 
imaginatively  exprest,  of  this  supremacy  of  the  ideal  as  the 
end  and  standard  of  life.  The  consciousness  of  meaning,  of 
worth,  is  always,  as  we  have  said,  ideal — it  is  of  the  absent, 
the  ulterior.  And  so  religion  is  naturally  born  in  devotion  to 
this  ulterior.  "  The  vistas  it  opens  and  the  mysteries  it  pro- 
pounds are  another  world  to  live  in;  and  another  world  to  live 
in — whether  we  expect  ever  to  pass  wholly  into  it  or  no — is 
what  we  mean  by  having  a  religion."  But  religion,  so  close 
to  rationality  in  its  purpose,  has  fallen  far  short  of  it  in  its 
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texture  and  results.  Instead  of  using  the  ideal  as  an  ethical 
inspiration  and  fulcrum,  it  tends  to  materialize  it,  to  make  it 
an  explanation,  a  cause,  a  quasi-physical  force  and  substance. 
It  forgets  that  it  is  poetry  and  arrogates  to  itself  "  literal 
truth  and  moral  authority,  neither  of  which  it  possesses."  To 
make  the  ideal  effective  in  life  it  must  be  imagined,  given 
sensuous  embodiment.  And  these  poetical  conceits  come  to 
pass  for  reports  of  another  objective  world,  somehow  en- 
veloping the  natural  world. 

Religion  fails  to  recognize  that  it  is  concerned  with  experi- 
ence as  it  should  be,  and  supposes  that  its  idealized  symbols  of 
a  better  reality  "are  information  about  reality  elsewhere." 
Hence  mythology;  which  has  the  genuinely  poetic  character  of 
"  revealing  some  function  of  nature  in  human  life,"  but  which 
is  regarded  as  literally  true  of  something  which  exists  beyond 
nature.  Hence  magic,  and  sacrifice,  and  various  other  devices 
for  entering  into  favorable  relations  with  this  other  kind  of 
existence. 

None  the  less,  under  favorable  circumstances  religion  comes 
to  subserve  the  life  of  reason.  The  imagination  at  least  main- 
tains "  an  ideal  standard  for  action  and  a  perfect  object  for 
contemplation."  In  this,  its  proper  function,  it  is  piety  and 
spirituality.  Piety  is  attachment  to  whatever  in  the  sources 
of  man's  being  also  serves  as  the  natural  and  historic  fount 
of  the  values  which  make  this  being  worth  having.  It  is  a 
cherishing  consciousness  that  the  human  spirit  is  derived  and 
responsible,  having  its  roots  in  nature  and  in  the  past  endeavor 
of  society.  Spirituality  is  freer;  it  is  attachment  to  the  values 
themselves  as  ends;  it  is  prospective  as  piety  is  retrospective. 
"Piety  drinks  at  the  deep,  elemental  sources  of  power  and 
order:  it  studies  nature,  honors  the  past,  appropriates  and 
continues  its  mission.  Spirituality  uses  the  strength  thus  ac- 
quired, remodeling  all  it  receives,  and  looking  to  the  future 
and  the  ideal.  True  religion  is  entirely  human  and  politi- 
cal. .  .  .  Supernatural  machinery  is  either  symbolic  of 
natural  conditions  and  moral  aims  or  else  it  is  worthless." 

Art  is  an  even  more  potent  expression  of  living  reason — 
that  is,  of  nature  exercising  function  and  use,  and  achieving 
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order  and  stable  harmony.  In  origin  again,  it  is  wholly 
natural;  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  instinct  and  impulse. 
In  process,  it  is  instinct  become  aware  of  its  use  and  shaping 
nature  to  better  manifestation  of  that  use.  In  effect,  it  is 
nature  idealized,  harmonized :  the  union  of  practical  achieve- 
ment, reasonable  insight,  and  disciplined  happiness.  In  art, 
happy  instinct  both  perpetuates  its  own  function  and  repro- 
duces and  extends  itself,  for  art,  being  an  intelligent,  a  de- 
liberate process,  is  teachable.     Art  is  thus  doubly  rational. 

Beauty,  the  distinctively  esthetic  element,  is  thus  an  incident. 
In  reshaping  nature  by  making  it  a  more  apt  embodiment  of 
value,  nature  is  rendered  a  more  congenial  stimulus  to  the 
soul,  and  the  immediate  apprehension  of  this  congeniality  is  the 
beauty  of  the  object.  "  The  esthetic  good  is  hatched  in  the 
same  nest  with  the  others  [utility,  etc.]  and  is  incapable  of 
flying  far  in  a  different  air."  Purely  industrial  art,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  instrumental  only.  It  is  the  liberal  life,  which 
the  subjection  of  nature  to  economic  use  makes  possible,  which 
justifies  industry.  To  fail  to  recognize  this  instrumental  func- 
tion is  genuine  materialism.  This  forgets  that  the  worth  of 
the  end  realized  is  the  sole  warrant  for  the  labor  of  realization. 
Its  moral  philosophy  "  dwells  by  preference  on  the  possibility 
that  a  violent  and  continual  subjection  in  the  present  might 
issue  in  a  glorious  future  dominion."  Industrial  art  merely 
"  gives  nature  that  form  which,  if  more  thoroly  humane,  she 
might  have  originally  possest  for  our  benefit;  liberal  arts  bring 
to  spiritual  fruition  the  matter  which  either  nature  or  in- 
dustry has  prepared  and  rendered  propitious." 

The  fine  arts  are  a  union,  as  already  said,  of  original  animal 
spontaneity  or  automatism,  and  of  success  in  achieving  the 
realization  of  value.  Their  goal  is  the  complete  superimposi- 
tion  of  these  two  characters.  Meantime,  the  two  factors  run 
their  course  somewhat  apart.  Much  spontaneous  activity  is 
wasteful  and  irrelevant.  Much  achievement  is  laborious, 
painful,  compulsory,  illiberal,  and,  in  a  sense,  unnatural.  Some 
fine  arts,  like  dancing,  music,  and  the  arts  of  speech, — poetry, 
the  drama, — emphasize  the  factor  of  spontaneity.  They  leave 
less  definite  impress;  less  modification  of  their  own  conditions. 
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Their  delight  is  this  spontaneity,  but  so  is  their  weakness. 
"If  pure  music,  even  with  its  immense  senusous  appeal,  is  so 
easily  tedious,  what  a  universal  yawn  must  meet  the  verbiage 
which  develops  nothing  but  its  own  iridescence."  The  plastic 
arts,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  emphasize  use;  achieve- 
ment; the  accomplished  transformation  of  nature  thru  an 
action  which  makes  it  the  more  pertinent  and  pliant  embodi- 
ment of  the  ideal. 

The  ultimate  problem  is  the  union  of  the  industrial  and  the 
fine  arts.  "  Art,  in  the  better  sense,  is  a  condition  of  happi- 
ness for  a  practical  and  laboring  creature,  since  without  art  he 
remains  a  slave;  but  it  is  one  more  source  of  unhappiness  for 
him  so  long  as  it  is  not  squared  with  his  necessary  labors  and 
merely  interrupts  them.  It  then  alienates  him  from  his  world 
without  being  able  to  carry  him  effectually  into  a  better  one." 
And  present  "  fine  "  art  is  mainly  vain,  "  a  brief  truancy  from 
rational  practise." 

That  science  is  an  expression  of  the  life  of  reason  is  per- 
haps only  too  obvious  to  the  "  modern  "  man,  who  is  so  con- 
scious of  it  that  he  is  apt  to  forget  what  Mr.  Santayana  so 
sincerely  expresses :  that  society  and  art  and  religion  are  also 
of  the  life  of  reason.  But  I  am  not  sure  just  how  Mr.  Santa- 
yana conceives  the  respective  relations  of  art  and  science  to 
reason :  a  doubt  which  makes  me  uncertain  in  just  what 
perspective  his  whole  scheme  is  to  be  interpreted.  On  its  face, 
art  would  seem  to  be  a  more  concrete  and  final  expression  of 
living  reason  than  science ;  for  art  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
other  than  the  recognition  in  intelligence  of  order  and  harmony 
in  so  far  as  that  acknowledgment  functions  thru  action  in  the 
service  of  conscious  excellence  or  happiness.  (To  apprehend 
what  Mr.  Santayana  means  by  happiness  is  to  have  appre- 
hended the  ultimate  of  morals.)  In  comparison  with  art, 
science  would  then  be  preliminary  and  preparatory — itself  a 
form  of  art,  indeed,  but  of  art  still  halting  from  its  ulterior 
destiny.  There  is  much  in  Mr.  Santayana  that  bears  out  this 
conception.  Such  a  philosophy,  in  the  philosophic  nickname 
of  the  day,  would  be  pragmatism — pragmatism  of  a  noble  and 
significant  type.     But  there  is  much  in  Mr.  Santayana  (and 
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the  weight  in  the  end  falls  upon  this  side)  which  prevents  such 
an  interpretation.  The  final  paragraph  in  the  book  is  entitled 
"It  [i.e.,  science]  suffices  for  the  Life  of  Reason."  And, 
aside  from  words,  while  there  are  many  assertions  in  the  book 
that  all  science  is  moral,  human,  practical,  eventual,  symbolic, 
hypothetical,  determined  by  vital  bias,  impulse,  purpose;  that 
it  is  "  an  instinctive  product,  a  stepping  forth  of  human  cour- 
age in  the  dark," — "  a  claim  which  we  put  forth  "2 :  there  are 
many  other  passages  which  declare  action  to  be  servile  and 
instrumental;  the  end  of  life  to  be  contemplation — in  the 
Greek  sense,  of  course — and  science  to  be  the  ultimate  revealer 
and  judge  of  reality.  In  other  words,  the  reader — this 
reader  at  least — is  left  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what,  in  the  end, 
Mr.  Santayana  conceives  to  be  the  relation  of  natural  basis 
and  ideal  end  to  one  another  and  to  reality.  Is  reality  for 
the  philosopher  the  moral  life  itself,  the  life  of  reason,  and  are 
physics — the  statement  of  the  order  or  mechanism  by  which 
nature  sustains  its  ends — and  dialectic — the  explication  of  the 
meanings,  the  intents  which  are  suggested  and  sustained — in- 
tegral instruments  of  this  life?  Or  are  the  mechanism  which 
science  progressively  reveals,  and  the  eternal  order  of  immuta- 
ble truth  which  dialectic  determines,3  the  reality,  while  the  pur- 
poses, and  endeavors,  and  achievements  of  human  experience 
are  only  an  evanescent  and  superficial  mirror  in  which  the 
Reality  happens,  for  our  passing  delectation  and  confusion,  to 
reflect  itself?  I  do  not  know.  The  more  explicit  and  official 
declarations  of  our  author  are  all  in  the  latter  sense.  The  spirit 
and  vital  accomplishment  of  the  book  are  in  the  former. 

Mr.  Santayana  seems — I  may  misrepresent  him — to  have 
his  own  reconciliation  of  the  apparent  contradiction.  One 
account,  that  of  the  noble,  artistic,  and  moral  "pragmatism" — 

'  See  vol.  v.  p.  177.  "Intelligence  is  not  a  substance;  it  is  a  principle  of  order 
and  of  art;  it  requires  a  given  situation  and  some  particular  natural  interests 
brought  into  play." 

•Compare  v.  p.  315 — Mathematics  "is  absolutely  self-justified  and  necessary 
before  it  is  discovered  to  be  so.  Here,  then,  is  a  conspicuous  region  of  truth 
disclosed  to  the  human  intellect  by  its  own  internal  exercise,  which  is  nevertheless 
altogether  independent,  being  eternal  and  indefeasible,  while  the  thought  that 
utteri  it  is  ephemeral." 
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I  care  much  less  for  the  word  than  for  the  life  of  reason — 
holds  good  historically;  of  the  processes  by  which  man  has 
come  to  discover  what  really  is;  while  the  coldly  scientific, 
physical,  and  dialectic  view  holds  of  the  reality  itself  of  which 
this  history  is  but  one  transitory  manifestation.  Hence  to  re- 
gard the  "life  of  reason"  as  the  philosopher's  reality  is  to  fall 
into  the  idealist's  usual  fallacy  of  supposing  that  the  instrumen- 
talities, methods,  and  states  of  coming  to  know  abrogate  the 
realities  which  are  known.4 

But  surely  there  is  another  alternative.  Let  Mr.  Santa- 
yana  extend  his  well-guarded  aversion  to  the  results  of  ideal- 
ism— whether  of  the  "  malicious  psychology  "  type  or  the 
transcendental  type — to  their  postulate  about  the  processes  and 
methods  of  knowing,  let  him  stick  to  his  own  postulate  that 
knowing  is  an  operation  of  reality  (not  of  subjects,  egos,  or 
consciousnesses)  thru  vital  impulse;  and  it  surely  remains  true 
that  dialectic  and  physics  hold  of  reality,  but  hold  of  it  not 
apart  from  the  courage,  adventure,  and  achievement  of  vital 
impulse,  but  thru  and  in  so  far  as  reality  embodies  itself  thru 
a  vital  impulse  which  chooses  the  excellent  and  strives  to 
make  it  prevail.  Mr.  Santayana  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the 
precarious  position  of  at  once  throwing  an  immense  burden 
upon  "  vital  impulse  "  and  of  then  damning  it  in  the  light  of 
its  own  ulterior  products  in  the  way  of  "form." 

But  even  in  this  respect  Mr.  Santayana  remains,  altho  un- 
consciously and  perhaps  against  his  intention,  a  true  historian. 
For  the  contemporary  life  of  reason  still  oscillates  between  the 
ancient  principle  of  form  and  the  modern  principle  of  vital 
impulse,  lacking  any  sure  synthesis  of  intellect  and  action. 
We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Santayana  for  what  he  has  given  us : 
the  most  adequate  contribution  America  has  yet  made — al- 
ways excepting  Emerson — to  moral  philosophy.  And  we  may 
conclude  with  a  quotation  breathing  its  most  Emersonian 
spirit :  "  The  darkest  spots  are  in  man  himself,  in  his  fitful, 
irrational  disposition.  Could  a  better  system  prevail  in  our 
lives  a  better  order  would  establish  itself  in  our  thinking. 
It  has  not  been  for  want  of  keen  senses,  or  personal  genius,  or 

4  See,  for  example,  II.  p.  200. 
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a  constant  order  in  the  outer  world,  that  mankind  have  fallen 
back  repeatedly  into  barbarism  and  superstition.  It  has  been 
for  want  of  good  character,  good  example,  and  good  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  pathetic  capacity  in  men  to  live  nobly,  if 
only  they  would  give  one  another  the  chance." 

John  Dewey 
Columbia  University 


Ill 

AMERICAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  last  sixty  years  are  incomparably  superior  to  any  other 
like  period  of  the  world's  history  in  certain  forms  of  advance- 
ment. This  growth  has  lain  in  physical,  intellectual,  and  ethi- 
cal development,  but  is  far  most  conspicuous  in  the  first  of 
these,  physical  progress.  These  six  decades  have  been  equal 
to  as  many  centuries,  taken  from  any  other  part  of  man's 
improvement,  in  the  mastery  of  material  forces.  Intellectual 
growth  has  somewhat  corresponded  to  this  increase  in  physical 
resources,  but  has  by  no  means  equaled  it ;  while  the  ethical 
principles  which  govern  men's  actions  have  quite  lagged 
behind. 

It  must  necessarily  have  happened  that  a  period  of  this 
character  should  have  brought  important  changes  to  higher 
education.  Social  circumstances  give  motive  and  form  to  in- 
struction, and  are,  in  turn,  extended  and  strengthened  by  it. 
This  interaction  has  been  very  visible  in  the  years  referred 
to,  and  we  wish  to  note  its  character  and  results. 

It  is  now  more  than  sixty  years  since  I  entered  college,  and 
in  the  intervening  time  I  have  been  closely  associated  with 
college  work.  In  speaking  of  the  modifications  of  this  form  of 
labor,  I  am  chiefly  rehearsing  the  lessons,  and  drawing  the 
conclusions,  of  my  own  observation.  I  offer  these  opinions 
with  deference  to  that  strong  current  of  purposeful  and 
thoughtful  effort  which,  in  the  meantime,  has  shaped  our  col- 
lege courses,  and  leaves  them  to  be  pronounced  upon  in  connec- 
tion with  the  causes  and  tendencies  so  vigorously  active  in 
our  social  life. 

This  period  has  been  one  of  astonishing  changes  in  the 
external  conditions  of  civilization,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
accruing  profits  among  different  classes.     It  has  been  a  period 
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of  intense,  sporadic,  and  disproportioned  effort.  The  strenu- 
ous life,  as  a  mastery  of  material  forces,  has  been  uppermost. 
We  have  exprest  our  growth  in  terms  of  wealth,  in  aggre- 
gates of  individual  and  national  ownership,  often  with  little 
inquiry  as  to  the  social  welfare  and  ethical  strength  that  have 
gone  with  them.  Our  arithmetic  has  been  a  simple  arithmetic 
of  addition  and  multiplication,  whose  results  have  been  ex- 
plicit, and  have  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  prepared 
to  accept  them.  Our  prosperity  has  declared  itself  in  extrava- 
gant and  superfluous  accumulations;  accumulations  that  have 
been  greatly  accelerated  as  the  years  advanced.  Sums  beyond 
easy  apprehension  and  all  measurements  of  utility  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  men  still  eager  for  more.  This  excess  of 
effort  and  this  desire  belong  only  to  minds  that  are  passing  into 
the  insanity  of  an  overpowering  feeling;  and  when  they  take 
possession  of  a  community  they  serve  rather  to  depress  than 
to  elevate  its  social  sentiment. 

This  activity  has  been  sporadic.  It  has  not  covered 
the  whole  field  of  production,  like  a  beneficent  shower. 
It  has  not  nourished  each  undertaking  by  many  other  under- 
takings. In  making  a  few  rich  it  has  not  given  a  competence 
to  many  others.  It  has  had  its  cherished  industries,  its  favored 
agents,  its  monopolies  of  advantage.  The  surface  of  society 
has  been  lifted  up  and  deprest  in  fantastic  ways,  as  an  ice- 
floe under  the  pressure  of  currents  and  winds.  Law  and  the 
absence  of  law  and  the  breach  of  law  have  bestowed  pros- 
perity in  most  unequal  and  undesirable  forms. 

Activity  so  intense  and  sporadic  has  necessarily  given  results 
disproportioned  in  themselves.  If  we  set  up  any  standard, 
like  the  welfare  of  the  community,  or  harmony  between  labor 
and  reward,  or  equality  of  opportunity,  or  freedom  of  effort, 
we  find  nothing  in  the  facts  to  sustain  it  and  much  to  contra- 
dict it.  Nor  is  there  any  more  harmony  between  the  under- 
lying principles  which  we  have  accepted.  We  have  made  the 
way  alike  easy  for  sound  and  for  fraudulent  combinations. 
We  have  held  out  every  imaginable  motive  for  every  imagina- 
ble corporation,  and  then  we  have  been  alarmed  at  the  result. 
We  have  constructed  tariffs  for  the  express  benefit  of  trusts. 
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and  then  have  past  stringent  laws  against  these  trusts.  We 
have  wonderfully  extended  the  conditions  of  commerce,  and 
then,  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its  management,  have 
greatly  restricted  the  freedom  of  traffic.  We  have  prided 
ourselves  on  individual  initiative  and  have  allowed  this  initia- 
tive to  eat,  like  a  moth,  into  the  fabric  of  our  labor.  We  have 
admired  the  success  of  management,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  failed  to  see  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  bitter  repression 
of  labor.  We  have  regarded  our  wealth  as  convincing  proof 
of  the  value  of  democratic  institutions,  and  have  not  under- 
stood that  they  were  in  a  constant  process  of  overthrow.  Our 
underlying  idea  is  "  Tory  socialism,"  not  democracy.  The 
strong  virtually  say,  "  Give  us  a  free  hand  and  we  will  take 
care  of  the  poor.  Let  the  producer  mount  up  into  wealth  and 
the  laborer  shall  keep  him  company.  Let  the  initiative  be  left 
with  the  individual,  and  the  welfare  of  the  many  will  certainly 
follow.  Labor  may  be  exacting,  old  age  may  come  on  apace, 
but  we  will  grant  a  pension." 

We  have  a  doctrine  of  wealth  by  which  we  would  constrain 
the  multi-millionaire,  shot  up  at  once  into  affluence,  to  freely 
bestow  his  wealth  on  the  community — a  task  impossible  of  suc- 
cessful execution.  Wealth  is  never  returned  to  those  whose 
labors  have  given  rise  to  it  in  as  profitable  and  as  invigorating 
a  form  as  that  in  which  it  would  have  been  distributed  under 
more  generous  conditions  of  production.  The  growing  points 
are  the  true  points  of  assimilation.  One  might  as  well  strive 
to  restore  the  strength  of  animals,  wasted  by  excessive  labor, 
by  excessive  food,  as  to  make  a  community  happy  by  libraries, 
when  its  working  classes  had  been  deprest  by  poorly  requited 
labor. 

A  community,  like  a  man,  must  have  a  training,  an  inner 
life,  suitable  to  it.  It  must  learn  what  its  own  interests  are, 
and  have  protracted  discipline  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  This 
is  democracy.  Mistakes  and  losses  will  come,  of  course,  but 
with  the  loss  comes  the  instruction.  We  see  the  marvelous 
efficiency  of  some  persons,  and  are  ready  to  say,  "  Surely,  these 
are  the  rulers  of  men ;  democracy  must  accommodate  itself  to 
this   obvious   fact."      In  this  conclusion   we   direct   attention 
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simply  to  a  sequel  of  successes,  and  overlook  the  long  laborious 
process  by  which  they  have  been  reached ;  overlook  the  innu- 
merable failures  and  bankruptcies  that  have  gone  with  them. 
Far  worse,  we  forget  the  fundamental  truth  of  democracy, 
that  training,  the  chances  of  failure  and  success,  are  the  essen- 
tial part  of  every  man's  inheritance. 

This  intense,  sporadic,  disproportioned  activity  of  the  busi- 
ness world  is  making  men  old  before  their  time,  old  individ- 
ually and  old  as  communities.  A  man  at  fifty-five,  in  the 
excited  movement  of  commerce,  reaches  a  point  which  he 
should  not  have  approached  before  seventy-five.  Men,  even 
at  middle  age,  cease  to  be  thought  desirable  for  exacting  labor, 
like  that  of  railroads,  and  find  themselves  quietly  thrust  aside 
when  an  important  part  of  their  lives  is  still  before  them. 
They  are  used  up  for  commercial  purposes  when  their  expe- 
rience is  at  the  ripest. 

Our  higher  education  has  felt  and  yielded  to  this  hurried 
phase  of  life.  Like  a  loosely  bound  raft,  it  has  suffered  the 
strain  of  the  rapid  current  and  parted  under  it.  The  call  of 
business  has  penetrated  the  retreats  of  culture,  and  teacher 
and  pupil  have  become  uneasy  under  a  sense  of  opportunities 
slipping  away.  The  four  years  of  college  life  lie  between  the 
closely  guarded  and  firmly  directed  years  of  primary  educa- 
tion and  the  free,  unguarded  labors  of  later  life.  It  is  a 
transition  period  in  which  knowledge  begins  to  show  its 
power,  and  the  mind  comes  to  be  possest  by  the  fascinat- 
ing and  varied  claims  of  truth.  It  is  not  too  long  or  too 
separate  a  space  in  which  to  fairly  confront  the  world  for 
ends  of  apprehension  and  appropriation.  An  extended  over- 
sight is  to  be  won  on  the  intellectual  side,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  spirit  established  under  it.  It  should  also  count  for  much 
that  these  years  are  years  of  the  largest  fellowship  and  self- 
realization,  years  in  which  personal  stimulus  and  attachments 
find  ready  play.  The  business  temper  comes  in  to  shorten  our 
intellectual  day,  and  compel  us  prematurely  to  feel  the  heat 
and  worry  of  hard  labor. 

To  make  room  for  this  new  disposing  power,  the  acquisi- 
tive part  of  training  is  pushed  back  into  primary  grades,  and 
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the  educational,  disciplinary  part  carried  forward  and  com- 
mingled with  a  definite  preparation  for  some  form  of  labor. 
Professional  instruction,  using  the  term  broadly,  sinks  into 
the  period  allotted  for  general  knowledge,  and  a  narrow  and 
cogent  bias  is  early  established.  This  tendency  would  not  be 
so  unfortunate,  if  all  yielded  to  it,  but  there  is  a  large  remain- 
der of  inert  material  that  is  not  grappled  by  the  cable  of 
commerce,  and  moves  about  more  than  ever  -at  random. 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  work  can  not  be  commingled 
advantageously.  The  specific  aim  which  belongs  to  the  first 
crowds  out  the  wider  and  more  rudimentary  search  which 
belongs  to  the  second.  Graduate  and  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion call  for  different  methods  and  different  habits  of  mind. 
The  teacher,  in  the  one  case,  leaves  more  to  the  initiative  of 
the  student,  and  scatters  his  suggestions  and  principles  along 
the  path  the  pupil  is  pursuing.  He  tests  his  progress  not  so 
much  as  one  of  acquisition  as  of  reflection,  and  is  always  striv- 
ing to  bring  him  to  commanding  positions  of  outlook. 

The  undergraduate  is  approaching  this  liberty,  but  has  not 
attained  it.  He  still  needs  to  be  watched  over  to  see  if  he 
has  covered  the  ground;  to  see  whether  his  conclusions  are 
clear,  cogent,  coherent,  and  sufficiently  supported.  It  brings 
loss  and  breeds  confusion  to  hasten  forward  and  assign  the 
undergraduate  the  tasks  and  methods  of  the  graduate. 

Our  lives  are  not  so  short,  nor  are  we  so  driven  by  the 
labor  of  subsistence,  that  we  can  not  afford  a  pleasurable  and 
profitable  passage  thru  the  fields  of  knowledge  that  lie 
between  us  and  our  life-labor.  The  spirit  of  servile  work  is 
introduced  too  early,  and  made,  like  a  rigid  harness,  to  chafe 
and  oppress  the  strength  it  should  nourish. 

This  narrowness  and  this  intensity  of  purpose  are  seen  in  the 
prizes  and  prize  scholarships  which  are  provided  to  prevent 
any  relaxation,  or  discursive  direction,  of  labor.  The  stimulus 
of  knowledge  is  not  relied  upon;  the  freedom  of  effort  is 
not  conceded.  The  educational  movement  must  be  aided  bv 
active  emulation,  which  takes  on  commercial  expression. 
One  is  compelled  to  compete  with  his  fellows  as  if  he  were 
already  launched  on  a  business  venture.     Spiritual  motives  are 
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dropt,  and  life  begins  to  pass  into  this  welter  of  commerce, 
as  if  therein  lay  its  supreme  justification. 

Intensity  naturally  gives  rise  to  laxity.  The  reaction  to 
excessive  activity  is  unreasonable  indolence.  The  second  gen- 
eration among  money-getters  usually  shows  this  recoil.  The 
motives  and  necessities  of  sons  are  different  from  those  of 
their  fathers,  and  they  feel  that  the  advantages  of  wealth  lie 
in  its  gratifications.  In  college  the  untiring  labor  of  the  grub 
finds  its  complement  in  the  indolence  of  the  average  student, 
who  follows  on  without  keeping  step.  There  are  few  pro- 
ductive plants  where  there  are  so  many  by-products  put  to  no 
sufficient  use  as  in  a  university.  The  intense  temper  which 
governs  a  few  becomes  a  justification  of  the  indifference  of 
others.  While  this  result  is  not  altogether  avoidable,  a  mini- 
mum of  effort,  often  so  meager  as  not  to  justify  the  time  and 
money  expended,  ought  not  to  be  covered  up  by  a  maximum 
effort  that  is  receiving  misdirected  admiration.  The  college 
thus  becomes  the  counterpart  of  the  commercial  world,  in 
which  every  man  who  prospers  has  in  his  train  a  hundred 
delinquents.  Grant  that  this  tendency  can  not  be  vanquished, 
it  can  certainly  be  resisted.  It  is  a  curdling  process  in  which 
the  primary  elements  have  lost  their  natural  affiliation.  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins  has  always  been  spoken  of  as  a  great  teacher. 
A  marked  characteristic  with  him  was  that  he  addrest  all 
students,  and  called  out  no  emulations. 

Not  only  has  our  higher  education  caught  an  artificial  haste 
from  the  commercial  world;  its  gains,  like  the  gains  of  that 
world,  have  become  sporadic.  Under  the  earlier  method, 
which  universally  prevailed  when  I  entered  college,  the  course 
of  instruction  was  fixt,  and  the  poor  student  and  the  poor 
teacher  were  alike  dragged  along  by  it.  The  student  was  com- 
.pelled  to  take  a  given  amount  of  work  in  a  branch,  say  mathe- 
matics, in  which  he  took  no  pleasure  and  from  which  he  re- 
ceived no  profit.  If  he  had  special  gifts  in  any  one  direction, 
they  were  ruled  out  of  consideration.  He  could  in  no  easy  and 
adequate  way  fit  himself  to  his  work.  The  instructor,  by  going 
over  the  same  ground,  year  after  year,  was  especially  exposed 
to  dulness,  that  chronic  failing  of  the  teacher.     Few  men  have 
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the  intellectual  vitality  by  which  to  restore  insight  and  inter- 
est to  the  same  theme  at  the  tenth  or  twentieth  repetition. 
Whitefield  grew  ever  more  eloquent  the  oftener  he  delivered 
a  discourse,  but  that  is  not  the  usual  result.  It  is  the  one 
superb  power  of  the  great  teacher,  or  great  preacher,  that  he 
can  so  light  up  familiar  ideas  as  to  renew  their  proper  im- 
pression. Sunlight  does  not  make  monotonous  the  landscape 
it  illumines.  Yet  even  sunlight  is  poured  in  to  best  advantage 
at  the  morning  or  the  evening  angle. 

The  present  college  curriculum  is  no  longer  burdened  by 
this  evil,  but  it  often  puts  another  evil  in  its  place.  With 
great  increase  of  cost,  a  variety  of  courses  is  offered  in  every 
branch  of  study,  and  the  branches  are  multiplied  as  if  by  an 
ambition  to  cover  all  knowledge.  The  student  is  then  granted 
a  wide  election  between  departments  and  between  courses 
in  each  department.  Looking  over  the  proffers  of  a  modern 
catalog,  an  experienced  teacher  would  feel  that  he  needed, 
in  laying  out  a  profitable  line  of  labor  for  four  years,  to  know 
not  only  the  hopes  and  aptitudes  of  each  young  man,  the  rela- 
tion of  these  manifold  courses  to  each  other  and  to  the  general 
sum  of  knowledge,  but  also  the  vigor  and  clearness  of  inculca- 
tion with  which  each  one  was  treated.  It  would  be  surprizing 
if,  before  he  was  thru  with  his  election,  he  were  not  caught 
in  some  obscure  trap.  The  courses  in  each  department  are 
more  or  less  remote  from  the  highway  of  knowledge,  and 
must  depend  for  their  value  on  the  insight  of  the  professor. 
He  is  liable  in  his  selection  of  courses  to  be  influenced  by  his 
own  immediate  line  of  study,  substituting  his  personal  ad- 
vantage for  the  advantage  of  the  pupil. 

For  laying  down  a  suitable  course  of  work  under  condi- 
tions like  these,  the  average  student  is  wholly  unfitted.  He 
may  not  as  yet  have  given  shape  to  his  ultimate  purpose,  or 
he  may  have  formed  it  prematurely  or  inadequately.  He  may 
have  no  sufficient  conception  of  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to 
be  pursued  or  adequate  patience  in  following  them.  Indolence 
or  dulness  may  lead  to  the  making  up  a  course  in  which  the 
labor  and  the  liabilities  of  failure  are  the  lightest.  His  asso- 
ciation with  others  may  offer  strong  motives,   leading  him 
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away  from  his  personal  wants.  His  tastes  may  be  conceded 
undue  indulgence,  as  also  his  predilections  for  certain  in- 
structors. Annoyed  by  the  rigidity  of  the  earlier  curriculum, 
we  now  trust  too  much  to  the  inexperienced  student,  and 
leave  him  subject  to  a  dozen  misleading  chances.  The  limita- 
tions established  by  the  catalog  are  often  of  the  most  general 
character,  and  may  give  admission  to  many  forms  of  inade- 
quacy, and  allow  the  omission  of  fundamental  branches  of 
knowledge,  or  a  very  inadequate  pursuit  of  them.  This  in- 
adequacy may  be  a  most  effective  method  of  wasting  time, 
the  effort  put  forth  yielding  but  slight  return.  The  student, 
both  by  excess  and  deficiency,  may  pursue  a  course  which  has 
little  to  commend  it  either  as  a  medium  of  general  knowledge 
or  as  a  preparation  for  special  work.  In  actual  results,  the 
liberty  conceded  allows  caprice  to  take  the  place  of  sober  judg- 
ment, and  the  student  remains  ignorant  of  his  wants  and  of 
the  way  to  meet  them. 

This  liberty  none  the  less  is  seductive,  and  the  brilliant  use 
it  occasionally  receives  covers  up  its  many  failures.  Thus 
again  in  the  intellectual  world  the  sporadic  tendency  which 
has  made  business  so  fascinating  reappears,  with  much  the 
same  unequal  and  unsatisfactory  results.  The  misconceived 
and  greater  liberty  of  leading  minds  is  allowed  to  bewilder 
attention  and  draw  it  away  from  the  ill-rewarded  labors  of 
the  many. 

As  a  matter  of  course  this  ill-directed  effort  leads  to  dispro- 
portionate results  in  the  relation  of  parts  to  each  other.  The 
shaping  forces  of  inheritance,  of  existing  conditions,  and  of 
the  claims  of  a  coming  life,  are  not  present,  and  the  ruling 
impulses  are  left  to  work  out  whatever  confusion  is  in  them. 
The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  misrendered,  and  made  to  mean 
that  which  survives  is  the  fittest.  This  disproportion  will 
show  itself  in  many  things,  little  and  large,  near  and  remote; 
and  in  them  all  mar  that  symmetry  which  knowledge  always 
strives  to  assume.  Changes  of  small  moment  in  themselves 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  habit  of  mind  that  is  coming  to 
prevail.  The  instructional  corps  in  our  universities  have 
striven  to  make  public  exercises  more  impressive  by  gowns, 
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and  a  distinction  of  gowns,  and  a  ceremonious  method  of  con- 
ferring degrees.  Simple  facts  cease  to  satisfy  the  public  and 
a  suitable  change  of  circumstances  follows.  This  tendency 
inevitably  accompanies  wealth,  much  of  whose  pleasure  is 
found  in  conspicuous  surroundings.  Our  educational  institu- 
tions have  accepted  this  lead  and  take  order  under  it. 

Young  men  are  naturally  democratic.  It  rarely  happens 
that  a  snobbish  temper  is  allowed  among  them.  The  punish- 
ment of  such  excess  is  one  of  the  self-assumed  duties  of  hazing. 
Yet,  there  is  one  growing  feature  in  our  colleges  in  contra- 
diction of  the  uniformity  and  social  integrity  of  college  life, 
the  Greek  letter  societies.  These  aim  at  separation  and  make 
of  it  a  kind  of  shibboleth.  "  The  fellows  "  is  the  endearing 
epithet  which  pushes  classmates,  fellow-students,  and  col- 
legians into  the  background.  These  ties  are  now  very  gen- 
erally associated  with  costly  buildings,  suitable  service,  and 
enhanced  expenditure.  They  are  doubtless  the  occasion  of 
many  close  and  valuable  friendships,  but  even  these  are  over- 
laid with  artificial  circumstances,  break  up  college  life,  and 
thrust  aside  the  more  natural  relations  of  affiliated  tastes.  The 
life  of  the  student  is  no  longer  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as 
his  circumstances,  but  has  taken  on  many  artificial  and  re- 
stricted relations.  No  young  man,  in  search  of  wide  contact 
and  universal  companionship,  can  afford  the  sacrifice  involved 
in  these  narrow  and  exacting  relations.  The  accumulation  of 
wealth  has  much  to  do  with  organizing,  extending,  and  equip- 
ping these  societies,  which  restrain  one's  sympathies  and  create 
exclusive  forms  of  life.  The  tendency  exprest  and  indulged 
in  them  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  city  clubs,  and  breaks  in  so 
sharply  on  wider  communal  relations. 

This  same  lack  of  largeness  and  proportion  in  educational 
institutions  is  conspicuous  in  the  growth  of  college  games. 
In  my  day,  these  games  were  genial,  sportive,  subordinate  to 
exercise,  relaxation,  and  individual  taste.  Many  could  take 
a  respectable  and  enjoyable  part  in  them,  and  none  were  able 
by  a  decided  superiority  to  hold  the  college  in  leash.  A  game 
was  accepted  or  left  with  comparative  indifference,  a  mere 
accessory  to  ends  far  more  important.     No  individual  honor 
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or  honor  of  the  college  was  pleaded  in  its  behalf.  These  easy- 
going ways  have  all  disappeared.  Baseball,  football,  basket- 
ball rule  college  life.  Each  has  its  season,  and  together  they 
cover  the  year.  College  interest  has  no  other  equal  line  of 
expression,  and  college  duty  no  claim  of  like  dimension.  Skill 
in  these  games  is  the  acquisition  of  only  a  few,  and  so  much 
transcends  ordinary  attainments  as  to  make  them  ridiculous. 
The  majority  sit  on  the  bleachers,  admire  prowess  they  do  not 
possess,  and  secure  whatever  exaltation  lies  in  shouting.  The 
theory  on  which  these  athletic  exercises  rest  is,  in  its  bearing 
on  intellectual  activity,  thoroly  misleading.  Much  skill  and 
marvelous  endurance  are  acquired,  but  these  attainments  are 
used  and  expended  to  the  utmost  in  physical  effort.  They  are 
not  shaped  in  reference  to  mental  vigor,  nor  do  they  consti- 
tute a  basis  for  it.  A  young  man  in  this  training  is  occupied 
with  the  work  before  him,  and  is  often  manifestly  unfitted  by 
it  for  hard  study.  He  craves  rest,  is  entitled  to  rest,  and 
thrives  on  rest.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  the  transition  from 
excessive  physical  activity  to  intellectual  activity,  or  to  reverse 
the  movement.  Pause  is  called  for  between  the  two.  The 
physical  exertion  fitted  to  the  student  is  one  which  keeps  good 
the  nutritive  powers  without  consumption  of  the  energy  they 
beget.  There  is  a  repugnance  between  strenuous  physical  and 
strenuous  intellectual  effort,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that 
each  is  a  consumption  of  resources.  The  two  forms  of  expend- 
iture can  not  go  on  together  or  be  added  to  each  other  with- 
out a  drain  on  vital  force.  We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  in  weigh- 
ing results,  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  very  best  physical 
endowments,  and  that  unfavorable  consequences  may  be  long 
in  coming  to  light. 

Extreme  forms  of  amusements  are  readily  associated  with 
wealth ;  wealth  that  is  pushed  by  the  question  of  how  to  gratify 
itself.  It  is  unworthy  of  an  educatienal  institution  to  take 
up  this  task  and  furnish  forth  itself  and  the  community  with 
sports  so  exacting  as  to  call  for  the  best  efforts  of  those  occu- 
pied with  them.  A  traveling  circus  may  make  a  business  of 
sport,  but  not  a  college.     The  adequacy  of  its  own  intellectual 
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discipline  should  be  sufficient  to  engross  and  reward  the  efforts 
of  students. 

What  is  objected  to  is  not  systematic  physical  training;  far 
from  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  most  students  are  reluctant 
to  enter  on  well-devised  discipline  of  this  sort.  Indolence  and 
inertia  prevail  with  them.  What  we  regard  as  faulty  is  the 
excessive  activity  of  a  few  for  their  own  amusement,  the 
amusement  of  their  fellow  students,  and  of  the  public,  led 
on  by  rivalry  and  taught  to  regard  victory  as  something  so 
satisfactory  as  to  answer  all  questions. 

There  are  many  college  officers  who  would  be  glad  to  see 
athletic  training  take  on  more  sober  forms,  but  who  find  them- 
selves unable  to  control  a  spirit  so  spontaneous  in  young  men 
and  so  strengthened  by  surrounding  influences.  A  college  is 
so  immersed  in  the  community  at  large  as  to  be  unable  to 
bring  to  it  very  much  modification.  A  rocky  channel  and  a 
swift  current  will  not  allow  a  boatman  to  shape  his  own 
course.  One's  own  weakness  is  a  legitimate  plea,  but  it  should 
at  least  be  associated  with  a  confession  of  the  truth. 

The  most  direct  influence  of  the  community  on  the  college  is 
the  demand  it  makes  for  immediate,  commercial  success.  Men 
are  impatient  of  delay,  and  of  any  training  which  does  not 
carry  the  student  manifestly  nearer  the  goal  of  prosperity. 
The  rapid  extension  of  science  has  concurred  with  this  tend- 
ency. We  mean  by  science  a  knowledge  of  physical  things. 
The  last  century  has  seen  an  immense  and  advantageous  in- 
crease in  this  form  of  knowledge.  We  have  gained  greatly 
in  a  mastery  of  the  world,  which  conditions  all  our  powers. 
The  habit  of  thought  which  science  has  induced  is  of  even 
more  moment  than  the  information  it  has  given.  The  mind 
no  longer  floats  from  vision  to  vision,  from  conception  to  con- 
ception, satisfied  with  the  lightest  thread  of  thought,  but  feels 
the  need  of  substantial  connections  lying  between  substantial 
things,  connections  that  can  be  traveled  and  retraveled  at 
pleasure. 

Yet  out  of  these  gains  have  come  reciprocal  losses.  In 
getting  a  better  hold  of  physical  facts,  we  have  lost  hold  on 
spiritual  truths.    The  correspondence  between  the  two  we  have 
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come  to  regard  as  equivalence;  and  have  shaped  a  philosophy 
whose  chief  effort  has  been  to  express  the  phenomena  of 
mind  in  terms  of  matter  and  motion.  When  we  have  reached 
our  holy  of  holies,  we  have  found  it  empty  and  have  not  been 
able  to  rehabilitate  our  reverence.  Yet  all  the  differences  be- 
tween physical  and  mental  phenomena  remain  the  same,  and, 
failing  to  recognize  them,  we  lose  one-half  of  knowledge. 
Our  physiological  psychology  misses  the  very  gist  of  psychol- 
ogy. We  are  profoundly  interested  in  a  better  knowledge  of 
sensuous  facts,  but  fail  to  see  that  it  leaves  the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  life  much  where  they  were  before.  This  affiliation  of 
physical  prosperity  and  physical  knowledge  has  been  the  most 
significant,  the  most  fortunate,  and  the  most  dangerous  feature 
of  our  period,  and  of  the  education  incident  to  it.  It  is  time 
to  inquire  how  far  an  empirical  philosophy,  which  many  have 
regarded  as  the  great  triumph  of  thought,  has  mist  the  pur- 
pose of  life  and  become  the  favorite  narcotic  of  spiritual 
inertness. 

Economic,  civic,  and  social  construction  have  not  prospered 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  the  widespread  and  be- 
wildering activity  which  has  gone  with  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
The  colleges,  often  dependent  for  their  endowment  on  the 
fruits  of  this  sporadic  enterprise,  have  not  found  the  times 
favorable  for  a  sound  criticism  of  methods,  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  far-reaching  principles.  Some  institutions,  in  their 
bewilderment  at  these  astonishing  successes,  have  annexed 
themselves  to  social  theories  at  a  wide  remove  from  the  general 
welfare.  They  have  been  content  to  share  the  gains  arising 
from  wrapping  their  convictions  tightly  about  gigantic  cor- 
porations and  unscrupulous  trusts.  There  has  thus  arisen  that 
"  gospel  of  wealth,"  which  finds  its  crowning  achievement  in 
pensioning  off,  in  happy  old  age,  the  better,  wiser,  and  always 
indigent  professors,  that  they  may  walk  in  a  procession  not 
simply  scholastic  but  commercial  as  well.  The  teacher  most 
to  be  honored  is  lifted  off  the  basis  of  self-support,  as  a  kind 
of  inferior  footing,  and  helped  to  follow  grandly  on  as  one 
of  the  retainers  of  wealth ;  wealth  that  has  been  won  in  the 
face  of  that  more  sober,  equal,  and  universal  production  by 
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which  great  masses  of  men  are  lifted  up.  Adepts  in  science, 
language,  literature,  made  aware  of  their  own  economic  feeble- 
ness, are  consoled  by  the  kind-hearted  benisons  of  wealth,  much 
as  a  minister  is  made  to  know  his  goodness  by  half-fare  on  a 
railroad.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  there  are  many  men  who 
would  prefer  to  die  in  their  own  poverty  rather  than  accept  an 
outdoor  relief  that  rested  on  the  doctrine  that  the  labors  of 
the  mass  of- men,  even  educated  men,  are.  not  sufficient  to 
relieve  themvfnom  charity.  Let  the  community  stand,  and  let 
the  workers  stand  with  it. 

The  transcendental  interests  and  the  transcendental  insights 
that  pertain  to  our  individual,  and  to  our  collective,  life  receive 
no  adequate  expression  in  an  education  that  feeds  at  a  crib 
kept  full  by  a  liberality  in  any  measure  alien  to  the  welfare 
of  the  human  household.  We  wish  to  see,  added  to  all  wealth- 
getting,  added  to  all  instruction,  that  beneficent  insight,  that 
spiritual  sympathy  that  can  enrich  a  man,  enrich  a  community, 
in  one  indivisible  act;  and  transform  a  great  commercial  city 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Our  higher  education  should  be,  if  possible,  more  self- 
poised,  more  able  to  guide,  less  subject  to  the  prevailing  im- 
pulses of  the  community;  diligent  without  haste,  ever  aware 
of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  truth  and  also  of  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  years  in  which  it  is  to  be  attained.  We  need 
institutions  of  more  scope,  not  in  their  curriculums,  but  in  the 
habit  of  mind  of  those  who  go  out  from  them.  Our  educated 
men  ought  not  to  scurry  about,  like  a  frightened  nest  of 
rabbits,  in  search  of  safety;  but  should  stand  fast  as  those 
ready  for  some  adequate  work.  We  need  an  education  pur- 
poseful and  proportionate  within  itself,  responsive  to  the 
deepest  wants  of  the  world ;  disclosing  its  own  life  in  a  sym- 
metry allied  to  that  which  rules  in  living  things.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  knowledge  is  the  manner  in  which  part 
stands  united  to  part,  together  constituting  a  complete  system. 
The  goal  of  society  is  the  ministration  of  every  class  to  every 
other  class,  melting  into  each  other  in  a  democracy  that  lifts 
all  and  humbles  none ;  a  democracy  in  which  the  wealth  of 
every  mind  becomes  the  wealth,  near  or  remote,  of  all  minds. 
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There  is  only  one  fulfilment  and  one  harmony  in  all  rational 
activity,  that  of  righteousness. 

When  our  commerce  shall  give  us  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  our  productive  labors  lie  in 
the  line  of  universal  prosperity,  then  our  knowledge  will,  in 
accepting  extension,  retain  its  own  center  and  rule  its  own 
adjuncts.  It  is  fitting  that  higher  education  should  rise  some- 
what above  the  level  of  ordinary  social  sentiment,  and  com- 
mand a  more  extended  view  of  the  present  and  the  future.  It 
is  this  feeling  which  has  given  so  much  persistency  to  the 
demand  for  religious  instruction,  and  would  certainly  justify 
that  demand,  if  this  instruction  steadily  rose  into  clear  light 
and  held,  in  permanent  possession,  a  wider  outlook.  If  we 
have  reduced  this  claim,  not  by  rising  higher  but  by  sinking 
lower;  not  by  bringing  more  truth,  but  less  truth,  to  life,  we 
shall  certainly  grope  about  in  the  confusion  of  popular  clamor 
till  another  revelation  comes  to  us ;  a  cataclysm  that  casts  down 
only  that  it  may  build  again  on  wider,  firmer  foundations. 

John  Bascom 

Williams  College 


IV 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES1 

The  position  of  classical  studies  in  the  older  public  schools 
has  during  the  last  fifty  years  undergone  a  great  change.  At 
the  time  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1863  that  position  was 
supreme  and  unchallenged.  Mathematics  and  modern  lan- 
guages were  at  best  tolerated ;  science  was  not  even  considered ; 
and  at  Eton,  altho  what  is  called  an  "  Army  class  "  existed, 
it  is  on  record  that  it  was  "  attended  by  only  one  boy."  Edu- 
cation was,  in  fact,  almost  wholly  carried  on  "  in  form,"  and 
the  form-masters  were  invariably  classical  men  who  perhaps 
incidentally  taught  various  other  things,  but  whose  chief  con- 
cern was  with  Latin  and  Greek,  their  teaching  being  also, 
as  a  rule,  confined  to  translation,  grammar,  and  composition, 
such  subjects  as  philosophy  and  archeology  being  either  un- 
known or  unregarded.  The  system  was  a  narrow  one,  and,  in 
the  case  of  boys  without  any  literary  tastes,  perhaps  rather 
disciplinary  than  educational;  but  those  who  reached  the  higher 
forms  certainly  secured  both  mental  training  and  also  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  letters,  while  the  more  able  who  came 
into  living  contact  with  the  great  teaching  headmasters — for 
"  organizing  "  heads  did  not  then  exist — received  an  educa- 
tion which,  allowing  for  its  partial  scope,  was  in  its  quality 
of  the  best,  as  any  one  who  recalls  the  names  of  those  great 
contemporaries  Butler,  Elwyn,  Kennedy,  Moberly,  and  Tem- 
ple will  at  once  understand. 

Now,  however,  matters  have  already  much  changed,  and  the 
whole  tendency  or  drift  of  events  is  to  still  larger  and  more 
far-reaching  change.  As  the  number  of  schools  which  now 
rank  as  "  public  schools  "  has  much  increased,  so  the  competi- 
tion between  them  has  naturally  much  increased  also;  and  it 
has  far  too  often  taken  the  form  of  extravagant  expenditure 

1  Reprinted  from  the  London  Times. 
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on  buildings  and  the  like,  so  that  a  great  school  is  now  also  a 
great  establishment,  the  cost  of  maintaining  which  is  so  heavy 
that  it  can  only  be  met  by  continually  attracting  the  favor  and 
support  of  comparatively  wealthy  parents.  Financial  con- 
siderations, in  fact,  affect  public  schools  more  than  they  once 
did,  and  more  than,  having  regard  to  the  true  welfare  of  edu- 
cation, they  ever  ought  to  do.  Their  noble  and  richly-equipped 
buildings,  their  ample  and  well-ordered  grounds  please  the 
popular  eye  and  look  well  in  an  illustrated  paper;  but,  tho 
these  outward  things  are  not  without  their  value,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  purchased  at  too  high  a  cost  if  their  existence  in- 
duces teachers  to  consider,  not  what  is  right,  but  what  is  profit- 
able; not  what  is  best,  but  what  is  most  in  demand. 

That  such  a  tendency  exists  today  there  can  be  no  question, 
and,  should  it  ultimately  become  dominant  it  will  canker  and 
kill  all  liberal  education ;  but  even  in  its  incipient  stage,  and 
while  it  is  held  in  check  by  many  strong  influences  and  in- 
stincts, it  has  powerfully  affected  classical  study.  That  study 
does  not,  and  never  can,  "  pay."  No  knowledge  of  Plato  is 
worth  a  shilling  in  Threadneedle  Street;  and  as  the  struggle 
for  existence  becomes  keener,  as  some  specially-trained  capacity 
becomes  continually  more  essential  to  securing  a  livelihood, 
parents  continually  look  with  more  favor  on  such  studies  as 
seem  to  lead  directly. to  practical  results.  That  they  should 
do  so  is,  within  certain  limits,  not  only  natural,  but  right. 
The  primal  obligation  of  life  is  that  a  man  should  earn  his 
bread  by  work,  and  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  fit  him 
for  that  end.  But  it  is  an  end  which  is  subordinate  and  not 
final ;  for  beyond  and  above  the  studies  which  help  to  win 
bread  are  the  studies  which  help  to  make  a  man,  which  lead 
not  to  wealth,  but  to  well-being;  and  it  is  this  latter  truth 
which  parents  and  boys  are  most  tempted  to  forget,  but  which 
schoolmasters,  who  are  not  mere  hucksters  or  cheap-jacks  of 
knowledge,  must  most  carefully  remember;  and  until  some 
worthy  substitute  has  been  found  for  classical  study,  until  it 
has  been  shown,  not  in  theory,  but  in  practise,  that  some  other 
form  of  literary  training  can  take  its  place  without  detriment 
to  the  discipline,  culture,  and  development  of  the  mind,  they 
are  bound  to  claim  for  it  a  just  place  in  any  system  of  higher 
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education.  And  assuredly  they  may  safely  do  so,  for  it  lies 
at  the  roots  of  all  modern  intellectual  life;  it  has,  from  the 
dawn  of  European  history,  quickened  and  inspired  every 
effort  toward  progress;  and  its  efficiency  as  an  instrument  of 
education  has  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  centuries.  No 
popular  clamor  and  no  calculations  of  the  market  can  affect 
its  intrinsic  worth,  but  the  pressure  of  hard,  practical  facts 
and  the  larger  meaning  which  the  discoveries  of  science 
have  given  to  the  word  "  knowledge "  demand  that  the 
proper  position  of  classical  study  in  a  rational  system 
of  education  should  be  very  carefully  considered.  The  danger 
of  sacrificing  it  and  the  difficulty  of  retaining  it  are  equally 
clear,  while  to  find  some  means  of  avoiding  both  the  difficulty 
and  the  danger  is  the  chief  problem  before  our  public  schools 
today.  Unhappily,  however,  they  make  no  earnest  attempt  to 
solve  it.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  no  definite  and  reasoned 
purpose,  but  to  drift,  as  it  were,  aimlessly  along  wherever  the 
tide  carries  them ;  and  there  is  real  risk  that  under  the  influence 
of  panic  they  may  some  day  fling  the  classics  almost  entirely 
overboard. 

Such  a  statement  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  many  intemperate 
and  foolish,  because  the  best  work  done  in  public  schools  at  the 
present  time  is  beyond  question  classical,  and  the  results 
achieved  in  the  higher  forms  seem  rather  to  suggest  confidence 
than  doubt.  But  the  real  issue  does  not  concern  the  higher 
forms.  In  them  it  is  always  possible  to  "specialize  " ;  and  by 
some  boys  with  distinct  literary  tastes  the  classics  will  always 
be  studied,  simply  because  no  real  literary  training  is  possible 
without  them.  It  is  the  position  of  the  classics  in  the  lower 
forms  and  as  a  part  of  general  education  that  is  being  steadily 
undermined,  as  no  one  can  doubt  who  considers  the  continual 
growth  of  "  Army  classes  "  and  "  Modern  sides,"  or  who  re- 
flects how  Greek  has  disappeared,  and  how  Latin  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  from  our  grammar  schools.  The  conditions,  in 
fact,  under  which  classical  study  can  now  be  retained,  except  as 
a  special  study,  are  wholly  altered.  Other  subjects  persist- 
ently and  rightly  claim  to  share  its  monopoly  of  privilege. 
Mathematics,  science,  modern  languages,  and  a  dozen  odds 
and  ends  of  soldiering,  singing,  drawing,  and  the  like  all  now 
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demand  a  certain  amount  of  time,  while  the  classical  master 
is  expected  to  give  more  attention  than  formerly  to  divinity, 
history,  geography,  and  English.  And  yet  under  these  new 
conditions,  which  absolutely  demand  new  methods,  classics 
continue  to  be  taught  exactly  in  the  same  way,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  the  same  accuracy  and  thoroness  that  was,  perhaps, 
possible  when  little  else  was  taught,  but  which  now  can  only 
produce  bewilderment  and  confusion. 

Think,  for  instance,  of  teaching  an  ordinary  lad  not  merely 
many  other  things,  but  also  the  rules  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  grammar  at  one  and  the  same  time !  Happily  English 
boys  have  a  sturdy  power  of  resisting  excessive  mental  worry, 
or  the  result  of  such  teaching  would  be  to  fill  asylums,  while, 
in  fact,  it  often  creates  an  unnatural  loathing  for  all  literature 
— and  there  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  for  "  Modern  sides  "  that 
in  them  the  number  of  studies  which  perplex  our  youth  is  re- 
duced by  two.  Indeed,  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  multitude 
of  things  which  a  boy  is  compelled  to  learn  is  just  now  the 
reform  most  needed  in  education.  A  boy's  brain  is  not,  any 
more  than  his  stomach,  capable  of  all  things.  His  mental,  like 
his  physical,  digestion  does  best  on  simple  diet.  About  two 
solid  courses,  supplemented  by  some  trifles  that  suit  his  taste, 
would  most  promote  his  health  and  vigor.  But  the  solid 
courses  need  not  be  made  too  heavy  and  repugnant,  and  the 
Classical  Association  has  recently  put  forward  a  proposal  with 
a  view  to  lightening  and  improving  classical  study,  which 
deserves  at  least  very  full  consideration.  Holding  that  such 
study  is  an  integral  part  of  a  liberal  education,  it  suggests 
that  the  old  method  of  teaching  Latin  fully,  both  from  a 
linguistic  and  a  literary  point  of  view,  should  be  retained,  but 
that  in  Greek,  at  least  in  lower  forms,  it  is  desirable  largely  to 
put  aside  grammar  and  composition,  so  as  to  aim  chiefly  at  at- 
taining some  power  of  appreciating  its  literature.  Much  time 
would  thus  be  saved,  for  the  power  to  read  a  language  with 
interest  can  be  acquired  far  more  quickly  than  the  power 
to  use  it  with  even  moderate  accuracy ;  and  provided  that  Latin, 
which  is  a  perfect  instrument  of  linguistic  discipline,  be  learned 
carefully,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  study  of  Greek  should 
not  be  pursued  in  a  less  rigorous  and  more  attractive  manner. 
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The  distinction  of  the  best  Greek  literature  is  its  great 
simplicity;  and,  by  disregarding  technicalities,  an  ordinary 
boy  might  quickly  be  taught  to  understand  and  even  enjoy 
large  portions  of  such  writers,  say,  as  Homer,  Herodotus, 
Sophocles,  and  even  Plato.  Or  take  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  whole  of  the  Gospels  and  the  noblest  passages  of  St.  Paul 
can  be  read  in  the  original  with  only  the  scantiest  outfit  of 
Greek  grammar ;  and  can  any  knowledge  be  better  worth  hav- 
ing than  that  which  such  reading  can  convey?  Is  it  not  com- 
parable with  that  learning  which  is  concerned  with  obscure 
duals  or  the  fine  perplexities  of  a  hypothetical  sentence?  Or 
could  there  be  a  better  service  to  letters,  to  morals,  and  to 
religion  than  to  give  boys  a  living  and  intelligent  interest  in 
the  actual  documents  which  bring  us  most  closely  face  to  face 
with  the  origin  and  teaching  of  Christianity?  That  such  a 
result  is  now  attained  with  ordinary  boys  can  hardly  be  as- 
serted, but  it  certainly  might  be  attained  if  time  were  devoted 
rather  to  the  realities  than  to  the  accidents  of  Greek  literature; 
and  until  the  teaching  of  Greek  can  be  submitted  successfully 
to  some  such  test  its  claim  still  to  rank  as  a  necessary  part  of 
higher  education  not  only  must  be,  but  perhaps  ought  to  be, 
held  unproved.  Whatever  be  the  future  of  Latin,  the  survival 
of  Greek  certainly  depends  on  its  study  being  made  more  liv- 
ing and  fruitful  than  it  now  is.  The  suggestion  of  the  Classi- 
cal Association  undoubtedly  holds  out  some  hope  of  really 
making  it  so;  and  those  who  control  our  great  schools  will, 
therefore,  if  they  are  wise,  give  that  suggestion  a  fair,  full, 
and  immediate  trial. 

The  issue,  indeed,  is  not  a  trivial  one,  for  not  only  the  credit 
of  our  great  schools,  but  also  the  real  welfare  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  classical 
studies.  They  form  the  one  bulwark  against  that  purely 
utilitarian  tendency  which  depreciates  every  study  that  has 
no  practical  value,  which  objects  even  to  mathematics  and 
science  unless  they  are  "  applied,"  and  which  prefers  a  conver- 
sational novel  to  the  great  French  classics,  or  counts  Luther's 
version  of  the  Bible  of  little  account  in  comparison  with 
"  commercial  German." 

Indeed,  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  educational  value 
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of  classical  study  consists  largely  in  the  fact  that  it  is  what  the 
world  calls  "  useless,"  so  that  there  is  no  temptation  to  sub- 
ordinate it  to  unworthy  aims;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
true  usefulness  is  beyond  question.  For  the  difference  be- 
tween a  modern  and  an  ancient  tongue  is  often  so  great  that  for 
a  boy  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  a  simple  Latin  passage,  and 
still  more  to  write  even  the  shabbiest  bit  of  Latin  prose,  requires 
something  beyond  mere  memory  and  imitation,  demanding  as 
it  does  a  real  active  and  originative  mental  effort.  The  learner 
can  not  remain  wholly  passive  or  receptive.  He  must  do  or 
contribute  something  of  his  own,  and  it  is  in  encouraging  this 
habit,  in  developing  latent  power  into  living  energy,  that  the 
secret  of  true  education  lies.  The  positive  results  immediately 
secured  often  appear  poor,  but  the  process  itself  is  of  the  high- 
est value,  and  those  who  sneer  at  it  as  "  mental  gymnastics  " 
forget  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  mental  health  as  exercise  is  to 
physical,  while  when  they  proceed  to  deride  the  classics  as 
"  dead  "  languages  they  do  plain  violence  to  fact.  For  who 
can  say  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  in  any  true  sense  dead  ?  In 
literature  and  art,  in  science  and  philosophy,  in  all  that  con- 
cerns law,  social  order,  and  the  principles  of  government,  we 
are  connected  in  an  unbroken  and  living  union  with  Greece 
and  Rome.  Their  history  is  an  organic  part  of  our  own,  their 
words  breathe  on  our  lips,  their  thoughts  are  wrought  into  the 
tissue  of  our  intellectual  being,  and  the  public  schools,  ever 
since  their  foundation,  have  wisely  maintained  the  principle 
that  learning  can  not  be  separated  from  its  source ;  nor  is  their 
record  as  makers  of  men  so  poor  that  they  need  timorously 
put  aside  this  good  tradition  in  obedience  to  popular  clamor. 

But  however  sound  the  principle,  its  application  is  beyond 
question  no  longer  free  from  great  difficulty.  There  are  far  too 
many  boys  in  whose  case  classical  study  does,  indeed,  provide 
a  valuable  discipline,  but  yet  fails  to  secure  that  acquaintance 
with  classical  life  and  literature  which  is  equally  desirable. 
The  fact  is  certain,  and  it  makes  the  outlook  gloomy  and  even 
threatening,  not  because  the  difficulty  is  beyond  remedy — for 
by  discarding  many  things  that  are  superfluous,  by  greater 
definiteness  of  aim,  and  by  more  living  methods  of  teaching 
much  might  assuredly  be  effected — but  because  thru  either 
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indifference  or  incapacity,  those  who  hold  authority  in  schools 
make  no  real  effort  to  deal  with  what  is,  in  fact,  a  critical  situ- 
ation. Governing  bodies,  for  the  most  part,  regard  educational 
questions  in  the  spirit  of  Gallio;  headmasters  are  everywhere 
too  "  cumbered  about  much  serving  "  to  pay  attention  to  real 
needs,  and  their  Conference,  which  might  have  been  almost 
a  supreme  court  for  higher  education,  has  for  forty  years  been 
contented  to  debate  and  dine.  Without  any  regard  to  reason, 
without  any  reference  to  principle,  classical  study  is  simply 
being  jostled  out  of  its  place,  while  no  attempt  is  made  care- 
fully to  consider  how  its  scope  and  methods  can  be  adjusted  to 
modern  requirements. 

And  yet  such  adjustment  is  beyond  question  imperative. 
The  world  is  not  what  it  was;  the  thoughts  of  men  range  more 
widely;  their  lives  are  governed  by  more  complex  influences; 
other  and  more  varied  capacities  are  required  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  classical  study  must,  like  everything  else, 
accommodate  itself  to  a  changed  environment.  That  is  the  con- 
dition of  its  survival,  not,  indeed,  as  an  exotic  to  be  cultivated 
here  and  there  in  hot-houses,  but  as  something  vigorous  enough 
to  stand  the  common  air  and  be  a  delight  and  ornament  to 
common  life.  The  fact  seems  almost  beyond  question,  and 
the  vital  issue  which  the  public  schools  have  to  determine  is  in 
what  way  they  shall  deal  with  a  problem  with  which  they  are 
directly  face  to  face.  Possibly  they  may  still  continue  to  ignore 
it  and,  either  thru  indolent  neglect  or  the  preoccupation  of 
sordid  cares,  allow  a  study  which  is  their  oldest  heritage 
slowly  to  decline  and  disappear.  But  if  they  do  so,  if  they 
forget  alike  their  traditions  and  responsibilities,  they  will  incur 
the  charge  not  merely  of  being  false  to  their  own  honor,  but 
of  having  betrayed  the  true  interests  of  liberal  education.  For 
assuredly  no  form  of  education  can  justly  be  called  "  liberal  " 
in  which  the  study  of  science  and  preparation  for  active  life 
are  not  associated  as  their  necessary  complement  with  that 
study  of  polite  letters  to  which  classical  learning  is  certainly 
the  best,  and  possibly  the  indispensable  foundation. 

T.  E.  Page 
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SIMPLIFICATION  OF  FRENCH  SPELLING * 

The  French — who  created  the  metric  system — go  about 
these  things  somewhat  better  than  we  do.  They  are  not  so 
afraid  of  logic,  and  even  take  almost  as  much  delight  in  being 
reasonable  as  we  do  in  the  opposite. 

Changes  of  spelling  have  therefore  more  nearly  kept  pace 
with  the  inevitable  changes  of  the  spoken  language  in  French 
than  in  English.  Tho  the  first  edition  of  the  Dictionnaire  de 
V Academic  francaise,  in  1694,  announced  the  aristocratic  in- 
tention, in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  "  to  follow  the 
ancient  spelling,  which  distinguishes  men  of  letters  from  igno- 
rant folk,  and  from  mere  women,"  this  intention  was  already 
modified  in  the  direction  of  democracy  (and  of  the  equality  of 
the  sexes),  in  the  second  edition,  of  1718,  which  formulated 
the  ideal  principle :  "  Not  to  abandon  the  old  spelling  too 
lightly;  nor  yet  to  make  any  great  effort  to  hold  to  it." 

In  the  1762  edition  of  the  Academy's  Dictionary,  new  and 
simpler  spellings  were  accepted  for  no  less  than  five  thousand 
words;  that  is,  for  about  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the 
words  which  the  Dictionary  contained.  Those  were  indeed 
the  halcyon  days  of  spelling  reform.  It  was  a  few  years 
later  that  Condillac,  who  completed  and  summed  up  the  French 
thought  of  the  eighteenth  century,  said :  "  The  art  of  reason- 
ing well  consists  in  having  a  well-made  language;  "  and  Victor 
Hugo,  in  writing  the  manifesto  of  that  literary  school  which 
dominated  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  capped  this 
phrase  with  one  equally  telling  and  perhaps  truer :  "A  fixt 
language  is  a  dead  language." 

It  was  therefore  in  line  with  the  best  French  tradition  when, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  French  government,  on  the  initiative  of 

'  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  April  10., 
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the  Conseil  superieur  de  I'enseignement,  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  prepare  the  simplification  of  French  spelling.  This 
commission  consisted  of  seven  members  of  that  council, 
and  of  M.  Havet  (of  the  Institut  de  France),  Professors 
Brunot  and  Thomas  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  Professor  Paul  Meyer  of  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes.  A  full  account  of  its  report,  written  by  Professor 
Meyer,  and  published  in  1905  under  the  title  "Pour  la  sim- 
plification de  notre  orthographe,"  has  been  given  by  Professor 
Brander  Matthews  in  the  Popular  science  monthly  for  Decem- 
ber, 1906.  This  report  had  been  submitted  in  July,  1904,  to 
the  French  Academy,  which  passed  on  it  in  a  criticism  drawn 
up  by  Professor  Etnile  Faguet.  As  a  result  of  the  partial  dis- 
agreement between  the  commission  and  the  Academy,  a  second 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  government,  to  prepare  a 
final  plan  for  submission  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Of  this  second  commission  M.  Faguet  wras  a  member,  and  it  in- 
cluded M.  Rabier,  director  of  secondary  instruction  in  France; 
M.  Gasquet,  director  of  primary  instruction;  M.  Felix  Hemon, 
inspector-general  of  education;  Professor  Paul  Meyer;  Pro- 
fessor Ferdinand  Brunot,  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the 
University  of  Paris;  and,  as  its  President,  Professor  Croiset, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters. 

The  report  of  this  second  commission  was  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Brunot,  and  has  recently  been  printed  in  the  Revue  de 
Paris.  He  first  deals  with  the  argument,  which  has  been  used 
in  France  as  well  as  in  America,  that  the  national  language 
should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  public  regulation  or  inter- 
fered with  by  administrative  decree.  The  government,  he  ad- 
mits, has  no  right  to  "  attack,"  or  in  any  way  to  change,  the 
language  itself;  that  belongs  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  is  created 
by  them,  and  can  be  modified  only  by  natural  and  spontaneous 
changes  in  their  use  of  it.  But  the  spelling  is  not  the  language. 
It  is  the  "  medium  of  exchange  "  of  language;  and  as  the  State 
necessarily  regulates  the  mediums  of  commercial  exchange 
(weights,  measures,  moneys),  for  the  sake  of  uniformity;  as  it 
strikes  coins  and  makes  them  pass  at  a  definite  face  value;  so  it 
should  regulate  the  medium  of  language  exchange. 
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M.  Brunot  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  further  simplification 
in  French  spelling,  and  asks  for  rather  more  than  conserva- 
tive opinion  is  ready  to  grant.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
argue  in  favor  of  the  ideal  and  perhaps  impossible  state  in 
which  the  spelling  of  the  language  should  actually  represent 
its  average  spoken  sounds.  Consider,  he  says,  how  long  it 
takes  a  child  to  learn  his  figures  and  their  significance.  It 
ought,  logically,  to  take  him  only  about  twice  as  long  to  learn 
his  letters  and  their  significance.  Instead  of  that  it  takes 
him  about  a  thousand  times  as  long.  M.  Brunot  also  de- 
nounces as  the  worst  result  of  inconsistent  spelling  the  fact 
that  it  teaches  the  child  to  be  illogical.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  call  the  present  system  stupefying,  mind-deforming,  anti- 
educational.  He  uses  the  classic  example  of  the  word  oiseau, 
written  with  six  different  letters,  not  one  of  which  appears  in 
its  pronunciation — unless  we  count  the  0,  which  is  written  in 
the  first  syllable  and  pronounced  in  the  second.  He  shows  that 
the  syllable  of  which  the  usual  orthography  is  in  may  be  writ- 
ten in  thirteen  different  ways  in  French;  while  the  sound  0,  as 
a  separate  word,  has  nine  different  spellings :  0,  oh,  can,  an, 
haut,  os,  eaux,  mix,  aulx. 

M.  Brunot  then  proceeds,  by  an  excellent  method,  first  to 
take  up  each  sound  of  the  language  and  make  a  table  of  the 
different  ways  (from  six  to  twenty)  in  which  it  is  written  at 
present;  and  then  to  suggest  modification  of  some  of  these. 
In  this  way,  while  asking  for  a  vast  number  of  changes,  he 
succeeds  in  making  his  demands  appear  to  be  very  moderate, 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  changes  which  might  be 
asked  for  if  usage  were  disregarded  and  logic  allowed  full 
sway.  Being  himself  an  extremist  in  his  desires,  he  makes  the 
changes,  which,  as  spokesman  of  the  more  conservative  com- 
mission, he  is  allowed  to  suggest,  seem  few  and  slight. 

The  commission  as  a  whole,  including  the  leading  Greek 
scholar  of  France  as  its  President,  asks  for  the  simplification  of 
all  words  in  which  an  extra  or  anomalous  letter  stands  as  a 
mere  relic  of  their  derivation  from  the  Greek;  that  is,  the  change 
of  ph  to  f,  of  rh  to  r,  of  th  to  t,  and  of  y  to  i.  The  older  spell- 
ings are,  according  to  the  commission,  "useless  to  scholars, 
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and  even  in  many  cases  ridiculous  in  their  eyes,  while  they 
are  a  mere  senseless  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  who  have  not 
studied  Greek/that  is,  of  all  women  whatever,  and  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  all  men."  Other  changes  asked  for  are  the  sup- 
pression of  silent  letters  in  such  words  as  baptiser,  sculpter, 
doigt  (in  which  the  g  did  not  exist  until  it  was  inserted  by 
would-be  etymologists  of  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury), nid  (in  which  the  d  is  not  pronounced  even  before  a  fol- 
lowing vowel),  and  temps  (in  which  the  p  was  inserted  hardly 
more  than  a  century  ago  by  the  half-educated  etymologists  of 
that  epoch).  The  final  x  of  certain  plurals,  which  is  irregular 
and  has  come  into  the  language  merely  thru  a  misunderstand- 
ing, is  to  be  changed  back  to  the  regular  and  historically  cor- 
rect s;  the  sign  x  having  been  originally  used  at  the  end  of 
words  as  an  abbreviation  for  us,  and,  when  this  was  forgotten, 
an  extra  u  having  been  inserted.  Such  plurals  as  bijoux  will 
therefore  now  be  written  bijous,  etc. 

The  commission  also  suggests  other  important  general 
changes :  for  instance,  that  the  soft  g  should  always  be  written 
j,  and  that  ch,  when  hard,  should  always  be  written  c.  In  sug- 
gesting the  change  from  g  to  ;'  the  report  exclaims :  "  Here  is 
a  chance  for  a  complete  and  final  reform !  " — and  in  suggest- 
ing other  such  sweeping  changes:  "  It  seemed  more  simple  to 
set  all  right  at  once."  In  fact,  the  commission  goes  rather 
far  in  its  pursuit  of  logic :  tho  not  so  far  as  could  be  wished 
by  its  rapporteur,  who  often  regrets  its  conservatism,  and  con- 
cludes his  report  with  the  phrase :  "  Such  are  our  very  modest 
suggestions." 

These  modest  suggestions  would  result  in  a  number  of 
changes  beside  which  the  list  of  three  hundred  words  suggested 
by  the  Anglo-American  Simplified  Spelling  Board  seems  ultra- 
conservative.  They  would  alter  the  spelling  of  at  least  five 
thousand  words  in  the  French  language,  and  perhaps  of  a  few 
thousand  more.  While  the  modifications  proposed  by  the 
Anglo-American  Board  would  result  in  about  one  change  to 
ten  or  twenty  lines  of  printed  English,  these  suggestions  of  the 
French  commission,  applied  to  a  passage  of  nine  lines  from 
Madame  de   Sevigne's  Letters,  result   in  seventeen  changes 
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from  the  standard  spelling  of  today.  Yet  the  passage,  as  it 
originally  appeared,  contained  fifty  differences  from  the  spell- 
ing of  today.  This  comparison  reminds  us  of  some  American 
arguments  against  the  proposed  modifications  of  our  spelling. 
The  Chicago  Dial,  which  had  called  the  world  to  witness  how 
grotesque  and  unpoetic  certain  lines  of  Milton  would  appear  if 
"  simplified,"  was  rather  easily  answered  by  a  correspondent 
who  sent  the  same  lines  in  Milton's  own  spelling. 

The  chief  argument  against  simplification  in  France,  as  in 
America,  comes  from  those  who  seem  to  connect  their  feeling 
for  words,  for  style,  and  for  poetry,  with  the  appeal  of  lan- 
guage to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  ear;  and  this  objection  has, 
as  in  America,  been  cleverly  exprest.  Gebhart,  for  instance, 
says  that  to  write  rhinoceros  without  the  h  would  be  to  take 
the  horn  off  the  animal — 'twould  make  him  a  mere  sheep. 
Brunetiere  demands  in  horror  whether  the  beautiful  line  of 
Victor  Hugo, 

Les  souffles  tie  la  nuit  flottaient  sin  Galgala, 

would  have  the  same  poetic  effect  if  it  were  written, 

Les  soufles  de  la  nuit  flotaient  sur  Galgala. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  it  would,  since  its  sound 
and  its  meaning  would  be  exactly  the  same. 

Apropos  of  this  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  American 
advocates  of  simplified  spelling  have  made  an  important  mis- 
take in  directing  their  appeals  almost  exclusively  to  the  reason, 
and  in  depending  on  logic  to  win  their  cause.  It  is  not  logic 
but  sentiment  that  decides  these  matters,  at  least  with  us;  and 
the  opponents  of  change  have  consistently  and  cleverly  ap- 
pealed to  sentiment.  Yet  the  strongest  argument  for  a  spell- 
ing that  shall  more  nearly  represent  the  real  sounds  of  words 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  rest  on  our  sentiment  for  style  and  for 
poetry;  and  on  a  desire  to  bring  back  the  feeling  for  poetry 
from  its  false  dependence  on  the  visible  aspect  of  language, 
which  is  always  artificial,  to  a  dependence  on  the  real  sub- 
stance of  language,  that  is  the  sound.  A  poem  certainly  loses 
nothing  in  being  well  read  or  spoken.  Only  so  can  it  attain 
to  its  real  existence  as  poetry.  Yet  when  it  is  read  or  spoken 
what  becomes  of  the  spelling?  and  of  the  sentiment  which  is 
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alleged  to  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  spelling?  For  the 
sake  of  a  truer  sentiment,  for  the  sake  of  a  truer  feeling  for 
literature  and  especially  for  poetry,  our  spelling  should  be 
simplified. 

In  France,  at  least,  no  one  was  found  to  insist  that  the 
present  spelling  is  absolutely  good,  and  must  be  maintained 
exactly  as  it  is.  The  "  stagnationist,"  as  Professor  Thomas 
has  so  aptly  named  him,  does  not  exist  there.  Part  of  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  commission  have  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Academy,  and  will  be  made  the  standard  spelling 
in  the  next  edition  of  its  Dictionary.  Among  these  are  the 
writing  of  r  for  rh  and  of  i  for  y;  of  5  for  x  in  the  formerly 
irregular  plurals  of  words  in  ou;  of  en-  for  em-,  as  a  prefix;  of 
-del  instead  of  the  anomalous  -tiel  in  all  adjectives  derived 
from  nouns  in  -ance  and  -ence.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Anglo-American  Spelling  Board,  a 
few  important  classes  of  words  have  been  first  chosen  for  sim- 
plification. Probably  the  number  of  words  affected  by  these 
changes  is  about  three  hundred  or  more;  these  changes  will  be 
immediately  adopted — such  is  the  unity  of  public  school 
work  in  France,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction — in  all  primary  schools,  and  in  all  the  lycees.  The 
other  changes  suggested  by  the  commission  are  still  under  dis- 
cussion. The  commission  has  decided  unanimously  in  favor 
of  their  adoption  as  the  only  authorized  spelling  in  all  French 
schools,  and  has  recommended  this  to  the  Ministry. 

In  France,  therefore,  as  much  is  already  accepted,  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  for  a  minimum,  as  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  maximum  now  asked  for  by  the  Anglo-American  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  Board.  More  sweeping  changes  than  the  Anglo- 
American  Board  has  had  any  idea  of  suggesting  are  discust  seri- 
ously by  their  opponents,  and  without  subjecting  their  sug- 
gestors  to  ridicule ;  and  many  of  these  more  sweeping  changes 
stand  an  excellent  chance  of  being  accepted  thruout  the  schools 
of  the  country.  Yet  surely  no  one  can  accuse  the  French  of 
having  less  artistic  sense  than  we,  or  a  less  careful  and  intelli- 
gent respect  for  their  language. 
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VI 

REFORM  OF  GERMAN  SPELLING1 

The  present  German  orthography  is  the  outcome  of  a  de- 
velopment that  began  in  Old  High  German  times  and  has 
continued  right  down  to  the  present  day.  The  history  of 
German  spelling  may  be  divided,  broadly  speaking,  into  three 
periods,  (i)  The  period  before  Luther  (about  1500) ;  (2)  the 
period  from  Luther  to  Grimm  (1819);  (3)  the  period  from 
Grimm  to  the  present  day. 

/    The  pre-Lutheran  period 

The  history  of  the  German  language  before  the  advent  of 
Luther  is  generally  divided  into  two  periods,  the  Old  High 
German  period  (approximately  from  800  to  1100)  and  the 
Middle  High  German  period  (approximately  from  1100  to 
1500).  Only  a  few  important  literary  monuments  have  been 
preserved  from  the  earlier  period.  Since  there  did  not  exist 
as  yet  a  common  German  vehicle  of  expression,  each  writer 
employed  his  own  peculiar  dialect.  Thus  we  possess  poems 
written  in  various  Franconian  dialects,  that  is,  the  dialects 
spoken  by  the  different  divisions  of  the  Franks,  who,  in  the 
Old  High  German  period,  were  the  most  prominent  German 
tribe,  as  well  as  in  the  Allemannic,  Bavarian,  and  other  dia- 
lects. Since  most  of  the  early  German  writings  bear  the  stamp 
of  Christianity,  which  was  introduced  from  Rome,  the  scribes, 
of  course,  did  not  employ  the  old  German  characters,  the  so- 
called  runes,  which  might  have  recalled  to  the  people  their 
heathen  past,  but  they  used  the  Roman  or  Latin  letters.  Each 
writer  attempted  to  transcribe  the  sounds  of  the  German  words 
as  closely  as  it  could  possibly  be  done  by  means  of  the  Roman 
alphabet.     Their  orthography  was  on  the  whole  phonetic. 

While  a  few  German  literary  monuments  have  come  down 

1  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  April  19, 
1907. 
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to  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  Old  High  German  period, 
there  is  practically  none  whatever,   certainly  none  of  great 
importance,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  same  period.     At  that 
time  the  Saxons  were  the  leaders  in  Germany,  and  altho  the 
Germans  became  a  powerful  nation  under  the  Saxon  emperors, 
most  of  their  literature  was  written  in  a  foreign  tongue.    The 
conquest  of  Italy  brought  the  Germans  into  intimate  contact 
with  southern  culture,  and  Latin  became  predominant  as  a 
vehicle  of  literary  expression,  literature  itself  being  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.     Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
art  of  poetry  began  to  pass  from  the  clergy  to  the  knights  and 
nobles,  and  poetry  was  once  more  cultivated  in  the  mother 
tongue.      A  rich  German  literature  developed  during  the  so- 
called  Middle  High  German  period,  which  culminated  in  the 
great    popular   epics,    the   court   epics,    and   the   minnesong. 
Whereas  in  the  preceding  period  every  literary  monument  was 
written  in  the  special  dialect  of  the  author,  we  now  observe  a 
tendency  to  avoid  dialectical  peculiarities  as  much  as  possible. 
Those  who  practised  the  art  of  poetry  during  this  period 
traveled  about  from  court  to  court,  and  as  a  result  the  dialects 
employed  by  the  poets  of  the  time  were  less  widely  differenti- 
ated than  they  had  been  during  the  earlier  stage,  altho  no  liter- 
ary language  in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  term  today 
was  actually  developed. 

German  spelling  during  the  Middle  High  German  period 
is  also  on  the  whole  phonetic,  the  writers  being  anxious  to  give 
in  their  writing  a  faithful  picture  of  the  spoken  language. 
One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Middle  High  German 
language  as  compared  with  Old  High  German  is  the  change 
of  the  vowels,  a,  i,  0, 11,  in  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  in  termina- 
tions, into  unaccented  or  obscure  e.  Old  High  German 
gawisso  became  Middle  High  German  geztisse  in  accordance 
with  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word.  The  Middle  High  German  spelling  was,  however, 
not  purely  phonetic,  as  may  be  seen  from  words  like  horen, 
uber,  liutc,  which  were  pronounced  horen,  uber,  lute,2  but  in 

9  The  German  Umlauie  (modified  vowels)  were  originally  written  by  placing  e 
above  the  vowels.  This  e  in  the  course  of  time  developed  into  two  little  strokes  or 
dots,  which  indicate  the  Umlaut e  in  modern  writing. 
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these  instances  the  writers  did  not  mean  to  introduce  an  his- 
torical principle  into  the  spelling,  they  simply  did  not  care  to 
introduce  the  new  characters  0,  u,  found  later  on  in  the  manu- 
scripts, because  these  sounds  were  not  provided  for  in  the 
Latin  script.  Nor  did  the  writers  of  this  period  try  to  intro- 
duce an  etymological  principle  into  the  German  spelling.  They 
wrote  lieben  but  Hep  (modern  German  lieb),  leit  (modern 
German  Leid)  but  lexdes,  loben  but  lopte  (modern  German 
lobte),  etc. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  a  terrible  confusion  took  place 
in  German  orthography;  but  before  explaining  the  origin  and 
nature  of  this  confusion,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  a  peculiar 
change  of  script  which  occurred  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  variations  of  the  Roman  letters  arose  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  preserved  to  this  day  and  which  are  called  "  Ger- 
man." This  question  of  two  kinds  of  script  is  so  closely 
bound  up  with  the  question  of  German  orthography,  all  re- 
formers earnestly  demanding  the  return  to  the  old  Latin  script 
(Antiqua,Altschrift),  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  this 
phase  of  the  subject  at  some  length.  Those  who  are  in  favor 
of  maintaining  the  German  print-letters  emphasize  their  na- 
tional character;  the  straight,  angular  forms  of  the  German 
letters  they  consider  characteristic  of  the  German  people.  But 
even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  matter  shows  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  never  had  a  national  alphabet,  for  even  the  runes 
were  not  original  with  the  German  tribes.  The  Franks  having 
adopted  the  Roman  alphabet,  all  manuscripts  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century  are  written  in  Latin  characters. 
At  that  time  the  above-mentioned  change  in  the  form  of  the 
letters  began  to  develop.  It  consisted  in  the  breaking  of  the 
round  characters,  which  thereby  lost  their  round  shape.  Pen- 
manship was  at  that  time  an  art  which  was  practised  chiefly 
by  the  monks,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French  monks 
who  employed  the  more  pointed  forms  even  before  the  Ger- 
mans did,  to  imitate  in  their  ornamental  writing  the  peculiar 
style  that  had  just  been  introduced  in  architecture.  As  the  Ital- 
ians called  the  new  style  of  architecture  Gothic,  the  new  script 
was  also  called  Gothic ;  later  on  it  was  called  by  the  Germans 
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Frakturschrift  (broken  script).  This  new  style  was  used  not 
only  by  French  and  German  scribes,  but  likewise  by  all  the 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe.  When  the  art  of  printing 
was  invented,  this  fractured  script  served  as  a  model  for  the 
first  types,  while  for  handwriting  purposes  the  letters  were 
gradually  changed  into  the  pointed  characters  which  the  Ger- 
mans still  use.  Not  only  were  German  books  printed  in 
Fraktur,  but  also  Italian,  French,  English,  and  Spanish  books, 
etc.  With  the  revival  of  the  classic  languages,  however,  most 
nations  returned  to  the  old  round  Roman  letters  for  printing 
and  writing.  Aldus  Minutius,  an  Italian  (died  15 15),  was 
the  first  to  use  the  old  Roman  letters  in  his  books,  the  printers 
of  Spain,  France,  England,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
nations  gradually  following  suit.  Germany  alone  preserved 
the  new  style,  at  the  same  time  using  the  Antiqua  to  a  certain 
extent.  For  some  time  only  scientific  books  were  printed  in 
Antiqua,  but  at  the  present  day  a  considerable  number  of  non- 
scientific  books  also  are  printed  in  it,  and  the  Roman  script 
is  taught  in  all  German  schools  in  addition  to  the  German 
script.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  is  the  only  nation 
which  possesses  two  styles  of  writing — an  absurdity  on  the 
face  of  it.  As  a  consequence  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Which  of  the  two  shall  be  discarded  ?  There  can  be  only  one 
sensible  answer,  which  makes  for  the  retention  of  the  old  Latin 
form.     Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  attitude  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  round  Latin  characters  are  more  distinct  than  the 
German.  For  that  reason  they  are  widely  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  maps,  on  coins,  monuments,  signs,  addresses,  etc. 

(2)  The  Latin  letters  are  less  trying  to  the  eyes.  The  most 
prominent  ophthalmologists  of  Germany  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  reading  of  German  print  produces  myopia  to  a 
wide  extent.  (3)  If  the  children  of  the  German  schools  had 
to  learn  only  one  alphabet,  considerable  time  would  be  saved, 
which  could  be  devoted  to  more  important  subjects  of  school 
instruction.  It  is  true  that  German  children  learn  to  read  and 
write  the  German  letters  quickly  enough,  and  the  additional 
task  of  learning  the  Latin  letters  is  a  comparatively  easy  one, 
but  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  school  on  German  pen- 
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manship.  This  waste  of  time  would  be  avoided  if  the  Ger- 
man letters  were  discarded  in  favor  of  the  Roman  letters. 
(4)  Since  the  revival  of  the  Antiqua,  many  enlightened  patriots, 
among  them  Leibniz,  have  urged  the  adoption  of  it  for  the 
German.  Klopstock  called  the  Fraktur  "  gam  undeutsch." 
Jacob  Grimm,  in  the  preface  to  the  dictionary  that  bears  his 
name,  said :  "  Leidef  nennt  man  diese  elende  und  geschmack- 
lose  Schrift  sogar  eine  deutsche,  als  ob  alle  unter  tins  in 
Schwang  gehaltenen  Missbrauche,  zu  urspriinglich  deutschen 
gestempelt,  dadurch  empfohlen  werden  diirften."  Richard 
Wagner  and  Joseph  Victor  Scheffel  used  the  Latin  script,  and 
among  the  prominent  living  writers  who  do  not  employ  the 
German  script  I  may  mention  Felix  Dahn.  Prince  Bismarck's 
well-known  aversion  to  the  Roman  letters  has  unfortunately 
delayed  the  solution  of  the  problem  for  a  long  time.  Never- 
theless there  is  much  agitation  in  Germany  at  the  present  day 
in  favor  of  the  Latin  letters.  The  so-called  Altschriftverein 
was  founded  in  1885  to  agitate  for  the  employment  of  the 
Latin  characters,  and  the  association  numbers  about  13,000 
members.  The  Germans  are  beginning  to  learn  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  retention  of  the  German  letters  is  not  a  national 
but  simply  a  practical  one. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  orthography,  we  saw  that  a 
great  confusion  arose  in  German  spelling  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  A  literary  decadence  had  set  in  during  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  little  progress  was  made  in 
literature  during  the  two  centuries  immediately  following. 
All  manner  of  dialectic  peculiarities  became  accentuated,  and 
the  confusion  in  the  language  was  reflected  in  the  orthography. 
One  of  the  most  significant  perversities  of  the  spelling  of  the 
time  is  the  cumulation  of  consonants  as  a  sign  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  preceding  vowel.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
language  a  double  consonant  was  pronounced  as  written, 
that  is,  each  consonant  was  pronounced  separately:  fallen, 
e.  g.,  was  pronounced  fal-len.  When  the  pronunciation  had 
changed  to  falen,  the  spelling  was  not  changed,  so  that  the  two 
/'s  seemed  to  point  to  the  shortness  of  the  vowel,  and  as  a  result 
it  became  quite  general  to  introduce  an  additional  consonant 
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in  words  which  were  etymologically  not  entitled  to  it  as  a  sign 
of  the  shortness  of  the  preceding  vowel.  Thus  we  get  himmel, 
in  place  of  the  old  himel;  jammer  in  place  of  jamer;  ge- 
schnitten  in  place  of  geschniten,  etc.  The  writers  or  rather  copy- 
ists made  use,  not  only  of  the  double  consonants  for  the  pur- 
poses indicated,  but  they  used  various  consonant  combinations 
in  the  same  way,  as,  for  instance,  dt  instead  of  d  or  t,  ck  instead 
of  k,  and  this  was  done  quite  arbitrarily.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  copyists  were  paid  by 
the  page,  so  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  employ  extended 
forms  like  offtt,  unnd,  Walldt,  du  hasstt,  zvirdt,  etc.  For  this 
same  reason  they  occasionally  employed  double  consonants  also 
after  long  vowels.  In  this  way  German  orthography  assumed 
a  more  and  more  arbitrary  and  senseless  character  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  During  the  same  period 
the  custom  arose  of  using  initial  capital  letters,  not  only  for 
proper  names  and  for  words  relating  to  the  Deity  (GOtt, 
HErr,  etc. ) ,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety  or  for  artistic 
reasons.  There  was  very  little  method  in  the  madness  with 
which  capital  letters  were  employed  in  the  initial  stages  of  this 
custom,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  restriction  of  the 
initial  capitals  to  nouns  was  generally  accepted. 

77     From  Luther  to  Grimm 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  was  just 
pointed  out,  there  was  no  literary  language  in  Germany.  The 
people  still  used  their  dialects  as  the  language  of  social  inter- 
course; yet  there  was  an  approximation  toward  a  common 
language  in  use  when  Luther  came  upon  the  scene,  namely, 
the  so-called  chancelry  language  (Kanzleisprache).  Begin- 
ning with  the  thirteenth  century,  Latin  was  discarded  more 
and  more  as  the  language  of  the  state,  and  German  took  its 
place.  The  constant  change  of  emperors,  who  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  necessitated  a  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  dialectic  peculiarities  from  the  official  language,  and 
little  by  little  the  language  of  the  imperial  chancelry  acquired 
influence  at  the  courts  of  the  various  German  princes  as  well 
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as  in  the  municipal  offices.     Louis  the  Bavarian  (1314-1347) 
had  introduced  this  chancelry  language,  and  it  consequently 
possest,  on  the  whole,  an  Upper  German  character.     The  lan- 
guage of  the  court  of  Saxony,  Luther's  native  state,  was  a 
Middle  German  dialect,  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  adopted  a 
number  of  Upper  German  peculiarities  from  the  language  of 
the  imperial  chancelry,  so  that  it  was  understood  in  Middle 
Germany  as  well  as  in  Upper  German  territory.     Luther's  great- 
est service  to  German  literature  consists  in  having  established  a 
common  literary  language  for  the  whole  of  Germany  upon  the 
basis  of  the  dialect  of  the  Upper  Saxon  chancelry.     With  the 
aid  of  various  other  elements,  he  transformed  the  stiff  and 
stilted  vehicle  of  official  expression  into  a  living  tongue  that  is 
now  spoken  and  understood  by  the  educated  Germans  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.     Luther's  language  was  dis- 
seminated, especially  thru  the  medium  of  his  Bible  translation, 
which  was  read  in  Low  German  as  well  as  in  Middle  and 
Upper  German  territory.     This  New  High  German  language 
differs  from  Middle  High  German  especially  in  the  following 
characteristics:  The  diphthong  uo  becomes  u  (buoch — bitch); 
tie  becomes  ti  (miieje — mile) ;  ie  (pronounced  ie)  becomes  (in 
pronunciation)  T  (liet — Lied,  pronounced  lit)  ;  Middle  High 
German    ft   becomes   ait    (hus — haus;  similarly   Old    English 
hus  becomes  modern  English  house) ;  in  becomes  au  or  en 
(liute — leute,    liutcn — liiuten) ;    T  becomes    ci    (mm — mein; 
similarly  Old  English  mm — modern  English  mine) ;  the  short 
vowels  of  open  syllables  are  lengthened  (sagen — sagcn),  etc. 
Unfortunately  Luther  and  his  contemporaries  did  not  im- 
prove the  spelling  of  the  new  language  to  any  great  extent. 
Most  of  the  perversities  of  spelling  which  were  prevalent  at 
the  time  were  adopted  and  continued  by  them.    Luther  realized 
that  his  orthography  was  faulty  and  endeavored  to  improve  it, 
but  without  any  marked  success.      In  his  writings  occasion- 
ally we  find  one  and  the  same  word  spelled  in  rapid  succession 
in  three  different  ways,  e.  g.,  vil,  vicl,  vihl;  likewise  we  find 
forms  like  dorfften  (modern  durftcn).     There  is  no  consist- 
ency whatever  evident  with  regard  to  the  use  of  capitals  (Vnd 
Gott  befalh  jnen  im  trawm  das  sie  sich  nicht  solten  wider  zu 
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Heroden  lencken.  Vnd  zogen  durch  einen  andern  weg  wider 
in  jr  Land. — Matt,  ii,  12).  The  various  editions  of  the  Bible 
published  during  Luther's  lifetime  differ  considerably  from  one 
another  in  orthography.  The  edition  of  1526,  for  instance, 
differs  from  the  first  edition  of  1522,  especially  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing particulars:  (1)  ie  has  been  substituted  for  ey;  (2) 
6,  ii,  are  employed  more  extensively  (1522:  tzeytt,  konig,  Judi- 
schen;  1526:  zeit,  konig,  Jiidischen). 

Luther's  spelling  in  his  later  writings  may  be  broadly 
described  as  follows :  He  restricted  the  heaping  up  of  con- 
sonants and  confined  the  doubling  of  consonants  to  their  posi- 
tion between  two  vowels  in  accordance  with  the  good  usage  of 
the  Middle  High  German  period,3  but  omitted  the  double  con- 
sonants at  the  end  of  words  and  before  other  consonants 
{sollen,  wollen;  vol,  sol,  wil,  stum,  kan,  etc.;  solte,  nante, 
erkand,  etc.).  A  number  of  words,  however,  were  allowed 
to  retain  the  double  consonants  at  the  end  (herr,  denn,  wenn, 
gott:  also  got;  narr,  fell,  schnell,  fett,  and  a  few  others). 
Single  consonants  appear  in  himel,  fromen,  komen,  genomen, 
jmer;  tz,  ck,  if,  occur  at  the  end  as  well  as  in  the  middle  of 
words  {schrancken,  opffem)  ;  ss  between  two  vowels  indicates 
the  voiceless  sound  of  j  after  long  vowels  as  well  as  short 
vowels,  while  sz  is  only  rarely  used  at  the  end  of  words 
(grosse,  gross;  rosse,  ross;  hasse,  hass).  He  uses  v  in  the 
beginning,  u  in  the  middle  of  words  (vnd,  Dauid) ;  w  after  a 
and  e  is  used  for  u  (trazcrig,  feivr,  tewrung;  ey  stands  at  the 
end  of  words,  ei  in  the  middle;  a  does  not  occur  (bletter,  hende, 
auserzvelet) ;  umb,  kompt  appear  for  um,  kotnmt.  Luther 
makes  the  following  distinctions:  im  and  jm  (ihm),  in:  jn 
(ihn)  ;  he  uses  ec  to  show  the  length  of  the  vowel  e  (scele, 
mcer,  leer) ;  a,  i,  0,  u,  however,  are  never  doubled.  In  ie  (in 
Middle  High  German  pronounced  ie)  the  e  has  the  force  of 
indicating  the  length  of  i.  Luther  uses  h  between  two  vowels 
to  a  considerable  extent.  No  doubt  he  pronounced  this  h, 
which  merely  has  the  effect  of  a  dieresis  today,  either  as  an 

•AH  later  attempts  at  simplifying  German  spelling  run  in  the  direction  of  reduc- 
ing silent  letters,  especially  such  as  were  used  to  indicate  the  length  01  shortness 
of  a  syllable. 
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aspirate  or  as  weak  ch;  occasionally  we  find  g  instead  of  h, 
[ruge — ruhe) ;  later  on,  when  this  h  was  no  longer  pro- 
nounced, either  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  words  {nah, 
formerly  pronounced  nach),  it  appeared  to  have  the  force  of 
lengthening  the  preceding  vowel,  and  the  custom  sprang  up  of 
using  h  as  a  sign  of  length  of  the  preceding  vowel;  this  custom 
was  to  a  certain  extent  in  vogue  even  in  Luther's  time,  but  he 
employed  it  but  rarely  (chren,  mehr,  ohr,  lohn). 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  spelling  of  the 
books  printed  during  the  sixteenth  century  is  not  always  the 
spelling  of  the  author;  the  printers  frequently  used  their  own 
spelling,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  author,  as  we  may  see  from 
the  following  complaint  of  Melanchton :  "  Ich  konnt  diese 
meine  auslegung  fur  den  buchdruckern  nicht  ubersehen  urn  des 
willen,  das  sie's  eher  an  den  Tag  zu  geben  eileten,  denn  ichs 
wiederumb  zu  uberlesen  mocht.  Eben  das  gliick  haben  auch 
andere  etliche  meiner  auslegung  gehabt,  welche  aus  gangen 
sind  erstlich  ganz  roh  und  unzeitig,  zum  andern  nicht  ganz, 
und  darzu  an  vielen  ortern  von  den  druckern  also  gefalscht, 
dass  ich  ihrselb  nicht  erkennen  mag."  In  151 1  another  author 
complains :  "  dass  schreiber  und  drucker  betriibt  und  verbittert 
hatten,  was  aus  seinem  brunnen  lauter  und  suss  geflossen  sei." 
An  author  in  the  sixteenth  century  maintains  that  the  irregular 
spelling  of  his  words  was  partly  due  to  the  compositor  in  the 
printing  office  "  der  nach  seiner  art  sprache  unterweilen 
handelt." 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  first  German  grammars 
appeared,  which,  however,  consisted  primarily  of  instructions 
how  to  spell  and  were  therefore  not  grammars  in  the  modern 
sense.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Fabian  Frangk's 
Orthographia,  1531.  He  maintains  that  difficulties  in  spelling 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle 
"Schreibe  wie  du  sprichst" ;  he  sets  up  the  language  of  Luther 
and  that  of  the  imperial  chancelry  as  models.  But  all  efforts 
made  at  this  time  to  improve  the  orthographic  condition  of 
the  language  proved  futile.  Of  the  grammarians  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  I  might  mention  J.  G.  Schottel  (1612-1676), 
who,  on  the  whole,  favored  the  standard  usage  in  spelling,  but 
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also  tried  to  introduce  some  improvements.  He  laid  the 
greatest  stress  upon  etymology,  contending  that  the  roots,  as 
the  natural  foundation  of  the  language,  should  be  preserved 
in  all  forms;  consequently,  in  contradiction  to  the  Middle 
High  German  usage  he  advocated  the  use  of  b,  d,  g,  at  the  end 
of  words  (in  spite  of  the  pronunciation  p,  t,k),  whenever  these 
letters  appear  in  the  inflected  forms.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
exprest  himself  in  favor  of  the  phonetic  principle  that  silent 
letters  should  not  be  written,  and  accordingly  he  suggested 
Lamm,  nimt,  und,  wan,  was,  Fran,  nutzet,  instead  of  Lamb, 
nimpt,  nnndt,  zvann,  zvass,  Frauw,  nuttzet.  He  furthermore 
rejected  th  and  placed  the  h  after  the  vowel  (tuhn,  nohtig); 
he  thought  w  should  not  be  used  as  a  vowel.  He  laid  down 
no  rule  as  to  the  use  of  capital  letters.  In  this  respect  he 
says  in  165 1  :  "Die  Triikkere  pflegen  fast  alle  selbstandige 
nennworter  mit  einem  grossen  Buchstaben  am  Anfange  zu 
setzen,  es  ist  aber  solches  eine  freye  veranderliche  Gewonheit 
bishero  gewesen." 

Schottel  unquestionably  had  some  good  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  simplification  of  spelling,  but  unfortunately  his  doctrines 
had  no  great  influence  on  the  writers  of  his  time,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  almost  the  same  con- 
dition of  lawlessness  and  irregularity  of  spelling  that  we  ob- 
serve in  the  previous  century.  A  much  wider  influence  upon 
the  orthography  of  his  time  was  exercised  by  Hieronymus 
Freyer  of  Halle,  who,  at  the  request  of  H.  Francke,  the  fa- 
mous director  of  the  "Llallesche  Schulanstalten,"  attempted  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  matter  of  spelling  (1728). 
But  his  system  was  not  generally  accepted. 

J.  C.  Gottsched  is  usually  regarded  as  the  founder  of  modern 
German  orthography.  He  exerted  a  great  influence  upon 
German  letters,  and  owing  to  this  influence,  his  system  of 
orthography,  as  contained  in  his  famous  Deutsche  Sprach- 
kunst  (1748),  found  almost  universal  approval  in  Germany. 
His  fundamental  principle,  "  Schreibe  zvie  du  sprichst,"  is  with- 
out question  a  sound  one,  but  it  is  likewise  obvious  that  in  view 
of  the  then  still  existing  variety  of  pronunciation  in  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  German  territory  this  principle  was  by  no 
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means  sufficiently  comprehensive.  He,  therefore,  established 
a  secondary  etymological  principle,  viz.,  that  all  the  letters  of 
the  root  should  be  retained  in  derivatives.  How  dangerous 
this  etymological  principle  is  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples.  Gottsched  said :  "  Weil  also  Fcssel  von  fassen,  das 
Heucheln  von  hanchen,  das  Schmeicheln  von  schmauchcn,  der 
Knebelbart  von  Knabenbarte,  das  Spritzcn  von  spruhen  her- 
kommen,  so  kann  und  soil  man  Fasscl,  Haucheln,  Schmaucheln, 
Kndbelbart,  Spri'itzcn,  u.  s.  w.  schreiben."  Other  rules  es- 
tablished by  Gottsched  demand  the  due  consideration  of  the 
principle  of  analogy  and  of  general  usage.  Gottsched's  great- 
est merit  consists  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rule — which  has 
prevailed  to  the  present  time — that  after  a  long  vowel  and 
after  a  consonant  the  following  consonant  should  be  single, 
but  that  after  a  short  vowel  it  should  be  double.  He  also 
established  the  rule  that  all  nouns  should  be  written  with  capi- 
tal letters. 

In  1779  Frederick  the  Great  decreed  that  a  good  German 
grammar  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  "es  sei  nun 
die  Gottschedische,  oder  eine  andere,  die  die  beste  ist." 
Accordingly  J.  C.  Adelung,  another  Leipzig  scholar,  was  asked 
to  prepare  a  grammar  for  the  Prussian  schools.  He  published 
his  Deutsche  Sprachlehre  in  1781  and  Grundsdtze  der  Dcut- 
schen  Orthographic  and  Vollstdndige  Aim'risiuig  der  Dcut- 
schen  Orthographic  in  1782.  His  standpoint  is,  on  the  whole. 
that  of  Gottsched;  his  rules,  however,  are  more  extensive  and 
more  definite.  He  rejected  the  principle  of  analogy  and  re- 
stricted the  etymological  principle  considerably.  Some  of  Ade- 
lung's  rules  are  as  follows :  ( 1 )  A  single  consonant  should 
appear  after  a  long  vowel,  a  double  consonant  after  a  short 
vowel  (gut:  soil) ;  the  rule  of  the  double  consonant  should  not, 
however,  apply  to  inflectional  endings,  prefixes  and  suffixes 
(with  the  exception  of  -inn,  -isz,  -nisz:  Koniginn,  Kiirbisz. 
Finstemisz) ,  nor  to  monosyllabic  particles  (bis,  ob),  and  das, 
des,  was.es,  man;  (2)  sz  stands  at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  if  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  be  long,  it  is  retained  in  the  inflected  forms;  if 
the  preceding  vowel  be  short,  it  should  be  changed  into  ss 
(siisz,  Buszc;  hasscn,  Hasz).     Adelung's  rules  with  reference 
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to  the  indication  of  the  length  of  a  vowel  are  in  defiance  of  all 
principles  of  logic ;  especially  those  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
silent  h.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  indicate  when  h 
should  be  introduced,  and  as  a  result  the  words  that  contain 
the  h  have  simply  to  be  learned  by  heart.  Adelung  even 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  in  many  cases  the  h  was  not  used 
as  a  sign  of  length  of  the  preceding  vowel,  but  was  added 
merely  to  make  the  root  syllable  look  more  perfect,  which  re- 
minds us  of  a  statement  of  old  Fabian  Frangk,  who  taught 
that  the  h  which  served  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel  should 
be  used  only  "wenn  kein  langer  iiberreichender  buchstabe  in 
der  nahe  sei." 

Adelung's  book,  altho  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Prus- 
sian Government,  was  nevertheless  introduced  into  the  schools, 
and  accordingly  his  method  of  spelling  became  gradually  pre- 
dominant. On  Adelung's  principles  are  based  the  two  gram- 
mars which  were  most  widely  used  during  the  last  century, 
namely,  that  of  Heyse  and  that  of  Carl  Becker.  Heyse  differs 
from  Adelung,  however,  in  the  spelling  of  the  j-sounds.  Ac- 
cording to  him  jj  should  not  only  be  written  in  the  middle  of 
words  after  a  short  vowel,  but — and  this  is  no  doubt  an  im- 
provement— also  at  the  end  of  words  and  before  consonants 
(Hass,  hasst,  hassen).  In  a  few  cases  Heyse  advocates  the 
old  bad  habit  of  distinguishing  words  of  identical  sound  and 
different  meaning  by  writing  them  differently,  a  habit  which 
Gottsched  had  been  the  first  to  introduce  into  German  spelling 
to  any  considerable  extent.*  Heyse,  e.  g.,  distinguishes  sein 
(to  be)  from  seyn  (his) ;  meinen  (to  mean)  from  meynen 
(my). 

///     From  Grimm  to  the  present 

A  new  confusion  was  brought  into  German  spelling  by  the 
establishment  of  the  so-called  "historical"  principle  by  Jacob 
Grimm  and  his  followers.     This  principle  was  historical  not 

4  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  whatever  for  distinguishing  words  in  spelling 
which  are  not  distinguished  in  speech.  Opponents  of  simplified  spelling  seem  to 
think  that  the  reader  is  unable  to  infer  the  right  meaning  of  a  word  from  the 
context. 
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in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  historical  spelling  in  Eng- 
lish and  French,  where  it  means  the  retention  of  the  old  spell- 
ing of  words  in  cases  where  their  pronunciation  has  changed. 
In  this  sense  German  spelling  of  today  is  also  partly  historical 
(lieb,  sprechen,  nah).  Grimm  had  discovered  and  made 
known  the  law  of  sound-change  in  German  in  his  famous 
Grammar  (i8i9),and  he  endeavored  to  reform  German 
orthography  as  well  as  the  pronunciation  in  accordance  with 
such  laws  as  the  study  of  the  history  of  German  language  had 
revealed  to  him.  In  doing  so,  he  failed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion two  important  facts :  First,  that  no  historical  law  of  lan- 
guage development  is  without  exception,  and  secondly  that 
New  High  German  is  not  a  direct  continuation  of  Middle 
High  German.  The  so-called  historical  school  made  of  the 
orthographic  question,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  an  orthoepic 
question,  which  it  by  no  means  is. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  so-called  historical  spelling  in 
German,  a  few  examples  will  suffice.  Because  Middle  High 
German  voiced  z  became  sz  (that  is,  voiceless  s)  in  New  High 
German  in  a  large  number  of  words,  the  historical  school  de- 
mands that  sz  should  be  written  in  all  words  in  which  voiced 
z  occurred  in  Middle  High  German  (venveiszen,  Loosze, 
Ameisze  instead  of  venveisen,  Loose,  Ameise).  Again,  we 
should  write  zwelf,  Helle  instead  of  zwolf,  Holle,  because  in 
these  words  the  0  was  not  historical.  For  the  same  reason  we 
should  write  betriegen,  liegen,  etc.,  instead  of  betriigen,  liigen, 
etc.  In  this  way  the  historical  school  entirely  disregard  real 
historical  changes  in  pronunciation.  They  claim  that  e  in  ie, 
which  today  serves  to  indicate  the  length  of  the  :  and  is  written 
in  a  great  many  words  that  did  not  have  ie  in  the  earlier  stages, 
should  be  done  away  with  in  all  words  where  it  is  not  organic; 
that  is,  we  should  write  ligen,  schrib,  trib,  etc.,  but  Liecht, 
niecht,  etc.,  because  the  latter  series  of  words  had  ie  in  the 
older  stage.  While  the  historical  school  deserves  praise  for 
having  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  many  deficien- 
cies and  inconsistencies  of  the  predominant  spelling,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  demands  as  have  just  been  mentioned  are  quite 
impracticable,  and  would  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
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quiring  the  correct  spelling.  The  ability  to  spell  correctly 
would  be  confined  to  those  who  know  the  history  of  language; 
spelling  would  be  a  privilege  of  the  learned  classes.  Indeed, 
the  followers  of  the  historical  school  have  frankly  declared 
that  correct  spelling  should  not  be  an  affair  of  the  people,  but 
only  of  the  educated  classes.  In  this  respect  they  agree  with 
Gottsched  and  Adelung.  The  former  said  in  his  Grammar: 
"  einige  hatten  durch  fortschaffung  aller  schwierigkeiten  dem 
pobel  das  lesen  zu  erleichtern  gesucht."  Adelung  expresses 
himself  in  his  Orlhographie  as  follows :  "  Die  schriftsprache 
habe  sich  nicht  an  das  nackte  bediirfnis  zu  halten;  dann  hatte 
man  ja  keine  regel  mehr  nothig,  und  die  schreibung  brauchte 
ja  dann  nicht  mehr  erlernt  zu  werden;  dann  brauche  man  ja 
nur  noch  zu  schreiben,  wie  man  spreche.  Das  sei  unter  der 
wiirde  einer  schonen  schriftsprache."  It  is  simply  incompre- 
hensible how  such  perverse  ideas  could  have  found  a  foothold 
in  the  minds  of  intelligent  men.  The  idea  that  correct  spell- 
ing should  not  be  a  privilege  of  the  upper  classes,  but  that  its 
rules  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  so  that  they  can  be  learned 
by  the  masses  as  well,  is  today  generally  accepted  in  Germany. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  strong  objections  were 
raised  to  the  historical  doctrines;  the  school  especially  suffered 
greatly  in  consequence  of  the  new  movement.  The  teachers  of 
German  taught  the  particular  manner  of  spelling  to  which 
they  themselves  adhered.  The  pupils  had  to  change  their 
mode  of  spelling  frequently;  they  had  to  learn  new  rules  and 
unlearn  the  old  ones  each  time  they  entered  a  new  class.  To 
make  the  confusion  complete  there  was  no  uniform  spelling  in 
the  text-books  either.  Each  publishing  house,  or  rather  each 
printing  office,  followed  its  own  spelling.  The  compositors 
established  the  orthography  of  Luther  as  well  as  of  Goethe, 
and  the  claim  of  the  opponents  of  spelling  reform,  who  con- 
sider it  sacrilegious  to  alter  the  spelling  of  classic  writers,  is 
utterly  absurd  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  influence  exer- 
cised upon  the  spelling  of  the  classics  by  the  printers,  who  print 
them  in  accordance  with  their  own  rules. 

The  governments  of  the  various  German  States  at  last  recog- 
nized  that   the   chaotic   condition   of   spelling   could   not  be 
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tolerated  any  longer  and  attempted  to  regulate  spelling,  at 
least  in  their  own  States.  The  political  disturbances  arising  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  decades  of  the  last  century  delayed  the 
carrying  out  of  such  plans.  The  official  spelling-book  of  Han- 
over was  the  only  one  that  appeared  before  1870,  having  been 
published  in  1854.  After  the  war  of  1870-71,  which  led  to  the 
unification  of  Germany,  the  delegates  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments declared  in  1872  that  an  orthographic  unification  was 
highly  desirable,  and  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education 
(Falk)  was  authorized  to  commission  the  famous  German 
philologist  Rudolf  von  Raumer  in  Erlangen  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  a  uniform  German  spelling.  His  plan  was  submitted  for  dis- 
cussion to  an  orthographic  conference,  which  was  held  in  Berlin 
in  1876.  The  conference,  on  the  whole,  recognized,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  historical  principle,  the  phonetic  principle 
as  the  basis  of  German  spelling,  but  was  far  from  applying  it  to 
any  great  extent.  It  did  not  abolish  the  use  of  different  signs 
for  one  and  the  same  sound  (k,  c,  q, — /,  v,  ph).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  simplified  spelling  especially  by  doing  away  with  the 
sign  of  vowel  length  in  a  large  number  of  words  {Herd,  Los, 
Wage,  Ware);  it  removed  the  h  after  t  at  the  end  of  words 
(Mut,  Rat,  Wert),  and  at  the  beginning  of  words  when  the 
length  was  already  indicated  {Tier,  Teil,  etc.).  It  introduced 
phonetic  spelling  in  such  foreign  words  as  were  widely  used 
in  German  (Militar,  Kollcge,  etc.,  instead  of  Militair,  Col- 
lege), and,  furthermore,  it  recommended  the  Latin  script.  But 
the  conference  laid  too  much  emphasis  upon  current  usage  in 
spelling,  instead  of  making  an  attempt  to  remove  the  numerous 
inconsistencies  that  still  existed  in  German  orthography. 

The  decisions  of  the  conference  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  various  Governments,  whereupon  the  individual 
Governments  proceeded  to  publish  official  rules,  so  that  there 
might  no  longer  be  confusion  of  spelling  in  one  and  the  same 
State.  Bavaria  brought  out  the  first  spelling-book  in  1879, 
Prussia  in  1880  (under  the  auspices  of  Minister  von  Putt- 
kammer;  its  rules  are,  on  the  whole,  based  on  the  decision  of 
the  Conference  of  1876) ;  Saxony,  Wiirttemberg,  Baden, 
Mecklenburg.-followed  soon  with  books  of  their  own. 
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With  Puttkammer's  orthography,  as  the  rules  of  the  Prus- 
sian official  spelling-book  were  called,  a  uniformity  of  spelling 
in  the  school  was  reached  in  the  largest  State  of  Germany, 
but  since  these  rules  differed  in  many  points  from  the  rules  of 
the  other  States,  a  general  dissatisfaction  was  felt  all  over 
Prussia.  Bismarck  was  so  disgusted  with  the  new  spelling 
that  he  forbade  all  his  employees  to  use  it.  Other  adminis- 
trative officers  did  likewise.  The  rules  were,  however,  enforced 
in  the  schools  and  the  school  text-books.5  The  old  saying 
"non  scholce  sed  vitce  discimus"  seemed  to  have  lost  its  value. 
What  the  children  of  Prussia  learned  in  the  schools  they  had  to 
unlearn  when  they  went  out  into  the  world.  This  condition  of 
affairs  was,  of  course,  unbearable  for  any  length  of  time. 
Meanwhile  the  national  spirit  of  Germany  had  grown  more  and 
more,  and  the  Governments  saw  that  a  uniform  spelling,  which 
applied  to  all  States  of  Germany  and  to  all  classes  of  the 
population,  was  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Prussian  Minister 
Studt  called  a  new  Conference,  which  convened  in  Berlin  in 
1901.  Its  outcome  was  the  "  Regeln  fur  die  deutsche  Recht- 
schreibung  nebst  Worterverzeichnis  "  which  were  introduced 
into  all  the  schools  of  the  German  Empire  on  April  1,  1902. 
This  new  spelling  is  now  used  officially  all  over  Germany,  and 
the  German-speaking  portions  of  Austria  and  Switzerland 
have  likewise  adopted  it.  The  new  rules  differ  only  slightly 
from  those  of  Puttkammer.  One  of  the  main  improvements 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  h  after  t  in  all  words,  except 
words  of  foreign  origin  (Tat,  tun,  Tiir,  but  Thron). 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  latest  movement  towards 
spelling  reform  in  Germany  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  uniform  system  of  orthography  has  been  adopted  for 
the  whole  of  Germany;  but  spelling  itself  has  not  been  made 
much  easier  by  this  reform.  So  many  faults  are  still  retained 
in  German  spelling  that  its  acquirement  is  still  a  burden  to  the 
child,  altho  by  no  means  comparable  to  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  English-speaking  children.  One  of  the  principal 
shortcomings    consists    in    the    irregularity    in    denoting    the 

s  Statistics  show  that  in   I  goo  five-sixths  of  all  printed  books  and  three-fifths  of 
all  magazines  followed  Puttkammer's  rules. 
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quantity  of  vowels,  especially  that  of  long  vowels.  The  length 
of  a  vowel  is,  even  at  the  present  time,  indicated  in  no  less  than 
four  different  ways:  (1)  by  doubling  the  vowel  {Aal,  Klee, 
Boot);  (2)  by  adding  e  or  h  after  i  (Biene,  ihn);  (3)  by 
adding  h  after  other  vowels  (mahlen,  Ruhm,  Lehrer) ;  (4)  by 
e  +  h  after  the  vowel  i  (Vieh,  sieht,  stieldt).  Yet  there  are 
a  great  number  of  words  in  which  the  length  is  not  indicated 
at  all  (Brot,  Flur,  mir,  nur,  Not) ;  there  are  absolutely  no 
rules  to  guide  the  children  thru  this  labyrinth. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement 
in  German  spelling.  The  question  of  spelling  reform  has  by 
no  means  been  set  at  rest  by  the  rules  of  1902.  A  more 
radical  reform  is  advocated  by  the  "  Algemeiner  ferein  fur 
fereinfachte  rechtschreibung,"  an  association  which  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Fricke  (Wiesbaden)  in  1876,  and  has  at  pres- 
ent more  than  14,000  members,  who  are  at  the  same  time  mem- 
bers of  the  Altschriftverein  above-mentioned.  The  present 
"  obman  "of  both  associations  is  Rev.  J.  Spieser  ( Alsace ) .  The 
"  ferein  "  keeps  the  necessity  of  reform  constantly  before  the 
general  public  by  means  of  its  monthly,  Reform.  It  advocates 
the  phonetic  principle,  but  is  not  opposed  to  some  practical  ex- 
ceptions in  favor  of  the  historic  or  etymological  principles  or 
that  of  current  usage.  A  purely  phonetic  spelling  is  not  prac- 
ticable and  must  be  restricted  to  scientific  purposes.  But  spell- 
ing should  at  least  approach  the  phonetic  ideal.  The  ferein 
of  course  does  away  with  all  superfluous  letters;  /  takes  the 
place  of  v  and  ph,  k  and  z  take  the  place  of  c;  silent  letters 
are  not  used  to  indicate  the  length  of  a  vowel ;  consonants  are 
not  doubled  to  denote  short  syllables.  The  rule  is:  open 
syllables  are  long,  closed  syllables  are  short;  long  vowels  in 
closed  syllables  are  to  be  indicated  by  a  dash  over  the  vowel. 
By  the  adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  "  algemeiner  ferein  "  spell- 
ing would  be  made  simple  and  easy,  and  the  acquirement  of 
the  rules  of  orthography  would  become,  as  the  motto  of  the 
ferein  puts  it,  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  burden  (eine  Lust  anstatt 
einer  Last). 

The  question  may  be  asked  in  conclusion,  whether  the  Ger- 
man nation  is  prepared  for  such  a  radical  reform  as  is  pro- 
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posed  by  the  "  algemeiner  ferein,"  and  the  answer  is :  not  yet, 
but  it  certainly  will  be  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Like  all 
nations,  the  Germans  are  fond  of  clinging  to  tradition  and 
custom,  but  they  do  not  always  shrink  from  a  radical  reform 
when  they  have  become  convinced  that  it  is  practical,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  adopted  the  metric  system  from 
France  after  the  war  of  1870.  The  Germans  are  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  matters  of  language  these  days,  and  they  are 
therefore  better  prepared  to  adopt  a  more  rational  spelling 
than  they  were  a  decade  or  two  ago.  The  Allgemeiner  Deut- 
sche Sprachverein  (founded  in  1885),  which  includes  about 
300  branches  scattered  all  over  Germany,  and  which  has 
nearly  30,000  members  from  all  classes  of  the  population,  is 
gaining  in  influence  every  year,  and  as  a  result  of  its  efforts  the 
people  will  become  more  and  more  enlightened  concerning  the 
relationship  of  language  and  spelling.  They  will  in  time  no 
longer  be  willing  to  stand  idly  by  and  announce  stagnation 
in  matters  of  spelling,  but  they  will  be  ready  to  adopt  the  new, 
no  matter  how  much  they  respect  the  old.     As  Goethe  says : 

"  Lasset  uns  am  Alten,  so  es  gut  ist,  halten, 
Aber  aus  clem  alten  Grunde  Neues  wirken  jede  Stunde." 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr. 

New  York 


VII 
TEACHERS  OF  LITERATURE  AND  THE  "  PH.D." 

"  The  Ph.D.  is  not  a  '  teacher's  degree.'  "  At  least  the 
Division  of  Modem  Languages  at  Columbia  University  so 
testifies  on  its  records,  pour  encourager  les  autres — and  itself. 
The  same  opinion  prevails — or  did  prevail — at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; and  I  dare  say  a  theoretical  acquiescence  would  be 
given  by  university  professors  generally.  The  implica- 
tion is,  of  course,  that  the  Ph.D.  is  a  "scholar's  degree."  The 
distinction  in  function  is  clear:  the  teacher's  business  is  to 
hand  out  in  simplified  form  knowledge  already  in  stock;  the 
scholar's  business  is  to  add  to  the  stock  of  knowledge.  The 
teacher  abides  in  the  known;  the  scholar  pushes  on  into  the 
knowable.  In  so  far  as  this  distinction  holds,  it  would  seem 
that  the  two  should  have  somewhere  along  the  line  a  different 
training.  Power  to  impart  knowledge  and  power  to  extend 
knowledge  obviously  call  upon  different   faculties. 

In  the  sphere  of  pure  fact,  of  science,  there  is  no  further 
complication.  The  scholar,  as  such,  finds  new  facts,  or 
formulates  new  laws  of  facts;  the  teacher,  as  such,  dissemi- 
nates these  new  facts,  or  new  laws,  simplified — and  all's  done. 
But  in  the  sphere  of  literature  there  is  a  third  function,  an  "  un- 
distributed middle,"  so  to  speak.  There  are  not  only  facts, 
and  laws  of  facts,  but  also — and  more  importantly — personal 
meanings  and  moral  and  esthetic  values.  And  the  truth  of 
these  meanings  and  values  is  matter  not  so  much  of  acquisition 
and  investigation,  as  what  I  may  call,  in  a  rich  sense,  medita- 
tion. 

In  the  ideal,  truly,  acquisition,  investigation,  meditation  are 
not  three  functions  of  as  many  minds,  but  three  functions  of 
one  mind,  of  each  and  every  rightly  trained  mind.  But  in 
humility,  I  have  disquieting  doubts  if  the  mind  of  our  average 
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graduate  student  in  literature  is  being  altogether  rightly 
trained.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  stress;  and  there  are  conditions 
making  for  false  stressing.  The  graduate  student  is  generally 
an  intending  teacher.  He  knows  that  at  present  teaching 
literature  means  giving  lectures,  many  lectures,  about  litera- 
ture,— or,  more  commonly,  about  literary  history.  He  realizes 
poignantly  how  soon,  and  for  him,  as  for  the  walrus,  "  the 
time  is  come  to  talk  of  many  things  " — 

Of  Anglo-Saxon  homilies,  and  Niebelungen  Rings, 

And  literary  periods  misnamed  for  Queens  and  Kings, 

And  if  Pope  was  a  poet,  and  if  Shakespere  s  stage  had  wings. 

Information,  and  still  information,  is  his  practical  need;  and 
for  information  he  scours  the  literary  field  (of  his  notebooks) 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba — alas,  how  often  to  find  there  all  that's 
barren ! 

Yet  another,  and  still  more  pressingly  practical  need  fevers 
him — this  degree  of  Ph.D.  Tho  professors  in  their  wisdom 
may  declare  that  the  Ph.  D.  is  not  a  "  teacher's  degree,"  dis 
■prcesentibusque  aliter  visum.  Not  only  universities,  but  col- 
leges; not  only  colleges,  but  secondary  school-boards — disdain, 
or  are  coming  to  disdain,  the  degreeless.  So  for  the  hapless 
candidate  is  Ossa  (ominous  word!)  piled  on  Pelion:  to  breath- 
less cramming  he  must  add  breathless — and  often  footless — 
research.  And  the  results  of  his  research  he  must  write  up, 
print,  bind,  deliver  in  large  numbers  to  his  Library,  and  pay 
for,  before  he  can  secure  a  position — always  doubtful,  and  col- 
lect a  return  on  his  long  investment — at  best  dubious. 

Of  a  verity,  we  are  asking  too  much, — and  too  little.  Here 
is  acquisition — of  a  kind,  investigation — in  a  fashion;  but 
where  is  meditation,  "  maiden  "  or  bachelor,  the  spring  of 
sound  criticism,  of  sound  judgment  of  literary  meanings  and 
values  ?  Without  meditation,  and  the  fruits  of  meditation,  are 
not  our  "Ph.D.'s"  "doctored"  to  their  detriment?  I  am 
glad  to  admit  that  many  of  them  are  saved  by  the  beneficent 
waywardness  and  laziness  of  youth. 

Unless  we  can  somehow  subdue  this  appointmental  hunger 
for  the  Ph.D.,  there  seems  to  me  little  use  in  our  reiterating 
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that  de  jure  it  is  not  a  "teacher's  degree."  De  facto,  it  is  so,  al- 
most,— and  ever  more  so.  Would  it  not  be  as  well,  then,  to 
adjust  our  requirements  for  the  degree  to  fact  instead  of  to 
fiction  ?  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  I  speak  relatively. 
The  scholar-candidate  is  of  course  not  wholly  an  exception; 
but,  if  the  Ph.D.  is  to  be  the  categorical  imperative  for  all 
teachers,  he  must  obviously  become  the  diminishing  exception. 
Need  I  say,  moreover,  that  I  mean  no  slur  in  this  statement? 
I  hold  a  teacher  to  be  as  good  as  a  scholar,  or  better,  but  differ- 
ent. The  Vast  majority  of  our  teachers,  even  college  teachers, 
can  not  be — or  at  least  should  not  be — scholars  in  the  narrower 
sense.  But  even  for  the  scholar-candidates  we  have,  this  mak- 
ing their  degree  a  general  "  teacher's  degree  "  works  harm.  At 
present  finding  it  impossible  to  postpone  self-maintenance  for 
the  length  of  time  needed  to  do  themselves  justice  in  their  dis- 
sertations, these  candidates  inclined  to  scholarship  continue 
work  on  their  dissertations  while  teaching,  sometimes  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  with  final  results  really  significant.  But  the 
rule  is  extending  which  confers  the  degree  only  C.  O.  D. — 
on  delivery  of  the  printed  dissertation.  Now,  if  the  candidate 
cannot  give  the  requisite  time  for  properly  finished  results  be- 
fore he  is  earning  his  own  way,  and  he  can  not  get  the  position 
by  which  to  earn  his  own  way  until  his  results  are  all  in  and 
the  degree  conferred,  where — I  may  ask  vernacularly — 
"  where  is  he  at  ?  " 

But  to  repeat,  the  vast  majority  of  our  candidates  are  not 
intending  scholars,  but  intending  teachers.  And  it  is  a  still 
open  question  whether  we  do  well  to  train  this  vast  majority 
of  intending  teachers,  who  will  have  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  research,  as  if  they  were  intending  scholars,  dedicated  to 
research.  Personally,  I  think  we  do  not  well.  The  teacher's 
need  is  acquisition  of  learning,  no  doubt,  but  less  of  the  little 
and  remote  things  so  significant  for  scholars  than  of  the  near 
and  best  things  in  literature,  world-literature ;  his  need  is  in- 
vestigation also,  but  rather  to  the  end  of  self-enlightenment  in 
the  important  things  than  in  the  expectation  of  adding  new 
knowledge  to  the  common  stock  of  scholars,  which  is  for  him 
not  only  a  difficult  task,  but  also  largely  an  irrelevant  task;  but 
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the  teacher's  need  is  very  particularly  meditation.  Sit  venia 
verbo:  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  mooning,  but  (to  alter  Byron) 
meditation  "  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought  .  .  .  with 
learning  wrought,"  but  not  in  learning  ended.  The  teacher's 
chair  is  set  in  the  "  Interpreter's  House,"  a  little  this  side  of 
the  "Hill  (Scholarly)  Difficulty." 

I  may  borrow  Bunyan's  topography  further.  Teacher  and 
Scholar  pilgrimage  together  as  far  as  the  "  Interpreter's 
House";  but  there  Teacher  abides,  understudying  the  Inter- 
preter himself,  to  make  dark  sayings  plain  to  all;  Scholar 
passes  on,  over  "  Hill  Difficulty,"  down  thru  the  "  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Texts,"  well  one  side  of  "  Lucre-Hill,"  into 
"Beulah  [or  Book]  Land  .  .  .  where  the  shining  ones 
commonly  walk."  And  this  pilgrimage,  I  repeat,  demands 
time,  more  time  than  the  would-be,  and  must-soon-be,  teacher 
can  often  afford.  To  hurry  means  to  descend  into  the  "  Val- 
ley of  Humiliation  "  out-of-breath,  and  to  meet  with  armor 
only  half  buckled-on  the  "  Old  Apollyon  "  of  Inadequacy. 

I  cordially  concur,  therefore,  with  those  who  insist  that  the 
highest — or  if  the  term  be  preferred,  last — academic  degree  in 
course  shall  not  be  administered  as  a  "  teacher's  degree,"  but  as 
a  "  scholar's  degree."  No  question  is  involved,  as  I  have  said, 
of  personal  or  intellectual  superiority  in  the  scholar.  On  the 
contrary,  a  great  teacher  must  be  a  great  personality;  a  great 
scholar  may  be  a  small,  or  even  mean,  personality, — if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  old  judgment  of  Francis  Bacon  as  "  the  wisest, 
and  meanest,  of  mankind."  But  the  measure  of  academic  de- 
grees in  course  is  the  amount  of  achievement,  of  work  done. 
We  graduate  the  teacher  when  we  think  he  is  ready  to  achieve, 
to  begin  his  work;  we  graduate  the  scholar  when  he  has  al- 
ready achieved,  has  actually  done  scholarly  work.  We  must 
always  consider  carefully  the  character  of  those  whom  we 
recommend  as  teachers;  but  I  for  one  should  not  refuse  a 
"  scholar's  degree  "  to  a  candidate  presenting  another  Novum 
organum  as  his  dissertation,  were  he  the  meanest  man  in  my 
acquaintance.  The  situation  is  different;  the  degree,  or  sym- 
bol of  the  situation,  should  therefore  also  be  different. 

The  logical  thing,  I  think,  would  be  to  extend  the  M.A.  to 
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the  teacher's  need,  to  make  it  the  "  teacher's  degree."  At 
present,  the  M.A.  is  of  small  significance — like  a  cigarette 
after  dinner.  Undoubtedly,  however,  it  serves  a  large  num- 
ber who  for  various  reasons  may  desire  one  year  of  post- 
graduate work,  and  no  more.  Again,  appointing  boards  have 
become  used  to  demanding  the  Ph.D.  for  their  teachers.  And 
finally,  the  M.A.  pays. 

There  remains  a  solution  combining  German  and  French 
methods.  This  would  be  to  admit  the  Ph.  D.  as  frankly  a 
"  teacher's  degree,"  adjusting  requirements  and  time-limits  ac- 
cordingly; and  then,  upon  candidates  with  scholarly  ambitions, 
to  confer  a  further  degree  after  the  spirit  of  the  doctorat  es 
lettres,  whenever  by  publication  they  shall  have  earned  it, 
whether  after  three  years,  or  five  years,  or  twenty  years.  As 
the  degree  of  Litt.D.  has  become  somewhat  ambiguous  thru 
various  use  and  misuse,  the  degree  L.H.D.  (Litterarum  Hu- 
tnaniorum  Doctor),  once  in  use  at  Columbia  University,  might 
be  reestablished.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  scholars,  once 
placed,  would  not  value  such  a  degree :  in  the  small  amount  of 
human  nature  accredited  to  professors,  there  is  still,  usually, 
a  modicum  of  human  vanity.  Multiplication  of  degrees  is 
undesirable,  admitted;  but  need  the  line  be  drawn  at  a  degree 
so  broad  as  the  L.H.D.,  and  calculated  to  encourage  riper 
scholarship  without  mistraining  teachers,  and  unreasonably 
delaying  them  from  self-support,  or  else  stamping  with  the 
seal  of  scholarship  work  which  can  not,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  average  case,  come  up  to  the  standards  either  of  the  candi- 
date himself  or  of  his  judges?  "  They  manage  these  things 
better  in  France." 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher 

Columbia  University 


VIII 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELIGION  AND 
EDUCATION 

The  value  of  psychology  for  the  teacher  has  been  much  in 
debate  of  late  years  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  with 
many  of  the  more  detailed  results  of  the  science  the  teacher 
need  have  nothing  to  do.  The  exact,  quantitative  psychology 
of  the  laboratory  has  interest  and  significance  only  for  the 
specialist.  In  reporting  on  the  significance  of  recent  psy- 
chology for  education,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  ignore  many 
of  the  more  exact  developments  of  the  subject  and  select  that 
which  promises  most  to  the  educator.  What  that  most 
significant  development  is,  is  not  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 
Nothing  that  psychologists  have  done  since  their  earlier 
achievements  compares  in  practical  importance  with  the  recent 
work  in  the  psychology  of  religion  and  morality.  Investiga- 
tions have  been  going  on  for  but  a  few  years,  yet  already  the 
results  are  effective. 

Before  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  practically  significant 
of  these  results,  it  is  necessary  to  define  briefly  the  nature  and 
limitations  of  the  study  lest  we  expect  from  it  more  or  less 
than  it  can  give.  Two  extreme  attitudes  toward  it  are  possible 
and  natural.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  hail  the 
science  as  the  substitute  for  the  older  theology  or  philosophy 
of  religion  and  look  to  it  for  the  final  word  on  the  problems 
of  religion.  Religion,  say  they,  is  a  matter  of  human  ex- 
perience after  all,  it  has  its  natural  origin  in  human  emotions, 
its  development  according  to  the  general  laws  of  mind,  and  its 
aberrations  and  extravagances  determined  by  certain  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  body.  Psychology  is  making  its 
secret  nature  plain  to  us  today  and  we  have  no  need  for  the 
uncertain  speculations  of  the  older  thinkers — religion  is  ex- 
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plained  as  a  purely  natural  product  of  psychological  conditions. 
The  God-idea  is  not  an  innate,  mysterious  possession  of  all 
minds  but  a  growth  whose  law  may  be  determined. 

On  the  other  hand,  are  those  who,  accepting  this  idea  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  study,  reject  it  as  a  wholly  inade- 
quate attempt  to  comprehend  the  supreme  importance  of 
religion.  Religion,  they  feel,  is  more  than  a  mere  series  of 
feelings  in  the  individual  mind,  aroused  largely  by  changes 
in  the  physiological  organism.  God  is  more  than  a  product 
of  human  desires,  an  objectification  of  human  ideals.  He  is  a 
reality  active  in  the  world  and  productive  of  religion,  not  its 
product.  A  science  which  thus  eliminates  the  real  significance 
of  religion  and  assumes  a  purely  naturalistic  point  of  view  is, 
to  the  average  religious  person,  atheistic  in  its  tendencies  if 
not  in  its  intent.  It  must  be  at  best  a  pseudo-science  and  un- 
worthy of  serious  consideration. 

Both  these  estimates  involve  misconceptions,  tho  opposite 
ones,  of  the  real  nature  of  the  science. 

Psychology  in  general  treats  of  individual  experience,  the 
simplest  elements  into  which  it  may  be  analyzed,  the  laws 
according  to  which  these  are  combined  in  the  completed 
product.  Its  purpose  is  to  understand  the  structure  and 
genesis  of  the  individual's  consciousness  of  a  world,  his  feel- 
ings about  it,  and  his  reactions  to  it.  Whether  that  con- 
sciousness is  true  or  false,  the  feelings  natural  or  unnatural,  the 
reactions  useful  or  not,  is  all  one  for  the  psychologist.  He  is 
concerned,  not  with  the  logical,  esthetic,  or  practical  value  of 
the  experiences  but  solely  with  their  structure  and  process. 
The  esthetic  sensibility  of  a  Ruskin  may  be  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  that  of  a  Hottentot,  yet  they  are  both  forms  of  a 
common  mental  process  and  explicable  upon  common  princi- 
ples. To  determine  these  conditions  common  to  both,  and  not 
to  estimate  the  value  peculiar  to  each,  is  the  province  of  psy- 
chology. The  individual  life  as  an  actual  process,  and  not  as  a 
process  more  or  less  significant  of  truth  or  beauty  or  goodness, 
forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  psychologist.  That  our  con- 
sciousness of  a  tree  is  a  true  process,  may  vitally  concern  the 
real  man  but  not  the  psychologist.     Nor  is  it  any  explanation 
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of  that  consciousness  for  him  to  say  that  it  is  determined  by  a 
real  tree.  His  problem  begins  and  ends  with  the  subjective 
process  which  results  in  the  consciousness  of  the  tree,  and  these 
processes  may  be  set  in  motion  by  objects  which  do  not  cor- 
respond, as  well  as  by  those  which  do  correspond,  with  our 
consciousness.  It  is  not  the  reality  of  the  tree  which  explains 
our  perception  of  it,  but  the  subjective  process  set  up  indif- 
ferently by  it  or  something  else.  How  to  determine  whether 
our  perception  means  a  real  tree  or  not  is  a  problem  for  logic 
in  the  larger  sense. 

Applying  this  general  conception  of  psychology  to  the  psy- 
chology of  religion,  we  see  at  once  the  elements  of  confusion 
and  truth  in  the  conflicting  estimates  of  its  value.  It  is  true 
that  this  science  treats  of  religion  wholly  from  a  subjective 
point  of  view  as  a  process  within  an  individual  experience.  It 
attempts  to  analyze  this  process  into  its  simplest  elements  com- 
mon to  mental  life  as  a  whole,  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  men  have  this  experience  and  the  psychological 
and  physiological  laws  of  its  development.  And  in  its  ex- 
planation you  hear,  or  should  hear,  only  of  mental  and  physical 
states  and  not  of  God  or  supernatural  realities.  Even  the 
process  of  conversion  which,  to  the  religious  man,  is  the  direct 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  God  to  the  soul  and  the  beginning 
of  the  divine  life  in  it,  is  for  the  psychologist  at  most  "a  re- 
organization of  one's  life  by  taking  into  account  its  broader 
meanings  and  values  as  these  are  present  in  consciousness  in 
the  form  of  emotional  attitudes  sublimated  from  previous  ex- 
perience." The  new  life  which  wells  up  in  the  soul  "is  an 
accumulation  of  subtle  value  attitudes,  and  habits  which  are 
definitely  related  to  our  previous  experience  and  are  developed 
out  of  it  and  it  only."  1  To  say  that  God  induces  this  change 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  is  as  psychologically  irrelevant  as 
to  adduce  the  reality  of  the  tree  in  explanation  of  our  percep- 
tion of  it.  Conversion  to  religion  and  conversion  from 
religion  have  similar  psychological  explanations  in  spite  of 
their  opposite  religious  interpretations.     God,  as  the  religious 

1  King,  "Real  and  pseudo-psy.  of  religion, "  Journal  of  phil.,  psy.,  and  scientific 
methods,  II,  p.  625. 
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explanation  of  one,  will  not  suffice  for  the  psychological  ex- 
planation of  both. 

The  criticism,  therefore,  of  the  religious  man  might  seem 
to  have  some  justification  in  this  subjective  and  naturalistic 
assumption  of  the  scientist.  God  and  the  supernatural  are  left 
out  of  account  and  the  mental  process  is  made  the  all  in  all. 
But  both  the  narrower  psychologist  and  the  religionist  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  assumption  of  this  subjective  point 
of  view,  at  times,  or  for  a  purpose,  need  not  exclude  the  as- 
sumption of  other  points  of  view,  at  other  times,  or  for  other 
purposes.  The  fact  that  perception  is  a  process  in  some 
individual's  mind  and  dependent  upon  the  accidents  of  his 
individual  temperament  and  history,  does  not  prevent  the 
logician  or  the  man  from  believing  in  the  truth  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  perception.  Our  perception  of  a  tree  is  our  percep- 
tion and  as  such  the  psychologist  studies  it,  but  it  is  also  our 
perception  of  a  tree  and  as  such  is  proper  material  for  the 
logician  or  the  physicist.  The  psychologist  does  not  profess 
to  have  said  the  last  word  upon  the  subject.  So,  too,  in 
religious  psychology,  religion  is  some  individual's  experience 
and  determined  by  his  mental  make-up,  yet  it  professes  to  have 
a  significance  over  and  above  its  mere  existence  as  fact. 
Whether  this  implication  is  true  or  not  is  not  for  psychology 
to  determine  but  for  a  reflection  which  embraces  the  wider  as- 
pects of  human  life.  Not  that  the  results  of  psychology  will 
not  affect  our  view  of  the  value  of  the  religious  experience, 
but  that  the  fact  that  religion  is  subjectively  determined  does 
not  decide  the  problem  of  its  objective  significance.  The 
psychology  of  religion  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  or  for  a  reasonable  theology.  Its  func- 
tion is  only  to  place  before  us  the  actual  facts  and  laws  of 
religion,  which  then  may  be  made  the  data  for  a  study  of  their 
value  as  true  or  false,  good  or  bad. 

The  young  science  has  only  begun  to  possess  its  field  as  yet, 
but  already  there  are  results  which  education  and  philosophy 
may  well  regard.  A  few  of  these  implications  I  wish  to  point 
out. 

(1)  The  very  existence  of  the  science  has  emphasized  the 
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fact  that  religion  is  a  part  of  the  natural  experience  of  man, 
not  a  graft  artificially  induced,  but  the  product  of  the  essential 
forces  which  make  him  man.  His  religious  activities  are  not 
separate  from  the  other  activities  but  are  identical  with  them 
and  the  complete  development  of  them.  He  is  religious  as  he 
is  social,  or  moral,  or  poetic,  or  practical,  by  nature  and  not  by 
accident.  The  problem  of  religious  education  is  not  how  to 
add  religion  to  a  nature  devoid  of  it  but'  how  to  develop 
religion  in  a  life  already  disposed  to  it.  The  child  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  totally  depraved  awaiting  the  imposition  of  a  new 
and  higher  nature,  but  as  at  first  without  the  settled  and  de- 
veloped life  which  is  its  ideal  goal.  Conversion  is  not  re- 
version but  development.  This  means,  of  course,  the  throw- 
ing of  the  educational  emphasis  backward  upon  the  earlier 
years  of  life  rather  than  waiting  for  the  years  of  conscious 
choice  in  adolescence.  Modern  psychology's  rediscovery  of 
the  significance  of  infancy  and  childhood  is  of  value  for 
religious,  as  well  as  intellectual,  education.  It  is  folly  to  allow 
the  child  to  grow  up  without  religion  in  order  that  it  may  be 
forced  upon  it  by  a  violent  disturbance  in  its  later  life.  If  we 
are  to  have  an  ideal  religion  for  manhood  the  seed  must  be 
planted  in  the  congenial  soil  of  childhood.  And,  as  psychology 
is  showing  us,  it  is  a  congenial  soil  and  not  a  choking  mass  of 
weeds  and  briars.  The  child  is  by  nature  capable  of  religion. 
(2)  Psychology  has  emphasized  religion  as  an  experience. 
What  this  means  can  best  be  shown  by  comparison  with  al- 
most any  of  the  definitions  of  religion  current  among  thinkers 
a  generation  or  so  ago.  Take  even  so  recent  a  writer  as  the 
late  Dr.  Martineau:  "Religion  is  belief  in  an  Everliving  God, 
that  is,  a  Divine  Mind  and  Will  ruling  the  Universe  and  hold- 
ing moral  relations  with  mankind."  2  Or,  earlier,  compare 
Hegel's  conception:  Religion  is  "the  knowledge  which  the 
finite  mind  possesses  of  its  essence  as  an  absolute  mind,"  or 
"the  Divine  Spirit  becoming  conscious  of  Himself  thru  the 
finite  spirit."  So,  too,  numberless  theological  definitions  em- 
phasize the  prominence  of  knowledge  as  the  essence  of 
religion.     It  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  knowing,  to  be  followed 

*  Study  of  religion,  I,  i. 
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by  doing  no  doubt,  but  yet  as  conditioned  and  tested  by  intel- 
lectual conceptions.  Religion  has  been  thought  as  a  theology 
rather  than  a  living  experience.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
religion  itself  has  actually  ever  been  merely  a  theology  or 
system  of  doctrine — indeed  such  a  condition  may  well  be 
recognized  as  impossible — but  it  is  true  that  men's  reflective 
conceptions  of  religion  have  so  defined  it  and  that  upon  such 
conceptions  religious  education  has  been  largely  based. 

The  new  psychology  has  more  truly  analyzed  the  situation 
and  given  us  an  idea  of  it  which  more  closely  corresponds  to 
life  itself.  Comparing  typical  instances  of  religious  experi- 
ence, it  has  shown  that  the  constant  and  invariable  element  is 
not  any  form  of  intellectual  belief  but  rather  a  certain  practical 
attitude  of  will  and  its  accompanying  emotions.  Conversion 
may  occur  without  any  definite  conception  being  involved  and 
a  vital  religious  experience  continue  without  any  formulated 
account  of  itself  or  its  relation  to  God.  Beliefs  are  wholly 
secondary  matters  and  are  the  results  of  education  before  or 
after  conversion.  The  individual  interprets  his  moral  and 
emotional  change  in  the  language  he  had  learned  in  childhood 
or  in  that  supplied  him  by  his  new  instructors.  These  con- 
ceptions may  be  absolutely  contradictory  in  different  cases  yet 
the  vital  experience  remains  the  same.  Religion  is  not  knowl- 
edge but  life,  and  the  methods  of  education  for  it  are  not  those 
adapted  to  the  impartation  of  ideas  but  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
way  of  life.  Training  and  influence  and  imitation  are  the 
means  of  religious  education,  not  instruction  in  catechisms  or 
theological  systems.  The  knowledge  may  follow  the  life  but 
not  precede  or  condition  it. 

(3)  Religion  is  an  experience,  but  what  kind  of  an  ex- 
perience? I  am  not  going  to  attempt  a  formal  definition  of 
religion,  history  bids  us  beware.  But  there  are  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  religious  attitude  which  are  becoming  ever  more 
clearly  recognized  as  investigations  continue.  Briefly,  they 
are  the  recognition  of,  and  adjustment  to,  a  supreme  order  of 
life.  The  religious  man  is  he  who  recognizes  a  meaning  in 
life,  who  has  faith  that  it  is  not  a  mere  chaos  of  events  without 
order  and  without  value,  but  an  intelligible  system  in  which  it 
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is  possible  to  live  a  reasonable  life.  And  this  system  he 
believes  to  be  an  absolute  system  to  which  his  own  subjective 
desires  and  aims  are  to  be  strictly  subordinate.  The  values 
which  he  recognizes  are  not  individual,  but  over-individual, 
values.  He  feels  himself  to  be  a  member,  humble  but  neces- 
sary, in  this  supreme  spiritual  order  of  life.  And  he  is  also  the 
man  who  adjusts  his  life  in  accordance  with  this  sense  of  his 
position,  who  meets  the  supreme  practical  situation.  Religion 
is  thus  a  life  lived  in  the  sense  of  its  absolute  value.  The 
religious  man  has  found  his  place,  solved  his  supreme  problem, 
met  the  situation,  unified  his  life.  As  thus  decentralized  and 
made  part  of  the  larger  whole  of  things,  his  life  acquires  sta- 
bility and  peace.  His  dominant  emotions  are  those  of  rever- 
ence, peace,  and  joy.  His  whole  being  expands  and  energizes 
freely  and  gladly  in  this  larger  world  which  he  has  found  to  be 
his  home. 

That  the  religious  man  conceives  his  experience  in  the  ab- 
stract language  in  which  I  have  exprest  it,  I  would  not  sug- 
gest. Ultimates  and  absolutes  and  infinites  are  the  property 
of  philosophers  and  theologians,  not  of  the  natural  man.  But 
even  in  the  savage  or  the  child  we  have  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  experience  I  have  described.  Life  has  for  them  mean- 
ing and  value  determined  by  its  relation  to  the  powers  that  be. 
Joy  and  peace  come  from  unity  with  the  gods,  with  parents, 
with  the  order  of  life.  The  expression  of  this  elementary  but 
fundamental  religion  is  found  in  the  wild  dance  of  the  savage 
and  the  spontaneous  play  of  the  child,  in  both,  the  outcome  of 
their  freedom  and  unity  of  life. 

(4)  Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  of  the  ideas  of  modern  psy- 
chology is  that  of  mental  development.  Life  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  static  or  as  adequately  presented  merely  in  its  more 
complete  forms.  The  undeveloped  and  immature  have  justice 
done  them  and  find  their  necessary  place  in  the  complete  life 
history.  The  child  is  not  a  little  man,  he  is  an  undeveloped 
man,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  himself  a  child  and  must  be  a  child  if 
the  later  man  is  to  be  a  perfect  man.  Childhood  has  its 
distinctive  functions  and  ideals,  and  they  are  other  than  those 
of  manhood  and  old  age.     The  realization  of  this  idea  in 
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religion  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  revolutionary.  It  means  that  the 
child  is  to  come  to  its  rights  in  religion  and  not  to  be  dominated 
by  conceptions  foreign  to  its  nature.  It  means  that  it  is  to 
have  a  religion  of  its  own  which  is  not  that  of  its  parents. 
Since  the  child's  mind  differs  from  that  of  its  parent  even  more 
decidedly  than  does  its  body,  as  well  expect  the  parent's  clothes 
to  fit  the  child's  body  as  his  religion  to  fit  his  mind.  The 
clothes  may  be  cut  down  to  fit  the  body,  after  a  fashion,  but  the 
cutting  down  is  after  all  a  makeshift  unsatisfactory  in  its 
results.  Much  less  is  a  cut-down  and  mutilated  religion  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  a  living  child.  His  religion  should  be 
the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  his  own  needs  and  nature,  the 
expression  of  his  own  life. 

Psychology  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  determining  the 
stages  in  mental  development  with  their  distinctive  character- 
istics, but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  both  in  pure  psychology 
and  in  its  interpretation  for  religion.  Coe  has  made  perhaps 
the  best  analysis  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  This  I  can 
but  mention.  Minute  divisions  of  the  period  of  growth  are 
useful  if  the  limiting  years  are  not  regarded  as  absolute  or  the 
characteristics  of  the  divisions  as  invariable,  otherwise  schemes 
are  disastrously  misleading.  Infancy,  childhood,  and  adoles- 
cence are  the  natural  divisions,  subdivided  usually  into  early 
and  late  childhood,  early,  middle,  and  late  adolescence.  That 
there  is  a  religion  of  infancy  some  would  doubt,  and  with  good 
reason,  if  the  usual  marks  of  religion  are  insisted  upon.  Cer- 
tainly infant  prodigies  in  religion  are  far  from  desirable  ac- 
quaintances. But  yet  before  the  sixth  year  there  ought  to  be 
a  dawning  recognition  on  the  child's  part  of  his  place  in  the 
larger  order  of  things  he  does  not  even  yet  know  as  the  world. 
The  formation  of  regular  habits,  the  learning  of  respect  for 
authority,  the  growth  of  love  for  parents  and  family,  are  all 
incipiently  religious.  They  involve  an  unconscious  faith  in 
the  goodness  and  reliability  of  the  directing  powers  in  life. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  any  traditional  childish  conception  of 
God,  but  there  is  the  more  important  right  attitude  toward  life. 

Whether  the  child  of  from  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
has  a  religion  and,  if  so,  of  what  nature  it  should  be,  have  been 
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hotly  debated  questions  in  the  past.  "Religion  for  children? 
Absurd,"  say  some.  "Let  them  be  happy  while  they  may — 
time  enough  in  their  teens  or  later."  "Religion  for  children? 
They  can  not  comprehend  it,"  say  others.  "It  is  too  high  and 
mysterious  a  thing  for  them  to  share — let  them  wait  until  they 
can  adequately  appreciate  it."  "Religion  for  children?  Yes," 
say  others.  "The  Holy  Spirit  can  regenerate  even  the  most 
youthful  heart  and  produce  conviction  of  sin  in  the  most 
thoughtless.  If  a  child  is  not  too  young  to  sin  it  is  not  too 
young  to  be  saved." 

Fortunately  we  realize  now  that  we  have  not  to  decide  an 
insoluble  transcendent  problem  as  to  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility of  children  or  the  eternal  decrees  of  God,  but  merely  to 
consider  whether  children  do  manifest  an  experience  funda- 
mentally religious  and  what  its  nature  normally  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be.     That  the  child  is  religious,  if  by  religion  we 
mean  this  adjustment  to  the  ultimate  powers  in  life,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.     It  is  impossible,  with  his  dawning  reason,  that 
he  should  not  come  into  contact  with  that  larger  whole  of 
which  he  is  a  part.     But  his  experience  of  God  is  not  the 
deeper   self-consciousness   of  adolescence  with  its  emotional 
seizures,  nor  the  reflective  interpretation  of  later  life,  but  the 
more  spontaneous,  practical  experience  of  the  child.    The  child 
is  a  spontaneous,  outwardly  directed  activity,  controlled  by 
authorities  largely  unquestioned — and  such  he  should  remain 
and  his  religion   likewise.     The  aim  of  religious  education 
should  not  be  to  make  him  reflective,  introspective,  morbidly 
emotional,  but  to  cultivate  his  spontaneous  activities,  direct 
them  into  orderly  social  channels,  interpret  for  him  the  mean- 
ing of  life,  and  initiate  him  into  the  life  of  loving  helpfulness. 
His  religion  should  be  one  of  doing,  rather  than  thinking  or 
feeling.     It  might  even  exemplify  Kant's  famous  definition  of 
religion  as  "the  recognition  of  our  duties  as  divine  commands," 
for  it  will  consist  in  giving  to  the  simple  activities  and  services 
of  daily  life  the  higher  sanction  of  the  divine  authority.     A 
religion  of  this  type  will  lack  violent  convictions  of  sin  and 
experience  of  grace  and  may  even  be  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  merely  moral,  but  it  will  at  least  be  wholesome  and  nat- 
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ural  and  not  to  be  repented  of.  To  make  the  child  at  home  in 
a  moral  order  is  the  first  stage  in  explicit  religion. 

The  adolescent  stage  of  religion,  as  exhibiting  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  features,  has  attracted  the  most  at- 
tention from  psychologists,  and  we  have  quite  a  wealth  of 
material  collected  by  Stanley  Hall,  Starbuck,  Coe,  and  Leuba. 
This  period,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years,  is  that  in  which  the 
individual  comes  into  his  racial  inheritance  and  becomes  a 
complete  man.  From  the  point  of  view  of  religion  two  com- 
plementary aspects  of  this  development  are  significant.  First, 
the  individual  comes  to  a  consciousness  that  he  is  part  of  a 
social  whole  necessary  to  his  complete  well-being.  He  is  no 
longer  a  mere  independent  unit,  living  for  himself  alone,  but  a 
being  for  whom  the  good  or  ill  of  the  race  is  significant. 
His  whole  self  is  enlarged  and  socialized  by  this  recognition  of 
the  broader  issues  of  life.  The  gang,  the  club,  the  fellows, 
the  girls,  are  now  the  things  of  main  importance — society 
rather  than  self  is  the  center  of  interest. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  and  complementary  to  this  aspect, 
is  the  fact  that  the  individual  comes  to  self-consciousness  as 
well  as  social  consciousness.  He  is  a  member  of  society,  it  is 
true,  but  he  is  a  self-directing  and  voluntary  member,  not  an 
instinctive  and  unconscious  one.  External  authority  is  no 
longer  binding  upon  him,  he  becomes  critical  and  reflective, 
insisting  upon  his  rights  as  a  reasonable  being.  Self-asser- 
tion, often  gratuitous  and  unreasonable,  marks  the  entrance 
into  this  larger  social  life — a  self-assertion  which  is  normally 
the  accompaniment  of  a  self-surrender  to  a  larger  whole. 

This  process  is  usually  a  definitely  marked  experience,  an 
"awakening,"  it  is  often  termed,  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  violent  emotional  disturbance.  But  it  is  easy  to 
over-estimate  the  violence  of  the  experience  as  well  as  its 
normality.  Statistics  have  been  collected  largely  from  mem- 
bers of  special  religious  communions  in  which  such  definite 
experiences  are  systematically  cultivated.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  there  seems  no  reason  why  conversion  in  its  more  extreme 
forms  should  be  the  center  of  adolescent  religion.  Indeed,  it 
seems  likely  that  with  more  intelligent  attention  to  the  earlier 
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stages  of  religion  the  development  of  it  will  occur  more  easily 
and  continuously,  so  that  the  youth  will  hardly  be  able  to  point 
out  the  beginning  of  the  new  life.  Yet  even  granted  this 
continuity,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  adolescent  religion  must 
differ  markedly  from  that  of  childhood.  It  will  be  social  and 
gregarious,  emotionally  deep  and  romantic  with  the  strength 
of  the  new  life,  self-conscious  and  critical  with  the  reflective 
independence  of  manhood.  It  will  be  the  Gothic  type  of 
religion  with  its  deep  enthusiasms  and  high  aspirations,  its  self- 
devotion  often  to  impossible  ideals.  Opportunity  for  self- 
sacrifice,  symbolism,  poetry,  beauty,  are  the  necessary  food  for 
the  nourishment  of  such  life,  followed  later  by  critical  study 
of  the  problems  sure  to  arise  for  the  growing  intelligence. 

The  final  phase  of  religion  as  manifested  in  the  matured 
mind  is  the  settled  result  of  this  adolescent  experience.  It  will 
lack  much  of  the  romanticism  and  turbulence  of  the  earlier 
period  but  it  will  gain  correspondingly  in  steadiness,  depth, 
and  rationality.  It  will  involve  the  embodiment  in  life  of 
those  ideals  which  it  was  the  function  of  the  adolescent  ex- 
perience to  develop  and  make  glorious. 

(5)  One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  study  of 
religion  is  the  revelation  of  the  variety  and  richness  of  that 
experience.  The  influence  of  religious  leaders  and  the  au- 
thority of  ecclesiastical  tradition  have  operated  to  mold 
religion  into  a  single  type,  yet  in  spite  of  these  forces  its 
varieties  have  refused  to  be  supprest.  Even  within  the  limits 
of  Christianity,  and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  special 
denominations,  we  find  types  of  piety  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 
Christian  experience,  one  in  name,  is  infinite  in  its  actual  di- 
versities. James's  Varieties  of  religious  experience  is  the  well- 
known  study  of  these  typical  forms.  Interesting  as  the  book 
is  and  keen  as  is  its  analysis  of  its  subjects,  its  inadequacy  and 
actual  falsity  as  a  study  of  religion  have  been  often  remarked. 
Its  instances  are  pathological,  and  the  impression  it  leaves  on 
the  mind  is  one  of  distaste  for  experiences  so  unwholesome  as 
many  it  presents.  Religion  is  shown  as  an  abnormality  rather 
than  as  a  natural  aspect  of  daily  life. 

But  the  most  significant  aspect  of  this  part  of  our  subject  is 
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not  the  actual,  but  the  possible,  varieties  of  religious  experi- 
ence. Heretofore  the  habit  of  describing  their  experience  in 
the  official  phraseology  of  their  sect  has  blinded  men  to  its 
actual  varieties  and  also  served  as  a  check  upon  the  development 
of  varieties.  Men  have  found  God  only  where  their  eccle- 
siastical leaders  have  found  him  and  have  ignored  the  larger 
possibilities  of  life.  Especially  in  our  own  days  evangelical 
Christianity  has  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  some  special 
and  catastrophic  revelation  of  God  as  mediated  in  terms  of  the 
theology  of  the  church.  The  extreme  experiences  of  sin  and 
grace  have  been  made  typical  and  essential. 

The  scientific  investigation  of  religion  will  hasten  the  change 
that  was  already  setting  in  by  its  clear  exhibition  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  religion.  No  single-  experience,  be  it  that  of  the 
Christ  himself,  can  be  thought  as  exhausting  the  possibilities  of 
the  knowledge  of  God.  Life  for  each  individual  has  some- 
thing new  and  unique,  a  fresh  revelation  of  the  nature  of  God. 
Suggestive  are  some  of  the  descriptions  collected  by  Coe.s 
Omitting  the  mystic  as  the  better  known  we  find  instances 
where  a  sense  of  the  divine  is  found  in  every  sphere  of  human 
life.  (1)  "I  have  no  inner  voice  except  feeling.  When  I  do 
right,  it  makes  me  feel  so  good  or  so  blest  that  I  can  scarcely 
control  myself.  When  I  do  wrong  I  can  scarcely  sleep  for  re- 
morse." (2)  "My  studies  in  science  have  most  wonderfully 
increased  my  sense  of  God's  goodness  and  power.  Nothing 
gives  me  such  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  God."  (3)  "I  have 
prayed  for  joy  and  peace,  but  these  have  never  come  to  me  un- 
less it  was  because  I  had  done  some  hard  duty  or  made  some 
sacrifice."  (4)  "A  gray  autumn  day  always  had  a  peculiar 
effect  on  me,  making  me  realize  more  than  ever  the  presence  of 
God  in  nature."  (5)  "Upon  rare  occasions  when  viewing 
and  meditating  upon  the  beauty  of  nature,  a  quiet  influence  of 
exceeding  peace  has  suddenly  taken  hold  upon  me,  and  I  have 
felt  as  tho  the  Creator  actually  stood  beside  me."  (6)  "I 
have  glimpses  of  the  divine,  and  they  fill  me  with  an 
intense  yearning  which  is  almost  a  pain  and  yet  sweeter 
than  any  joy  I  have  ever  had.     One  glimpse  came  to  me  one 

*  Religion  of  a  mature  mind,  ch.  viii. 
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night  at  the  symphony  concert — I  had  another  distinct  ex- 
perience of  this  one  Sunday  morning  last  summer  when  sit- 
ting alone  by  the  lake  shore.  The  same  feeling  comes  to  me 
when  I  take  the  sacrament,  and  sometimes  when,  in  reading,  I 
am  imprest  with  some  noble  thought."  (7)  "To  be  alone  in 
beautiful  surroundings,  to  read  a  beautiful  poem,  or  to  listen  to 
music,  especially  sad  or  powerful  music,  inspires  more  often 
than  anything  else,  a  feeling  of  what  you  call  divine  presence; 
at  least  it  is  the  highest,  purest  feeling  that  I  know." 

There  is,  in  the  next  place,  a  class  of  persons  who  find  the 
sense  of  a  divine  presence  so  interfused  with  the  normal  and 
ordinary  exercise  of  their  minds  as  not  to  be  able  to  set  the 
two  apart.  (1)  "My  religious  experience  has  been  entirely 
of  a  subjective  nature.  Thus  I  have  never  heard  the  voice  of 
God,  either  as  coming  from  outside,  or  as  an  inner  voice  which 
seems  like  something  apart  from  myself.  I  am  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  sense  that  he  makes  himself  known  to 
me  thru  the  working  of  my  own  mind.  Thus  I  know  the  will 
of  God  thru  my  own  will. — In  communing  with  God  I  feel 
reflexive  influences."  (2)  "In  all  these  experiences  I  can  not 
say  that  I  distinctly  perceive,  or  seem  to  perceive,  any  purely 
objective  power  coming  to  me  or  manifesting  itself  to  me. 
They  all  seem  to  be  natural  functions  of  my  own  mind,  and 
the  sense  of  communion  which  they  certainly  contain  appears 
to  depend  upon  an  imaginative  projection  of  my  own  feelings. 
It  is  therefore  rather  surprizing  that  this  sense  of  communion 
persists;  not  only  does  this  view  of  it  not  weaken  it,  but  the 
sense  has  grown  and  flourished  coincidentally  with  my  own 
sense  of  its  naturalness." 

Some,  again,  have  experiences  which  they  do  not  explicitly 
call  religious  but  which  are  essentially  of  the  same  character 
as  those  already  described.  Mr.  Burroughs  writes:  "I  can  not 
tell  what  the  simple  apparition  of  the  earth  and  the  sky  means 
to  me;  I  think  at  rare  intervals  that  they  have  an  immense 
spiritual  meaning,  altho  unspeakable,  and  that  they  are  great 
helps,  after  all."  *  Mr.  Huxley  writes :  "Science  seems  to  me 
to  teach  in  the  highest  and  strongest  manner  the  great  truth 

4  The  light  of  day,  p.  224. 
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which  is  embodied  in  the  Christian  conception  of  entire  sur- 
render to  the  will  of  God.  Sit  down  before  facts  as  a  little 
child,  be  prepared  to  give  up  every  preconceived  notion,  follow 
humbly  wherever  and  to  what  abysses  nature  leads,  or  you 
shall  learn  nothing.  I  have  only  begun  to  learn  content  and 
peace  of  mind  since  I  resolved  at  all  risks  to  do  this."  5 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  almost  at  will  from  literature 
and  philosophy  of  these  extra-ecclesiastical  religious  experi- 
ences, but  these  suggestions  are  enough  of  the  possible  breadth 
and  variety  of  the  consciousness  of  God.  If  religion  is  man's 
supreme  adjustment  to  life,  then  whatever  reveals  to  him  some- 
thing of  its  supreme  worth  will  be  for  him  a  revelation  of  God 
and  an  incentive  to  his  service.  That  such  revelation  is  not 
confined  to  books  and  historic  traditions  needs  no  argument. 
That  the  worth  revealed  is  always  a  worth  for  an  individual, 
an  interpretation  of  his  own  special  life,  is  what  we  are  only 
beginning  to  realize  as  we  should.  The  confirmation  of  this 
freedom  of  religion  is  not  the  least  of  the  services  of  modern 
psychology. 

(6)  The  educational  application  of  this  new  psychology  is 
obvious  but  too  important  to  be  past  over  without  mention. 
Perhaps  the  first  point  that  impresses  one  is  the  renewed 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  education  has  significance  for 
religion.  Under  the  older  dogmatic  interpretation  of  religion 
it  was  thought  as  a  supernatural  imposition  from  above,  a  new 
birth  unmeditated  by  natural  conditions.  The  gift  of  the 
spirit  was  an  arbitrary  gift,  to  be  waited  for  in  patience  and 
received  in  humility.  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  so  is  everyone  that  is  born  of  the 
spirit."  "  Religion  thru  education  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
But  if  religion  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  life,  its  most  complete 
form,  then  education  with  it  in  view  is  indispensable.  "Chris- 
tian nurture,"  to  use  Bushnell's  famous  phrase,  is  necessary  to 
Christian  nature. 

But  psychology  is  also  suggestive  in  connection  with  the 
vext  problem  of  the  method  of  this  religious  education.     As 

»  Life  and  litters,  I,  p.  235.  •John  iii,  8. 
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I  have  already  noted,  religion  as  life  rather  than  knowledge, 
is  to  be  developed  thru  training  rather  than  by  instruction. 
We  know  much  less  than  our  ancestors  knew  about  the  con- 
stitution and  administration  of  Divine  Providence  and  therefore 
we  have  less  of  such  knowledge  to  impart,  but  we  know  more 
than  our  ancestors  knew,  perhaps,  of  the  reasonable  attitude 
toward  life  and  this  we  have  to  develop.  The  task  of  religious 
education  is  to  rouse  a  sense  of  the  truth  that  life  has  a  mean- 
ing and  that  the  individual  must  interpret  that  meaning  or  fail 
in  the  problem  of  life.  This  is  a  much  more  difficult  task  than 
the  teaching  of  the  catechism  or  Biblical  history  but  it  is  the 
only  thing  worth  while.  And  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Only  by 
suggestion  and  example.  Imitation  is  the  key  to  life.  Only 
as  the  child  finds  others  practically  believing  in,  and  seeking 
to  interpret,  the  meaning  of  life  will  he  himself  do  the  same. 
Formal  instruction  in  religion  in  advance  of  the  child's  needs 
and  interests  is  useless.  It  is  the  reality  of  the  actual  religion 
of  others  that  must  rouse  his  questioning  and  induce  his  prac- 
tise. Religion  must  be  a  patent  fact  to  him  as  are  government 
and  the  church.  The  idea  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  a  sound 
one  as  to  the  value  of  symbols  and  observances.  With 
reference  to  the  passover  feast  it  is  written  "And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  when  ye  be  come  to  the  land  which  the  Lord  will  give 
you,  according  as  he  hath  promised,  that  ye  shall  keep  this 
service.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children  shall 
say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by  this  service?  That  ye  shall 
say,"  etc.7  Satisfaction  of  interest  in  a  real  aspect  of  life  is 
the  method  of  religious  instruction. 

The  vital  center  of  religious  education  is  naturally  the  home 
and  ever  must  be,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  school  should 
not  also  contribute  to,  and  reinforce  these  primary  influences. 
It  can,  at  least,  not  contradict  them  or  neutralize  them  by  igno- 
ring their  presuppositions.  The  great  trouble  is  at  present  that 
we  have  a  sharp  division  between  the  religious  and  the  secular, 
and  that  the  one  is  left  to  chance  while  the  other  is  elaborately 
taught.  The  child  learns  to  respect  his  school  disciplines  as 
exact  and  authoritative,  while  he  naturally  learns  to  neglect 

'  Exodus  xii,  25-27. 
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and  despise  the  religious  teaching  which  is  so  vacillating  and 
unauthoritative.  The  remedy  is  not  in  making  religion  a 
school  study  but  in  having  school  studies  so  taught  that  they 
may  be  felt  as  implying  a  religious  view  of  the  world.  The 
world  of  mere  knowledge  should  be  treated  as  abstract,  as 
presenting  but  one  aspect  of  life,  as  being  but  a  description  of 
the  materials  and  tools  out  of  which  an  ideal  life  may  be  con- 
structed. Everywhere  the  child  may  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
part  of  a  great  spiritual  order  of  life,  to  the  development  and 
perfecting  of  which  he  is  by  his  nature  called  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  whole  system  of  education  exists.  This 
religious  spirit  of  faith  in  the  ideal  possibilities  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life  should  form  the  background  and  presupposi- 
tion of  all  his  school  training  and  upon  it,  or  in  accordance 
with  it,  could  be  developed  the  more  specific  religious  life 
as  deemed  desirable  by  parents.  With  this  religious  attitude 
no  religionist  could  quarrel,  and  yet  with  it  attained  the  main 
victory  is  won. 

The  same  principles  hold  of  religious  education  in  college. 
There,  too,  it  is  not  a  question  of  dogmatic  instruction  in 
religion  but  of  teaching  all  things  with  a  reservation  for 
•  religion.  Religion  can  not  be  mixt  with  science  but  the 
scientist  can  have  a  faith  in  religion  not  without  its  effect  upon 
the  student.  The  trouble  in  all  cases  is  not  as  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  making  religious  faith  effective  but  as  to  the  difficulties 
of  getting  teachers  possest  of  the  faith  to  make  effective.  It 
is  again  the  old  cry,  it  is  men  not  methods  we  need. 

Norman  Wilde 

The  University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IX 
DISCUSSION 

RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION    IN    THE    SUNDAY    SCHOOL   FROM 
THE   STANDPOINT   OF   THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOL   TEACHER 

The  debate  on  the  Education  Bill  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  marked  as  it  was  by  high  moral  earnestness  and 
deep  religious  feeling,  drew  public  attention  sharply  to  the 
problems  of  religious  education.  There  are  many  who  hold 
that  here  in  America  this  work  should  form  a  part  of  our 
public  school  system.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  behoo-ves  all  lov- 
ers of  childhood  to  make  our  religious  educational  system  the 
subject  of  serious,  dispassionate  consideration.  If  the  results 
are  satisfactory,  what  need  of  change?  If  they  fall  short 
of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected,  then  the  time  is  ripe 
for  radical  reform.  In  many  ways  the  problem  of  the  religious 
teacher  of  youth  and  of  the  public  school  teacher  are  the  same. 
Certainly  no  one  is  better  fitted  to  gage  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  former  than  one  whose  every  day  is  a  struggle  with 
just  such  difficulties.  In  all  sympathy,  therefore,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  spirit  of  a  carping  critic,  does  the  public  school  teacher 
approach  this  time-honored  institution  of  our  childhood,  the 
Sunday  school. 

At  the  first  glance  the  visitor  in  any  schoolroom  passes 
judgment  on  its  discipline  and  order.  The  bad  behavior  of 
the  modern  American  child  in  Sunday  school  is  the  subject  of 
widespread  complaint,  and  the  teacher  is  forced  to  meet  the 
tendency  single-handed,  thru  moral  persuasion  alone.  In 
many  cases,  doubtless,  this  is  admirably  done,  but  a  casual 
acquaintance  in  schools  connected  with  large  city  churches  re- 
veals some  appeals  to  curious  motives.  One  teacher  was  wont 
to  still  the  chatter  of  her  little  girls  with  the  oft-repeated  ap- 
peal :  "  Now,  girls,  let  us  hurry  and  get  thru  the  lesson,  and 
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then  we  can  talk."  A  young  girl  in  another  church  confest 
to  a  feeling  of  diffidence  in  taking  a  class  for  one  Sunday.  She 
knew,  however,  that  the  regular  teacher  was  accustomed  to 
give  the  children  candy,  so  she  rose  early  on  Sunday  morning 
to  make  a  generous  box  of  fudge.  Armed  with  this  and  the 
arguments  drawn  from  a  religious  paper  that  one  need  not  be  a 
college  graduate  to  be  a  successful  Sunday-school  teacher,  she 
made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  class.  Truly,  as  good  old 
Roger  Ascham  said,  "  The  Scholehouse  should  be  in  deede, 
as  it  is  called  by  name,  the  house  of  playe  and  pleasure."  So 
far  at  least  the  pedagogical  method  here  employed  is  unim- 
peachable. 

Meantime,  what  is  the  child's  view  of  the  Sunday  school? 
One  recalls  the  bitter  disappointment  of  a  small  boy  who  had 
started  one  Sunday  morning  with  high  hopes  to  enroll  himself 
in  a  new  school.  When,  on  his  return,  he  was  asked  what  the 
teacher  talked  about  that  day,  he  wearily  replied :  "  Oh,  the 
same  old  Jesus !  "  Now  given  as  material  that  life  of  all  others 
best  calculated  to  fire  the  imagination  and  open  up  vistas  to 
the  mind  and  spirit,  given  all  childish  enthusiasm  to  meet  the 
appeal,  why  should  this  be  the  result  ?  True,  there  is  much  in 
Christian  teaching  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
child,  but  we  have  apostolic  authority  for  presenting  the  milk 
first  and  then  the  meat.  Any  teacher  of  Greek  history  will 
bear  witness  to  the  interest  which  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Socrates  arouse  in  a  class.  Be  they  unruly  boys  or  giggling 
girls,  children  just  out  of  the  grammar  school  or  young  men 
and  women  almost  ready  for  college,  they  invariably  listen  in 
husht  attention  to  the  story  of  that  life  and  death,  to  break 
out  thereafter  into  eager,  thoughtful  question  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  his  teaching.  What  dramatic  incident  or  wondrous 
revelation  of  character  in  the  career  of  the  Athenian  sage  is 
lacking  to  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  teacher? 

Nor  is  it  only  appreciation  of  their  heritage  that  is  wanting 
to  these  children  of  Christian  parents.  They  need  definite 
knowledge  of  the  most  fundamental  points  in  Christian  belief. 
The  writer  has  for  some  years  been  accustomed  to  study  with 
pupils  the  life  and  work  of  Mohammed,  using  by  way  of  illus- 
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tration  Lane-Poole's  Speeches  and  table-talk  of  Mohammed. 
At  the  end  of  the  study  the  pupils  are  asked  to  write  a  com- 
parison between  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian  religions. 
Of  course  one  does  not  expect  from  school  children  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  comparative  religions,  but  even  so,  the 
paucity  of  their  ideas  on  the  rudiments  of  Christian  teach- 
ing would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  appalling.  Their 
papers  reflect  in  a  measure  the  dogmas  of  their  respective 
churches,  but  on  the  fundamental  points  on  which  all  are 
agreed  they  have  surprizingly  little  to  say.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  in  this  connection  that  various  as  are  the  replies, 
one  at  least  in  each  set  of  papers  is  sure  to  state  that  the 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  ideas  of  hell  are  very  much 
alike. 

Finally,  how  far  does  the  Sunday  school  equip  the  older 
student  for  that  serious  and  awful  struggle  for  faith  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  thoughtful  youth  everywhere  ?  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  tells  us  that  it  frequently  leads  to  tragedy  in  some  form, 
sometimes  to  suicide.  Has  the  Sunday  school  no  duty  here? 
In  its  careful  avoidance  of  disputed  points  does  it  not  build 
a  wall  of  shifting  sand  about  the  mind  of  the  student?  In  its 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  disturbance  of  traditional  faith,  does  it 
not  really  exaggerate  the  barrier  between  science  and  criticism 
on  the  one  hand  and  revealed  religion  on  the  other?  The 
youth,  if  he  touches  at  all  the  intellectual  life  of  the  day,  must 
do  battle  for  his  convictions  at  one  time  or  another.  Happy 
he  who  has  been  in  some  measure  armed  for  the  fray !  Other- 
wise the  revolt  of  reason  is  unnecessarily  complete  and  over- 
whelming. The  writer  recalls  the  bewilderment  and  distress, 
the  feeling  of  utter  helplessness,  betrayed  by  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  a  leading  university  at  the  simple  statement  in  a  his- 
torical lecture  that  in  397  a.d.  the  Synod  of  Carthage  estab- 
lished the  Canon  essentially  as  it  exists  today.  It  was  the  first 
leak  in  the  dike.  The  flood  followed  of  necessity.  She  had 
attended  Sunday  school  regularly,  until  she  went  to  college, 
and  had  learned  the  lessons  assigned  with  all  conscientious 
earnestness.  The  college  to  which  she  was  sent  required  a 
four  years'  course  in  Bible  study, — a  requirement  which  ac- 
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cording  to  her  diploma  had  been  satisfactorily  complied  with, 
and  now  as  a  graduate  student  she  learned  for  the  first  time 
something  of  the  history  of  the  Bible.  Up  to  that  time  she 
had  ignorantly  supposed  that  it  came  direct  from  Heaven,  only 
differing  from  the  Koran  in  that  it  was  transmitted  entire  in- 
stead of  in  chapters. 

Now  granted  that  this  is  an  extreme  case,  that  the  mind  in 
question  was  unusually  slow  and  immature,  still  it  had  been 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  a  reputable  institution  of  learn- 
ing. The  bills  for  its  training  had  dipped  deep  in  the  parental 
purse.  Much  valuable  time  and  energy  had  been  expended  in 
learning  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  There 
had  even  been  times  when  the  student  could  give  with  weari- 
some exactness  the  list  of  places  where  Paul  went  next  on  his 
missionary  journeys,  altho  her  ideas  of  the  message  he 
brought,  and  its  significance  to  humanity,  were  of  the  dimmest. 
In  other  respects  the  equipment  furnished  by  an  expensive 
education  proved  fairly  adequate.  On  this  most  vital  point 
of  religion  the  mind  had  been  left  open  and  defenseless  to  every 
wind  of  doctrine.  On  no  other  subject  is  it  so  essential  that 
the  intellect  and  the  feeling  keep  pace  with  one  another.  On 
no  subject  is  the  training  so  purely  emotional,  or  the  intellectual 
path  so  hard  to  find.  Books  there  are,  to  be  sure, — a  wilder- 
ness of  them.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  every  shallow  thinker 
in  the  universe  must  needs  publish  to  the  world  his  views  on 
religion.  How  are  the  uninitiated  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff? 

Something  is  being  done  along  these  lines,  but  not  enough. 
Popular  lectures  in  Biblical  literature,  especially  the  Hebrew 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  draw  hundreds  of  hearers. 
One  church,  at  least,  in  Boston,  prints  a  list  of  good  books 
on  religious  subjects  for  readers  in  the  congregation.  One 
Congregational  Sunday  school,  at  least,  has  had  a  young  men's 
class  in  the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament.  This  year 
the  same  school  offers  a  course  on  the  general  theme,  "The 
New  Alliance  between  Science  and  Religion."  Under  this 
head  the  special  subjects  treated  are : 
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The  significance  of  the  creed  proposed  by  the  English  scientist.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge.     (See  Hibbert  Journal,  July,  1906.) 

What  is  meant  by  the  old  phrase,  "The  warfare  of  science  and  religion  "? 
(See  Andrew  D.  White's  book,  The  warfare  between  science  and 
theology) 

The  conservation  of  personal  consciousness,  or  the  problem  of  immor- 
tality from  the  standpoint  of  science.  (See  F.  W.  H.  Meyers's 
Human  personality  and  its  survival  of  bodily  death) 

The  approach  to  God  thru  nature  and  thru  man..  (See  John  Fiske's 
book,  Thru  nature  to  God ;  and  Dr.  Gordon's  recent  volume  of 
sermons,  entitled,  Thru  man  to  Cod.) 

But  even  here  the  invitation  is  to  "  any  man  interested  in  a 
fearless  and  reverent  discussion  of  the  current  problems  of 
religion."  The  woman  who  would  tread  these  thorny  paths 
must  do  so  alone  and  unaided. 

We  have,  among  other  things,  Sunday-school  lessons  for 
teachers,  Sunday-school  conventions,  and  a  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association.  The  Sunday  school  is  borrowing  much  from 
the  day  school  in  the  direction  of  equipment  and  organization. 
Maps  and  charts,  stereopticon  lectures,  and  all  sorts  of  school 
machinery  are  being  introduced.  Graded  classes  with  regu- 
lar courses,  more  or  less  educationally  arranged,  are  now  the 
rule.  All  this  is  good  and  tending  to  the  right  direction,  but 
after  all,  it  is  the  teacher  that  makes  the  school,  whatever  the 
subject,  not  elaborate  equipment,  nor  careful  organization.  The 
pulpit  has  been  compelled  to  j'ustify  itself  to  our  generation  by 
its  force  and  power,  not  by  its  authority,  or  even  its  good  inten- 
tions. The  Sunday  school  must  do  the  same  if  it  is  to  fulfil 
its  high  calling.  The  system  in  vogue  has  put  the  religious 
education  of  our  youth  into  the  hands  of  volunteers,  chiefly 
such  women  of  the  church  as  are  not  otherwise  too  much  occu- 
pied. They  are  excellent  women,  models  of  Christian  char- 
acter, most  of  them.  Their  hold  on  our  affections  is  tre- 
mendous. They  have  made  the  Sunday-school  class  a  pleasant 
social  center  and  drawn  pupils  to  themselves  by  a  thousand 
gracious  influences.  We  honor  and  love  them,  but  very  few 
of  them  know  how  to  teach.  For  five  days  of  the  week  the 
child  is  in  the  hands  of  experts.  On  Sunday  he  is  the  victim 
of  amateurs.     Yet  there  should  be  obtainable,  if  it  were  in- 
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sisted  upon,  men  and  women  equally  high-minded,  equally 
devoted,  of  like  magnetic  personality,  who  could  add  to  these 
gifts  a  knowledge  of  child  nature,  critical,  thoughtful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subject  taught,  and  some  educational  training. 
There  must  be  many  such  in  our  churches.  They  may  not  be 
sure  on  so  many  points  as  their  predecessors,  but  in  essentials 
they  know  whereof  they  speak  and  can  point  the  way.  Such 
as  these  might  be  not  merely  friends,  but  guides  and  philoso- 
phers as  well,  to  troubled,  doubting  youth.  Thru  their  influ- 
ence might  we  hope  to  see  a  new  "  age  of  faith,"  moving  on 
not  in  blind  obedience,  but  facing  the  light. 

Harriet  E.  Tuell 

Milton,  Mass. 
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REVIEWS 

The  family.  An  ethnographical  and  historical  outline  with  descriptive  notes, 
planned  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  college  lecturers  and  of  directors  of  home 
reading  clubs — By  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  Ph.D.,  Hartley  House  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  in  Sociology,  Barnard  College,  1899-1905.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1906.     $3.00  net. 

Now  that  the  merely  sensational  interest  which  was 
awakened  by  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Parsons's  book  has  in  a 
measure  abated,  it  may  be  possible  to  consider  dispassionately 
the  availability  of  the  work  "  for  the  use  of  college  lecturers 
and  of  directors  of  home  reading  clubs,"  this  being  the  purpose 
for  which,  according  to  her  own  statement,  the  author  has 
written. 

In  content  the  book  is  an  ethnographical  and  historical  out- 
line of  the  evolution  of  the  family.  In  choosing  her  materials 
the  author  has  observed  the  exacting  requirements  of  careful 
scholarship.  No  important  original  source,  English,  French, 
or  German,  has  been  overlookt,  and  works  in  various  other 
languages  have  been  noted.  Carefully  chosen  bibliographical 
references  follow  the  discussion  of  each  subject,  and  sample 
schedules,  with  notebook  suggestions,  are  offered  for  original 
observation-studies  of  modern  family  life.  Thruout  her 
pages  Mrs.  Parsons  preserves  a  critical  attitude  and  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  view  all  the  historical  forms  of  marriage 
and  family  organization  from  various  other  sides,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  a  merely  explanatory  evolutionism.  She  raises 
questions  of  social  well-being  and,  above  all,  she  is  everywhere 
intent  upon  the  effect  of  marriage  customs  and  family  cohesion 
upon  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
child.  A  better  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  mature 
person  looking  for  trustworthy  information  and  judicious 
guidance  of  his  thinking  upon  the  family  problem,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find. 
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But  by  parents  and  teachers  the  question  must  be  raised 
whether  an  absolutely  plain-spoken  discussion  of  the  problems 
that  center  about  the  sexual  relations  is  a  necessary  or  desir- 
able part  of  the  education  of  young  people  of  college  age. 
There  are  multiplying  indications  that  thoughtful  men  and 
women  believe  in  somewhat  greater  frankness  in  these  matters 
than  has  been  customary.  For  example,  the  effort  of  the 
Society  for  Social  and  Moral  Prophylaxis  is  quite  strongly 
in  this  direction.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  problem  is 
not  so  much  what  shall  be  said  as  how  it  shall  be  said,  and  the 
how  depends  entirely  upon  the  ingrained  delicacy  or  the  in- 
eradicable vulgarity  of  the  parent  or  the  teacher.  Plainness 
of  speech  may  be  the  truest  delicacy,  while  mere  suggestion 
may  be  both  vulgar  and  demoralizing. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  decided  by  the  wise  that  it  is  well 
to  make  the  young  more  fully  acquainted  with  these  matters 
than  has  hitherto  been  thought  expedient,  the  yet  further  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  whether,  in  the  college  period  of  edu- 
cation, so  detailed  a  study  of  sex  problems,  marriage  and 
family  relations,  as  Mrs.  Parsons  offers,  is  on  the  whole  to 
be  recommended.  My  own  feeling  is  that  we  have  gone 
somewhat  too  far  in  multiplying  and  specializing  the  subjects 
of  college  study,  and  I  question  whether  sociology  in  general 
should  occupy  more  than  a  rather  small  part  of  the  college 
student's  time  and  attention.  I  should  like  to  see  college 
students  so  well  trained  in  elementary  mathematics,  in  power 
to  use  two  or  three  modern  languages  (including  their  own), 
in  psychology,  and  in  history,  that  as  graduate  students,  or  as 
citizens,  they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  sociological  problems 
an  ability  to  criticize  alleged  statistics,  to  weigh  testimony, 
and  to  estimate  alleged  historical  truths.  I  think  that  they 
would  become  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  in  daily  contact  with 
human  interests,  fairly  good  sociologists  if  they  had  this 
equipment.  Because  I  attach  great  importance  to  such  con- 
centration of  college  time  and  effort,  I  somewhat  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  giving  quite  so  much  attention  to  a  special  socio- 
logical study  during  college  years  as  the  use  of  Mrs.  Parsons's 
book,  as  a  class  text-book,  would  call  for.     I  do  not  under- 
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stand,  however,  that  Mrs.  Parsons  herself  would  advise  such 
use.  Estimating  the  work  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
author's  carefully  guarded  statement  of  her  own  intent,  as 
a  text  for  the  use  of  teachers,  *".  e.,  college  lecturers  and  directors 
of  home  reading  clubs,  rather  than  of  pupils  themselves,  it  is 
altogether  admirable,  and  I  hope  that  for  this  use  it  will  have 
an  increasing  vogue. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings 

Columbia  University 


The  public  primary  school  system  of  France — By  Frederick  Ernest 
Farrington,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  California. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  7. 

The  above  title  indicates  the  scope  of  a  monograph  by 
Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D.,  who,  as  the  title  farther 
sets  forth,  treats  his  subject  "  with  special  reference  to  the 
training  of  teachers."  Everything  pertaining  to  the  teacher 
in  France, — his  admission  to  the  State  service,  salary,  tenure 
of  office,  discipline,  and  privileges, — is  regulated  by  law  or 
ministerial  decree,  coming  down  thru  a  series  of  superiors,  and 
thus,  in  a  sense,  the  official  machinery,  which  is  elaborately 
described  in  the  monograph  before  us,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  that  milieu  in,  and  by  which,  the  teacher  "  lives  and 
moves  and  has  his  being." 

Altho  a  department  of  the  complete  State  teaching  organiza- 
tion, which  includes  all  classes  of  institutipns  from  the  infant 
school  to  the  university,  primary  education  in  France  is  a 
system  in  itself,  a  piece  of  machinery,  as  it  were,  within  a 
larger  plant,  operated  by  the  same  motive  power  but  having 
its  independent  movement  and  aim. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  system  is  its  centralized  power, 
working  uniformly  and  persistently  from  the  Capital  to  the 
remotest  hamlet  of  the  provinces.  Certain  terms,  therefore, 
which  are  used  in  its  description,  must  be  taken  in  a  sense 
foreign  to  their  English  meaning.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
expression,  "  local  authorities,"  the  title  and  the  subject  of 
Chapter  III  of  the  monograph.     Actually  there  are  no  local 
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authorities  over  education  in  France,  as  the  phrase  is  under- 
stood in  our  own  country  and  in  England  or  even  in  imperial 
Germany.  Take,  for  example,  the  rector  of  an  academy, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  Minister  of  public  instruction  in  the  University 
circumscription  which  he  administers,  or  the  academy  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  public  instruction,  who  is  the 
active  chief  of  the  primary  school  system  in  a  department 
(county);  or  even  the  humbler  primary  school  inspector,  also 
appointed  by  the  Minister;  neither  one  of  these  officials  repre- 
sents local  sentiment  or  preference.  In  fact  as  regards  education, 
the  most  potent  of  all  forces  in  America,  namely,  local  public 
opinion,  has  no  expression  in  France.  Two  factions  there  are 
indeed,  in  every  commune — one  devoted  to  Church,  the  other 
to  the  government — both  alike  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
official  subservience.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  curious 
anomaly  of  complete  centralized  authority  in  a  Republic,  may 
trace  its  exercise  by  means  of  the  graded  series  of  officials  and 
councils  all  duly  named  and  described  in  this  third  chapter  of 
the  work  here  considered. 

But  administrative  policy  and  purpose  are  matters  of  chief 
interest  to  the  student  of  political  institutions.  To  return  to 
our  main  theme,  the  teachers  of  France,  the  "  army  of  de- 
fense," as  they  have  been  termed  by  successive  ministers;  they 
represent  not  only  a  solid  phalanx  pledged  to  the  Republic, 
but  an  average  efficiency  as  teachers,  perhaps  unequaled,  cer- 
tainly unsurpassed,  by  the  corresponding  force  in  any  other 
country.  This  efficiency  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  intense  rivalry 
of  Church  and  State,  for  even  in  things  of  the  spirit,  competi- 
tion gives  life;  in  part,  also,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
French  primary  teacher  has  before  him  a  distinct  aim,  to  be 
attained  by  clearly  denned  methods.  These  conditions,  altho 
not  set  down  in  the  regulations,  are  involved  in  the  system 
of  training  and  appointing  teachers,  which  is  very  fully  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Farrington. 

The  features  of  the  system  are  selection,  special  training, 
examination  or  the  competitive  principle,  inspection,  penalties, 
and  rewards.     In  self-defense,  the  Republic  has  decreed  that 
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only  natives  of  France  shall  teach  the  people.  The  age  re- 
quirement for  entering  the  service,  is  eighteen  years  for  a  man 
and  seventeen  for  a  woman,  and  since  every  teacher  must  serve 
two  years  as  a  stagiaire,  it  follows  that  before  one  reaches  full 
appointment  as  teacher,  titulaire,  he  has  attained  some  maturity 
of  mind  and  character.  In  order  to  enter  upon  the  probation- 
ary term  of  two  years,  the  candidate  must  have  obtained,  at 
least,  the  inferior  certificate,  brevet  elementaire,  which  since  it 
is  also  required  for  admission  to  the  State  normal  schools, 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  French  idea  of  a  suitable  founda- 
tion for  professional  training.  The  scope  and  method  of  the 
examination  for  the  brevet  elementaire  are  given  in  the  book 
before  us  (p.  227-230;  276-277).  With  respect  to  the  same, 
the  author  observes :  "  despite  the  fact  that,  roughly  speaking, 
only  about  one-half  the  candidates  are  successful,  the  examina- 
tion does  not  seem  very  severe."  He  might  justly  have  added, 
however,  that  until  a  recent  date  when  other  divisions  of  the 
civil  service  have  been  open  to  graduates  of  the  higher  primary 
schools  and  industrial  high  schools  (see  p.  120-139),  the  mark- 
ing of  the  examiners  was  extremely  rigid.  This  was  necessary 
for  a  while  because  of  the  eagerness  of  young  people  to  get  into 
the  service.  Today,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  dearth  of  candi- 
dates, which  explains  the  recent  efforts  to  improve  the  social 
and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  teachers  incidentally  referred 
to  in  the  monograph  (p.  63  et  seq.). 

The  scope  of  the  professional  training  for  primary  teach- 
ers in  France  may  be  inferred  from  the  requirements  for  the 
higher  certificate,  brevet  superieur,  and  the  programs  of  the 
normal  schools,  which  are  also  given  in  the  monograph  (p. 
23°~233;  27°;  278;  280-288).  Even  the  higher  certificate, 
formerly  secured  by  the  leaving  examination  of  the  normal 
school,  and  now  required  for  promotion  to  the  third  and  last 
year,  does  not  mark  the  limit  of  preparation  for  full  certifica- 
tion which  gives  a  teacher  life-tenure.  This  final  recognition 
is  secured  by  the  certificat  d'aptitude  pedagogique,  which 
represents,  as  it  were,  a  promotional  test,  since  only  teachers 
of  two  years'  standing  may  compete  for  it.  After  this  stage 
is  past,  no  more  set  examinations  await  the  teacher  unless 
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he  aspires  to  positions  for  which  the  certificat  d'aptitude  ait 
professorat  is  required,  or  to  the  inspectorate  itself.  But 
while  excused  from  farther  examination,  the  teacher  is  under 
perpetual  oversight.  This  is  maintained  by  the  inspection  of 
his  school,  and  also  by  his  compulsory  attendance  upon  the 
biennial  conferences  (teachers'  institutes)  of  his  department, 
held  by  the  official  inspector.  At  these  assemblies,  the  teacher 
may  be  called  upon  to  expound  an  educational  principle,  or  to 
give  a  model  lesson  before  his  colleagues,  and  here  also  he 
may  have  a  chance  to  make  known  any  original  achievement  of 
his  own,  such  as  a  new  illustrative  device,  or  the  record  of 
original  studies  made  upon  his  pupils  or  upon  the  flora  of  his 
neighborhood,  etc.  The  report  of  his  work  is  duly  trans- 
mitted, and,  in  time,  he  may  hear  from  higher  powers,  that  it 
is  not  satisfactory,  or,  to  his  joy,  receive  special  commendation 
from  his  academy  rector,  or  in  rare  cases,  from  the  very  seat  of 
power  at  Paris.  The  system  offers  thus  a  ceaseless  incentive 
to  improvement;  it  worked  admirably  until  a  recent  date  when 
the  teaching  force  of  the  country,  as  by  a  common  impulse, 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  road  to  promotion  was  hopelessly 
blocked,  and  patriotic  zeal  gave  way  to  social  discontent.  The 
slight  increase  in  the  State  salaries  (p.  66)  is  the  response 
of  the  legislature  to  a  demand  which  had  to  be  met  in  spite 
of  heavy  expenditure  in  other  directions. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  examine  the 
ideal  professional  training  implied  by  the  programs  of  schools 
and  examinations  presented  in  the  monograph.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  note  the  exceedingly  practical  tendency  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  pedagogics,  which,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  in- 
culcation of  lofty  sentiment.  Epigrammatic  sayings,  accepted 
by  the  English  mind  as  axioms,  are  set  for  themes  upon  which 
the  French  candidate  is  ready  to  dilate  with  true  national 
esprit. 

The  purpose  of  making  the  training  of  teachers  the  central 
idea  in  the  monograph  is  emphasized  by  the  very  complete 
account  of  the  present  normal  schools  (Chapters  IX-XII),  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  work.  Here  the  author  rises 
above  the  restraints  of  official  documents  and  formal  descrip- 
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tions,  and  writes  with  the  freedom  of  an  experienced,  critical, 
and  appreciative  observer. 

The  entire  work  is  valuable  as  a  manual  or  reference  book 
for  students;  but  the  intimate  view  of  the  normal  school  is 
full  of  suggestions  for  practical  educators.     The  French  mind 
is   logical,   critical,   and  practical.     These  qualities  are   per- 
petuated by  a  traditional  method  of  teaching,  in  which  the 
teacher  is  always  greater  than  the  text-book.      Hence   the 
significance  of  the  higher  primary  normal  schools  with  their 
corps  of  eminent  lecturers,  "  specialists  of  the  first  rank,"  who 
prove  by  their  own  instruction  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  of 
Jules  Simon :  "  Education  is  a  process  by  which  a  spirit  molds 
a  spirit,  and  a  mind  develops  a  mind."     It  is  adherence  to  this 
principle  that  has  given  the  professors  of  the  higher  normal 
schools  lasting  influence  upon  the  whole  teaching  fraternity. 
A  great  teacher  like  Pecaut  or  Marion  is  the  embodiment  of 
principles  which  humbler  minds  make  their  own  by  unconscious 
imitation   of  the  master.      This   fact   is   well   understood   in 
France,  where  many  men  and  women  are  content  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  the  greatest. 

Anna  Tolman  Smith 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Dr.  Magill  has  had  a  long,  varied,  and  interesting  career, 
and  his  autobiographic  notes  are  of  more  than  usual  interest 
and  suggestiveness.  Dr.  Magill  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
Association  of  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  useful  and  influential  Association  of  Collesres 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 
(Sixty-five  years  in  the  life  of  a  teacher. — By  Edward  Hicks 
Magill,  ex-President  of  Swarthmore  College.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1907.    323  p.    $1.50  net.) 

The  perennial  question  as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  alcohol 
is  again  discust,  this  time  in  really  scientific  and  helpful  fash- 
ion in  Starke's  Alcolwl.  This  common-sense  volume  will  be 
a  useful  antidote  to  much  of  the  unscientific  and  incendiary 
literature  on  the  subject  that  is  in  circulation.     (Alcohol:  the 
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sanction  for  its  use. — Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr. 
Starke.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1907.  317  p. 
$1.50.) 

The  series  known  as  The  lives  of  great  writers  has  been 
increased  by  a  sketch  of  Goldsmith  and  his  times,  in  length  suf- 
ficiently suitable  to  be  read  by  normal  and  high  school  teach- 
ers. (In  the  days  of  Goldsmith. — By  Tudor  Jenks.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1907.     275  p.     $1.00.) 

Professor  Shurter  has  made  a  good  collection  of  orations, 
but  he  has  committed  the  usual  editor's  fault  of  presenting 
them  incompletely.  No  oration  that  has  not  been  conceived 
and  delivered  as  a  whole,  and,  therefore,  that  can  not  be  re- 
produced as  a  whole,  is  suitable  for  such  a  volume  as  this. 
(Masterpieces  of  modern  oratory. — By  Edwin  D.  Shurter,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  the  University  of 
Texas.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1907.    369  p.    $1.00  net.) 

A  particularly  well  written  text-book  is  Outlines  of  criminal 
law,  by  Courthope  S.  Kenny,  Reader  in  English  Law  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  This  book  has  been  revised  and 
adapted  for  American  use  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  Yale,    (New  York:  Macmillan,  1907.  407  p.  $3.00.) 

The  present  widespread  interest  in  socialism  ought  to  lead 
many  students  and  others  to  read  with  care  Professor  Ros- 
signol's  criticism  of  the  socialist  propaganda,  which  is  attrac- 
tively and  helpfully  presented.  (Orthodox  socialism. — By 
James  E.  Rossignol,  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University 
of  Denver.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1907. 
147  p.     $1.00.) 

Professor  Reinsch,  whose  writings  on  political  subjects  are 
well  and  favorably  known,  has  added  to  his  earlier  publica- 
tions a  most  admirable  volume  of  a  practical  sort,  discussing 
American  legislative  principles  and  methods.  The  work  deals 
both  with  national  and  state  legislatures,  and  will  repay  care- 
ful reading,  not  only  by  members  of  legislative  bodies,  but 
by  their  critics  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere.     (American 
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legislatures  and  legislative  methods. — By  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1907.    337  p.    $1.25  net.) 

Professor  William  A.  Neilson,  formerly  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, now  of  Harvard,  has  done  a  real  service  in  his  one  vol- 
ume of  Shakespere.  His  critical  introduction  and  textual 
notes  are  very  admirable.  The  numbered  lines  make  the  pages 
easy  for  reference.  The  opaque  paper  and  clear  type  are  most 
praiseworthy.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1906. 
1,240  p.     $3.00.) 

Luther  Burbank,  who  has  become  famous  thru  his  studies 
in  the  evolution  of  plant  life,  has  contributed  an  important 
little  volume  to  the  current  literature  of  education  in  which  he 
develops  some  rather  radical  ideas  which  are  the  outgrowth  of 
his  belief  that  there  is  a  strong  similarity  between  the  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  plant  and  animal  life.  The  book 
appeals  to  parents  just  as  strongly  as  to  teachers  and  it  should 
be  very  widely  read,  for  it  exposes  clearly  the  dangers  and  fal- 
lacies both  of  false  education  and  of  over-education.  {The 
training  of  the  human  plant.- — By  Luther  Burbank.  Xew 
York:  The  Century  Company,  1907.     99  p.     60  cents.) 

The  straightforward  and  very  popular  Kennedy  lectures  de- 
livered during  the  winter  of  1906-1907  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy  are  now  collected  by  President  Hadley 
in  a  little  volume  entitled  Standards  of  public  morality.  The 
book  will  bear  reading  and  rereading  both  by  officers  and  by 
private  citizens.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1907.      158  p.     $1.00.) 

The  Pocket  Classics  has  now  been  enriched  by  a  delightful 
selection  of  poems  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  editor 
is  Mr.  J.  H.  Castleman  of  the  McKinley  High  School,  St. 
Louis.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1907.  309  p. 
25  cents.) 


XI 
NOTES  AND    NEWS 
During  its  last  session,  the  Legislature  of 

Governor  Hughes's  „»■»»■«».  1 

Veto  of  the  Teach-   the  State  of  New  York  gave  much  attention 

ers'  Salary  Bill  tQ  a  gjjj  provjcijng  for  an  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  certain  women  teachers  in  the  schools  of  New  York 
State.  After  many  hearings  and  long  discussion,  the  Bill 
was  past  by  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  and  was  vetoed 
by  Mayor  McClellan.  The  Legislature  repast  the  Bill  despite 
Mayor  McClellan's  objections.  When  the  Bill  reached  Gov- 
ernor Hughes,  he  gave  a  public  hearing  upon  it,  and  on  May  29 
last  announced  his  objections  to  it  in  the  following  very  im- 
portant document,  which  is  reproduced  in  full  because  of  its 
wide  interest : 

To  the  Senate  :  I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval,  Senate  Bill  No. 
1,218,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  greater  New  York  charter,  in  relation 
to  the  fixing  of  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  supervising  and  teaching 
staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York." 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the- city  of  New  York  consists  of  forty-six 
members,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  terms  of  five  years  respectively. 
They  are  excepted  from  the  general  provisions  of  the  charter  authorizing 
the  Mayor  to  remove  public  officers  holding  by  appointment  from  him 
whenever  in  his  judgment  the  public  interest  shall  so  require,  and  are 
removable  only  upon  sustained  charges.  While  styled  the  head  of  an 
administrative  department,  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  possesses  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  corporation.  As  such  it 
sues  and  may  be  sued.  It  has  "  The  management  and  control  of  the  public 
schools  and  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city,  subject  only  to  the 
general  statutes  of  the  state  relating  to  public  schools  and  public  school 
instruction  and  to  the  provisions  "of  the  charter.  It  has  power  to  establish 
schools,  to  appoint  administrative  officers,  principals,  heads  of  departments 
and  teachers  and  to  adopt  bylaws  and  regulations  for  the  proper  execution 
of  its  duties.  It  also  has  the  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  all  members  of  the 
supervising  and  the  teaching  staff,  subject  to  the  provision  that  there  shall 
be  established  a  uniform  schedule  providing  for  an  equal  annual  increment 
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and  that  the  salaries  and  annual  increments  paid  to  men  and  women  respect- 
ively shall  not  be  less  than  specified  amounts. 

The  Board  of  Education  annually  submits  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  an  estimate  of  the  moneys  needed  for  the  entire  school 
system  during  the  next  succeeding  year,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  is  required  to  appropriate  for  the  general  school  fund  an 
amount  not  less  than  three  mills  on  every  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  the 
real  and  personal  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York  liable  to  taxation.  The 
Board  of  Education  administers  all  moneys  so  appropriated  subject  to  the 
general  provisions  of  the  charter  relating  to  the  audit  and  payment  of 
salaries  and  other  claims  by  the  Department  of  Finance,  and  in  case  the 
amount  appropriated  exceeds  the  amount  needed  the  surplus  becomes  part 
of  the  general  school  fund  for  the  following  year. 

Apart  from  the  power  of  the  Mayor  to  appoint  and  remove  as  stated,  and 
the  duty  of  the  city  to  supply  the  funds  required,  the  Board  of  Education 
exercises  its  powers  independently.  It  is  not  subject  to  control  by  the  city 
authorities.  There  is  no  contract  or  official  relation  between  the  teachers 
and  the  city.  The  city  can  not  be  sued  upon  the  contracts  made  by  the 
board.  This  results  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  said,  from  "the  settled 
policy  of  the  state  from  an  early  date  to  divorce  the  business  of  public  edu" 
cation  from  all  other  municipal  interests  or  business,"  and  from  the  creation 
of  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  corporate  body  "to  conduct  a  system  of 
public  education  in  a  designated  division  of  the  state  and  manage  and  con- 
trol the  schools  therein."  (Gunnison  vs.  Board  of  Education,  176  N.  Y.,  on 
p.  16,  17.) 

The  Board  of  Education  is  thus  directly  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Legislature,  and  whatever  provisions  may  be  found  necessary  or  wise  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  its  powers  or  prescribing  its  policy  must  be  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature.     No  other  authority  is  competent  to  make  such  provision. 

But  while  the  Legislature  has  power  to  deal  with  every  phase  of  the 
matter,  the  course  which  experience  approves  is  that  certain  general  princi- 
ples of  action  should  be  laid  down,  and  that  within  these  principles  freedom 
with  reference  to  details  of  management  should  be  left  to  the  subordinate 
body  acting  with  peculiar  knowledge  of  local  conditions. 

When  the  so-called  Davis  law  was  passed  in  1899  it  was  thought  impor- 
tant to  the  educational  interests  of  the  city  that  certain  minimum  salaries  for 
teachers  should  be  prescribed,  as  well  as  minimum  annual  increments, 
presumably  to  improve  the  service.  In  these  prescribed  minima  wide 
differences  appear  between  the  amounts  payable  to  men  and  to  women. 
These  control  the  Board  of  Education  only  as  minimum  requirements,  but 
the  practice  has  been  to  pay  women  less  than  men,  and  under  the  bylaws 
adopted  by  the  board  glaring  inequalities  now  exist. 

The  motive  of  the  present  bill  is  to  compel  equal  pay  for  men  and 
women  holding  the  same  positions  under  any  particular  schedule  of  salaries. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  classification,  schedules  and  the  raising 
of  additional  funds  by  taxation  turn  upon  this  central  requirement,  and  are 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  effect.     And,  inasmuch  as  the  question  is  one  of 
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general  principle,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  a  requirement  proper  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature  in  laying  clown  the  rules  under  which  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  exercise  its  powers. 

Now,  without  taking  up  the  alleged  ambiguities  of  the  bill,  it  clearly 
appears,  with  respect  to  this  fundamental  matter,  to  be  open  to  serious 
objection. 

It  is  proposed  by  legislative  enactment  to  establish  the  proposition  that 
for  the  work  of  a  given  position  women  shall  receive  equal  pay  with  men. 
It  is  for  this  principle  that  the  supporters  of  the  bill  contend  and  not  for 
mere  increased  pay.  The  gross  inequalities  which  have  been  permitted  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  which  clearly  should  not  be  continued,  are 
pointed  to  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  principle  in  question. 

The  proposition  as  it  is  put — "equal  pay  for  equal  work  " — is  an  attractive 
one,  and  set  forth  on  behalf  of  the  worthy  public  servants  who  are  engaged 
in  this  important  calling  it  has  elicited  a  large  measuie  of  support,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  has  provoked  vigorous  opposition  from  those  who  believe 
that  the  desired  legislation  would  be  unfortunate  both  for  the  schools  and 
the  women  teachers. 

But  it  is  manifest  that  the  principle  is  one  of  general  application  and  it 
should  not  be  adopted  by  the  state  unless  the  state  is  prepared  to  apply  it 
generally.  The  question  is  necessarily  one  of  state  policy,  and  as  such  it 
should  be  presented  and  debated  before  action  is  taken. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  principle  should  be  applied  to  teachers  in 
New  York  and  not  to  those  in  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo  and 
elsewhere  in  the  state.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  limited  to 
school  teaching.  If  sound,  it  should  be  applied  in  our  state  hospital 
service,  in  our  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  and  generally  through 
the  civil  service  of  the  state.  It  is  indefensible  that  a  principle  of  grave 
importance  to  the  state  as  a  whole  should  be  established  in  connection  with 
a  local  measure  inviting  only  the  consideration  which  as  such  it  receives. 
The  consideration  of  such  a  mattershould  be  under  circumstances  directing 
the  attention  of  every  member  of  the  Legislature  to  its  importance  with 
reference  to  his  own  constituency  and  to  the  state  at  large  and  not  upon 
the  assumption  that  it  is  a  question  of  purely  local  concern. 

What  local  authorities  or  subordinate  boards  may  do  within  the  limits  of 
their  discretion,  while  locally  important,  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the 
establishment  by  legislation  of  a  principle  of  action  which  has  no  appro- 
priate local  limitation.  By  acting  in  such  matters  through  local  bills,  the 
state  finds  itself  committed  to  a  course  which  as  state  policy  has  never 
received  thorough  consideration. 

For  this  reason  I  can  not  approve  this  bill.  The  matter  should  be  left 
to  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  dealt  with  locally  as  may  seem  best,  unless 
the  Legislature  is  prepared  to  lay  down  the  general  principle  for  the  entire 
state  and  the  entire  public  service. 
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The  National  For  the  second  time  in  eight  years  the  Na- 
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ciation  at  Los         tional    Educational   Association   met   in    Los 

Angeles  Angeles,  and  the  abundant  hospitality  of  that 

most  agreeable  city  was  showered  upon  the  thousands  of  visit- 
ing teachers.  The  meeting  of  1907  was  held  under  unusual 
disadvantages.  Owing  to  the  backing  and  filling  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  of  a  number  of  railway 
authorities  in  the  East  and  Middle  West,  it  was  June — instead 
of  December  or  January,  as  is  usual — before  the  Executive 
Committee  could  announce  the  railway  arrangements  with 
definiteness.  Even  then  the  usual  facilities  were  not  granted 
to  teachers  living  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh.  This 
operated  to  reduce  very  much  the  attendance  from  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  but  nevertheless  the  meeting  was  large,  enthu- 
siastic, and  successful.  Most  of  the  departments  were  well 
sustained,  and  the  general  sessions  were,  for  the  most  part, 
excellent.  President  Schaeffer's  opening  address  was  espe- 
cially good,  and  most  timely  in  its  appeal  for  international  jus- 
tice as  opposed  to  militarism  and  international  braggadocio 
and  swagger. 

This  meeting,  the  fiftieth,  was  of  particular  interest  and 
importance  because  it  marked  the  permanent  and  definite  or- 
ganization of  the  Association.  From  its  first  meeting  until 
1895  the  Association  was  merely  an  annual  assembly  of  per- 
sons interested  in  education.  There  was  no  clearly  defined 
membership,  and  the  certificate  of  incorporation  filed  in  1886 
under  the  imperfect  and  defective  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  expire  by  limitation  in  1906.  At  Denver  in 
1895  the  existing  classes  of  membership  were  established,  and 
at  St.  Louis  in  1904  the  Trustees  of  the  Association  were 
authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  wise  and  necessary 
to  perpetuate  the  corporate  existence  of  the  Association  after 
the  expiring  of  the  existing  certificate  of  incorporation  in  1906. 

The  Trustees,  thus  empowered,  made  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  problems  involved,  securing  the  invaluable  services  as 
legal  counsel  of  Mr.  John  B.  Pine,  of  New  York.  Inasmuch 
as  reincorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
appeared  to  be  legally  impossible,  and  at  all  events  inadequate, 
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the  Trustees  determined  to  try  to  secure  incorporation  by  act 
of  Congress,  as  the  General  Education  Board,  the  American 
Historical  Association,  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  had  done.  At  Asbury  Park  in  1905  this 
proposed  course  of  procedure  was  approved  both  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  by  the  Association  itself. 

Congress  acted  favorably  upon  the  Association's  request  for 
a  charter,  and  thereby  gave  additional  security  and  fixedness 
as  well  as  additional  dignity  to  the  organization  and  its  work. 
Vigorous  and  carefully  organized  attempts  were  made  by  a 
small  group  to  make  it  appear  that  behind  Congressional  in- 
corporation lay  some  hidden  danger  and  that  the  charter  itself 
was  an  instrument  of  tyranny.  That  this  was  all  conscious 
and  deliberate  misrepresentation  was  generally  recognized 
from  the  outset,  and  when  the  charter  was  examined  it  be- 
came entirely  clear  to  every  one  concerned,  as  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  active  members  at  Los  Angeles  plainly  shows. 

The  Association  now  has  a  definite  and  permanent  form  of 
organization,  a  plan  of  membership,  and  the  necessary  machin- 
ery to  meet  new  conditions  as  they  arise  by  new  by-laws.  For 
what  has  been  done,  the  Association  owes  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Pine.  It  was  his  legal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, his  good  judgment,  and  his  power  of  statement  which 
counted  most  in  formulating  the  policy  and  in  securing  its 
adoption. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Cooley  to  the  presidency  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  a  well-earned  honor,  and  coming  just  at  this  time  it 
puts  the  stamp  of  the  approval  of  his  profession  upon  the 
admirable  policies  for  which  he  has  struggled  so  patiently,  so 
courageously,  and  so  successfully,  in  Chicago. 

Perhaps  now  the  time  has  come  when  the  little  group  of  a 
dozen  or  more  seekers  after  notoriety  and  place,  who  infest 
each  annual  meeting  and  urge  each  other's  claims  for  any  office 
that  is  vacant,  or  can  be  made  so,  will  suspend  operations,  will 
cease  airing  their  imaginary  grievances  to  docile  reporters  on 
the  local  press,  will  withhold  their  courageous  denunciations 
of  hypothetical  "cliques"  and  "rings,"  and  will  permit  the  vast 
body  of  the  active  membership  to  go  on  with  the  gigantic  task 
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of  improving-  educational  theory  and  practise,  letting  prefer- 
ment seek,  as  is  the  Association's  best  and  oldest  tradition, 
those  who  by  common  consent  deserve  it. 

"Chicago  seems  to  be  the  breeding  place  for  storms  in  things 
educational  as  well  as  financial  and  political.  Miss  Margaret 
Haley  and  her  allied  band  of  federated  teachers  from  Chicago 
cast  the  apple  of  discord  into  the  midst  of  the  N.  E.  A.  this 
year.  The  opinion  is  gradually  crystallizing  among  thought- 
ful educators  everywhere  that  Miss  Haley  is  becoming  an  un- 
mitigated nuisance  and  should  be  supprest.  The  labor  union 
idea  for  teachers  is  abhorrent  to  true  educators  and  is  an- 
tagonistic to  the  entire  principle  of  public  education  at  public 
expense.  A  union  of  teachers  for  coercive  measures  in  getting 
salaries  raised  is  as  ridiculous  in  principle  as  a  union  of  circuit 
judges  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  as  treasonable  as  a  union 
of  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  pur- 
pose would  be.  Public  servants  can  not  properly  conspire 
against  the  public  for  purposes  of  financial  gain.  That  is  the 
great  distinction  between  organizations  of  brick  masons  or  of 
railway  men  on  the  one  hand  and  organizations  of  teachers  on 
the  other.  The  employer  of  the  one  is  a  private  individual 
or  corporation;  of  the  other  is  the  public  itself." — The  Inter- 
state Schoolman  (Hutchinson,  Kans.),  August,  1907. 
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DISILLUSIONED 

There  had  been  agitation  over  the  public  schools  in  Brick- 
town.  Branches  of  study  had  been  multiplied,  the  teaching 
force  increased,  and  taxes  consequently  advanced,  and  yet  the 
town  was  not  content. 

Brown  was  a  new  trustee,  who  had  been  elected  to  represent 
the  conservative  and  dissatisfied  element.  He  had  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Curriculum,  and  felt 
himself  well  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties. 
He  had  had  no  experience,  but  the  problem  seemed  very  simple. 
The  thing  to  do  was  to  cut  out  all  the  "  fads,"  and  concen- 
trate attention  on  the  "  essentials."  And  to  this  simple  task 
Brown  now  cheerfully  turned  the  power  of  his  untechnical 
mind. 

The  trustees  suggested  that  Brown  should  spend  some  time 
in  going  over  the  school,  watching  its  workings,  and  should 
report  to  them  his  conclusions.  So  on  a  beautiful  May  morn- 
ing Brown,  putting  aside  his  sordid  pursuits,  started  on  this 
branch  of  his  duty  with  the  earnest-faced  superintendent  and 
a  general  consciousness  of  being  unduly  conspicuous.  Promptly 
at  nine  o'clock,  therefore,  he  sat  upon  the  platform  of  the 
school  hall  and  watched  the  "  bright  morning  faces  "  file  in. 
First  came  a  song  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  then  a  flag 
drill  in  which  various  pupils  carried  emblems  of  our  country 
in  front  of  the  platform,  waved  and  wiggled  them,  in  a  way 
that  was  too  technical  for  Brown,  and  retired  to  their  seats. 
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The  superintendent  explained  that  this  promoted  the  children's 
patriotism,  quickened  their  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  and 
prepared  them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  He  added :  "  We 
consider  assembly  work  a  very  important  part  of  our  school 
course." 

When  the  children  had  filed  out  with  most  admirable  good 
order  and  quiet,  the  trustee  and  superintendent  started  to  do 
the  rounds  of  the  classrooms.  The  first  visit  found  the  chil- 
dren engaged  at  their  physiology — otherwise  a  special  investi- 
gation into  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  stomach.  The 
text  was  illuminated  by  colored  diagrams  of  that  important 
organ  in  all  stages  of  alcoholic  coloring  from  the  pale  pink 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  to  the  deep,  rich  plum  color  of  the 
hardened  clubman.  To  Brown  the  former,  while  excelling  in 
tint,  seemed  to  lack  the  decisive  character  of  the  latter.  Some 
of  the  diagrams,  however,  appeared  likely  to  promote  modera- 
tion, if  not  total  abstinence. 

The  superintendent  announced  that  the  next  class  was  at 
"  language  work."  A  bright-faced  little  boy  of  thirteen  was 
repeating  two  stanzas  of  Shelley  s  Skylark.  To  an  inquiry  as 
to  how  a  boy  of  that  age  could  understand  such  a  poem,  the 
teacher  explained  that  while  it  might  be  a  little  over  his  head 
now,  he  would  find  familiarity  with  such  thoughts  a  comfort  in 
his  later  years.  She  added :  "  This  is  one  of  the  chief  uses  of 
our  memory  work." 

To  the  teacher  in  the  next  room  Brown  remarked :  "  I  see 
you  are  at  your  arithmetic."  To  an  inquiry  as  to  the  subject 
upon  which  the  class  was  working,  the  teacher  explained  that 
the  "  number  work  "  was  not  taught  on  the  "  topical  "  but 
on  the  "  spiral  "  system.  As  near  as  Brown  could  understand, 
the  "  spiral  system  "  did  not  teach  anything  particular  at  any 
one  time,  but  all  the  different  applications  of  the  four  funda- 
mental processes  were  laid  before  the  child  each  year,  his  mind 
naturally  absorbing  those  points  for  which  it  was  sufficiently 
mature,  and  automatically  rejecting  those  for  which  it  was 
not.  By  this  simple  method  the  mountain  of  mathematical 
learning  was  surmounted  in  eight  years  on  a  grade  never  ex- 
ceeding two  per  cent.,  and  the  pupil  glided  down  into  the 
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flowery  valley  of  proficiency  by  gravity.     Brown  could  not 
understand  this,  but  supposed  it  was  all  right. 

Two  little  colored  boys  stood  at  the  board,  evidently  swamped 
in  perplexity.  No  man  could  see  it  without  remembering  how 
he  himself  stood  at  the  board,  wondering  if  he  could  steal  the 
next  boy's  work  without  detection.  It  was  so  evident  that  these 
two  boys  were  permanently  over  their  heads  that  Brown 
couldn't  help  wondering  what  they  would  do  with  Shelley's 
Skylark  next  year. 

The  next  class  was  modeling  in  clay  and  making  straw  mats, 
which,  as  the  teacher  explained,  was  "  form  and  color  work." 

In  the  next,  another  phase  of  "  language  work"  was  ex- 
hibited— teaching  the  children  the  art  of  free  expression.  This 
particularly  interested  Brown  for  this  reason.  At  a  hotel  the 
preceding  summer  Brown  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
lovely  little  girl  of  eight,  whose  most  marked  characteristic 
was  verbosity.  It  was  amazing  to  observe  how  completely  this 
dear  child  could  kill  the  conversation  of  her  elders.  As  in  too 
many  American  children  (or  so  our  foreign  friends  inform 
us),  the  faculty  of  self-obliteration  was  completely  left  out 
of  Ethel's  make-up.  She  deluged  the  piazzas,  parlors,  and 
dining-room  with  her  artless  prattle  until  strong  men  would 
flee  at  her  approach.  Her  parents  seemed  rather  pleased  with 
her  precocity,  and  their  reproofs,  when  given,  were  of  the  tol- 
erant and  smiling  order,  pleasant  to  give  and  not  unpleasant  to 
take.  Now  the  little  girl  who  was  at  that  particular  moment 
being  instructed  in  free  and  unembarrassed  expression  of  her 
thoughts — was  Ethel.  Her  teacher  said  that  she  had  improved 
more  during  the  year  than  any  other  member  of  the  class. 

The  next  room  was  the  kindergarten.  Evidently  no  organ- 
ized work  was  going  on  and  the  superintendent  explained  that 
it  was.  their  recreation  period.  "  Rest  work  ?  "  murmured 
Brown,  but  the  superintendent  only  looked  annoyed. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  morning  in  which  all  the  classes  were 
visited,  the  superintendent  produced  a  number  of  charts  in 
which  the  progress  of  the  school  was  delineated  in  various 
colored  inks  and  paints  and  the  results  shown  to  be  satisfactory 
in  every  instance.    Upon  this  and  other  visits  Brown  pondered 
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for  six  months  and  took  advice  from  many  friends  and  citizens. 
All  advised  him  to  go  ahead,  except  one  true  and  experienced 
friend.     Brown  often  remembered  him  afterward. 

However,  a  plan  was  finally  adopted  in  committee  which 
seemed  to  meet  the  case  exactly,  so  far  as  popular  sentiment 
was  concerned.  The  most  general  complaint  was  in  mathe- 
matics— whether  it  was  due  to  "  short  spirals  "  or  to  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  teacher  was  not  clear,  but'  it  was  evident 
that  there  must  be  a  sufficient  salary  paid  to  attract  a  good 
instructor.  This  was  to  some  extent  true  of  all  the  teachers, 
who  were  obviously  underpaid.  All  the  teachers'  salaries  ought 
to  be  raised.  To  the  objection  that  the  salary  list  was  already 
too  large,  it  could  be  said  that  the  number  of  teacners  could 
be  reduced.  This  might  be  made  practicable  by  reducing  the 
number  of  subjects  taught,  which  now  reached  eleven  in  the 
grammar  grades.  The  first  step,  therefore,  would  be  to  raise 
the  salary  of  the  mathematical  teacher,  and  do  away  with  the 
position  of  musical  director.  The  former  was  getting  $700 
a  year  and  the  latter  $1,300.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the 
mathematical  teacher  would  get  $1,000,  a  net  saving  of  $1,000 
a  year  to  the  town.  The  class  teachers  could  all  play  and  sing, 
and  so  the  music  would  not  have  to  be  abandoned. 

There  had  been  some  difficulties  before  reaching  even  this 
point.  An  opinion  that  the  teachers  were  underpaid  had  been 
received  with  tolerant  consideration  by  the  board  and  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  teachers.  But,  while  the  general  proposition 
of  which  Brown  felt  himself  the  prophet  was  admitted  by  all, 
the  attempt  to  get  down  to  details  had  been  opposed  in  a  way 
that  was  hard  to  meet.  The  superintendent  was  perfectly  ready 
to  discuss  the  question  of  snugging  down  the  course  of  study 
and  agreed  that  all  fads  ought  to  be  cut  out  at  once.  The 
only  difficulty  was  that  there  were  no  fads  in  the  Bricktown 
school.  Every  course  was  correlated  with  every  other  course, 
making  an  educational  arch  in  which  each  subject  was  a  key- 
stone. Thus  were  discust  raffia,  clayrmodeling,  basket-mak- 
ing, physical  culture,  cooking  (domestic  science),  nature 
studies  (including  dabs  of  nine  subjects),  and  Brown  had  now 
gotten  down  to  music — not  because  he  was  convinced,  but  be- 
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cause  it  began  to  look  uncomfortably  like  the  last  ditch.  How- 
ever, he  was  firm  on  this  point  and  had  put  it  up  to  the  members 
of  the  board  in  a  way  that  he  felt  to  be  conclusive. 

As  Brown  sat  musing  one  night  his  doorbell  rang  and  the 
president  of  the  board  entered.  He  was  apologetic  at  the 
necessity  of  announcing  a  change  in  his  views,  but  the  super- 
intendent had  convinced  him  that  the  musical  director  was 
the  key  to  the  whole  modern  system  of  education  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  follow  Brown  further  in  this  particular  mat- 
ter, heartily  as  he  approved  the  general  aim.  Two  more 
trustees  called  up  on  the  telephone  later  to  announce  similar 
convictions.  The  county  superintendent  called  during  the 
evening  to  tell  Brown  that  if  he  forced  his  views  on  this 
point  he  would  turn  back  the  hands  of  Bricktown  education 
twenty-five  years.  On  the  train  next  day  several  constituents 
asked  Brown  if  it  were  really  true  that  he  was  "  opposed  to 
having  the  children  sing."  At  dinner  Mrs.  Brown  asked  her 
husband  why  he  could  not  be  content  to  leave  the  public  school 
alone  instead  of  stirring  up  a  fuss  and  making  himself  un- 
popular. That  evening  two  more  trustees  called  Brown  up  to 
announce  a  change  of  heart  and  the  superintendent  dropt  in 
to  say  that  he  must  resign  his  position  if  the  matter  were 
pushed. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  position  of  musical  director  could 
have  been  insured  for  a  nominal  premium. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  a  motion  to  raise  the 
salary  of  the  mathematical  teacher  was  lost  by  a  close  vote. 
A  motion  to  abolish  the  musical  director  was  not  seconded. 
This  was  rough  on  Brown,  but  worse  remained  behind.  The 
musical  director  past  him  on  the  street  with  a  stony  glare. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  woman  and  Brown,  tho  married,  was 
human.  The  classical  teacher  bowed  to  him  with  an  amused 
air,  and  the  assistant  kindergartner,  a  lovely  girl  of  nineteen, 
always  broke  into  a  silvery  laugh  just  after  passing  him.  The 
superintendent  met  him  with  the  indulgent  smile  usually  re- 
served for  unreasonable  parents. 

During  the  next  three  months  he  received  delegations  of 
discontented  citizens  who  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  subjects :  the  kindergarten,  nature  studies,  manual 
training,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  literature,  Latin  and 
Greek,  French  and  German,  mathematics  above  arithmetic, 
and  cooking;  and  also  made  demands  for  the  introduction  of 
Spanish  and  Italian.  One  citizen  informed  him  that  mothers 
were  sending  babies  of  two  years  to  the  kindergarten  to  get  rid 
of  them,  and  another  that  the  girls  were  being  taught  car- 
pentering and  the  boys  cooking.  Others  objected  that  so  much 
time  was  spent  examining  the  children's  eyes,  noses,  throats, 
heads,  and  anatomy  generally  that  their  "  real  "  education  was 
being  utterly  neglected;  and  still  others  that  the  text-books 
were  handed  over  from  the  last  class  and  must  be  full  of  germs ; 
and  that  literature  was  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals 
as  compared  with  modern  ventilation.  Some  did  not  hesitate 
to  wag  their  forefingers  in  Brown's  face  and  express  the  opin- 
ion that  the  board  was  under  malign  influences.  The  local 
livery-stable  keeper  demonstrated  that  the  coal  contract  reeked 
with  graft.  A  goodly  portion  of  the  town  believed  that  the 
large  bills  for  school  supplies  simply  evidenced  the  avarice 
of  the  board.  Brown  was  having  the  time  of  his  young  life. 
For  him  were  no  dull  moments — on  the  train,  in  the  street, 
at  the  fireside,  at  social  gatherings — even  at  church. 

Meantime,  the  superintendent  introduced  an  "  advanced 
class  in  domestic  science  " — that  is  to  say,  in  general  house- 
keeping. Many  approved  of  this  and  kept  silent.  Those  who 
did  not  went  for  the  trustees,  and  Brown  got  his  share.  By 
the  end  of  his  term  Brown  was  the  most  unpopular  man  in 
Bricktown.  Those  who  did  not  denounce  him,  laughed  at  him, 
which  to  a  man  of  sensitive  feelings  was  much  worse.  The 
school  tax  rate  had  gone  up  twenty  points,  and  when  Brown 
stood  for  re-election  nearly  half  the  town  voted  against 
him  on  account  of  what  he  had  tried  to  accomplish.  The  other 
half  took  the  same  course  on  account  of  what  he  had  not  done. 
Brown  was  the  worst-beaten  candidate  that  had  ever  run  for 
the  school  board  in  Bricktown.  On  the  night  after  the  elec- 
tion the  superintendent  came  to  Brown's  house  on  a  visit  of 
condolence,  in  the  course  of  which  he  explained  that  Brown 
had  made  a   fundamental  mistake   in  endeavoring  to   break 
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into  the  educational  side  of  the  school  management.  He 
added :  "  You  people  should  understand  that  teaching  is  now 
a  profession  with  which  laymen  can  not  interfere  without  great 
disturbance.  Our  methods  have  been  carefully  formulated 
by  experts  and  are  based  on  wide  experience  and  observation. 
Of  them  neither  parents  nor  trustees  are  proper  judges.  You 
will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  your  defeat  has  been  due  to 
a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  your  duties." 

Then  Brown  rose — physically  and  metaphorically : 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  have  heard  this  special  plea  for  the  teach- 
ing profession — that  their  methods  must  be  exempt  from  lay 
criticism — many  times.  Perhaps  you  are  right  and  our  educa- 
tion would  be  more  efficiently  managed  were  all  those  who  are 
not  of  the  profession  to  keep  silent.  Admitting  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  this  is  so,  it  is  a  dream  which  you  probably 
will  never  realize.  It  has  been  tried — theologians  made  it  for 
centuries  and  failed.  Physicians  made  it  and  failed.  Lawyers, 
politicians,  and  statesmen  have  made  it  and  failed.  You  are 
making  it,  and  success  is  by  no  means  in  sight.  The  only  places 
where  it  has  ever  succeeded  lie  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  there 
only  where  the  results  achieved  have  been  such  as  to  silence 
dissent. 

"  Experts  must  at  least  reach  practical  unanimity  among 
themselves  before  they  can  silence  outside  criticism.  But  you 
people  are  very  far  from  unanimous.  Your  methods  are  criti- 
cized by  those  who  use  them,  as  well  as  by  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  their  results.  This  is  the  one  reason  why  this  claim, 
which  is  put  forward  by  all  of  you,  from  university  presidents 
to  the  assistant  professor  of  jackstraws  in  the  kindergarten,  is 
either  theoretically  or  practically  denied  by  nearly  every  one 
who  is  interested  in  education — which  includes  the  entire 
community. 

"  You  assert  that  the  function  of  trustees  ends  with  the 
employment  of  proper  teachers  and  the  arrangement  of 
finances.  But  the  teachers  employed  and  the  methods  used 
have  so  intimate  a  relation  to  the  finances  that  not  only  the 
trustees  but  the  taxpayers  do  take  and  must  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  them  or  be  derelict  in  their  duties  as  officers  and  citizens. 
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"  Year  by  year  you  are  increasing  the  tax  rate,  the  absolute, 
and  the  per  capita,  expense  of  the  school. 

"If  you  achieved  results  commensurate  with  this  increased 
expense,  criticism  would  be  easily  answered.  But  the  burden 
of  testimony  from  business  men — from  those  who  use  your 
finished  product — is  that  the  boys  turned  out  today  are  at 
least  not  superior  in  elementary  knowledge — that  is  putting 
it  mildly — to  the  boys  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  colleges  com- 
plain that  your  boys  go  to  them  with  a  smattering  of  knowl- 
edge but  practically  untrained,  and  that  college  teaching  must 
be  readjusted  to  meet  this  important  condition. 

"  You  yourself  criticize  doctrines,  tho  you  have  never  studied 
theology;  medical  practise,  tho  you  have  never  studied  medi- 
cine; pictures,  tho  you  have  never  painted  them;  government, 
tho  you  have  never  held  an  office.  In  none  of  these  matters  is 
your  interest  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  parent  in  the 
average  school. 

"  Again,  the  circle  of  duty  of  the  parent  and  the  business  man 
cuts  into  the  circle  of  your  activities  everywhere.  Pardon  me 
for  saying  that  the  teaching  profession  has  peculiar  tempta- 
tions toward  an  unreasonable  dogmatism,  and  to  a  rather  con- 
tracted perspective.  Your  ipse  dixit  must  go  with  your 
pupils — that  is  necessary.  But  you  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  does  not  go  outside.  You  draw  one  of  your 
Nile  green  charts  showing  the  results  on  10,000  children  of 
teaching  arithmetic  in  "short  spirals."  It  convinces  you  of  the 
excellence  of  that  method,  but  it  does  not  convince  an  em- 
ployer who  discharges  five  certificated  pupils  in  succession 
because  they  fail  in  the  four  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  A 
blue  chart  of  the  composite  mentality  of  5,000  children  shows 
that  they  can  not  be  kept  more  than  thirty  minutes  on  one 
subject  without  risk  of  spraining  their  minds,  and  on  this  you 
base  your  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  important  school  mat- 
ters— division  of  time.  The  employer  denies  your  conclusions 
because  he  keeps  boys  no  older  at  work  eight  hours  a  day, 
six  days  in  the  week,  and  if  they  can  not  concentrate  their 
attention  profitably  for  over  thirty  minutes,  he  discharges 
them. 
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"  The  parents  also  are  not  entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  edu- 
cational activity.  Not  only  have  they  probably  undergone 
eight  or  ten  years  of  drill;  but  not  a  few  of  them  have  had 
at  least  as  good  an  education  as  many  teachers;  have  watched 
their  children  keenly  for  six  or  seven  years  before  their  school- 
ing began:  continue  to  watch  daily  the  effects  of  your  methods, 
and  have  dealt  or  must  deal  with  the  results  of  those  methods 
when  you  get  thru;  and  in  all  this  their  minds  are  spurred  by 
parental  affection  and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  if  these  people  see  what  they  con- 
sider faults  in  your  methods  and  find  their  views  confirmed  by 
teachers  of  wide  observation  and  experience,  they  make  them- 
selves heard?  They  provide  the  children  and  the  money  and 
they  see  results  which  after  over  twenty  years  of  experiment 
are  at  least  not  self-justified. 

"  Again  the  grounds  on  which  you  deprecate  criticism  are 
not  sincere.  Let  any  one  of  the  laity  express  the  opinion  that 
one  of  your  methods  is  producing  good  results  and  you  hail 
that  expression  as  added  evidence  that  you  are  working  along 
right  lines.  But  let  the  same  one  express  an  unfavorable  view 
and  at  once  you  deny  his  right  to  express  any  opinion  at  all. 
This  is  the  method  which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  described  as 
the  Muggletonian  method  of  dealing. 

"  Therefore,  people  are  now  saying  things  about  your  school 
which  you  can  not  wave  aside  by  the  simple  method  of  deny- 
ing any  force  to  lay  opinion.  The  criticism  is  too  strongly 
buttressed  by  educational  authority  to  yield  to  such  treatment. 
Among  other  things  they  say  that  with  reduction  of  the  school 
year  to  about  180  days  and  of  the  school  day  to  about  4  3-4 
working  hours,  the  mere  number  of  subjects  in  your  curriculum 
insures  a  mischievous  dispersion  of  effort  and  consequent  lack 
of  thoroness  which  will  explain  the  complaints  which  come 
alike  from  the  business  and  college  world.  On  this  point  a 
very  successful  teacher  of  long  experience  has  this  to  say : 

"  '  The  subjects  are  so  multiplied  by  the  loading  on  of  nature 
studies,  civics,  physical  culture,  hygiene,  alcoholics,  narcotics, 
and  what  not,  that  the  three  R's  are  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground.   The  consequence  is,  as  officially  reported  by  a  Senate 
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committee  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (which,  by  the  way, 
boasts  of  the  most  advanced  methods),  "  a  deplorable  want  of 
training  in  the  grades  the  young  people  were  supposed  to  have 
mastered.  In  history  the  general  average  (in  those  schools) 
was  not  much  over  fifty  per  cent.  The  penmanship  was  poor, 
and  the  spelling  miserably  bad."  This  lamentable  inefficiency 
of  the  public  schools  has  been  acknowledged  with  regret  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University, 
who  declares  that  they  "  are  not  what  they  were  fifty  years 

ago."  ' 

"  A  prominent  professor  at  Harvard  has  declared  that,  while 
the  last  generation  was  no  doubt  badly  educated,  the  present 
seems  to  him  hardly  to  be  educated  at  all. 

"  You  people  can  take  your  choice  of  recognizing  public 
sentiment  in  this  matter,  and  putting  in  the  pruning  hook 
where  it  will  do  least  harm  and  most  good,  or  having  the 
board  (this  or  some  other)  put  it  in  with  all  the  risk  that  such 
action  implies.  You  can  do  it  best  but  it  is  beyond  your  power 
to  stop  it." 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  man  in  Bricktown  who  is  entirely 
willing  to  leave  the  subject  of  education  to  teachers.  His  name 
is  Brown. 


II 

PRAGMATISM  AND  EDUCATION 

In  his  lectures  1  at  the  Lowell  Institute  and  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Professor  James  described  pragmatism  as  "  a  new  name 
for  some  old  ways  of  thinking."  Recent  controversies  have, 
however,  aroused  the  suspicion  that  it  is  something  more.  It 
appears  to  summon  us  not  only  to  thankful  acceptance  of  the 
tried  and  proved  methods  of  antiquity,  but  also  to  enthusiastic 
allegiance  to  a  new  and  militant  philosophy  destined  to  sup- 
plant all  philosophies  hitherto  proposed.  Such  a  situation  may 
be  only  the  natural  consequence  of  a  genuine  revival,  but  it 
indicates  also  that  there  is  as  yet  no  precise  general  agreement 
as  to  just  what  pragmatism  is.  Indeed,  those  who  call  them- 
selves pragmatists  and  those  who  are  called  so  by  others  exhibit 
often  such  marked  differences  in  their  individual  thinking 
that  one  is  not  always  sure  who  the  genuine  pragmatists  are. 
Any  attempt  at  present  to  estimate  the  movement  must,  there- 
fore, be  tentative  and  subject  to  revision. 

In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  the  movement  dis- 
closes there  are  certain  features  of  it  which  have  now  become 
pretty  clear.  Whatever  else  pragmatism  may  be,  I  think  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  it  is,  first,  a  method  of  conducting 
inquiry  and  of  defining  the  meaning  of  ideas;  and,  secondly, 
a  philosophy  of  the  relation  between  facts  and  ideas.  These 
features  I  shall  outline  in  the  present  paper.  In  outlining  them 
I  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  old  ways  of  thinking  and  to  indicate 
why,  under  their  new  name,  they  have  led  to  some  confusion. 
It  was  also  my  intention,  as  the  title  of  the  paper  indicates,  to 
say  something  about  the  bearings  of  pragmatism  upon  edu- 
cation. But  I  find  that  what  I  can  say  on  this  subject  is  so 
obvious  that  it  needs  little  comment.     I  shall,  however,  indi- 

1  Pragmatism,  by  William  James.      Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1907. 
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cate  at  the  close  how  certain  tendencies  in  education  are  em- 
phasized and  supported  by  the  pragmatic  philosophy. 


As  a  method  of  conducting  inquiry  pragmatism  presents 
at  first  little  novelty,  for  it  is  the  familiar  method  of  experi- 
mental investigation.  It  points  out  that  fruitful  inquiry  into 
any  subject  proceeds  by  discovering  what  our  ideas  about  that 
subject  lead  us  to  expect  and  then  by  discovering  whether  these 
expectations  can  be  fulfilled.  This  is  certainly  an  old  way  of 
thinking,  tried  and  proved.  When,  however,  this  method  is 
employed  as  a  method  of  defining  the  meaning  of  ideas,  it 
acquires  a  more  novel  character.  When  employed  in  this  way, 
Professor  James  describes  it  as  follows :  "  To  attain  perfect 
clearness  in  our  thoughts  of  an  object,  we  need  only  consider 
what  conceivable  effects  of  a  practical  kind  the  object  may 
involve — what  sensations  we  are  to  expect  from  it,  and  what 
reactions  we  must  prepare.  Our  conception  of  these  effects, 
whether  immediate  or  remote,  is  then  for  us  the  whole  of  our 
conception  of  the  object,  so  far  as  that  conception  has  positive 
significance  at  all."  2  It  may  also  be  described  in  consequence 
of  the  various  extended  discussions  it  has  received  in  terms  of 
propositions  like  the  following :  ( i )  the  meaning  of  any  idea 
is  in  general  the  consequences  the  idea  leads  us  to  expect;  (2) 
the  actual  value  of  any  idea  for  knowledge  or  action  consists 
only  of  those  expected  consequences  which  can  be  fulfilled;  (3) 
ideas  which  do  not  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  different  expecta- 
tions are  not  different  ideas  altho  they  may  be  differently 
exprest,  and,  conversely,  ideas  are  different  only  as  they  lead 
to  the  fulfilment  of  different  expectations;  (4)  ideas  which 
can  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  no  expectation  are  ideas  without 
any  real  meaning.  The  literature  of  pragmatism  contains 
many  brilliant  illustrations  of  these  propositions,  and  the  prop- 
ositions themselves  are  apparently  so  simple  that  any  illustra- 
tion of  them  here  in  detail  may  be  omitted.  To  illustrate 
generally  the  method  of  pragmatism,  I  shall,  however,  quote 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce  and  Professor  James. 

'  Pragmatism,  p.  46. 
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"  Let  us  seek  a  clear  idea  of  Weight.  ...  To  say  that  a 
body  is  heavy  means  simply  that,  in  the  absence  of  opposing 
force,  it  will  fall.  This  (neglecting  certain  specifications  of 
how  it  will  fall,  etc.,  which  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  physicist 
who  uses  the  word)  is  evidently  the  whole  conception  of 
weight."  3 

"  In  how  many  profound  treatises  is  not  force  spoken  of  as 
a  '  mysterious  entity,'  which  seems  to  be  only  a  way  of  con- 
fessing that  the  author  despairs  of  ever  getting  a  clear  notion 
of  what  the  word  means!  In  a  recent  admired  work  on 
Analytic  mechanics,  it  is  stated  that  we  understand  precisely 
the  effect  of  force,  but  what  force  itself  is  we  do  not  under- 
stand !  This  is  simply  a  self-contradiction.  ...  If  we  know 
what  the  effects  of  force  are,  we  are  acquainted  with  every 
fact  which  is  implied  in  saying  that  a  force  exists,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  to  know."  4 

"  It  makes  not  a  single  jot  of  difference  so  far  as  the  past 
of  the  world  goes,  whether  we  deem  it  to  have  been  the  work 
of  matter  or  whether  we  think  a  divine  spirit  was  its  author. 
Imagine,  in  fact,  the  entire  contents  of  the  world  to  be  once 
for  all  irrevocably  given.  Imagine  it  to  end  this  very  moment, 
and  to  have  no  future;  and  then  let  a  theist  and  a  materialist 
apply  their  rival  explanations  to  its  history.  The  theist  shows 
how  a  God  made  it;  the  materialist  shows,  and  we  will  suppose 
with  equal  success,  how  it  resulted  from  blind  physical  forces. 
Then  let  the  pragmatist  be  asked  to  choose  between  their 
theories.  How  can  he  apply  his  test  if  a  world  is  already 
completed?  Concepts  for  him  are  things  to  come  back  into 
experience  with;  things  to  make  us  look  for  differences.  But 
by  hypothesis  there  is  to  be  no  more  experience  and  no  possi- 
ble differences  can  now  be  lookt  for.  Both  theories  have 
shown  all  their  consequences  and,  by  the  hypothesis  we  are 
adopting,  these  are  identical.  The  pragmatist  must  conse- 
quently say  that  the  two  theories,  in  spite  of  their  different- 
sounding  names,  mean  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  that  the 
dispute  is  purely  verbal."  5 

*  Illustrations  of  the  logic  of  science,  by  C.  S.  Peirce.     Popular  science  monthly 
Vol.  XII,  p.  2q$. 

4 Loc.  cit.,  p.  397.  *  Pragmatism,  by  William  James,  p.  96. 
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The  propositions  which  define  the  method  of  pragmatism 
appear,  indeed,  clear  and  unambiguous,  but  it  can  not  be 
said  that  they  have,  as  yet,  introduced  into  philosophical  dis- 
cussions much  greater  clearness  than  heretofore  existed.  They 
have,  in  fact,  created  much  confusion.  Of  the  reasons  for  this 
result,  two  seem  to  be  particularly  obvious.  One  is  the  em- 
phasis so  often  put  on  practical  effects,  and  the  other  is  the 
identification  of  practical  effects  with  the  whole  of  our  con- 
ception of  an  object.  "  Consider  what  effects,  which  might 
conceivably  have  practical  bearings,  we  conceive  the  object 
of  our  conception  to  have.  Then,  our  conception  of  these 
effects  is  the  whole  of  our  conception  of  the  object."  8 

What  distinction  do  pragmatists  intend  to  make  by  using  this 
adjective  "  practical  "  ?  As  I  follow  the  discussion,  I  am  led 
to  conclude  that  the  term  "  practical  "  is  to  be  opposed  to  the 
term  "  intellectual "  or  "  theoretical."  An  idea  may  have 
intellectual  or  theoretical  bearings,  may  lead  us  to  think  in 
certain  ways,  but  if  it  does  not  lead  us  to  act  in  certain  ways, 
pragmatism  apparently  advises  its  rejection.  I  say  "  appar- 
ently "  because  the  advice  is  far  from  clear  and  unambiguous; 
it  is  confused.  For,  consider;  if  the  distinction  between 
"  thinking  "  and  "  acting  "  is  a  genuine  distinction,  how  can 
we  possibly  conclude  that  practical  bearings,  the  effects  of 
acting,  constitute  the  only  genuine  differences  in  experience? 
But  if  the  distinction  between  "  thinking  "  and  "  acting  "  is 
not  a  genuine  distinction,  what  possible  meaning  has  the 
emphasis  on  practical  bearings?  The  confusion  which  this 
dilemma  indicates  is  as  old  as  pragmatism.  Professor  James 
says  that  Socrates  was  an  adept  at'  the  method  of  pragmatism. 
Indeed  he  was.  But  the  dialogues  of  Plato  reveal  that  Socrates 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  making  clear  to  men  into  what  con- 
fusion they  fall  when  they  try  to  define  such  ideas  as  friend- 
ship, justice,  temperance,  and  truth  solely  in  terms  of  their 
"  practical  "  bearings.  Ideas  are  undoubtedly  made  clearer  by 
discovering  what  they  lead  to.  They  lead  to  differences  in 
thinking  as  well  as  in  acting.  So  far  as  pragmatism  insists 
that  we  should  accept  the  second  sort  of  differences  and  reject 

6C.  S.  Peirce,  loc.  cit.,  p.  293. 
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the  first,  it  tends  to  make  our  ideas  confused  instead  of  clear. 
If,  however,  it  insists  that  we  should  accept  both  sorts,  it  tends 
to  confuse  its  own  idea  of  practical  bearings. 

A  second  reason  for  the  confusion  which  the  method  of 
pragmatism  has  occasioned,  appears  to  be  the  identification  of 
the  practical  effects  of  the  idea  of  an  object  with  the  whole  of 
our  conception  of  that  object.  Professor  James  has  rightly 
recognized  the  kinship  of  this  identification  with  the  medieval 
doctrine  of  nominalism.  Medieval  realists,  however,  have 
their  present-day  descendants  who  protest  loudly  against  the 
identification  of  the  whole  conception  of  an  object  with  the 
practical  effects  to  which  the  idea  of  that  object  may  lead. 
How,  these  realists  ask,  can  we  possibly  maintain  such  an 
identification  without  admitting  that  somewhere  we  have  dis- 
tinguished these  three  things:  (1)  object,  (2)  idea  of  object, 
and  (3)  the  practical  effects  to  which  the  idea  leads  ?  How  can 
we  speak  clearly  if  we  identify  the  idea  of  an  object  with  the 
practical  effects  to  which  it  carries  us?  How,  that  is,  can  one 
thing  be  the  things  it  leads  to  ?  If,  however,  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  such  an  abuse  of  speech,  that  we  are  to  identify  the 
idea  of  an  object  with  what  that  object  leads  us  to  expect,  must 
we  not  distinguish  between  the  object  and  its  leadings,  and  con- 
sequently demand  that  this  distinction  be  a  part  of  our  whole 
conception  of  the  object?  Some  pragmatists  may  dismiss  such 
questions  as  mere  quibbles.  They  may  be  such,  but  then  they 
are  quibbles  which  pragmatism  forces  to  expression,  and  that 
point  to  a  source  of  confusion  in  pragmatism  itself. 

Time  and  time  again  in  the  history  of  thought  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  identify  things  with  relations,  existence  with 
meaning,  and  always  with  the  same  result,  that  speech  be- 
comes confused  and  thought  loses  in  clearness.  Indeed,  the 
identification  is  not  sustained  by  those  who  make  it.  Mr. 
Peirce  has,  as  we  have  seen,  identified  the  existence  of  force 
with  what  we  know  of  its  effects.  Yet  in  the  same  article  he 
can  write  as  follows:  "  Different  minds  may  set  out  with  the 
most  antagonistic  views,  but  the  progress  of  investigation  car- 
ries them  by  a  force  outside  of  themselves  to  one  and  the  same 
conclusion.    This  activity  of  thought  by  which  we  are  carried, 
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not  where  we  wish,  but  to  a  foreordained  goal,  is  like  the 
operation  of  destiny.  No  modification  of  the  point  of  view 
taken,  no  selection  of  other  facts  for  study,  no  natural  bent  of 
mind  even,  can  enable  a  man  to  escape  the  predestinate  opin- 
ion. This  great  law  is  embodied  in  the  conception  of  truth 
and  reality."  '  The  realistic  quibbler  will  undoubtedly  ask, 
Is  the  whole  conception  of  that  force  outside  our  minds  which 
will  thus  eventually  and  necessarily  carry  us  all  to  one  and 
the  same  conclusion,  and  which  is  embodied  in  the  conception 
of  truth  and  reality,  nothing  but  the  "  one  and  the  same  con- 
clusion "  to  which  it  so  carries  us  ?  We  may  save  the  quotation 
by  insisting  that  it  means  only  that  if  we  all  work  long  enough 
and  industriously  enough  we  shall  all  approach  or  reach  one 
and  the  same  conclusion.  Nearly  every  one  believes  that.  But 
what  possible  light  does  it  throw  on  the  idea  of  a  force  outside 
our  minds  carrying  us  there?  Is  that  belief  our  whole  con- 
ception of  such  a  force  ?  It  may  be  all  we  know  about  such  a 
force,  but  is  there  no  difference  between  believing  that  we  may 
all  reach  the  same  conclusion,  and  believing  that  we  are  carried 
by  a  force  outside  our  minds  ?  Why,  human  history  is  scarred 
with  the  different  practical  bearings  of  these  two  beliefs! 
Pragmatism  appears  not  to  clarify  them  but  to  confuse  them. 
It  is  thus  no  wonder  that  many  doubt  that  in  turning  towards 
pragmatism,  they  are  turning  "  towards  concreteness  and  ade- 
quacy, towards  facts,  towards  action,  and  towards  power." 

It  is  unsatisfactory  to  leave  the  matter  here,  but  space 
forbids  much  further  consideration.  I  believe  that  pragma- 
tism is  marred  by  just  the  logical  inadequacy  and  confusion 
I  have  pointed  out.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to  note 
that  pragmatists  have  put  forth  not  simply — perhaps  not 
mainly — a  reconstructed  logic,  but  also  a  method  which  "  un- 
stiffens  our  theories."  Their  writings  make  for  open-minded- 
ness  and  tolerance.  More  than  this;  they  have  shown  that 
no  philosophical  theory  is  necessarily  true  because  it  has  been 
logically  deduced  from  accepted  premises,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, any  attempt  to  confine  our  view  of  the  world  and  our 
outlook  upon  life  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  philosophical 

'  Loc.  cit. ,  p.  300. 
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system  perfected  out  of  the  deductions  we  can  make  from 
what  we  already  know,  is  an  abuse  of  intelligence.  This  they 
have  done,  not  by  emphasizing  practical  bearings,  but  by  show- 
ing that  such  systems  of  philosophy  are  inadequate  both  for 
our  thinking  and  our  acting,  by  showing,  according  to  an  old 
way  of  thinking,  that  what  these  systems  lead  us  to  expect  is 
not  what  we  actually  find. 

11 

In  its  treatment  of  the  relation  between  facts  and  ideas, 
pragmatism  marks  a  rather  important  departure  from  the 
main  trend  of  modern  philosophy.  Since  Descartes  and  Locke, 
philosophy  has  been  largely  dominated  by  the  assumption  that 
facts  and  ideas  belong  to  distinct  and  exclusive  orders  of 
existence.  As,  none  the  less,  ideas  were  supposed  to  refer 
to  facts,  the  actual  reference  could  never  be  made  a  matter  of 
experience,  to  be  tested  and  judged.  In  marked  contrast  to 
this  way  of  philosophizing,  pragmatism  insists  that  experience 
taken  at  its  face  value  and  concrete  knowledge  recognize  no 
distinct  and  exclusive  orders  of  existence.  They  rather  exhibit 
facts  and  ideas  modifying  each  other,  and  the  important 
problem  is  to  discover  how  instances  of  such  reciprocal  modifi- 
cation arise,  and  how  the  process  of  modification  proceeds. 

The  distinction  between  fact  and  idea  indicates,  according  to 
pragmatism,  an  intellectual  situation  in  experience,  the  char- 
acter of  which  is  described  by  such  terms  as  "  doubt,"  "  in- 
quiry," "  hesitation,"  "  conflict,"  "  incompleteness."  That 
there  should  be  ideas  in  a  given  situation  is  proof  that  the  situa- 
tion is  incomplete,  that  it  lacks  the  facts  to  which  the  ideas 
refer.  If  Rome  exists  in  my  experience  only  in  idea,  I  am, 
of  course,  not  sojourning  in  the  Eternal  City,  but  my  expe- 
rience points  to  one  of  sojourning,  so  that  if  I  were  actually 
in  Rome,  it  would  then  be  improper  to  speak  of  Rome  as  exist- 
ing for  me  in  idea.  It  would  then  exist  for  me  in  fact.  Ideas 
are,  accordingly,  demands  for  further  experience.  They  point 
to  what  a  given  situation  eventually  needs  in  order  to  remove 
from  it  the  distinction  between  fact  and  idea  which  it  now  con- 
tains.    An  experience  with  ideas  in   it  is  an  unstable  expe- 
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rience,  and  their  function  is  to  remove  this  instability  by  ter- 
minating in  facts.  Until  they  so  terminate  the  experience  re- 
mains incomplete,  and  is  marked  by  a  sort  of  internal  dis- 
ruption, which,  at  times,  may  amount  to  a  genuine  crisis.  In 
proportion  as  an  individual  is  in  real  need  of  the  experience 
which  his  ideas  suggest  or  demand,  he  is  in  a  state  of  active 
inquiry,  with  all  his  energies  bent  on  following  the  lead  of 
his  ideas,  until  they  terminate  in  the  facts  which  render  his 
experience  complete  and  remove  the  conflict. 

We  are,  thus,  led  to  discover,  from  the  way  ideas  function 
and  terminate,  the  way  in  which  they  originate.  Were  there 
no  disruption  in  experience,  no  conflict,  no  inquiry,  no  de- 
mand for  future  facts,  there  would  be  no  ideas.  Consequently, 
we  may  say  it  is  only  when  problems  of  some  sort  arise,  and 
experience  becomes  a  situation  of  intellectual  inquiry,  that 
ideas  originate.  Or,  as  pragmatists  are  wont  to  say,  they  orig- 
inate in  situations  of  strain,  tension,  and  lack  of  adjustment. 
If  we  now  inquire  how  such  situations  themselves  arise,  we 
are  to  look  for  our  answer  in  the  processes  of  habit  formation 
and  functioning  in  the  individual.  We  react  to  the  various 
events  of  life  on  the  basis  of  the  habits  we  have  already  formed. 
So  long  as  these  prove  adequate,  experience  runs  on  smoothly, 
without  internal  disruption.  But  new  situations  render  the 
stock  of  old  habits  inadequate,  they  break  down  under  the 
strain  put  upon  them,  and  thus  compel  some  sort  of  reorgan- 
ization. It  is  then  that  the  facts  of  experience  take  on  the 
character  of  a  demand  for  further  facts,  and  ideas,  conse- 
quently, originate.  As  the  function  of  ideas  in  experience  is 
to  terminate  in  facts,  so  the  function  of  facts  is  to  originate 
ideas  when  there  arises  in  experience  the  need  for  reorgan- 
ization. 

The  distinction  between  facts  and  ideas  discloses,  thus, 
according  to  pragmatism,  not  two  distinct  and  exclusive  orders 
of  existence,  but  a  functional  and  instrumental  relation  within 
experience  itself.  Ideas  are  simply  facts  giving  rise  to  a  de- 
mand for  further  facts  when  the  complications  of  life  make 
such  a  demand  necessary;  and  this  necessity  may  vary,  nat- 
urally, from  weak  expectation  to  urgent  need.     This  instru- 
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mental  relation  between  facts  and  ideas  enables  us  to  define 
what  we  mean  by  a  valid  idea.  Considering  how  ideas  orig- 
inate, we  can  define  their  validity  only  with  reference  to  their 
termination.  The  validity  of  an  idea  consists,  therefore,  of 
the  facts  to  which  it  leads.  From  this  we  are  not  to  con- 
clude that  ideas  are  wholly  without  character  in  themselves. 
They  are  plans  of  action  motived  by  prior  habits  and  the  de- 
mand for  reorganization,  subject,  therefore,  to  the  possibility 
of  turning  out  unsuccessful  unless  they  become  modified.  But 
as  plans  of  action  they  change  the  progress  of  further  expe- 
rience, and  bring  the  actual  future  of  one's  life  to  some  extent 
within  their  own  control.  For,  in  following  their  lead,  one  is 
brought  to  facts  which,  otherwise,  might  not  exist.  Facts, 
thus,  give  rise  to  ideas  in  the  situations  in  experience  where 
reorganization  becomes  necessary;  and  ideas  lead  to  new  facts 
when  the  reorganization  is  effected.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  pragmatism  regarding  the  instrumental  relation 
between  facts  and  ideas,  and  the  functional  continuity  of  expe- 
rience.8 

This  doctrine  does  not  seem  to  occasion  particular  difficulty 
when  it  is  taken  in  its  specific  intent  to  meet  the  specific  prob- 
lems to  which  it  is  directed.  "  There  may  be,"  says  Professor 
Dewey,  "  if  you  please,  hundreds  of  realities  both  existing  and 
existing  in  experience  which  are  of  any  sort  you  please,  and 
which  are  just  what  they  are  and  just  as  they  are.  But  we  are 
not  discussing  such  presences,  for  with  respect  to  them  we  have 
and  need  to  have  no  idea ;  as  to  them  there  is  no  problem  of  a 
true  or  valid  idea;  they  do  not  at  all  come  within  the  scope  of 
reflection  as  such,  or  of  logic  or  of  any  theory  of  knowledge 
as  an  intellectual  operation."  Again :  "  As  soon  as  there  is 
question  of  anything  which  is  to  be  passed  upon  as  true  or 
false,  of  knowledge  in  the  intellectual  sense  of  that  term,  there 
is  a  reality  which  is  not  full  reality,  since  it  requires  its  own 
supplementation — which  is  not  outward  and  quantitative,  but 
inward    and    qualitative — thru    fulfilment    of    its    own    in- 

•  See  Dewey's  Studies  in  logical  theory  and  his  articles  in  Mind,  Vol.  XV,  p. 
293,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  317,  Philosophical  review.  Vol.  XV,  p.  113,  465,  and  Journal 
of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  scientific  methods.  Vol.  IV,  p.  197,  253,  309;  also 
Schiller's  Humanism  and  Studies  in  humanism. 
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tent."  °  These  statements  indicate  that  the  pragmatic  doctrine 
of  the  relation  between  facts  and  ideas  should  be  confined  to 
those  situations  in  experience  where  problems  are  in  actual 
process  of  solution.  Where  there  is  no  problem  in  the  process 
of  solving,  there  the  doctrine  is  inapplicable.  When  thus 
limited,  it  seems  as  if  the  doctrine  can  fail  of  acceptance  only 
because  it  is  not  understood.  Take  any  problem  which  one  has 
to  work  out  in  his  own  experience  and  trace  it  from  the  point 
where  it  originates  to  the  point  where  it  disappears  and  is  a 
problem  no  longer,  then,  surely,  one  finds  that  he  has  followed 
the  leading  of  what  certain  facts  have  suggested  until  the  facts 
are  found  in  which  these  suggestions  terminate.  That  is  the 
way  the  lost  man  finds  his  way  home.  That  is  the  way  the 
planet  Neptune  was  discovered.  Consequently,  I  have  said 
the  doctrine  of  pragmatism,  thus  limited,  appears  to  occasion 
no  particular  difficulty. 

And  yet  we  are  having,  both  here  and  abroad,  a  most  valiant 
and  vigorous  debate  about  truth.10  The  burning  question  is, 
Is  the  philosophy  of  Messrs.  Dewey,  James,  Schiller,  and  all 
the  other  pragmatists  true?  Seldom  has  truth  so  labored  for 
deliverance.  And  to  what  a  sorry  pass  philosophy  has  been 
brought  when  fruitful  inquiry  has  to  be  abandoned  until  phi- 
losophy has  determined  the  conception  of  truth  in  accordance 
with  which  the  truth  of  its  own  doctrines  is  to  be  determined ! 
I  sincerely  hope  that  nothing  I  may  say  will  add  to  the  existing 
confusion,  for  it  is  bad  enough  already.  Yet  I  think  it  never 
would  have  existed  if  pragmatists  had  rigorously  adhered  to 
the  limitations  suggested  by  Professor  Dewey,  and  if  their 
opponents  had  taken  greater  pains  to  understand  these  limita- 
tions. Problems  are,  it  seems  to  me,  raised  and  solved  in  the 
way  Professor  Dewey  has  shown.  The  solutions,  taken  to- 
gether, make  up  the  great  body  of  our  knowledge.  To  ask 
if  the  solutions  are  true  is  to  ask  if  the  problems  have  been 
solved.     They  either  have  been  solved  or  have  not,  and  our 

'  "The  control  of  ideas  by  facts,"  Journal  of philosophy,  psychology,  and  scientific 
methods.  Vol.  IV,  p.  257. 

10  See  recent  numbers  of  Mind  and  Journal  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
scientific  methods. 
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question  is  one  of  fact.  To  answer  the  question  we  must 
review  the  various  problems  in  their  genesis  and  their  progress 
towards  solution.  The  situation  in  which  such  a  review  takes 
place  is  one  well  deserving  definition  by  philosophers,  but  one 
which  pragmatists  seem  too  generally  to  have  overlookt.  It 
is  the  situation  wherein  the  important  distinction  between  facts 
and  ideas  is  itself  recognized  and  defined.  In  it  the  intellec- 
tualist  delights  to  sojourn,  but  he  is  prone  to  forget  that  it  is  not 
the  situation  wherein  problems  are  actively  solved.  It  has, 
too,  its  own  logic  and  metaphysics,  for  I  do  not  believe  that 
Aristotle  labored  on  it  in  vain. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  pragmatic  doctrine  of  the 
relation  between  facts  and  ideas  leads  to  confusion  only  because 
its  limitations  are  not  observed.  Because  ideas  function  in  ex- 
perience as  the  hints  which  lead  to  the  production  of  new  facts, 
we  have  heard  the  astonishing  doctrine  that  the  whole  of  ex- 
perience is  the  product  of  the  efficiency  of  ideas.  Because  it  is 
the  function  of  belief  to  issue  in  action  and  thus  find  verifica- 
tion, we  have  had  it  suggested  that  the  objects  of  belief  depend 
on  our  believing  in  them.  Because  knowledge  as  a  process 
in  experience  is  instrumental,  some  have  rushed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  knowledge  affords  no  account  of  what  our  world 
is  like,  but  only  a  convenient  means  of  satisfying  our  wants. 
How  far  pragmatists  reject  these  remarkable  doctrines  is  hard 
to  discover.  That  they  indicate  sources  of  great  misunder- 
standing, is,  I  believe,  clear. 

in 

The  great  business  of  learning  and  teaching  is  the  acquiring 
and  imparting  of  clear  ideas  about  the  world.  Any  method  by 
which  ideas  may  be  made  clear  will,  therefore,  be  naturally 
welcomed  by  students  of  education.  Make  ideas  clear  by  mak- 
ing clear  what  they  lead  to,  by  showing  what  expectations  they 
suggest,  is  the  advice  of  pragmatism.  Educators  will  not  find 
it  advice  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar.  They  may  not 
always  heed  it,  but  their  neglect  is  due  not  to  ignorance  of  the 
advice  or  to  the  belief  that  it  is  not  good,  but  rather  to  indo- 
lence and  inefficiency,  or,  more  frequently,  to  the  fact  that  it 
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is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  make  ideas  clear  in  the  way 
advised.  So  far  as  neglect  is  due  to  this  cause,  the  remedy 
is,  naturally,  in  renewed  examination  of  the  ideas  themselves. 
The  general  bearing  of  the  pragmatic  method  on  education  is, 
consequently,  not  different  from  its  bearing  on  thinking.  Its 
advice  is  obvious  and  insistent,  but  requires  no  extensive  eluci- 
dation. There  are,  however,  readily  recognized  cases  where 
the  application  of  the  advice  is  worth  special  attention.  I  shall 
note  one  of  these. 

Thinking  tends  rapidly  to  become  abstract  in  the  interest 
of  economy.  It  takes  short-cuts  to  results  and  the  means  it 
employs  to  this  end  are  abstract  and  general  ideas.  It  is  here 
that  the  processes  of  learning  and  exposition  are  most  difficult 
and  most  important,  and  it  is  here  that  ideas  are,  often,  any- 
thing but  clear.  Consequently  pragmatism  becomes  particu- 
larly insistent  at  this  point.  Mathematics  affords  one  of  a 
number  of  excellent  illustrations,  and  I  would,  in  this  con- 
nection, recount  a  conversation  I  once  had  with  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Hinton.  He  stated  that  he  had  long  ago  become 
skeptical  of  numbers  and  gave,  his  reason  in  the  form  of  this 
problem :  If  a  cake  is  divided  among  four  boys,  each  boy  will 
receive  a  quarter,  because  1  -j-  4  =  y± ;  if  it  is  divided  between 
two  boys,  each  will  receive  a  half;  because  I  -f-  2  =  J^ ;  sim- 
ilarly, one  boy  would  receive  the  whole  cake;  now  if  you 
imagine  a  half-boy  and  divide  the  cake,  a  half-boy  will  receive 
two  cakes,  because  1  -f-  y2  =  2 — where  does  the  other  cake 
come  from?  Mr.  Hinton's  reason  for  skepticism  may  be  amus- 
ing, but  it  clearly  indicates  the  wide-spread  appreciation  of 
the  old  rhyme  ending,  "  And  fractions  drive  me  mad."  A  half 
of  a  boy  is  doubtless  a  fraction  thereof,  but  endless  confusion 
results  from  supposing  that  the  meaning  of  the  arithmetical 
abstraction  J/2  is  the  half  of  a  boy.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  so  many  persons  have  difficulty  when  asked  to  divide  % 
byxV?  They  may  follow  the  well-known  rule,  but  be  utterly 
unable  to  make  clear  to  themselves  or  others  the  meaning 
of  the  operation.  What  is  true  of  this  illustration  is  true 
of  many  studies.  How  to  perform  operations  is  taught  and 
memorized,  but  what  the  operations  mean  is  neglected.    I  can 
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not  refrain  from  adding  that  in  this  neglect  is  found  the  chief 
reason  why  education  in  industrial,  technical,  and  professional 
subjects  is  so  often  despised  as  not  making  for  culture.  It 
certainly  does  make  for  culture  when  it  heeds  the  advice  of 
pragmatism. 

Pragmatism  also  emphasizes  a  principle  of  education  to 
which  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  in  recent  years,  the 
principle,  namely,  that  insists  that  there  shall  be  as  great  an 
amount  of  continuity  in  education  as  possible;  subjects  should 
lead  into  each  other  and  their  correlations  should  be  observed. 
This  principle  is  a  natural  educational  corollary  of  the  prag- 
matic doctrine  of  the  relation  between  facts  and  ideas.  For 
experience,  according  to  that  doctrine,  is  a  functional  con- 
tinuity. To  disregard  that  continuity  is,  consequently,  to 
impede  the  process  of  learning.  Many  teachers,  and  college 
and  university  teachers  in  particular,  often  have  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  strain  to  which  the  minds  of  students  are  subjected 
on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  of  study. 
Students  often  pass,  during  three  or  four  consecutive  hours, 
under  the  instruction  of  as  many  teachers  in  as  many  different 
and  unrelated  subjects.  The  result  may  be,  accidentally,  edu- 
cation; it  is,  more  often,  distraction.  Educators  have  dis- 
covered this  difficulty  and  are  seeking  to  remedy  it,  without 
the  aid  of  pragmatism,  but  pragmatism  re-enforces  their  efforts 
with  a  suggestive  philosophy  regarding  the  functional  con- 
tinuity of  experience. 

The  principle  of  continuity  is,  I_  believe,  almost  entirely 
neglected  in  the  important  matter  of  students'  reading.  Indeed, 
the  educational  value  of  reading  is  itself  too  much  neglected. 
Inquiry  into  this  matter  reveals  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
can  not  be  too  severely  condemned,  and  which  most  impera- 
tively demands  pragmatic  treatment.  We  devote  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  discussion  over  courses  of  study,  but  I  believe  that 
a  good  deal  of  that  time  could  be  much  better  devoted  to  the 
arrangement  of  yearly  courses  of  correlated  reading.  And  I 
believe,  too,  that  the  work  of  teachers  would  be  increased  in 
efficiency  if  they  had  fewer  recitations  to  conduct,  and  could 
give  part  of  their  time  to  the  supervision  of  such  courses. 
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Pragmatism  would,  naturally,  aim  at  systematizing  the 
whole  of  instruction  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  continuity, 
and  thus  emphasize  again  well-known  tendencies  in  education. 
It  would  aim  to  introduce  subjects  into  the  general  course  of 
study  at  the  times  when  these  subjects  are  needed  for  the 
extension  of  knowledge  already  acquired.  It  would  make 
against  the  tendency  to  insist  on  certain  subjects  on  the  ground 
that  they  may  prove  of  advantage  to  the  student  in  later  life. 
It  would,  consequently,  promote  experimental  inquiry  into  the 
relative  educational  value  of  different  subjects,  and  the  times 
when  they  are  most  effectively  presented.  It  would  make  the 
point  of  departure  in  the  education  of  individual  students  the 
student  himself  and  his  environment,  and  thus  work  upward. 
It  would  not  make  that  point  of  departure  some  supposed  posi- 
tion which  the  student  might  eventually  attain,  and  so  work 
downward.  In  short,  it  would  minimize  the  conception  of 
education  as  a  preparation  for  life,  and  magnify  the  conception 
of  it  as  an  experiment  in  living,  a  discipline  in  present  excel- 
lence. Those  who  believe  in  these  tendencies  probably  have  not 
learned  of  them  first  from  pragmatism,  but  they  will  find  in 
the  pragmatic  doctrine  of  the  relation  between  facts  and  ideas 
a  philosophy  which  supports  them  and  a  source  of  genuine 
encouragement. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge 

Columbia  University 


Ill 

CAN  WE  STEM  THE  TIDE? 

In  a  previous  article,1  I  made  an  attempt  to  indicate  some 
dangers  of  the  contemporary  situation  in  academic  education. 
The  conditions  noted  then  appeared  hopeless  enough,  because, 
as  was  hinted,  they  root  in  social  movements  that  can  not  be 
escaped.  Accordingly,  by  way  of  preface  to  further  and,  if 
possible,  constructive,  inquiry,  one  may  try  to  outline  this 
deep-seated  popular  tendency.  And,  to  gain  a  fair  point  of 
departure,  one  may  adopt  a  popular  declaration. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Daily  telegraph  a  corre- 
spondent, who  signs  himself  "  An  American,"  writes  as  fol- 
lows:— "  Some  of  us  return  from  Europe  to  America  humbled; 
but,  alas!  many  of  us  glide  over  our  deficiencies  and  return 
more  '  cocky  '  than  ever,  claiming  a  monopoly  of  virtues  and 
of  mechanical  contrivances.  We  have  the  best  food  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  of  it,  we  proclaim  proudly.  That  the 
American  house  is  superlatively  heated  by  hot  air,  steam,  and 
hot  water  is  as  much  a  matter  of  self-congratulation  as  that 
we  are  cleaner  than  the  Italians,  less  given  to  frivolity  than 
the  French,  and  better  drest  than  the  Germans.  The  American, 
who  returns  convinced  of  his  nation's  superiority  in  all  points, 
asserts  that  his  bathroom,  with  hot  and  cold  water  plunges, 
showers,  and  sprays,  is  worth  more  than  all  the  marble  halls 
and  moldy  fountains  of  Europe,  and  that  he  would  not  ex- 
change his  skyscrapers,  with  their  permeating  telephone  and 
lightning-express  elevators,  for  any  palace  in  Europe.  He 
glories  in  the  vestibuled  trains,  with  their  plush,  plate-glass, 
and  polished-wood  diners,  sleepers,  and  parlor-cars.  The 
omnipresent  overcrowded  trolley,  and  the  rumble  of  the  ele- 
vated are  to  him  signs  of  progress  in  which  his  land  is  far  in 
the  lead.    He  breathes  excitement,  confusion,  and  danger,  and 

1  See  "Transition  or  what?"  Educational  Review,  May,  1907. 
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is  bewildered  by  it."  All  things  considered,  the  American 
who  views  the  matter  from  this  standpoint  can  defend  his 
conclusions — and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  In  some  obvious 
aspects  of  things  governmental,  commercial,  and  educational, 
he  is  able  to  admonish  the  earth. 

True  or  false,  justifiable  wholly  or  in  small  part,  these  be 
mighty  texts  and,  after  their  kind  always,  demand  varied 
exegesis  and  examination.  On  the  side  of  higher  education,  at 
least,  they  may  be  interpreted  to  passing  strange  inferences. 
For  example,  they  combine  to  tell  us  why  the  universities  tend 
to  become  the  prey  of  the  bourgeoisie.  "  Success,"  "  progress," 
"  expert  knowledge,"  and  like  legends  are  carved  high  and 
deep  and  large  over  the  academic  doors.  We  read  misleading 
advertisements  about  places  "  where  a  man  may  learn  any- 
thing." We  hear  of  "  democratic  "  and  "non-sectarian  "  insti- 
tutions, and  of  many  other  big,  misty  affairs.  But,  so  long 
as  folk  do  not  stop  to  inquire,  and  inquire  closely,  what  these 
proud  epithets  import,  one  may  conclude  safely  that  they  savor 
of  labels  set  up  by  the  uninitiated  for  self-bamboozlement. 
For,  as  the  main  fundamental  disciplines,  religion,  philosophy, 
and  science — strange  bedfellows  for  once — combine  to  show, 
things  never  are  what  they  seem,  and  names  never  imply  just 
what  they  appear  to  tell.  It  is  impossible  to  view  the  university 
as  an  artificial  construction  set  up,  in  some  ascetic  plane,  mid- 
most an  alien  environment.  As  a  social  experiment  and  func- 
tion, it  partakes  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  society  it 
serves.  It  is  a  revelation  far  more  than  a  bare,  unrelated  fact. 
Our  conceptions  of  it,  like  the  uses  to  which  we  put  it,  happen 
to  be  commentaries  upon  our  ideals  and  desires  for  the  conduct 
of  life. 

Thus, I  repeat,  the  universities  tend  to  become  the  prey  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  And  by  this  I  mean  to  imply  that  the  bourgeois 
spirit  is  forcing  entrance  into  that  portion  of  the  academic 
organization  whence,  in  my  judgment,  it  should  be  excluded 
rigorously — the  undergraduate  department  of  the  Arts  faculty. 
The  reasons  seem  plain.  A  definite  reading  of  "  Success  " 
sways  us.  Immediate  victory,  the  result  of  immediate  use  of 
professionalized  preparation,  dominates  the  people,  and  has 
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infected  the  entire  educational  system.  So  obsessed  of  this 
are  we,  that  we  never  pause  to  reflect  whether  the  opportunism, 
necessarily  resultant,  does  not  spell  inevitably  ultimate  weak- 
ness and  failure.  For  success  amounts  to  nothing  save  in  the 
career  of  a  man  who  has  been  so  molded  as  to  be  able  to  turn 
it  to  humane  ends.  Education  for  its  consequences  in  the 
minting  of  such  and  such  men  is,  therefore,  fighting  a  hope- 
less battle.  Because  our  society  is  set  upon  one  kind  of  success, 
our  education  is  apt  to  be  flabby,  in  that  it  produces  few  edu- 
cated folk.  We  fail  in  this  respect,  for,  altho  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  ceaseless  clamor  about  education,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  are  not  discussing  this,  but  ends  external  to  it  entirely. 
In  its  highest  reaches — those  proper  to  a  university — education 
produces  distinctively  differentiated  individuals;  we  are  em- 
ploying it  more  and  more  to  turn  out  an  immense  number  of 
identical  spools,  all  fitted  to  find  place  in  a  huge,  undifferen- 
tiated bourgeois  stratum. 

Similarly,  we  have  concluded  that  all  progress  relates  to 
mechanical  contrivances,  to  buildings,  equipment,  methods,  and 
so  forth.  We  never  inquire  if  it  have  aught  to  do  with  the 
production  of  virtue,  much  less  of  wisdom.  So,  our  least 
progressive  neighbors  are  precisely  those  who  define  and  dic- 
tate our  terminus.  Education  has  become  a  slave  to  things 
which  possess  no  universal  relation  to  it.  Its  mission  seems  to  be- 
gin and  end  with  quiescent  conformity  to  a  predetermined  type 
of  life.  Very  naturally,  then,  the  fact  that,  when  operating  in 
a  free  atmosphere,  it  issues  in  personalities  who  defy  this  type 
and  all  its  works,  has  not  dawned  upon  us.  When  our  young 
men  should  be  dreaming  dreams,  our  universities  so  contrive 
that  they  must  be  imitating  "  practical  "  life,  spending  their 
precious,  unreturning  hours  over  the  banal  mysteries  of  add- 
ing-machines,  commercial  bookkeeping,  and  methods  of  lum- 
bering, milling,  and  marketing — things  admirable  in  their 
place,  but  alien  quite  here.  Trained  to  colossal  sobriety  over 
the  gravid  possibilities  of  a  comfortable  livelihood,  they  are 
dedicated,  contrariwise,  to  frivolous  ignorance  about  man  him- 
self in  his  profoundest  needs.  Forced  to  regard  themselves  as 
the  choice  products  of  education,  they  are  barred,  unless  by 
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happy  accident,  from  any  sense  of  that  deep  calling  unto  deep 
which  is  the  only  true  education  of  a  human  being.  The  "ex- 
pert," thus  let  loose  for  its  punishment,  upon  the  people  who 
shout  for  him,  is  that  paradoxical  animal — an  "  educated  " 
man  who  knows  nothing  about  the  relative  values  of  life. 

The  obvious  fact  is  that  contemporary  arrangements  com- 
mand wonder,  if  hardly  admiration,  mainly  because  they  unite 
to  illustrate  an  imperishable  fallacy.  Their  foundation  reposes 
on  the  sand  of  identification  of  instruction  with  education. 
Now,  whatever  education  may  be,  it  is  not  a  grave  and  reputa- 
ble species  of  edification.  Its  eternal  object  is  to  convince  man- 
kind of  judgment  and  destiny,  to  furnish  standards,  which  each 
must  work  out  for  himself  in  fear  and  trembling,  whereby  one 
may  estimate  what  ought  to  rank  highest  with  a  being  fash- 
ioned as  he  is.  It  exists,  not  to  inoculate  him  against  ideas, 
but  against  the  dangers  or  inanities  of.  some  ideas.  But,  with 
us,  so  far  from  accomplishing  anything  of  this  kind,  it  ends 
rather  in  a  condition  more  or  less  deserving  of  the  description 
set  down  in  such  scathing  terms  by  Carlyle.  "  Talk  not  flow- 
ing anywhither  like  a  river,  but  spreading  everywhither  in  in- 
extricable currents  and  regurgitations  like  a  lake  or  sea;  terri- 
bly deficient  in  definite  goal  or  aim,  nay  often  in  logical 
intelligibility;  zvhat  you  were  to  believe  or  do,  on  any  earthly 
or  heavenly  thing,  obstinately  refusing  to  appear  from  it.  So 
that,  most  times,  you  felt  logically  lost;  swamped  near  to 
drowning  in  this  tide  of  ingenious  vocables,  spreading  out 
boundless  as  if  to  submerge  the  world."  -  Destiny  has  so 
eventuated  that  the  unfortunate  graduate  defends  nothing, 
because  he  has  never  been  taught  that  a  disinterested  view  of 
life  constitutes  the  prelude  to  anything  worth  defense.  His 
training — university  training,  think  of  the  shame  of  it! — 
stamps  him  more  and  more  into  this  world,  instead  of  raising 
him  above  it  .  And  the  blame?  "The  whole  blame  for  this 
condition,  of  which  many  people  complain,  rests  upon  them- 
selves. They  want  honesty  and  moral  earnestness  in  men 
whom  they  insist  shall  be  in  the  position  of  both  master  and 
servant.     Their  notion  of  honesty,  when  examined,  turns  out 

'  Life  of  John  Sterling,  p.  48  (London,  1871). 
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to  mean  slavish  obedience  in  serving  their  illusions,  not  in  tell- 
ing the  strict  truth.  The  parishioner  asks  his  pastor  to  teach 
him  the  gospel  and  then  holds  the  purse  strings  as  a  check 
against  being  told  what  he  does  not  like.  The  same  man  will 
insist  that  philosophy  shall  defend  his  faith  or  be  silenced.  He 
has  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  qualifications  for  solving 
the  problems  of  the  universe,  but  he  has  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  power  of  his  money  to  preserve  his  creed  and  buy  equivo- 
cal phrases  in  his  support  which  flatter  his  pride  as  much  as 
they  deceive  his  judgment.  He  never  concedes  the  rights 
which  he  arrogates  to  himself,  but  imagines  that  other  people's 
intellects  are  pliable  to  the  methods  of  arbitrary  power  instead 
of  logic.  He  simply  creates  a  situation  in  which  the  intellect 
exercises  its  functions  under  a  policy  of  silence,  and  conscience 
suspends  its  obligations  until  chance  may  bring  about  a  better 
and  freer  world  for  its  influence."  3  Education  for  use  has 
"  won  its  victory  in  every  field  by  disclaiming  the  function  or 
duty  of  discussing  "  human  nature.  So  your  finely  formulated 
product  of  flooding  utilitarianism  has  contrived  to  become  all 
things  to  all  men;  but  at  a  price — he  is  nothing  to  himself, 
nothing  but  another  "  piece "  in  his  sumptuously  equipped 
shop. 

History  bears  steadfast  witness  that  this  sort  of  thing  can 
not  go  on  forever.  Already  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the 
professional,  and  even  the  technical,  faculties  experience  dis- 
content. An  unfailing  supply  of  apprentices,  higher  grade  than 
a  generation  back,  but  apprentices  nevertheless,  palls  as  the 
sole  accomplishment.  Frankly  dedicated  to  professional  prep- 
aration for  practice,  as  these  organs  are,  they  must  be  left 
to  work  out  their  qwii  salvation.  The  real  problem  centers  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  Arts  faculty  from  this  bondage.  Is  it, 
or  is  it  not,  to  lose  itself  in  a  maze  of  petty  professionalisms? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  to  educate  men,  rather  than  to  instruct 
foresters,  clerks,  salesmen,  agents,  pedagogs,  in  their  fecund 
kinds?    Can  we  stem  the  strong  tide  running  in  this  direction? 

It  is  apposite  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  little,  if  any,  hope  of 
such  results  can  be  encouraged  till  we  extrude  some  cant,  possi- 

'  James  H.  Hyslop,  in  The  international  quarterly.  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  p.  313. 
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bly  hypocrisy.  It  can  not  be  too  clearly  discerned  that  all  is 
not  well  with  the  Arts  faculty.  Its  activities  dominated,  as 
they  are,  by  supposed  "  practical  "  references,  lapse  into  philis- 
tine  opportunism,  an  attitude  destructive  of  disinterested  search 
for  knowledge,  as  of  pure  passion  for  education.  Conse- 
quently, the  subject  of  instruction,  as  valuable  in  itself,  pales 
in  an  atmosphere  analogous  to  that  which  fetters  philosophical 
or  theological  or  economic  teaching  when  the  kind  of  results 
to  be  reached  are  dictated  beforehand.  For,  hypocrisy  about 
"  practise  "  can  breed  as  easily  and  noxiously  as  when  induced 
by  unchastened  dogma.  The  teacher  who  says,  "  See  what  a 
preparation  my  subject  offers  for  your  professional  career," 
is  just  as  out  of  place  in  an  Arts  faculty  as  he  who  proclaims, 
"See  how  my  teaching  squares  with  the  preconceived  ideas 
of  your  sect,  of  your  party."  Verily  we  have  exchanged  the 
old  bondage  for  a  new  one,  more  dangerous,  because  less 
obvious  and,  apparently,  by  all  odds  more  defensible.  Hence 
our  irremediable  drift  toward  averaging  down,  and  our  thral- 
dom to  school  methods  in  the  A.E.  course. 

Provided  we  are  clear  about  this  pervasive  hypocrisy,  the 
business  on  hand  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be,  not  to  deny 
or  flout  our  conditions,  but  to  think  them  thru  frankly  and 
boldly. 

To  be  candid  with  ourselves,  let  us  see,  to  begin  with,  what 
the  undergraduate  department  of  the  Arts  faculty  accomplishes 
on  a  dead  level.  Plainly,  it  caters  for  the  average  man  first 
and  foremost.  Its  purpose,  as  I  have  heard  it  stated,  is  to 
"  provide  a  general  education  for  the  boys  (and  girls)  of  our 
constituents."  Unfortunately,  this  end  is  pursued  under  sev- 
eral audacious  limitations.  The  elective  system  has  resulted  in 
deliquescence  of  the  whole  course.  The  credit  system  has  re- 
sulted in  deliquescence  of  all  tests.  Not  that  efforts  to  counter- 
act the  evil  are  lacking.  Once  the  student  has  taken  the  plunge, 
and  indicated  his  choice,  schoolboy  methods  lay  hold  upon  him 
and  force  him  to  "  toe  the  mark  "  day-in,  day-out.  A  freedom, 
presupposing  clear-cut  purpose  and  mature  judgment,  envelops 
him  till  he  fills  his  election  blank.  Thereafter,  the  existence  of 
this   poised  character,   or   even   of   a   personality   demanding 
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development,  is  quietly  ignored,  and  far  too  little  room  remains 
for  those  promptings  to  self-realization  which  ought,  emphatic- 
ally, to  be  the  glory  of  an  Arts  faculty.  Thus,  we  place  so 
many  small  burdens  upon  the  undergraduate  that,  as  he  often 
confesses  toward  the  close  of  his  senior  year,  the  big  things 
escape  him  all  too  easily.  It  is  not  "  educative  "  merely  to  be 
ready  to  escape  "  flunking  "  in  the  classroom.  It  is  not  "  edu- 
cative "  merely  to  be  prepared  to  obtain  a  bare  pass  in  the 
terminal  examination.  No  doubt  a  certain  species  of  adroit- 
ness, like  a  certain  species  of  meager  omniscience,  may  eventu- 
ate under  such  stimuli.  But  these  are  not  calculated  to  enlarge 
that  constructive  interest  which  alone  can  vivify  the  spirit, 
or  to  elicit  that  power  to  sift  evidence  and  that  independence 
to  judge  of  relative  values  which  alone  place  a  man  in  pos- 
session of  himself.  The  short  flight,  from  day  to  day,  over  a 
prescribed  lesson,  spells  disaster  at  once  to  the  originality  of 
the  student  and  to  his  spontaneity  of  intellect.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  successfully  that  this 
plan  works  well  enough  for  the  middling  average.  But  it 
inhibits  precisely  that  kind  of  ability  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Arts  faculty  to  discover,  encourage,  and  tend — the  man 
who  should  be  its  contribution  to  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
natio^  and  therefore  its  justification. 

Furthermore,  the  credit  system,  with  its  petty  class  exam- 
inations and  their  call  for  a  diminutive  pass,  operates  in  the 
same  direction.  Stimulating  after  a  fashion,  it  fails  both  to 
stimulate  enough  and  in  the  right  way.  As  an  external  per- 
suader it  may  be  preventive  of  "  miching  mallecho";  as  a 
means  for  the  education  of  individuality  or  power  it  amounts 
to  little  or  nothing. 

Now,  all  general  education  happens  to  rest  on  a  supremely 
practical  basis.  Not,  indeed,  the  "  practise  "  of  the  dentist 
or  horse-doctor  or  cabinet-maker.  But  the  practice  inseparable 
from  the  fact  that  a  human  being  must  live  a  humane  life. 
Each  one  is  bound  to  reckon  with  himself  about  the  relative 
values  of  affairs  open  to  a  man.  The  office  of  general  educa- 
tion, in  its  higher  range — that  of  the  university — is  to  place 
folk  in  a  position  to  adjust  their  bearings  with  some  approach 
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to  poise  and  justice.  Its  object  may  be  summed  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  fine  phrase — to  impart  "  a  just  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  great  affairs."  I  submit  that  our  schoolboy  methods, 
on  the  contrary,  tend  to  produce  an  unjust  sense  of  the  great- 
ness, at  every  moment,  of  little,  non-significant  things;  of  things 
that  is,  over  which  small  persons  pause  to  their  deception;  of 
things  which,  on  the  other  hand,  burden  original  spirits  to 
their  grave  injury.  Above  all,  they  prevent  the  growth  of  that 
personal  devotion  to  truth  for  its  own  royal  sake — the  mint- 
mark  of  the  adequately  educated  man.  If  the  ordinary 
standards  of  honesty,  bedraggled  sore  in  the  maelstrom  of 
affairs,  suffice  your  perfected  graduate,  then  farewell  to  the 
Arts  faculty  as  a  "  preparation  for  life."  To  illustrate:  noth- 
ing in  my  professional  career  has  cut  me  more  deeply  than  the 
information  that  a  graduate,  to  whom  I  had  tried  to  teach 
ethics,  and  who  had  attained  a  seat  in  a  certain  legislature, 
was  notorious  as  the  "  smallest  grafter "  in  that  eminently 
respectable  body.  Blame  may  be  his,  but  more  shame  to  the 
methods  which  effected  nothing  to  render  his  soul  superior 
to  this  miserable  mistake. 

"The  Devil  he  blew  an  outward  breath,  for  his  heart  was  free  from  care: — 
'Ye  have  scarce  the  soul  of  a  louse,'  he  said,  'but  the  roots  of  sin  are  there.'  " 

If  the  Arts  faculty  only  offers  the  average  man  new  means  of 
self-aggrandizement,  it  must  be  baptized  the  seedplot  of  the 
worst  species  of  skepticism — skepticism  ending  in  the  view  that 
human  nature  seeks  an  irremediable  level;  and  of  the  worst 
species  of  folly — 'the  folly  resultant  from  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  ends  worth  while  and  ends  unworthy  in  the 
career  of  a  humane  being.  Meseems,  our  methods  do  not  seem 
suited  specially  to  draw  the  man  out  from  the  hobbledehoy,  who 
giggles  over  the  eternal  verities.  Personal  distinction,  re- 
sponsible to  itself  and  contemptuous  of  cheap  evasions,  lies 
far  from  their  conscious  purpose. 

Of  course,  this  aspect  of  the  case  presents  a  reverse  side. 
To  what  extent  have  we  evolved  any  definite  plan  for  seeking, 
nurturing,  and,  beyond  aught  else,  stamping  with  the  definite 
marks  that  are  its  due,  distinguished  talent  or  evident  natural 
ability?  What  inducements  do  we  extend  to  attainment  which  is 
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able,  and  often  anxious,  to  lift  itself  out  of  the  otiose  pass  ruck? 
Capable  students  have  answered  these  questions  time  and  again. 
They  have  exprest  themselves  to  me  many  a  time  as  follows: 
"  Why  go  for  more  than  a  bare  pass?  There  is  no  call.  We 
receive  kudos  and  recognition  from  the  academic  community 
when  we  edit  college  publications,  when  we  acquire  prominence 
in  undergraduate  '  politics,'  when  we  lead  the  musical  clubs, 
when  we  perform  feats  on  the  athletic  field.  All  these  assume 
the  guise  of  achievements,  because  they  are  judged  by  stand- 
ards which  appeal  to,  are  understood  of  all.  But,  if  we  out- 
class our  fellows  in  scholarship  or  insight,  in  the  affairs  which 
it  is  the  prime  end  of  a  university  to  encourage,  nobody  hears 
or  cares  aught  about  it;  even  the  staff,  for  the  most  part,  makes 
no  sign.  And,  at  the  close,  we  are  A.B.'d  with  the  veriest 
nincompoop,  sluggard,  or  trifler  of  the  year."  In  the  main, 
this  argument  happens  to  be  unanswerable.  The  facts,  when 
set  down  in  this  cold  style,  are  calculated  to  astound.  And 
yet  the  academic  world  continues  to  wonder  why  the  profession 
of  higher  teaching  fails  to  draw  a  fairer  proportion  of  the 
available  brains  of  the  land ! 

Nor  does  the  indictment  end  here.  Certain  quarters  are 
notorious  for  their  suspicion  of  ideas,  for  their  superstitious 
cult  of  "  safety."  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  smile,  and  to 
pass  the  remark  that  like  draws  like.  The  portentous  thing  is 
that  the  Arts  faculty  should  be  the  last  place  on  earth  where 
such  treachery  can  find  footing,  much  less  approval.  High 
treason  to  the  intellect  intrenched  in  what  purports  to  be  the 
mental  training  ground  of  the  public  mind  were,  surely,  truth 
stranger  than  fiction.  Nevertheless,  "  'tis  true  'tis  pity ;  and  pity 
'tis  'tis  true."  Obviously,  the  origins  lie  in  conditions  which 
our  pastors  and  masters  have  no  interest  to  diagnose.  With  the 
logicians,  these  may  be  termed  accidents,  possibly  inseparable 
accidents,  of  regnant  social  tendencies.  The  important  point 
is  that  they  inhere,  not  in  what  we  accomplish,  but  rather  in 
all  that  we  avoid.  The  more  need  to  open  our  eyes,  if  only 
to  see  men  as  trees  walking.  As  I  understand  an  Arts  faculty, 
it  offers  the  gateway  to  that  larger  world  of  ideas  which  every 
educated  man  must  reckon  to  see  once  before  he  dies — on  a 
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dim  horizon,  maybe,  in  many  cases,  but  a  horizon  displayed 
inflexibly  and  persistently,  nevertheless.  It  exists  to  evoke  the 
vision  in  which,  if  but  a  fleeting  moment, 

"as  one  arisen 
Out  of  some  sepulchre  I  sense  the  truth 
In  new  strength." 

Sensible  of  all  these  distasteful  things,  it  is  to  be  recognized 
frankly  that  efforts  to  escape  contemporary  conditions,  peculiar 
to  our  society  and  country,  savor  of  quixotry.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  universities  forego  control  or  direction  of  these  circum- 
stances, they  abandon  their  plain  duty.  Things  do  not  merely 
take  an  inevitable  course :  they  are  borne  by  men  and,  to  this 
extent,  can  be  guided  one  way  rather  than  another.  For 
example  (illustrating  also  the  encroachments  of  the  bourgeois 
spirit),  many  suppose  "democracy"  in  a  university  to  imply 
that  there  everything  must  be  taught  in  a  fair  field  without 
favor;  they  omit  all  reference  to  comparative  educational 
values.  Yet  a  slight  acquaintance  with  history  serves  to  show 
that  the  Studium  Generate  never  meant  anything  of  the  kind. 
This  was,  indeed;  a  pure  democracy,  in  the  sole  proper  sense 
of  the  term — an  institution  where  the  advantages  offered  were 
free  to  all  who  might  present  themselves.  Similarly,  the  A.B. 
degree  implied  a  certain  curriculum  calculated  to  educate,  and 
did  not  spread  itself  so  as  to  issue  in  such  confusion  of  subject- 
matter,  such  "  democracy  "  of  studies  so-called,  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  following :  "  bachelor  of  arts,  laureate  of  arts,  sister 
of  arts,  bachelor  of  agriculture,  bachelor  of  civil  engineering, 
bachelor  of  liberal  arts,  bachelor  of  mining  engineering,  bach- 
elor of  letters,  bachelor  of  laws,  bachelor  of  divinity,  laureate 
of  science,  bachelor  of  medicine,  bachelor  of  music,  bachelor 
of  philosophy,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  pedagogy." 
This  Walpurgis  hotch-potch  seems  to  me  capable  of  very 
simple  explanation,  one  arising  from  the  bias  that  men  have 
been  lending  to  events.  For  several  generations  we  have  ex- 
pected far  too  much  of  education.  We. have  regarded  our 
scholastic  system  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  as  an  apparatus 
fitted  to  reform  society,  to  elevate  it,  to  guard  it  against  new 
evils  as  to  stamp  out  ancient  abuses.    Accordingly,  wandering 
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midmost  this  multitude  of  foggy  aims,  we  have  lost  grip  upon 
the  essential  situation.    Education  can  not  save  from  such  fate; 
this  is  not  its  prime  end,  forms,  possibly,  no  part  of  its  func- 
tion.   Its  office  is  to  diffuse  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence, 
to  make  plain  the  demands  prerequisite  to  grasp  of  truth,  to 
diffuse  knowledge,  to  humanize  men  and  thus  help  them  to  loose 
themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  conventional,  the  gross,  the 
foolish.  Thanks  to  prevalent  fallacies,  and  the  consequent  nimbus 
set  around  the  educational  system,  we  have  missed  the  central 
problem :  What  is  the  kind  of  education  best  calculated  to  sub- 
serve these  offices;  how  can  it  accomplish  its  purposes  most 
effectively  and  efficiently?     Plainly  enough,  preparation  for 
this  or  that  kind  of  career — buying  or  selling,  healing  bodies 
or  souls — will  not  aid  in  essentials.     And  our  present  unrest 
witnesses  that  we  begin — just  begin — to  become  dimly  aware 
of  this.    In  a  word,  education  is  an  incident  of  a  much  larger 
whole  than  pot-boiling  in  any  shape.    That  is  to  say,  its  object 
is  to  help  transform  our  outlook  upon  life;  but  this  can  be 
done  only  on  one  condition — that,  first  of  all,  it  has  placed  us 
in  a  better  position  to  understand  human  nature  and  the  char- 
asteristic  demands  of  human  nature,  which  happen  to  express 
themselves  in  the  great  fields  of  pure  science,   morals,   art, 
and  religion.     Unaware  of  this,  we  entertain  copious  doubts 
as  to  what  education  is  really;  so  we  judge  it  by  practical  aims, 
not  clear  whether  it  possesses  any  value  in  itself.    We  bolster 
it  up  by  reference  to  more  or  less  fragmentary  ends  in  a 
possible  or  probable  career.    Accordingly,  education  itself  tends 
to  disappear  in  a  mob  of  quasi-educational  efforts.     Careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things,  the  bourgeoisie  hold1  defensi- 
ble rule;  and  we,  unapprehended  of  the  better  part,  can  put  forth 
no  concerted  effort  to  stem  what  we  know  for  a  stream  of 
ruinous  adulteration. 

As  for  the  question  of  constructive  reform;  the  man  who 
would  reform  the  universe  requires  to  be  reminded,  as  a  rule, 
that  reform,  like  charity,  begins  at  home.  In  present  circum- 
stances, then,  the  problem  does  not  circle  so  much  round  possi- 
ble alterations  in  our  educational  machinery — commonly  called 
reforms — as  round  perception  of  the  unobserved  dangers  that 
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beset  us.  For,  to  be  quite  direct,  the  evils  originate  far  more 
in  public  opinion  and  its  unwise  demands  than  in  our  universi- 
ties. In  a  word,  the  ends  stand  in  need  of  transformation 
rather  than  the  means.  Readjust  demands  and  the  orientation 
of  institutions  will  follow.  Clear  consciousness  of  our  current 
situation  must  precede  rational  changes. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  our  much-belauded  schemes  as  they 
exist  today  spell  disaster  to  the  realization  of  the  intellectual 
resources  of  the  community.  So  far  as  the  Arts  faculty  is  con- 
cerned, we  observe  everywhere  that  men  whose  bent  or  endow- 
ments fit  them  to  extend  the  sphere  of  human  acquirement,  or 
to  penetrate  nature's  secrets,  so  as  to  give  humanity  increased 
control  over  physical  forces,  are  directed — literally  directed, 
observe — to  so-called  practical  channels,  where  they  accom- 
plish no  more  than  the  weaving  of  so  many  gross  of  additional 
handkerchiefs,  or  help  build  so  many  extra  miles  of  railroad 
track;  they  are  condemned,  for  a  bare  livelihood,  to  repeat 
operations  over  and  over  again,  and  so  lose  themselves  in  the 
whirlpool  of  mere  mechanical  tradition.  Society  insists  that 
they  become  manufacturers  or  clerks  or  rodmen,  and  forgets 
entirely  to  point  out  that  they  are,  first  and  foremost,  human 
beings.  All  these  external  plans  can  be  carried  out  by  a  cer- 
tain type;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  they  should 
absorb  intellects  destined  to  another  service,  destined  to  per- 
form indispensable  social  tasks.  And  as  this  insistence  grows, 
the  other  side,  by  inevitable  consequence,  becomes  minimized 
or,  as  so  often,  is  forced  to  rest  content  with  the  leavings.  On 
the  whole,  the  exceptional  man  does  not  obtain  bare  toleration 
at  our  universities,  he  languishes  in  neglect,  and  for  his  own 
sake,  must  turn  out  and  train  with  the  crowd.  We  fail  to 
give  hini  the  chance  even  to  take  the  vows  of  poverty  and 
celibacy.  Accordingly,  in  all  things  that  matter  little  to  a 
human  being,  a  continuous  process  of  leveling  up  salutes  us; 
in  all  things  of  the  essential  spirit  we  grow  slacker  and  slacker 
till,  at  length,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  amazing 
fact  that  work  done  in  the  professional  faculties  is  real  work, 
while  the  Arts  faculty  has  sunk  to  the  grade  of  an  organiza- 
tion for  play.    We  labor,  society  so  dictating,  to  bring  all  sorts 
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of  average  students  up  to  a  certain  puny  efficiency  in  law  and 
engineering  and  the  like;  but  our  best  intellects,  drawn  to 
humane  studies,  receive  the  cold  shoulder.  Of  course  it  is  true 
that  we  in  the  United  States,  following  partly  the  tradition  of 
the  Mother  Country,  can  not  pretend  to  be  an  intellectual 
people.  All  the  more  need,  then,  that  we  conserve  the  intellect 
we  possess.  Heaping  up  great  possessions,  and  multiplying 
educational  institutions  to  this  end,  will  never  make  a  nation 
whose  civilization  rests  on  permanent  foundations.  Our  lack 
in  pure  science,  in  philosophy,  in  the  highest  scholarship,  in 
art  and  in  literature,  is  no  wise  balanced  by  our  mills  and 
factories,  our  skyscrapers  and  smelters,  just  as  our  paucity  of 
great  men  in  academic  life  is  not  neutralized  by  our  palatial 
laboratories,  our  swarming  apparatus,  our  bursting  libraries. 
We  must  see  to  it,  and  this  imperatively,  in  the  very  near 
future,  that  the  Arts  faculty  provide  thoro  training  in  pure 
science,  philology,  and  philosophy,  not  simply  for  any  one  who 
offers,  but  definitely  for  those  of  the  youth  who  exhibit  peculiar 
talents  on  these  lines.  Above  all  else,  this  faculty  ought  to 
induce  the  new  ideas  of  elect  souls,  welcome  them,  foster  them 
to  maturity,  acting  always  as  trustee  for  the  general  intellectual 
capital  of  society. 

For  reasons  on  which  time  forbids  me  to  dwell  here,  our 
universities  are  sore  beset  by  a  main  fallacy  of  the  average  man, 
a  fallacy,  therefore,  specially  luxuriant  in  a  "  democratic  " 
environment.  The  average  man,  a  stranger  to  the  methods  and 
manners  of  sustained  reflection,  never  sees  life  in  perspective 
as  a  whole.  To  use  a  very  old  phrase,  he  is  an  easy  prey 
to  the  mode  of  judgment  which  confuses  means  with  ends. 
Needless  to  assert,  political  affairs  teem  with  illustrations,  so, 
too,  morals  and  religion.  Briefly,  just  in  proportion  as  matters 
are  of  profounder  moment  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  this 
myopia  most  prevails.  Careful,  and  even  thoughtful,  about 
processes,  the  democracy  omits  to  understand  that  the  thing 
to  be  gained  by  the  process  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
affair.  So  it  stresses  every  conceivable  aid  to  life,  and  lets  life 
itself  slip.  In  the  effort  to  govern  everything  else,  the  modern 
man  has  failed  to  provide  arrangements  whereby  he  may  learn 
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to  govern  himself.  If  one  thing  be  plainer  than  another  about 
our  trumpeted  "  recent  "  achievements,  it  is  this — they  verge 
on  hopeless  bankruptcy  in  wellnigh  everything  relating  to  the 
elevation  of  the  human  spirit.  For  one  scholar  our  Arts 
faculties  turn  out  one  thousand  pedagogs;  for  one  physicist, 
one  thousand  electricians;  for  one  philosopher,  ten  thousand 
half-baked  sciolists;  for  one  prophet,  one  hundred  thousand 
conventional  smugs,  who  need  no  repentance.  Yet  their  sole 
business  is  exactly  to  produce  scholars,  physicists,  philosophers, 
and  prophets.  And  all  this  happens  because  social  conditions 
originate  and  enforce  certain  unhealthy  demands.  Society 
obtains  the  equivalent  of  its  conscious  deserts.  All  possible 
reform  centers  in  the  irrepressible  conviction  that  this  is  no 
mission  of  the  mother  faculty  of  a  university. 

I  have  referred  above  to  the  deliquescence  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem. But  one  may  as  well  take  the  plunge,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  uninitiated — who  deem  themselves  initiated — and 
affirm  that  the  elective  system  has  no  existence.  Words  do 
not  make  things.  As  a  matter  of  practical  operation,  the 
elective  system  becomes  more  and  more  a  vast  instrument  of 
exclusion.  Your  youth  comes  up  to  the  university  with  a  bee 
in  his  bonnet,  as  the  Scots  say.  He  would  make  himself  a 
butcher  or  baker  or  candlestick-maker.  Similarly,  your  high- 
school  miss  would  blossom  into  a  teacher,  a  librarian,  or  what 
not.  Few  remember  that  a  man's  avocation  covers  but  a 
fraction  of  his  life;  and  all  forget  that  the  remainder  happens 
to  be  the  vocation  of  manhood,  that  the  avocation  acquires 
import  only  as  it  is  molded  by  a  human  being.  As  a  result, 
the  vast  majority  rush  to  subjects  supposed  to  "  fit "  for  the 
predestined  pursuit,  and  the  halls  where  knowledge  of  man 
in  the  mightiest  reaches  of  his  past  and  present  receives  care- 
ful attention  attract  an  attenuating  attendance.  The  start  in 
life  obscures  all  else.;  and  thousands,  having  chosen  in  haste, 
are  well  left  to  grumble  at  life  in  leisure.  Thanks  to  this 
blind,  indiscriminating  social  pressure,  the  Arts  faculty  main- 
tains feebler  and  feebler  witness  to  the  value  of  the  intel- 
lectual career  as  such,  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  conforms  ever 
more  flabbilv  to  the  vulgar  demand  that  a  student  should  be 
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greased  into  some  social  slot,  whence  the  muck-rake  may  be 
swung  to  advantage.  "  If  you  will  put  the  training  of  this 
university  to  its  logical  use,  I  am  sure  that  when  the  long 
shadows  come  they  will  bring  ease  and  comfort."  This  is  the 
magnificent  ideal  set  up  for  our  youth.  May  the  gods  see  and 
avert  their  eyes!  They  have  at  least  allowed  man  the  gift, 
denied  the  brutes,  of  idealizing  dcnvn  as  readily  as  up !  "I 
know  nothing  of  Assyriology,  I  don't  give  a  damn  for  Assyri- 
ology,"  said  one  of  the  rulers  of  a  great  American  university, 
a  practical  man  so  called.  This  precious  ignoramus  was  una- 
ware who  taught  him  to  read  the  clock  that  keeps  tab  on  the 
workmen  in  his  factory;  much  more  unaware  that  these  old 
civilizations  had  gifted  him  what  little  religion  he  had  managed 
to  retain;  unaware,  in  short,  of  the  most  influential  factors  in 
much  of  the  life  of  his  own  folk.  To  call  him  a  Philistine 
would  be  no  compliment  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gath.  But  the 
asseveration  is  thoroly  typical  of  the  kind  of  reforms  that 
we  must  have  in  the  public  mind  ere  our  universities  can  turn 
to  the  work  for  which,  most  essentially,  they  exist.  We  have 
no  elective  system,  because  our  stress  upon  practise  allows 
unproved  talent  no  choice.  It  must  come  out  as  the  practical 
pressure  requires;  it  receives  no  encouragement,  and  every  dis- 
couragement, to  find  itself,  and  develop  along  its  own  best  lines. 
Our  community  simply  uses  the  elective  system  to  favor  those 
subjects  which  it  thinks  it  understands.  The  consequence  is 
that  it  underlines  the  obvious,  and  the  subtle,  powerful  things 
are  obscured — only,  as  all  history  shows,  to  await  their  certain 
revenge.  For,  in  a  society  where  the  Devil  is  bidden  take  the 
hindmost,  sooner  or  later  he  takes  all.  Could  we  not  find  an 
antidote,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  aping  in  this  the  Germans, 
whom  we  are  so  prone  to  imitate  in  less  essential  things  ?  They 
have  discovered  long  since  that  no  preparation  for  things 
"  practical "  compares  with  a  thoro  humanistic  discipline. 
The  amateur  or  fool  behind  the  gun  fires  indeed,  but  to  small 
purpose.  He  reveals  himself  as  a  new  species  of  savage. 
Happiness  and  goodness  may  not  be  had  for  the  asking;  they 
come  after  the  hardest  kind  of  battle.  In  our  present  mood, 
we  fit  scarce  any  for  this,  the  only,  great  fight. 
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As  to  reform,  then,  the  burden  lies  with  the  community  in 
general.  But,  even  at  this,  certain  statements  are  in  order. 
The  humane  spirit  in  man  can  be  developed  in  but  one  way — 
by  contact  with  its  like.  Intimate  appreciation  of  such  human 
achievements  as  take  their  places  above  the  dust  of  contem- 
porary controversy,  and  are,  by  common  consent,  able  to  ele- 
vate out  of  self-regarding  and  temporal  pursuits,  should  receive 
strongest  emphasis  in  higher  education;  indeed,  the  Arts 
faculty  cannot  overemphasize  them  in  the  present  crisis.  The 
transitive  factors  operating,  deep  down  and  unobserved,  in 
modern  civilization — the  heritages,  to  wit,  from  Judea  and 
Greece  and  Rome, — should  be  placed  in  the  full  light  of  day,  in 
all  their  amazing  vitality;  the  duty  of  the  youth  to  familiarize 
itself  with  them  should  be  insisted  upon.  Students  should  be 
taught  to  inquire,  in  this  connection,  whether  they  grasp  fully, 
not  the  forms  and  husks,  but  the  spirit  and  implications  of  the 
languages,  literatures,  and  pure  sciences  they  follow.  The 
inhibition  of  younger  minds  by  the  fixed  dogmas  and  catch- 
words of  older  folk  should  be  ended — it  can  not  be  mended — 
and  a  concentrated  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  elicit  orig- 
inality and  to  foster  independence.  Indeed,  the  problem  of  in- 
dividuality and  independence,  in  all  things  connected  with 
human  study  (in  philosophy  and  literature  and  language  and 
pure  science),  overshadows  everything  else.  Pedantry  and 
picayune  methods  have  had  their  way  all  too  freely,  and  the 
youth  are  sick  to  death  of  it  all.  The  touch  of  personality, 
of  enthusiasms  mediated  thru  a  palpitating  individual,  alone 
holds  magnetism  to  retrieve  the  academic  cause  already  han- 
dicapped nigh  extinction  by  a  materialized  society.  Imag- 
ination, fresh  outlook,  in  short,  any  sort  of  stimulus  to  inborn 
capacity,  ought  to  command  a  decided  premium.  We  have 
so  little  of  it  that  we  can  not  pay  too  high  a  price  when  we 
come  upon  it.  So  much  so,  that  we  should  not  err  by  giving 
a  freer  rein  to  these  qualities  than  might  be  wise  in  other 
and  happier  conditions.  Men  are  suffocated  in  our  dense  at- 
mosphere, and  individuality  alone  is  able  to  disperse  the 
miasma.  But.  to  this  end,  utilitarian  system  must  go,  in 
order  that  ample  room  may  be  given  to  any  one  who,  having 
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discerned  his  bent,  has  a  mind  to  concentrate  upon  it,  with  a 
decent  certainty  that  he  will  not  be  sent  to  Coventry  or 
stranded  in  life.  In  a  sentence,  the  arrangements  of  the  Arts 
faculty  ought  to  be  controlled  by  transitive  personalities,  con- 
centrating their  special  talents  upon  the  discovery  of  their  suc- 
cessors and  superiors.  If,  as  seems  inevitable  in  the  United 
States,  knowledge  must  filter  from  the  universities  to  the 
people  at  large,  it  were  more  than  high  time  that  we  ceased  to 
ponder  plans  for  sprinkling  an  ever-increasing  mob,  and  took 
counsel  about  the  source  of  supply.  Quite  conceivably,  it  might 
be  found  to  require  some  cleansing  and  considerable  enlarge- 
ment. But,  how  to  see  this?  How  to  find  the  men  who  will 
execute  the  work?  The  latter  would  seem  the  harder  task; 
get  the  men  and  the  perception  will  ensue.  For  a  type  is 
demanded  of  a  kind  that  the  contemporary  environment  fails 
to  favor.  The  scholar,  who  commands  his  knowledge  with  his 
manhood  and  tolerates  no  slavery  to  it;  the  master,  whose 
immanent  central  idea  dominates  his  equipment  and  orients  his 
acquisitions;  the  teacher,  moved  by  "an  intense  and  self- 
sacrificing  enthusiasm  for  truth  " — such  types  can  not  be 
alleged  to  be  typical  in  our  midst.  Yet  just  such  the  problem 
on  hand  calls  for.  We  have  lost  our  sense  for  what  Professor 
Michael  Sadler  has  stated  so  admirably.  "  In  t,he  greatest  and 
most  fruitful  intellectual  movements,  the  really  dominant  au- 
thority has  always  been  not  administrative  in  character,  but 
intellectual  or  (in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word)  spiritual."  * 
Machinery  will  not  effect  the  necessary  transformation;  cer- 
tain kinds  of  men  will.  Youngsters,  just  freed  from  the  grind 
of  the  Graduate  School,  possess,  usually,  neither  the  personality 
nor  the  experience  requisite;  nay,  oftentimes,  they  are  filled 
with  false  ideals,  and  seek  little  more  than  their  own  immediate 
advancement.  Do  not  blame  them.  By  way  of  pure  science 
and  the  higher  scholarship  advancement  does  not  seem  to  lie. 
The  abounding  machine  insists  upon  something  else.  To  ob- 
tain the  men  we  need,  they,  and  not  simply  their  mere  Fdche, 
must  receive  emphasis.  Have  the  winds  of  the  spirit  blown 
over  them?    Have  they  ever  been  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's 

4  Education  in  Germany,  p.  35. 
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day  ?    A  certain  psychological  organization,  with  its  attendant 
outlook — here  were  the  overwhelming  necessities. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  tide  can  be  stemmed,  if  at  all,  only 
from  within.  That  is  to  say,  the  Herculean  labor  seeks  per- 
sonalities accordant,  and  these  are  not  forthcoming,  because 
the  dialectic,  which  always  characterizes  educational  institu- 
tions, has  swung  to  an  opposite  pole.  For  the  university,  par- 
ticularly in  its  Arts  faculty,  happens  to  be  the  theater  of  a 
never-ending  still-beginning  struggle  between  two  conflicting 
purposes.  On  the  one  hand,  it  constitutes  an  expression  of  the 
needs  of  society  in  general ;  on  the  other,  it  forms  a  manifesta- 
tion of  our  ideals  for  selected  individuals.  Meanwhile,  the 
former  beat  of  the  pendulum  is  in  progress,  and  so  the  very 
instruments  demanded  are  not  being  forged.  Thus,  the  way 
out,  on  the  side  of  the  institution,  becomes  clear  enough.  The 
university  itself  must  agree  to  stand,  as  it  does  not  today,  for 
an  education  which  bears  relation  to  its  own  problems  at  least 
as  stoutly  as  for  an  education  directed  towards  production  of 
instruments  for  certain  immediate  social  offices.  Plainly  it 
must  cease  to  bear  down  to  the  level  of  decent  conventional 
averages,  and  urge,  in  season  and  out,  the  development  of 
differentiated  beings  who  will  leaven  the  whole  with  higher 
purposes,  who  will  criticize  fearlessly  many  things  now 
applauded  blatantly  and  ignorantly.  The  preface  will  arrive 
when  educated  men  realize  that  the  schemes  of  practical  life 
can  be  achieved  most  efficiently  on  a  basis  of  ideal  insight,  and 
in  no  other  fashion.  And  the  longer  this  realization  lags,  the 
greater  will  be  the  debacle  due  to  our  present  failure  to  invest 
wisely  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  community.  We  happen  to 
be  frittering  much  of  it  away  upon  incidental  foibles ;  we  ought 
to  be  increasing  it  against  the  day  when  stress  of  circumstances 
will  confront  us — as  it  assuredly  will — with  the  tremendous 
questions  about  to  issue  from  that  unique  human  experiment 
known,  yet  all  unknown  to  so  many,  as  the  United  States  of 
America. 

R.  M.  Wenley 

University  of  Michigan 


IV 
A  PLEA  FOR  A  RATIONAL  TERMINOLOGY 

A  recent  writer,  in  an  article  in  the  Monthly  review,  in 
attempting  to  account  for  some  of  the  differences  that  have 
appeared  in  the  English  of  America,  when  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  English  of  England,  finds  one  cause  of 
divergence  in  what  she  considers  a  "  national  megalomania," 
which  leads  us  to  call  things  by  names  bigger  than  they  actually 
deserve. 

The  discovery  that  this  state  of  affairs  exists  is  no  new  one, 
since  the  facts  of  such  a  procedure  have  long  ago  been  pointed 
out  by  various  foreign  critics,  who,  in  a  spirit,  greater  or  less, 
of  Christian  charity,  as  for  our  sins,  have  commented  upon 
American  idiosyncrasies,  and  they  have  frequently  been  held 
up  to  us  for  our  betterment  by  our  own  critics  at  home.  Fun- 
damentally, the  use  of  "  big  words  for  small  thoughts  "  is,  of 
course,  not  necessarily  American  at  all,  for  it  belongs  in  a 
measure  to  all  people  and  to  every  age,  as  literature,  from 
Attica  to  uttermost  Thule,  has  chronicled  and  spoken  speech 
affirms.    This  is  what  the  poet  has  aptly  called : 

"the  vain  parade 
Of  big-mouthed  words  of  large  pretense," 

which,  under  circumstances,  is  a  habit  of  the  human  race. 

The  American  predilection,  to  which  this  writer  refers,  is 
a  well-developed  localization  of  this  general  condition,  so 
prevalent  that  it  has  in  reality  become  a  characteristic  of  the 
land  as  exprest  in  its  language,  and  there  is  little  wonder 
that  our  use  of  words  often  strikes  a  foreigner,  and  particu- 
larly one  who  connotes  the  same  words  with  a  different  tradi- 
tional value,  as  incongruous. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  characterization 
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of  the  procedure  inevitably  as  "  megalomania  "  is  not  to  use 
too  harsh  a  term.  It  may  sometimes,  it  is  true,  be  just  that  and 
little  else — a  tendency,  more  or  less  conscious,  to  dignify  one's 
self  by  unduly  dignifying  one's  accessories.  The  "  proprietor 
of  a  tonsorial  palace,"  wholly  aside  from  the  commercial  value 
of  such  a  term  for  its  effect  upon  a  complacent  public,  is  un- 
doubtedly in  his  own  estimation  a  much  more  important  person, 
a  being  of  a  brighter  sphere,  than  the  mere  keeper  of  a  barber- 
shop; and  the  head  of  a  "  horse-shoeing  parlor" — altho  why 
people  should  be  publicly  shaved  in  a  palace,  and,  above  all, 
why  horses  should  be  shod  in  a  parlor,  passes  ordinary  com- 
prehension— is  doubtless  more  exalted  than  a  blacksmith.  In 
much  the  same  way,'  in  some  parts  of  America,  a  wagon- 
shop  becomes  a  "carriage  repository";  a  clothing  store,  an 
"  emporium  of  fashion  ";  and  there  are  many  more.  A  sign 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  remembers  from  his  boyhood 
as  hanging  over  the  door  of  a  little  "  saloon  "  in  a  little  town, 
and  for  aught  he  knows  may  hang  there  still,  announced  its 
keeper  as  a  "  dealer  and  vendor  of  beverages,"  but  as  the  place 
was  kept  by  an  Irishman  of  direct  importation,  this  was  plainly 
no  more  than  a  bit  of  inherited  phraseology  that  had  been 
brought  bodily  from  beyond  the  seas,  where  they  apparently, 
at  times,  also  indulge  in  such  pleasantries. 

Behind  this  exaggerated  nomenclature  there  is  usually  some- 
thing other  than  mere  megalomania.  Much  of  it  is  due  to  the 
natural  expansiveness  that  is  born  of  the  optimism  of  a  new 
and  growing  nation  toward  its  material  surroundings,  that 
breezily  overlooks  the  incongruity  that  often  results  in  the 
present  application.  It  is  this  point  of  view  that  makes 
"  cities  "  of  country  cross-roads,  "  avenues  "  of  lanes,  and 
"  opera-houses  "  of  one-story  wooden  buildings  on  a  village 
street;  and  the  users  of  these  terms  in  their  own  environment 
doubtless  in  most  cases  apply  them  without  the  consciousness 
of  any  exaggeration  whatever.  Another  phase  of  this  easy- 
going American  optimism  is  the  free-handed  giving  of  titles, 
of  "  professor,"  of  "  judge,"  and  "  colonel,"  and  "  captain," 
and  the  like,  to  people  who  have  no  other  right,  except  this 
very  questionable  jus  loquendi,  to  wear  them. 
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All  this,  however,  explains,  rather  than  justifies,  an  actual 
condition  that  in  many  of  its  aspects  is  nothing  less  than 
deplorable.  Much  of  the  use  of  big  and  high-sounding  names 
is  only  vicious  at  home,  it  may  be,  because  of  its  certain 
tendency  to  inflate  beyond  their  actual  value  the  ordinary  facts 
of  life,  and  to  create,  in  this  way,  a  demoralization  of  stand- 
ard and  an  unreality  of  attitude  toward  existence  in  general. 
It  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bearing  of  very  much 
of  it  is  perfectly  well  understood  as  mere  good-humored  pleas- 
antry that  deceives  nobody  in  the  long  run,  any  more  than 
does  the  Barnumese  of  the  circus  bill,  as  to  its  real  signifi- 
cance. 

Abroad,  however,  the  case  is  different;  for  to  those  not  to  the 
manner  born  and  with  minds  less  agile  in  this  particular  sort 
of  mental  gymnastics,  the  wide-spread  habit  of  overstatement 
gives  us  an  air  of  "  bounce  "  and  braggadocio,  that,  in  truth, 
does  not  righteously  belong  to  us,  or,  at  best,  belongs  to  us 
only  in  part.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  most  of  us  that 
American  statements  of  whatever  kind,  things  of  the  soil  and 
things  of  the  soul,  are  immediately  discounted  in  most  of  the 
nations  who  are  our  compeers,  and  in  whose  common  culture 
we  should  participate  on  a  footing  of  frank  equality,  as  over- 
valuations whose  face  does  not  indicate  an  actual  standard  of 
worth. 

This  insidious  habit  of  overstatement,  for  it  is  a  habit  and 
it  is  insidious,  in  short,  demoralizes  us  at  home  and  belittles 
us  abroad,  and  often  in  directions  in  which  we  can  ill  afford 
it.  It  is  a  truism  to  state  that  the  standard  of  modern  culture, 
modified  in  detail  by  locality,  as  it  well  may  be,  is  not  its 
manifestation  in  any  one  nation  particularly  elect,  but  its  best 
manifestation  in  any  one  of  all  nations  on  the  same  general 
plane  of  civilization.  We  need  at  the  present  time,  as  for  that 
matter  we  have  all  along  needed  in  the  past,  a  pure-food  law 
in  the  use  of  language,  both  for  home  and  for  foreign  con- 
sumption, in  order  that  the  content  of  our  products  may  be 
apprehended  for  that  which  it  actually  is. 

In  hardly  a  single  special  direction  is  an  important  terminol- 
ogy more  laxly  used  and  a  reform  more  acutely  needed — 
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and  here  is  the  narrow  reason  for  the  writing  of  this  article 
— than  in  the  names  applied  to  conditions  of  education  and  thru 
them  to  institutions  of  learning,  and  particularly  to  institutions 
of  the  higher  learning,  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  do 
schools  of  all  kinds  thickly  besprinkle  the  educational  map  of 
the  land,  as  it  is  proper  in  an  enlightened  community  that  they 
should,  but  "  colleges  "  and  even  "  universities  "  appear  in  a 
bewildering  mass,  and  notably  often  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where,  on  account  of  cultural  conditions,  one  would 
expect  to  find  them  but  sparsely  represented.  There  are,  for 
instance,  in  a  recent  enumeration,  no  less  than  148  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  United  States  that  call  themselves  "  uni- 
versities." In  this  list,  Tennessee  has  thirteen  "  universities," 
to  three  in  Massachusetts,  two  in  Connecticut,  and  one  in  New 
Jersey,  Maine,  and  Maryland.  Kansas,  which  is  a  cultured 
state,  but  a  comparatively  new  one,  has  five  "universities"; 
California,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  have  each  four;  Iowa  and 
Illinois  have  five;  Indiana  has  seven;  Ohio,  fourteen;  Texas, 
six;  Louisiana  and  Georgia  have  four;  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia alone  has  five;  Pennsylvania,  five;  New  York,  ten.  Of 
"  colleges  "  over  all  this  territory  there  is  almost  literally  no 
end,  a  late  enumeration  containing  upwards  of  400,  and  there 
are  certainly  many  more. 

There  can  be,  of  course,  no  quarrel  with  those  institutions, 
be  they  colleges  or  universities,  which  use  these  names  ration- 
ally and  consistently,  as  many  undoubtedly  do.  Exception  can 
only  be  taken  with  the  lax  assumption,  for  whatever  reason,  of 
the  name  of  "  college  "  by  institutions  that  are  nothing  more 
than  schools,  and  not  even  good  ones  in  any  broad  sense;  and 
of  the  name  of  "  university  "  by  institutions  that  in  some 
instances  are  not  well-equipped  high  schools,  let  alone  colleges. 

The  matter  is  not  one  of  mere  academic  interest  or  of  puristic 
sentiment,  for  it  strikes  much  deeper  than  that.  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  homogeneous  system  of  education  in  the  United 
States  which  must  eventually  come  to  pass,  the  loose,  and 
not  always  disinterested,  use  of  these  names  by  institutions 
unfitted  to  bear  them  is  a  stumbling-block  of  no  mean  propor- 
tions, since  it  establishes  wholly  fictitious  values,  or,  rather,  no 
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values  at  all,  and  demoralizes,  in  this  most  important  direction, 
the  popular  standard  of  judgment. 

If  the  words  "  college  "  and  "  university  "  in  all  the  con- 
fusion of  application  in  America  have  any  inherent  meaning 
that  belongs  to  them  rightly  and  should  belong  to  them  in- 
variably, it  is  necessary,  as  it  should  be  possible,  to  determine 
what  that  meaning  is.  And  first  of  all,  altho  it  may  be  a 
truism  to  state  it,  what  constitutes  a  college  or  a  university  is 
not  a  question  of  endowment,  or  of  size,  of  number  of  faculty 
or  of  students,  but  solely  of  purpose  and  result.  A  "  college  " 
is  certainly  not  merely  a  big  school,  nor  a  "university  "  merely 
a  big  college,  in  whatever  its  bigness,  present  or  prospective, 
may  consist. 

A  "  college,"  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  which  is 
here  with  what  we  have  to  deal,  in  its  logical  application  is  an 
incorporated  institution,  duly  empowered  by  law  and  capable 
in  the  light  of  modern  educational  standards  properly  to  be- 
stow the  bachelor's  degree;  with  the  qualification  of  its  particu- 
lar purpose,  it  is  still  a  "  college  "  when  it  can  properly  bestow 
any  other  first  degree.  According  to  this  sense  of  the  word, 
a  "  college  "  per  se  is  a  properly  constituted  school  for  in- 
struction in  the  liberal  arts,  which  has  the  right  and  exercises 
the  function  of  conferring  the  various  forms  of  the  bachelor's 
degree,  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of 
philosophy,  bachelor  of  literature.  In  the  same  way,  with 
the  necessary  qualification,  we  may  speak  of  a  "  medical  col- 
lege," which  bestows  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine;  a 
"  law  college,"  which  bestows  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law; 
a  "  theological  college,"  which  bestows  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity;  a  "dental  college,"  which  bestows  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  dental  science;  a  "  veterinary  college,"  a  "  college  of 
pharmacy,"  a  "  teachers  college,"  or  a  "  college  of  agriculture." 
"Colleges,"  too,  in  a  proper  sense,  are  the  schools  of  technology, 
of  mines,  chemistry,  engineering,  and  architecture,  which  be- 
stow the  various  technical  degrees.  Many  of  these  institutions, 
however,  are  content  to  call  themselves  "  schools  "  or  "insti- 
tutes." "  Medical  school,"  or  "  school  of  medicine,"  is  a  com- 
mon appellation,  as  is  "  law  school,"  and  "  school  of  agricul- 
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ture,"  or  "  school  of  dentistry."  "  Schools  "  or  "  institutes  " 
are  frequently  the  institutions  of  technology;  and  theological 
institutions  are  "  schools,"  "  institutes,"  or  "seminaries." 

There  are  many  instances,  accordingly,  of  institutions  of 
learning  that  might  with  propriety  bear  the  name  of  college 
which  do  not  do  so,  altho  consistently  to  use  either  this  term 
or  some  one  of  the  others  for  the  same  thing  would  plainly 
be  in  the  interest  of  a  definite  terminology  in  educational  con- 
ditions. Other  widespread  uses  of  the  word  have  no  justifi- 
cation whatever.  A  "  business  college,"  for  instance,  as  the 
term  is  frequently  used  is  no  college  at  all,  but  a  "  business 
school,"  and  these  should  be  called  "  business  schools,"  since, 
however  valuable  in  certain  directions  they  may  be,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  college  or  with  college  instruction. 
Girls'  boarding  schools,  too,  which  frequently  assume  the  name 
of  "  college,"  particularly  in  the  South,  have  in  numerous 
instances  no  other  right  to  it  save  that  of  assumption;  nor 
are  schools  of  any  kind  other  or  more  than  schools,  be  they 
old  or  large,  or  well  endowed,  unless  they  conform  to  the 
conditions  that  make  them  colleges. 

If  there  is  confusion  in  the  use  of  "  college  "  thruout  the 
United  States,  in  the  use  of  "  university  "  there  is  confusion 
worse  confounded.  The  difficulty  here,  nevertheless,  is  not 
both  overstatement  and  understatement,  for  there  is  appar- 
ently only  a  single  instance,  that  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  of 
the  neglect  to  use  the  name  university  by  an  institution  quali- 
fied to  bear  it,  but  of  the  exaggerated  misapplication  of  the 
name  by  institutions  that  have  no  well-founded  claim  to  it 
at  all. 

In  his  little  book,  Essays  on  the  higher  education,  pub- 
lished in  1899,  but  written,  so  far  as  this  statement  is  con- 
cerned, a  decade  earlier,  the  author,  Professor  G.  T.  Ladd,  after 
stating  that  any  one  with  the  requisite  information  at  once 
knows  what  is  meant  by  "university  "  in  France,  England,  and 
Germany,  says :  "  but  no  one  can  become  so  conversant  with 
facts  as  to  tell  what  an  American  university  is."  Even  in 
America,  however,  "  university  "  must  mean  something,  and 
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again,  as  in  the  case  of  "  college,"  it  is  necessary  to  decide  what 
it  means  in  order  to  determine  its  proper  application. 

Most  of  the  institutions  that  bear  the  name  of  "university  " 
have  used  it  from  the  time  of  their  foundation,  as  have,  for 
instance,  Cornell  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Chicago  University,  Clark  University,  the  majority  of  the 
various  state  universities,  and  the  great  number  of  other  insti- 
tutions, large  and  small,  that  are  distributed  widely  thruout 
the  land.  The  name,  however,  has  been  assumed  in  other 
instances  for  various  reasons.  The  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  example,  was  formed  upon  the  basis  of  an  older 
foundation  and  began  again  as  a  new  institution  with  the  new 
name  as  long  ago  as  1791,  when  "  The  College  and  Academy 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  "  became  the 
present  University.  Harvard  seems  to  have  used  popularly, 
as  early  as  1780,  the  name  university,  an  act  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  of  that  year  containing  the  following  words : 
"  Whereas  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors  .  .  .  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Harvard  College  in  which  University  many  persons," 
etc.  There  never  has  been,  however,  any  legal  sanction  of 
the  use  of  the  name;  and  the  legal  title  of  Harvard  University, 
now  commonly  used  of  the  whole  institution,  still  remains 
"The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College."  The  desig- 
nation Yale  University  was  assumed  for  corporate  purposes, 
and  apparently  for  no  other,  in  1887.  The  old  corporate  title 
was  "  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College  in  New 
Haven,"  which  corporation  controlled  the  property  and  man- 
agement of  Yale  College  and  gradually  acquired  oversight  and 
control  of  the  other  institutions  which  became  departments  of 
it.  To  obviate  difficulties  that  arose  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
position of  gifts  made  to  "  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale 
College  for  the  use  of  said  college,"  an  Act  was  past  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  1887,  and 
accepted  by  the  Corporation  that  same  year,  as  follows : 

"Resolved  by  this  Assembly :  That  the  use  of  the  title  Yale 
University  by  the  Corporation  existing  under  the  name  of  The 
President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College  of  New  Haven,  is 
hereby  authorized,  and  all  gifts  to,  contracts  with,  conveyances 
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to  or  by,  or  other  acts  affecting  said  corporation  by  either  of 
said  names  shall  be  valid;  and  the  acceptance  of  this  act  by 
said  corporation  shall  not  operate  to  subject  its  charter  to 
repeal,  alteration,  or  amendment,  without  its  consent." 

Princeton  College,  as  it  was  popularly  known,  changed  its 
corporate  name  of  "  College  of  New  Jersey  "  to  Princeton 
University,  at  its  sesquicentennial  celebration,  in  1896,  in 
the  words  of  President  Patton,  who  made  the  announcement : 
"  Partly  in  order  that  the  name  of  the  institution  might  more 
fittingly  correspond  to  the  work  that  it  has  been  doing  for  so 
many  years,  and  partly,  also,  that  the  new  name  might  serve 
as  an  inspiration  for  new  effort,  and  mark  a  new  departure 
in  the  direction  of  higher  and  more  extended  work  in  the 
great  realm  of  pure  culture." 

Columbia  assumed  the  title  of  University  for  even  more 
definitely  stated  reasons.  In  his  annual  report  of  1866, 
President  Barnard  asserted  that  universities  were  already 
growing  in  America  by  gradual  accretion  about  existing 
colleges,  and  exprest  the  opinion  that  Columbia  College 
would  furnish  a  similar  example  and  one  day  become  a  great 
university.  In  the  report  of  1879,  he  urges  that  additional 
attempt  be  made  to  provide  graduate  instruction,  declaring  that 
the  need  of  such  instruction  is  fully  recognized,  and  instancing 
the  numbers  of  American  college  graduates  studying  in  Europe 
and  the  development  of  graduate  courses  at  a  few  American 
colleges.  He  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole  situation  when 
he  adds :  "  Our  universities  will  be  formed  by  the  expansion  of 
the  system  of  post-graduate  instruction."  In  the  same  con- 
nection he  says : 

"  Of  the  very  great  number  of  colleges  in  our  country, 
few  are  likely  to  become  universities,  and,  fortunately, 
few  universities  are  needed.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
point  out  at  the  present  time  a  certain  limited  number  of 
these  institutions  which  will  be  among  those  few.  Some  are 
indicated  by  their  actual  present  condition,  some  by  their 
geographical  situation,  and  some  by  these  causes  combined." 

The  presidential  report  of  1882  asserts  that  Columbia  has 
taken  on  the  functions  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  uni- 
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versity,  but  adds  that  it  falls  far  short  of  what  a  fully-appointed 
university  should  be.  In  1896,  the  designation  "  Columbia 
University  in  the  City  of  New  York  "  was  finally  assumed  to 
apply  to  all  the  departments  of  instruction  and  research  main- 
tained and  managed  by  the  corporation,  while  the  name  "  Co- 
lumbia College  "  was  retained  to  designate  the  undergraduate 
"  School  of  Arts." 

This  attitude  of  Columbia  in  adopting  the  greater  for  the 
lesser  appellation  has  been  stated  somewhat  in  detail  as  fur- 
nishing a  possible  clue  to  the  proper  and  consistent  use  of 
"  university  "  by  American  institutions  in  general.  There  is 
plainly  in  it  a  feeling  that  the  time  had  come  in  the  inner  devel- 
opment of  this  particular  institution,  and  for  no  corporate  or 
other  external  reason  whatever,  when  it  was  fitting,  in  order 
correctly  to  describe  existent  conditions,  to  lay  aside  the  old 
name  for  the  new,  which  "  college  "  was  no  longer  able  to 
connote. 

What  has  already  been  called  the  keynote  of  the  situation, 
and  that  which  is  and  should  be  primarily  the  determining 
factor  in  the  use  of  "  university  "  as  applied  to  institutions  of 
learning  in  their  specific  development  in  America,  is  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  in  their  program  of  study  of  graduate  instruc- 
tion leading  to  the  advanced,  or  higher,  degrees — degrees, 
namely,  that  are  beyond  the  provenience  of  the  college,  which, 
as  such,  is  capable  of  imparting  instruction  leading  to  the  first 
degree  only,  whatever  that  in  its  specific  nature  may  be. 
There  are,  naturally,  conditions  other  than  the  mere  formal 
offering  of  graduate  instruction  and  the  granting  of  subse- 
quent degrees  that  must  inhere  in  the  university  to  make  it 
that  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name.  It  must  furnish  abundant 
facilities  in  equipment,  in  professors  and  libraries  and  labora- 
tories, for  preliminary  training  in  the  methods  of  scientific  re- 
search and  adequate  opportunity  for  the  proper  prosecution 
of  such  research;  it  must  restrict  these  privileges  to  those  who 
by  their  earlier  education  in  the  college,  or  the  technical,  or 
professional  school,  are  able  to  profit  by  them;  and  it  must 
grant  the  ultimate  degrees,  doctor  of  philosophy,  doctor  of 
science,  doctor  of  law,  or  some  one  of  them,  only  to  those 
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students  who  have  proved  that  they  have  acquired,  in  due 
measure,  the  methods  and  habits  of  such  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion. The  institution  that  furnishes  such  instruction  is  in 
the  American  sense  a  "  university,"  if  not  in  whole,  then 
surely  in  part,  and  may  consistently  bear  the  name.  It  does 
not  alter  the  case  that  the  institution  in  question  may,  and 
usually  does,  do  other  things  besides;  the  existence  of  prop- 
erly organized  research  work  for  graduate  students  in  its 
curriculum  is  the  crucial  matter,  and  the  only  justification  at 
the  present  time  for  the  use  of  a  term  which  otherwise,  except, 
it  may  be,  by  a  prophetic  optimism,  does  not  belong  to  it,  at  all. 
It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  word  "  university," 
from  this  point  of  view,  is  a  term  of  recent  justification  in 
America,  for  the  conditions  which  it  describes  are  new.  Yale, 
to  be  sure,  offered  graduate  instruction,  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  in  1847,  Dut  a  distinct  graduate  school  was  not  fully 
organized  until  1872.  Harvard,  in  the  catalog  of  i860, 
makes  a  definite  statement  with  regard  to  graduate  students, 
but  first  announces  in  1872  that  it  is  prepared  to  confer  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  doctor  of  science,  and 
that  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  will  henceforth  be  given 
only  on  examination.  At  Cornell,  where  instruction  was  be- 
gun in  1868,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  planned 
from  the  outset,  but  its  requirements  are  first  adequately 
formulated  in  the  catalog  of  1871.  The  University  of  Mich- 
igan first  offered  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  the 
academic  year  1874-5.  Johns  Hopkins,  organized  from  the 
beginning  with  chief  regard  to  graduate  work,  was  opened 
in  1876.  At  Princeton,  graduate  courses  in  operation  are 
first  mentioned  in  the  catalog  of  1877-8.  In  all  of  these 
institutions,  furthermore,  except  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
in  what  may  plainly  be  considered  the  typical  American  man- 
ner, the  university  has  developed  out  of  the  pre-existent  col- 
lege, upon  which  it  has  been  superimposed  with  the  retention, 
in  ever}'  instance,  of  the  college  itself  and  the  existing  affiliated 
technical  and  professional  schools,  whose  number  in  most  cases 
has  subsequently  been  increased.  "  The  circumstances  of 
foundation  and  the  necessities  of  the  hour,"  writes  E.  D.  Perry 
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in  his  monograph,  The  American  university,  to  which  this 
paper  is  otherwise  indebted,  "  have  made  it  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  university  and  the  college  in  the  United  States 
to  exist  apart,"  and  for  these  reasons,  it  may  be  added,  they 
will  doubtless  in  the  immediate  future  continue  to  persist 
together  as  parts  of  a  more  or  less  closely  related  whole. 

The  seventies  mark  the  actual  beginnings  of  a  new  educa- 
tional movement  in  America  in  the  direction  of  university 
instruction,  and,  furthermore,  in  a  characteristic  manner  of 
development,  and  the  word  "  university  "  from  this  time  on  has 
acquired  a  new  significance  among  us.  That  it  has  yet  no 
absolute  homogeneity  of  meaning,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
institutions  qualified  to  bear  it,  is  evident,  for  no  two  of  them 
are  alike  in  organization  or  scope.  There  is  not  even  in 
America  absolute  agreement  as  to  the  true  function  of  the 
university  in  the  scheme  of  national  education:  whether  it  is 
to  train,  on  the  one  hand,  broadly  for  success  in  life,  which 
to  most  of  us  would  seem  still  to  be  the  particular  function 
of  the  college;  or  whether  it  is  to  turn  out  specialists  as  inves- 
tigators and  teachers. 

The  university  in  America,  in  point  of  fact,  as  it  is  being 
evolved,  or,  in  some  few  cases,  perhaps,  has  already  been 
evolved,  is  an  indigenous  growth.  It  is  not  the  English  uni- 
versity, in  that  it  is  not  the  examining  and  degree-conferring 
body  that  does  not  teach,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  is  it  the  typical 
confederation  of  subordinate  teaching  bodies,  the  colleges,  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  the  German  university,  however  closely 
in  its  organization  it  may  reflect,  as  in  many  instances  it  does, 
the  German  prototype  that  in  this  direction  has  prompted  it. 
Professor  H.  E.  von  Hoist,  in  his  article  in  the  Educational 
Review,  in  1893,  maintained  that  there  were  no  universities 
whatever,  in  a  European  sense — by  which  he  meant  a  German 
sense — in  America.  Universities  with  the  four  traditional 
faculties  of  Germany,  as  a  recent  statistician  has  pointed  out, 
still  exist  in  only  four  instances,  Harvard,  Yale,  Chicago,  and 
Northwestern.  Yet  it  would  scarcely  be  contended  that  these 
are  the  only  American  universities. 

The  error  that  is  made  by  the  writer  quoted  and  others  is 
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the  wholly  unfounded  assumption  that  there  are  possible  no 
other  universities  than  German  universities,  and  that  until 
exact  reproductions  of  them  are  developed  in  the  United  States 
there  will  be  no  American  universities.  Our  universities,  how- 
ever, neither  are,  nor  should  be,  German  universities,  any  more 
than  our  colleges  are,  or  should  be,  German  gymnasia.  Either 
would  be  out  of  place  in  our  educational  system  as  it  is  and 
as  it  shall  develop;  for  our  needs,  as  determined  by  our  par- 
ticular social  life  and  institutions,  are  not  those  of  Germany, 
or  of  any  other  land,  but  are  often  radically  different  in  im- 
portant directions  that  future  national  development  not  infre- 
quently will  still  further  accentuate. 

There  are,  in  the  light  of  the  formulation  that  has  been 
attempted,  beyond  a  cavil  American  universities,  and  where 
they  exist — for  even  by  a  generous  usage  out  of  the  148 
institutions  in  America  that  at  present  have  the  name,  there  are 
surely  not  more  than  the  twenty-one  of  Germany  that  are 
entitled  to  bear  it, — they  should  be  called  "  universities  "  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  apparent  that  no 
standard  that  can  be  suggested  will  now  or  in  the  immediate 
future  produce  a  perfect  uniformity  of  usage  in  the  application 
of  either  "  college  "  or  "  university  "  in  the  United  States.  For 
years  to  come,  there  will  still  be  a  wide  disparity  of  value 
among  the  many  American  institutions  which  devote  them- 
selves nominally  to  the  higher  education,  for  Legislatures  will 
laxly  and  foolishly  grant,  and  boards  of  trustees,  often  for 
reasons  of  self-interest,  will  continue  to  assume  the  larger 
calibered  words,  in  spite  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

If  we  have  a  school,  however,  let  us  call  it  a  "  school,"  for 
it  is  entitled  to  no  other  name;  a  college,  if  it  be  one,  should  be 
called  a  "  college,"  and  a  university  should  be  called  a  "  uni- 
versity," if  it  is  that  in  very  truth.  There  are  many  colleges 
and  more  schools,  but  in  spite  of  the  names  on  the  list  of 
American  educational  institutions  there  are  few  universities  as 
yet  among  us.  Let  us  keep  the  name  "  school  "  and  consist- 
ently apply  it,  and  if  it  be  a  good  school  it  has  its  own 
dignified  mission  and  its  own  reward.  And.  in  the  same 
manner,  let  us  keep  the  name  "  college  "  and  use  it  of  a  college 
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when  it  is  that  in  fact  and  not  a  school  parading  under  the 
greater  name;  for  a  good  school  may  readily  be  but  a  poor 
college,  or,  more  often,  none  at  all.  If  we,  nevertheless,  have 
a  university  which  by  virtue  of  its  organization,  its  equipment, 
its  purpose,  and  its  ideals,  is  neither  school  nor  college,  but 
more,  then  we  should  call  it  a  "  university  "  and  in  no  other 
case.  To  the  knowing,  to  use  the  name  laxly,  as  is  our  wont, 
is  not  to  dignify  it  for  all,  but  to  debase  and  belittle  it  even  for 
those  that  are  entitled  to  wear  it  and  by  its  use  to  proclaim 
their  legitimate  place  in  a  recognized  system  of  education. 

The  college  has  played  in  the  past  and,  by  the  growth  of 
older  foundations  and  the  establishment  of  new  ones,  it  is  des- 
tined still  more  to  play  in  the  future  the  broad  part  in  the 
American  higher  education,  since  its  offerings  are  to  the  many, 
where  the  university  of  necessity  appeals  directly  to  the  few. 
The  college,  accordingly,  because  of  this  very  fact,  must  be 
fostered  by  every  means  at  hand  to  make  it  a  good  college, 
for  therein  lies  the  measure  of  its  usefulness,  that,  with  a  full 
hand,  it  shall  hold  out  broadly  to  the  youth  of  the  land 
what  must  be  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  their  highest 
formal  education.  Let  it,  however,  call  itself  a  "college,"  if 
it  is  justified  in  so  doing,  and  be  proud,  and  rightly  so,  in  the 
appellation,  and  leave  the  much-abused  name  of  "  university  " 
to  the  comparatively  few  institutions  that  under  a  rational 
terminology  indubitably  own  it. 

William  H.  Carpenter 
Columbia  University' 
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COLLEGE  EXTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

SEVENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF   THE    SECRETARY 
THE    EXAMINATIONS    OF    I9O7 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  College 
Organization  Entrance  Examination  Board,  held  at  Colum- 

bia University,  New  York,  November  10, 
1906,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President  Butler  of 
Columbia  University,  chairman ;  President  Woolley  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  vice-chairman ;  Professor  Fiske  of  Columbia 
University,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Dean  Hurlbut  of  Harvard 
University,  President  Taylor  of  Vassar  College,  and  Mr. 
Croswell  of  New  York  were  elected  to  serve  with  the  chair- 
man and  vice-chairman  as  members  of  the  executive  committee. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  Constitution  of  the  Board  was 
amended.  The  first  six  articles  of  the  amended  constitution 
are  as  follows : 

I  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  shall  consist  of  the  presi- 
dent or  an  authorized  representative  of  each  participating  college  or 
university  and  of  representatives  of  secondary  schools. 

II  A  college  or  university  may  upon  application  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership, provided  that  in  the  college  applying  for  admission : 

(1)  There  shall  be  specifically  defined  and  consistently  carried  out, 
whether  by  examination  or  certificate  (or  for  the  admission  of  special 
students),  requirements  for  admission  which  shall  in  every  case  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  four-year  course  in  a  college-preparatory  or  high  school  of  good 
grade,  able  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  admission  to  the  colleges  already 
belonging  to  this  Board. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  faculty  shall  have  an  academic-  training  ade- 
quate to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  teaching;  they  shall  bear  a  proper 
proportion  to  the  students  to  be  taught,  and  shall  be  sufficient  in  num- 
ber to  permit  of  proper  specialization  in  the  subjects  assigned  to  each 
individual   instructor. 

(3)  The  breadth  of  the  college  curriculum,  the  standard  of  graduation, 
the  grade  of  work,  and  the  amount  of  work  demanded,  shall  be  proper 
subjects  of  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  constitute 
factors  in   determining  their  decision. 

(4)  There  shall  be  no  preparatory  department  under  the  government  or 
instruction  of  the  college  faculty. 
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(5)  There  shall  have  been  for  at  least  three  years  preceding  the  appli- 
cation for  admission  an  average  of  at  least  fifty  students  in  the  regular 
entering  classes  (courses  in  arts  and  in  science  to  be  reckoned  together 
for  this  purpose). 

(6)  There  shall  be  a  free  income-bearing  endowment  yielding  in  no  case 
less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  annually,  or  in  the  case  of  state  uni- 
versities and  colleges  an  equivalent  annual  appropriation  from  public 
funds,  expended  exclusively  on  the  undergraduate  department ;  as  well 
as  libraries,  laboratories,  buildings,  and  equipment  adequate  to  maintain 
the  degree  of  efficiency  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  contemplated  in 
the  above  provisions. 

III  Every  college  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Board 
shall  be  required  to  fill  out  and  file  with  the  Secretary  at  least  three  months 
before  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  at  which  action  on  the  application 
is  desired,  an  application  blank,  and  to  furnish  such  additional  informa- 
tion or  proof  of  the  statements  submitted  as  may  be  desired  by  the 
Executive  Committee ;  and  any  recommendation  or  recommendations  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  membership  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  at  least  one  month  before  said  stated  meeting. 

IV  Colleges  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Board  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Executive  Committee  confirmed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Board. 

V  Representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  shall  be  appointed  in  such 
manner  as  the  association  choosing  them  may  direct  by 

The    New    England    Association    of    Colleges    and    Preparatory 

Schools, 
The    Association    of    Colleges    and    Preparatory    Schools    of   the 

Middle   States   and   Maryland, 
The    Association    of    Colleges    and    Preparatory    Schools   of    the 

Southern   States, 
The .  North    Central    Association    of    Colleges    and     Secondary 
Schools, 
and  such  other  similar  associations  as  may  hereafter  be  recognized  by  the 
Board.     Each  association  may  appoint  one  secondary-school  representative 
for  every  three  colleges  and  universities,  members  of  the  Board  and  rep- 
resented in   such  association,  provided,   however,  that  one  representative 
may  be  appointed   on  the  admission   to  the   Board   of  one   such  college 
or  university,  and  provided  further,  that  the  number  of  secondary-school 
representatives   appointed   by   any   one   association    shall    in    no   case   ex- 
ceed five. 

Representatives  of  secondary  schools  may  also  be  appointed  directly  by 
the  Board  to  the  number  of  five. 

VI  Annual  dues  of  one  hundred  dollars  shall  be  imposed  on  every 
college  holding  membership  in  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
said  fees  to  be  used  primarily  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  examinations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  the  following' 
institutions  have  been  admitted  to  membership  : 
Smith  College, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 
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The  following  institutions  have  withdrawn  from  membership : 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Syracuse  University, 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  membership  of  the  Board  at  the  present  time  consists  of 
twenty-six  colleges  and  universities  and  eight  representatives 
of  the  secondary  schools. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  May  n,  1907,  the  Con- 
stitution was  amended  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  new 
article,  to  beknown  as  Article  X : 

X  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  appoint  annually  a  Committee  of  Review,  to  consist  of  seven 
members,  three  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of  secondary  schools. 
This  committee  shall  consider  all  criticisms  and  suggestions  that  may  be 
made  to  the  Board  in  regard  to  its  requirements  and  shall  make  definite 
recommendations  in  regard  to  modifications  of  these  requirements  that 
may  from  time  to  time  seem  desirable.  The  committee  may  co-operate 
with  committees  of  other  bodies  appointed  to  formulate  entrance  require- 
ments, or  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  arrange  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  committees. 

A  provisional  committee  of  review  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed at  the  meeting  of  November  10,  1906.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  May  11,  1907,  this  committee  recommended  that  two 
commissions  be  established  to  consider  the  following  subjects 
respectively : 

( 1 )  The  revision  of  the  definition  of  the  requirement  in 
physics. 

(2)  The  revision  of  the  definition  of  the  requirement  in 
history. 

The  committee  recommended  also  that  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  be  requested  to  revise  the  list  of  books 
recommended  in  connection  with  the  examinations  in  French 
and  German  and  to  consider  the  question  of  the  number  of 
pages  recommended  to  be  read.  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  adopted  unanimously. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  mentioned  in 
Publications  previous  reports  of  the  secretary,  the  follow- 

ing: have  been  issued  to  date : 
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Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  .  .  September  i,  1906 
This  report,  published  in  the  Educational  Review  for  October,  1906,  was 
printed  also  separately  for  free  distribution  among  those  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Board.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Board  during  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence  and  is  accompanied  by 
statistical  tables  showing  in  detail  the  more  important  results  of  the 
examinations. 

Document  No.  28 September  i,  1906 

List  of  subjects  in  which  examinations  were  offered  in  1907,  time 
schedule  of  the  examinations  held  June  17-22,  1907,  and  instructions  to 
candidates  for  examination  and  their  teachers. 

Document  No.  29 November  15,  1906 

List  of  examiners  for  1907. 

Document   No.  30 December   i,   1906 

This  document  contains  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  the  list  of  sub- 
jects in  which  examinations  were  offered  in  1907,  and  detailed  definitions 
of  the  requirements  in  each  subject,  including  lists  of  experiments  in  the 
natural  sciences.  A  copy  of  this  document  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Document    No.   31 January    i,    1907 

Instructions  to  supervisors  in  charge  of  examinations. 

Document  No.  32 April  15,  1907 

List  of  places  at  which  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  examina- 
tions June  17-22,  1907. 

Document  No.  33, August  i,  1907 

List  of  subjects  in  which  examinations  will  be  offered  in  1908,  time 
schedule  of  the  examinations  to  be  held  June  15-20,  1908,  and  revised 
instructions  to  candidates  for  examination  and  their  teachers. 

Examination  Questions  of  1907, August  31,  1907 

This  volume,  published  for  the  Board  by  Ginn  &  Company,  may  be 
obtained  thru  any  bookseller  for  sixty  cents  a  copy.  If  it  is  ordered  from 
Ginn  &  Company  direct,  the  mailing  price  is  seventy  cents.  It  con- 
tains all  the  examination  question  of  1907,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
examiners  who  framed  the  questions  in  each  subject,  and  the  readers  who 
rated  the  answer-books  in  each  subject.  It  includes  also  the  time  schedule 
of  the  examinations  of  1907  and  a  brief  account  of  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion and  aims  of  the  Board. 

Examinations  were  held  this  year  for  the  first 
Administration       time  upon  the  requirements  in  zoology  and 

music.  The  number  of  candidates  presenting 
themselves  for  examination  in  these  subjects  was  very  small, 
owing  in  part  at  least  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  had  so  short 
notice  in  regard  to  the  examinations.    Only  one  candidate  took 
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the  examination  in  Music  a,  two  the  examination  in  Music  b, 
while  none  took  the  examinations  in  Music  c,  d,  e,  and  f. 

A  considerable  number  of  complaints  was  received  in  regard 
to  conflicts  in  the  time  schedule  of  examinations.  The  conflicts 
affecting  the  largest  number  of  candidates  were  those  between 
Greek  and  chemistry,  between  American  history  and  medieval 
and  modern  history,  and  between  ancient  history  and  Eng- 
lish history. 

A  certain  amount  of  embarrassment  arises  every  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  requirement  that  a  laboratory  note-book  must 
be  submitted  as  an  essential  part  of  every  examination  in  nat- 
ural science.  One  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  colleges  participating  in  the  work  of  the  Board  require 
that  all  laboratory  note-books  in  natural  science  submitted 
by  candidates  for  admission  shall  be  forwarded  directly 
to  the  college,  and  shall  be  examined  by  the  authorities  of 
the  college,  possibly  in  connection  with  a  practical  exam- 
ination held  at  the  college.  Another  difficulty  occurs  when 
a  candidate's  laboratory  note-book  has  been  lost  or  destroyed. 
In  such  a  case  the  adjustment  which  is  necessary  must  be 
made  by  the  institution  immediately  interested  in  the  candi- 
date. Moreover,  some  of  the  colleges  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Board  do  not  require  either  a  laboratory  note-book 
or  a  practical  examination.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  at 
least  from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  that  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  should  interest  itself  simply  in  the 
written  examination,  and  leave  it  to  the  several  colleges  them- 
selves to  pass  upon  the  candidates'  laboratory  note-books.  It  is 
certain  that  in  this  way  the  work  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  would  be  greatly  simplified.  The  Board  would 
then  have  to  receive  only  the  answer-books  written  upon  the 
question  paper  set  by  the  Board's  examiners,  and  each  college 
would  be  free  to  pursue  its  own  policy  in  regard  to  the  require- 
ment of  laboratory  work. 

Of  the  3,048  candidates  examined  this  year  about  three-fifths 
filed  their  applications  for  examination  on  the  last  two  days  al- 
lowed by  the  regulations,  or  later.  More  than  200  candidates  were 
compelled  to  pay  the  extra  fee  of  $5  required  in  the  case  of 
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every  belated  application.  In  consequence,  the  pressure  of 
business  in  the  secretary's  office  at  the  last  moment  was 
extremely  heavy. 

In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  candi- 
dates for  examination,  there  has  been  a  constant  increase 
in  the  amount  of  temporary  assistance  required  in  the  sec- 
retary's office.  During  the  week  following  the  examinations, 
besides  the  1 1 1  readers  who  depended  on  the  secretary's 
office  for  instructions  and  advice,  there  was  employed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  secretary  and  his  permanent  assistant,  an  office  staff 
consisting  of  17  clerical  assistants,  2  stenographers,  a  shipping 
and  receiving  clerk,  a  porter,  a  janitorial  assistant,  two  office 
boys,  and  two  doormen  or  watchmen  whose  business  it  was 
to  guard  the  rooms  assigned  to  the  readers  for  their  work. 

During  the  week  immediately  following  the  examinations 
all  of  the  readers  were  busily  engaged  in  rating  answer-books, 
of  which  there  were  this  year  over  20,000.  The  readers  in 
English  did  not  complete  their  work  until  Tuesday,  July  2. 
It  was  not  until  Saturday,  July  6,  two  weeks  after  the  close 
of  the  examinations,  that  the  work  of  tabulating  and  verifying 
the  results  of  the  examinations  had  advanced  sufficiently  far 
to  permit  the  secretary  to  begin  to  send  out  certificates  an- 
nouncing the  results  of  the  examinations.  The  answer-books 
from  Europe  and  Hawaii  did  not  arrive  until  July  8th  when 
the  readers  had  all  left  New  York,  so  that  special  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  for  the  reading  of  these  books. 

Among  the  competitive  scholarships  awarded 

^eu"ve°sfh°o?ar-  on  the  basis  of  the  Board's  examinations  for 
ships  the  first  time  this  year,  were  two  Frank  Thom- 

son Scholarships  established  by  the  children  of 
the  late  Frank  Thomson,  formerly  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railway  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
sons  of  living  or  deceased  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road an  opportunity  to  secure  a  technical  education  to  qualify 
them  better  for  employment  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  Frank  Thomson  Scholarships  were  awarded  this 
year  to  William  Beardsley  Rudd,  of  Media,  Pa.,  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  to  George 
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Joseph  Richers,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  a  freshman  in  the  course 
in  electrical  engineering  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  Scholarship  offered  by  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  a  representative  of  the  association  to  the  engineering 
department  of  Purdue  University,  was  also  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  the  Board's  examinations  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
The  successful  candidate  in  this  case  was  Harry  A.  Houston,  of 
Springfield,  Mo. 

The  highest  average  percentage  obtained  by  any  candidate 
for  a  competitive  scholarship  was  88  and  three-fifths  per  cent., 
which  was  secured  by  Mr.  Louis  Grossbaum  of  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Grossbaum  thereby 
obtained  one  of  the  Pulitzer  scholarships,  entitling  him  to  a 
stipend  of  $250  annually  for  a  period  of  four  years  in  college. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  col- 
Increasing  leges  and  universities  scattered  thruout  the 
Influence  country  have  modified  or  altered  their  require- 
ments for  admission  with  a  view  to  bringing 
them  in  closer  conformity  with  the  definitions  adopted  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Board's  work  and  the  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  uniformity  of  standard.  It 
is  also  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  its  first  Annual  Report  * 
undertook  for  the  purposes  of  its  work  to  classify  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
admission  requirements.  A  statement  was  made  expressing 
the  admission  requirements  of  various  institutions  in  "points," 
a  point  being  equivalent  to  a  course  of  five  hours  a  week  pur- 
sued thruout  one  year  in  the  secondary  school.  The  definitions 
adopted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Fourteen 
points  are  considered  by  the  Foundation  as  constituting  the 
minimum  preparation  for  work  that  can  properly  be  regarded 
as  collegiate. 

1  See  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  page  25. 
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The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  number  of  can- 
didates examined  by  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board : 

Harvard    University 1651 

Yale    University 1567 

Princeton    University 928 

University  of  Pennsylvania 244 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 721 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 134 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 3048 

_  The  full  list  of  examiners  for  1007  included 

Examiners  ?   ' 

45  names.    It  was  as  follows : 

BOTANY 

William  Francis  Ganong Professor  of  Botany,  Smith  College 

University   of    New    Brunswick,    B.A.,    1884,    and    M.A.,    1886;    Harvard    Uni- 
versity, A.B.,  1887;  University  of  Munich,  Ph.D.,   1804 

Henrietta    Edgecomb    Hooker,    Professor    of    Botany,    Mount    Holyoke 
College 
Syracuse  University,  Ph.B.,   1888,  Ph.M.,   1888,  and  Ph.D.,  1888 

Louis   Murbach,  Head  of  Department  of  Biology,  Central   High   School, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
University  of  Michigan,    Ph.B.,    1889,  and  B.S.,    1890;    University  of   Leipzig, 
Ph.D.,   1894 

CHEMISTRY 

Henry    Paul   Talbot,    Professor   of    Inorganic   and   Analytical   Chemistry, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Massachusetts    Institute    of    Technology,    S.B.,    1885;    University    of    Leipzig, 
Ph.D.,  1890 

Louis   Munroe  Dennis,    Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,   Cornell   Uni- 
versity 
University  of  Michigan,  Ph.B.,   1885,  and  B.S.,   1886 
Charles  Morse  Allen,  Head  of  Department  of  Chemistry,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Wesleyan   University,   B.A.,    1882,  and  M.A.,    1886 

DRAWING 
Ralph  Edward  Mayer,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  Colum- 
bia University 
Columbia  University,  C.E.,   1879 

Charles  La  ban  Adams,  Associate   Professor  of  Drawing  and  Descriptive 

Geometry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Arthur  H.  Flint,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

ENGLISH 
Byron   Satterlee  Hurlbut,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,   1887,  and  A.M.,   1888 
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Laura  Johnson  Wylie Professor  of  English,  Vassar  College 

Vassar  College,  A.B.,  1877;  Yale  University,  Ph.D.,  1894 

Daniel  Ozra  Smith  Lowell,  Master  in  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 
Bowdoin  College,  A.B.,  1874,  A.M.,  1877,  and  M.D.,  1877 

FRENCH 

Adolphe   Cohn,    Professor   of   the   Romance   Languages   and   Literatures, 
Columbia  University 
University  of  Paris,  A.B.,   1868,  LL.B.,   1873,  and  A.M.,   1874 

Charles  Hall  Grandgent,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,   1883 
Louis  Alexandre  Roux Master  in  the  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brown  University,  A.B.,  1894 

GEOGRAPHY 

Albert  Perry  Brigham,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History,  Col- 
gate University 
Colgate   University,    A.B.,    1879,   and  A.M.,    1882;    Harvard   University,   A.M., 
1892 

Ralph   Stockman   Tarr,   Professor   of    Physical   Geography,   Cornell   Uni- 
versity 
Harvard  University,  B.S.,  1891 

Charles   Henry  Leete,  Associate   Principal  of  Dr.  J.   Sachs's   School   for 
Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Yale   University,    A.B.,    1879;    University   of   Leipzig,   A.M.,    1890,   and   Ph.D., 
1890 

GERMAN 
Hermann  Collitz,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  and  German,  Bryn 
Mawr  College 

University  of  Gottingen,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.,   1879 

Frank   Vogel,    Professor   of   Modern   Languages,    Massachusetts   Institute 
of  Technology 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1887,  and  A.M.,  1892 

Josiah   M.   Kagan,   Master   in  the   Roxbury  High   School,  Boston,   Mass. 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1894 

GREEK 

Edward   Henry   Spieker,   Associate   Professor   of   Greek  and   Latin,   The 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  A.B.,   1879,  and  Ph.D.,  1882 

George  Prentice  Bristol Professor  of  Greek,  Cornell  University 

Hamilton  College,  A.B.,   1876,  and  A.M.,   1883 

Ernst  Riess,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Bonn,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.,   1890 

HISTORY 

William  MacDonald Professor  of  History,  Brown  University 

Harvard    University,   A.B.,    1892;    Union   University,    Ph.D.,    1895;    University 
of    New     Brunswick,    LL.D-,    1900 

Marshall  Stewart  Brown,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  New 
York  University 
Brown  University,  Ph.B.,   1892,  and  A.M.,  1893 
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James  Sullivan,  Head  of  Department  of  History  and  Civics,  High  School 
of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,   1894.  A.M.,   1895,  and  Ph.D.,   1898 

LATIN 

Kirby  Flower  Smith,  Professor  of  Latin,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
University  of  Vermont,  A.B.,  1884;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.D., 
1889 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University 

Colombia  University,  A.B.,   1885,  A.M.,   1886,  and  Ph.D.,  1888 

John  Tetlow,  Headmaster  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston, 
Mass. 
Brown  University,  A.B.,  1864,  A.M.,  1879,  and  D.Sc,  1893 

MATHEMATICS 

Robert  Woodworth  Prentiss,   Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  B.Sc,  1878,  and  M.Sc.,  1881 
Charles  Leonard   Bouton,   Assistant   Professor  of  Mathematics,   Harvard 
University 
Washington    University,    M.S.,    1891;    Harvard    University,    A.M.,    1896;    Uni- 
versity of   Leipzig,  Ph.D.,    1898 

John  H.  Denbigh,  Principal  of  Morris  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  University  (England),  B.A.,  1891,  and  M.A.,  1895. 

MUSIC 
Walter  Raymond  Spalding,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 
Harvard   University,  A.B.,    1887,   and  A.M.,    1888 

Leonard  B.  McWhood,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music,  Columbia  University 

Columbia    University,    A.B.,    1893 

Mary  L.  Regal.  Teacher  in  the  Springfield  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Oberlin  College,  A.B.,   1883 

PHYSICS 

William  Hallock Professor  of  Physics,  Columbia  University 

Columbia    University,    A.B.,     1879;     University    of    Wurzburg,     Ph.D.,     1881; 
National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Phar.D.,  1892 

Arthur  Willis  Goodspeed,   Professor  of   Physics,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 
Harvard    University,    A.B.,    1884;    University    of    Pennsylvania,    Ph.D.,     1889 

Joseph  Moore  Jameson,  Head  of  Department  of  Physics,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Cornell  University,  Ph.D.,   1893 

SPANISH 

Hugo  Albert  Rennert.  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University   of   Pennsylvania,    B.S.,    1876,    LL.B.,    1881,   and   A.M.,    1890;    Uni- 
versity of   Freiburg,    Ph.D.,    1892 

Cornelia    Hephzibah    Bulkley    Rogers,    Associate    Professor   of    Romance 
Languages,  Vassar  College 
Wellesley  College,   B.A.,    1884;    Yale  University,   Ph.D.,    1894 

William  Thaddeus   Strong,  Master  in  the  English  High   School,  Boston, 
Mass. 
Yale  University,   B.A.,    1876,   and    M.A.,    1881 
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ZOOLOGY 

George  Howard  Parker Professor  of  Zoology,  Harvard  University 

Harvard  University,  S.B.,   1887,  and  S.D.,   1891 

Charles   Wright   Dodge,    Professor   of   Biology,   University  of   Rochester 
University  of   Michigan,    B.S.,    1886,   and   M.S.,    1889 

James   Edward   Peabody,  Head  of  Department  of  Biology,  Morris  High 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Williams   College,    B.A.,    1892;    Harvard   University,   A.M.,    1896 

The  examinations  were  held  during  the  week 

beginning  Monday,   Tune   17,   in  accordance 
The 
Examinations         with  the  time  schedule  printed  on  pages  4  and 

5  of  Document  No.  28.    The  total  number  of 

candidates  examined  was  3,048,  an  increase 

of  616  over  the  number  examined  in  1906,  and  971  over  the 

number  examined  in  1905. 

The  candidates  attending  the  Board's  examinations  in  the 

years  1905-1907  inclusive,  if  classified  according  to  the  points 

at    which    they   were    examined,    were   as    indicated    in    the 

following  table : 

TABLE  I 
New  England    Middle-States  South  and  West    Foreign 

1905 387  1345  328  17 

1906 564  1493  369  6 

1907 958  1670  414  6 

Classified  according  to  residence,  the  candidates  were  as 
indicated  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  II 

New               Middle              South  Not 

England           States          and  West  Foreign  Stated 

1905....      314                  1344                  38s  30  4 

1906 457                  1489                  464  12  10 

1907....       711                   1769                   550  11  7 

Classified  according  to  the  institutions  that  they  expected 
to  enter,  the  candidates  were  as  indicated  in  the  following 

table : 

TABLE  III 

New  Middle  South                                  Not 

England  States  and  West  Canada  Stated 

1905- ■••      553                  1343  40                    1                  140 

1906....      884                  1291  37                   2                 218 

1907....     1273                   1444  75                     o                  256 

The  examinations  were  held  in  1907  at  165  points,  of  which 
four  were  in  Europe,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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TABLE  IV 
Places  at  which  Examinations  were  held  June  17-22,  1907,  and  the 

Number  of  Candidates  Examined  at  Each  Place 
North  Atlantic  Division 
Maine : 

Portland    39 

Waterville     4 


New  Hampshire : 

Concord    

Exeter    

Keene  

Tilton  


43 


Vermont : 
Bellows  Falls 
Burlington    .  . 


Massachusetts : 

Andover    

Beverly    

Boston    

Dalton    

Gloucester  

Great  Barrington 

Groton   

Holyoke 

Leominster   

Lowell    

Mount   Hermon    . 
New  Bedford 
Newburyport 
Northampton 

Norton  

Norwood  

Osterville    

Southborough    . . 
South  Hadley   . . 

Springfield    

Ware    

Wellesley    

Williamstown 
Worcester 


45 

30 

7 

o 


10 
5 


44 
18 

153 
8 


3 

4 

20 

25 

3 

4 

21 

23 
51 

7 
20 

I 
57 
15 
27 

8 

35 
18 
20 


82 


Rhode  Island : 
Newport  . . 
Providence 

Connecticut : 
Bridgeport 
Danbury    .  . 


598 


24 
13 


21 


Hartford    

Lakeville   

New  Haven  .  . . 
Pomfret  Centre 
South  Norwalk 

Stamford 

Torrington 
Washington    .  . . 


30 

18 
49 
12 

5 
28 
12 

8 


New  York: 

Albany   45 

Binghamton    4 

Bolton  Landing 2 

Brooklyn   91 

Buffalo  24 

Dobbs   Ferry    13 

Gloversville    I 

Hamilton  2 

Hudson    2 

Ithaca  48 

Lake  Placid   3 

Malone     2 

New  York: 

New  York  University  37 
Columbia  University. 613 
Barnard  College   ....279 

Ossining    13 

Poughkeepsie  22 

Rochester    8 

Schenectady    8 

Syracuse    21 

Utica    10 

Watertown    2 

Yonkers  22 


199 


-1272 


New  Jersey : 

Asbury  Park   .  . . 
Bordentown 

Jersey  City   

Lawrenceville     . . 

Newark    

New   Brunswick 

Paterson    

Plainfield     

Princeton     

Trenton   


TO 

8 
17 
89 

3 
15 
17 

8 

6 


184 
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Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny    29 

Altoona    7 

Bethlehem  1 

Erie    o 

Kittanning    5 

Lancaster    15 

Mechanicsburg    3 

Mercersburg 14 

Philadelphia   50 

Reading  6 

Scranton    7 

Warren    3 

Wayne   48 

Wilkes-Barre   12 


South  Atlantic  Division 
Delaware : 

Wilmington    

Maryland : 

Baltimore    16 

Port  Deposit 8 

St.  James  School   2 

District  of  Columbia : 
Washington    

Virginia : 

Hampton  2 

Orange  6 

Richmond    I 

North  Carolina : 

Asheville   

Georgia : 

Savannah    

Florida : 

Jacksonville    


Texas : 

Austin    1 

Dallas 4 

El  Paso  1 

Houston    1 

San  Angelo 1 

Arkansas : 
Little  Rock 


13 


26 


18 


South  Central  Division 
Kentucky : 

Frankfort    1 

Louisville    13 

Tennessee : 

Memphis   14 

Nashville  1 


Alabama : 

Montgomery  . 
Louisiana : 

New  Orleans 


14 

15 
2 
0 


North  Central  Division 
Ohio: 

Akron 2 

Cincinnati    27 

Cleveland    17 

)            Columbus    2 

Dayton  5 

Toledo    2 

Youngstown  11 

Indiana: 

Decatur    o 

Indianapolis    12 

Lima  18 

Illinois: 
Chicago    

Michigan : 

Detroit   16 

Grand   Rapids    o 

Saginaw,  W.  S o 

Wisconsin : 

Eau  Claire   1 

Milwaukee    7 

Racine    5 

Minnesota : 
Minneapolis    

Iowa : 

Burlington    4 

Des  Moines    1 

Dubuque    I 

Sioux  City   o 

Missouri : 

Kansas  City  7 

St.  Joseph  1 

St.  Louis  9 


66 


30 


39 


16 


13 


14 


North  Dakota: 
Jamestown    . . 


17 
1 
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South  Dakota : 

Aberdeen 2 

Sioux  Falls   3 


Nebraska : 
Omaha   . 

Kansas : 
Wichita 


California : 

Belmont  1 

Berkeley    16 

Burlingame o 

Eureka  5 

Los  Angeles  12 

Nordhoff  10 

Stanford   University    . .     3 


47 


Western  Division 

Montana : 

Insular    Territories 

AND     DEPEND- 

Butte    

0 

encies 

Great  Falls  

4 

Hawaii : 

Helena   

0 

3 

3 

Foreign 

7         England : 

Colorado : 

London    

0 

3 

Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City 


France : 
Paris 


Washington : 

Seattle    4 

Tacoma    1 

Oregon : 

Portland    


13 


Germany  : 
Frankfurt 

Switzerland: 
Geneva  . . . 


o 

3048 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  residence : 

TABLE  V 
Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  According  to  Residence 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine  51 

New  Hampshire  33 

Vermont    22 

Massachusetts    441 

Rhode  Island  18 

Connecticut    146 

New  York   1 267 

New  Jersey   282 

Pennsylvania    207 


South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware  12 

Maryland    24 

District  of  Columbia  ...  26 

Virginia  7 

West   Virginia    5 


-2467 


North  Carolina  5 

South  Carolina   2 

Georgia    8 

Florida 7 


South  Central  Division 

Kentucky     18 

Tennessee    17 

Alabama    4 

Mississippi    2 

Louisiana    1 

Texas   12 

Oklahoma   o 

Indian  Territory  o 

Arkansas   5 


96 


59 
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North  Central  Division  Washington    13 

Ohio     94  Oregon    IS 

Indiana    21  California    52 

Illinois   62  108 

Michigan     18 

Wisconsin  15  Insular    Territories    and   Depend- 

Minnesota     17  encies 

Iowa     10  Hawaii   4 

Missouri    20  Philippine   Islands    I 

North  Dakota   3  Porto  Rico  .  . : 4 

South  Dakota    9  9 

Nebraska  13  Foreign 

Kansas     9  Canada     2 

291         China    1 

Western  Division  Egypt   1 

Montana    10  France    3 

Wyoming    3  Italy    1 

Colorado   7  Mexico     2 

New  Mexico    o  Panama 1 

Arizona    o  n 

Utah   6  Residence  not  stated  7 

Nevada    o  

Idaho    2  3048 

The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 

according  to  age: 

TABLE  VI 

Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  According  to  Age 
Age 

Thirteen              years 1 

Fourteen                "   26 

Fifteen                    "     159 

Sixteen                        4°5 

Seventeen                     890 

Eighteen                "     796 

Nineteen                      391 

Twenty                        i°i 

Twenty-one                 55 

Twenty-two                26 

Twenty-three        "     J6 

Twenty-four          "     J6 

Twenty-five                 3 

Twenty-six                   4 

Twenty-seven              3 

Twenty-eight              2 

Twenty-nine         "     2 

Thirty-two                   ! 

Forty-five                     ' 

Age  not  stated   3° 

3048 
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The  following  table  shows  the  several  colleges  and  scien- 
tific schools  to  which  the  candidates  for  examination  declared 
themselves  to  be  seeking  admission : 

TABLE  VII 
Institutions  to   which    Admission    was    Sought   by   Candidates   for 

Examination 

Adelphi   College    2 

Amherst   College    2 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology  1 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College   1 

Biltmore  Forestry  School   I 

Bowdoin   College   3 

Brown   University    12 

Bryn  Mawr  College   25 

Bryn  Mawr  College  students  1       26 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science  1 

Colby  College   3 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 1 

Cooper  Medical  College   1 

Columbia  University: 

Columbia  College  195 

Barnard  College  209 

Schools  of  Applied  Science  . . .  .* 228 

School  of  Architecture  24 

Teachers  College   3 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  18 

Law  School   1 

College  of  Pharmacy   I 

Department  not  stated   23 

Columbia   Students    35     737 

Cornell   University: 

Academic  Department    45 

Technical   Schools   273 

Medical    School    1 

Law  School   6 

Department  not  stated   33 

Cornell    Students    7     365 

Dartmouth  College   25 

De  Pauw  University  1 

Dickinson  College   1 

George  Washington  University  2 

Harvard   University    239 

Harvard   Students   4    243 

Johns   Hopkins  University    1 

Lehigh  University   3 

Leland   Stanford   Jr.    University    17 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  Students I       18 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology   130 

Mercer  College  1 

Middlebury  College  2 
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Mount  Holyoke  College  150 

New  York  City  College  \ 

New  York  Normal  College 1 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers   1 

New  York  University: 

University  College  1 

.  School  of  Applied  Science   3 

Oberlin  College 2 

Pomona  College  1 

Princeton  University : 

Princeton :  College ■ 43 

Green    Scientific   School    48 

Department  not  stated   14  105 

Purdue    University    12 

Radcliffe   College   9 

Rensselaer   Polytechnic   Institute    5 

Simmons  College  6 

Smith  College  228 

Smith  College  Students  2  230 

Stevens  Polytechnic  Institute  17 

Swarthmore  College   .    1 

Trinity  College  (Durham,  N.  C.)   1 

Tufts  College   3 

Union  University  7 

University  of  California   17 

University  of  Chicago   2 

University  of  Maine  3 

University  of  Michigan  2 

University  of  Pennsylvania 16 

University  of  Vermont   1 

University  of  Virginia    1 

University  of  Wisconsin  1 

Vanderbilt   University    l 1 

Vassar  College   147 

Vassar   College    Students    3  150 

Wellesley   College    188 

Wells  College   2 

Wesleyan   University    4 

Williams  College   134 

Williams   College   Students    '. 5  139 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore    6 

Worcester   Polytechnic   Institute    3 

Yale  University: 

Academic  Department    52 

Medical  Department   1 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  46 

Department  not  stated  18  117 

Preference  not  stated  256 

3048 
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The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examina- 
tion according  to  the  institution  last  attended : 

TABLE  VIII 

Candidates  for  Examination  According  to  School  Last  Attended 

North   Atlantic   Division 
Maine : 

Bancroft    Bancroft  School    I 

Biddeford    Biddeford  High  School  I 

Brewer     Brewer  High   School   I 

Gardiner    Gardiner   High    School    I 

Gorham    Gorham   High   School    I 

Hebron    Hebron  Academy  I 

Old   Town    Old  Town  High  School   I 

Portland    Deering  High  School   16 

Portland  High  School   13 

Waynflete  School   5 

Westbrook  Seminary 1 

White's  (Miss)  Private  School  for  Girls.  1 

Vassalboro    Oak  Grove  Seminary   I 

Waterville     Coburn  Classical  Institute I 

New  Hampshire : 

Concord     St.  Paul's  School  44 

Contoocook    Hopkinton   High   School   I 

Dover     Dover   High   School    1 

East  Jaffrey   Conant   High   School    2 

Exeter    Phillips  Exeter  Academy   30 

Goffstown    Goffstown  High  School  1 

Hampton   Hampton  Academy  and  High  School  ...  2 

Keene  Keene  High   School    5 

Mt.  Vernon    Steam's    School    1 

West  Ossipee Camp  Ossipee   2 

Vermont : 

Bellows  Falls  Bellows  Falls  High  School  7 

Bethel     Whitcomb  High  School   1 

Burlington    Burlington  High  School 1 

Shelburne    Shelburne  High  School  1 

Springfield    Springfield  High  School  2 

Thetford    Thetford  Academy  1 

Wells  River   Wells  River  High  School  1 

Massachusetts : 

Amesbury   Amesbury   High   School    2 

Andover     Abbott    Academy    2 

Phillips  Academy   37 

Ashburnham    Cushing  Academy 6 

Baldwinsville    Templeton   High   School    I 

Beverly    Beverly  High  School  2 
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Boston    Bellows'  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.)  School. . .  I 

Church's   (Miss)   School   1 

Classical  School  for  Girls 6 

Commonwealth  Avenue  School  I 

English   High  School   2 

Girls'  High  School  3 

May's  (The  Misses)  School  I 

Noble  and  Greenough  School 1 

Perkins  Institution  for  Blind  I 

Volkmann   School    1 

Winsor's  (Miss)   School   2 

Bourne     Bourne  High  School  I 

Bradford     Bradford  Academy    I 

Brockton    Brockton  High  School  1 

Cambridge    Berkeley  Street  School  4 

Browne  and  Nichols  School    1 

Cambridge  Latin  School   2 

Manter   Hall    36 

Rindge  Manual  Training  School  18 

Chesterfield    Chesterfield   High   School    I 

Chicopee    Chicopee  High  School   4 

Concord     Concord  High  School  5 

Concord   School    3 

Dalton    Dalton  High  School   2 

Deerfield    Deerfield  Academy  4 

Dorchester    Shawmut  School  2 

Dudley   Nichols  Academy  I 

Duxbury    Powder  Point  School  8 

Easthampton    Easthampton  High  School   9 

Williston   Seminary   9 

Everett     Everett   High   School    2 

Fairhaven    Fairhaven  High  School   4 

Falmouth     Lawrence  High  School  2 

Foxboro    Foxboro  High   School    1 

Framingham     Framingham  Academy   1 

Framingham  State  Normal  School    I 

Gardner   Gardner  High  School   3 

Georgetown    Perley   Free    School    6 

Gloucester     Gloucester   High   School    10 

Great  Barrington    Searles  High  School   5 

Groton    Lawrence  Academy   4 

Hadley   Hopkins  High   School    3 

Holyoke  Holyoke  High   School    22 

Notre  Dame   High   School    1 

Huntington     Murray   Field  High  School    I 

Jamaica  Plain    West  Roxbury  High   School   1 

Lancaster     Lancaster  High  School I 

Lawrence    Lawrence  High  School   3 

Leicester    Leicester   Academy    2 

Lenox     Lenox  High  School   I 

Leominster    Leominster  High  School   15 
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Ludlow    Ludlow  High  School   I 

Maiden     Maiden   High  School   I 

Milton  ' Milton   Academy    I 

Mt.   Hermon    Mt.  Hermon  High  School   I 

Natick    Mosher  Home  Preparatory  School 4 

Natick  High  School   3 

Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls   18 

New   Bedford    New  Bedford  High  School 6 

Newburyport    High  and   Putnam   School    15 

Newton    Mt.   Ida   School    1 

Newtonville    Newton  High  School   8 

Northampton   Northampton   High   School    15 

Northampton  School   for  Girls   26 

North  Andover  Johnson  High  School 3 

Northfield   Northfield  High  School   1 

Northfield  Seminary   4 

Norton  Norton   High   School    2 

Wheaton   Seminary   5 

Norwood     Norwood  High  School  13 

Orleans    High   School    1 

Peabody    Peabody  High  School  6 

Pepperel    Pepperel   High   School    1 

Pittsfield    Hall  School  for  Girls  I 

High  School 3 

Revere    Revere  High  School  1 

Rockland     Rockland  High  School  1 

Rockport   Rockport  High  School  1 

Roxbury    Elm  Hill  School  5 

Roxbury   High  School   1 

Salem   Loring   Villa    School    2 

Salem  High  School  2 

Sandwich     Sandwich   High   School    3 

Sharon  Sharon  High  School  2 

Shelbourne   Falls    Arms  Academy  1 

Southborough    Peter's  High  School  1 

St.   Mark's    School    57 

South  Boston  South  Boston  High   School   1 

South   Braintree    Thayer   Academy   7 

Springfield    American   International  College   1 

Central   High   School    10 

MacDuffie  School    1 

Swampscott    Swampscott  High  School   2 

Taunton     High   School    1 

Waltham   Waltham  High  School  1 

New-Church   School   I 

Walpole  Walpole  High  School  2 

Ware    Ware    High    School    7 

Wareham    Wareham  High  School   2 

Watertown    Cambridge   Country  School   2 

Watertown  High  School   1 

Wellesley    Dana   Hall    10 
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Wellesley High   School    2 

Wellesley  Hills  Wellesley  Hills  High  School   3 

Westboro     High   School    3 

Westfield  Westfield   High   School   4 

Westford  Westford  Academy  I 

West   Newton   Allen  School   2 

Allen    (The    Misses)    Home    School    for 

Girls   1 

West  Springfield West  Springfield  High  School   I 

Williamstown    North  Side  College  Preparatory  School . .  5 

Williamstown  High  School   2 

Winchester   Winchester  High  School  I 

Worcester   Classical  High  School   5 

Kimball's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls I 

Worcester  Academy   9 

Wrentham    Wrentham  High  School 2 

Yarmouth    High   School    I 

Rhode  Island : 

Newport    St.  George's  School  12 

Providence    Classical  High  School   I 

Lincoln  School   1 

Moses  Brown  School I 

Wakefield    South   Kingstown  High  School   I 

Westerly    Westerly  High  School   2 

Connecticut : 

Ansonia     Ansonia  High  School  7 

Bethel     Bethel  High  School    2 

Black  Hall   Black  Hall   School    4 

Bridgeport    Bridgeport  High  School 13 

Courtland  School   3 

Bristol    Bristol  High  School   2 

Cheshire    Cheshire  School   3 

Colchester   Bacon  Academy   I 

Danbury    Danbury  High  School  5 

Derby   Derby  High   School    1 

Fairfield     The  Hargrove  School I 

Farmington     Porter's    (Miss)    School    7 

Glastonbury    Glastonbury  High  School 1 

Greenwich     Greenwich  Academy   2 

Rosemary  Hall   1 

Hartford    Hartford  High  School  6 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Seminary  I 

Kent    Kent    School    I 

Lakeville    Hotchkiss  School  ; 18 

Meriden     Meriden   High   School    2 

Middletown    Middletown  High  School   I 

Naugatuck    Naugatuck  High  School   I 

New  Britain  Public  High   School   3 

New  Haven   Booth  Preparatory  School   1 
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New  Haven   Hopkins  Grammar  School   3 

Johnstone's    (Miss)    School    9 

New  Haven  High  School 5 

New  London   Williams  Memorial  Institute   I 

Norfolk    The  Robbins  School   3 

Norwich    Norwich  Free  Academy I 

Pomfret  Centre  Pomfret   School    12 

Redding  Ridge   Sanford   School    3 

Salisbury   Salisbury  School    I 

Seymour    Seymour  High  School   3 

Shelton    Shelton  High  School   2 

Simsbury     Simsbury  High   School    2 

Westminster  School   2 

South   Manchester    ....  South  Manchester  High  School 3 

South  Norwalk  South  Norwalk  High   School    4 

Stamford  Betts  Academy   io 

Manor  School   1 1 

Stamford  High  School  4 

Suffield    Connecticut   Literary    Institute    I 

Torrington    Torrington  High  School   2 

Wallingford    Choate    School    I 

Phelps  School   2 

Wallingford   High    School    5 

Washington    Gunnery  School   5 

The   Ridge    I 

Wykeham  Rise  2 

Waterbury    Crosby  High  School   2 

Watertown    Taft  School   2 

Westport   Staples  High  School  4 

Willimantic    Windham  High  School  I 

Windsor    Public    High    School    I 

Winsted  Gilbert    School    7 

New  York: 

Albany   Albany  Academy    26 

Albany  High   School    4 

Convent  of  Sacred  Heart   1 

St.  Agnes'  School   4 

State  Normal  High  School  I 

Amsterdam     Amsterdam  High   School    1 

Argyle    Argyle  High  School   I 

Auburn Auburn  Academic  High  School   3 

Binghamton    Binghamton  Central  High  School  3 

Brewster    Brewster  High  School   2 

Brockport    State  Normal  School  i- 

Brooklyn    Adelphi   Academy    8 

Berkeley   Institute    2 

Boys'   High   School   20 

Brooklyn   Latin   School    3 

Eastern  District  High  School   2 

Erasmus   Hall    High    School    10 
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Brooklyn    Girls'   High  School   IS 

Heffley   Preparatory  School   2 

Manual  Training  High  School   11 

Packer   Collegiate  Institute    6 

Polytechnic  Preparatory  School  19 

Prospect  Heights   School   2 

Round's  (Miss)  School  1 

Buffalo  Franklin  School   3 

Lafayette   High   School    10 

Masten  Park  High  School  1 

Nichols    School    4 

Chappaqua    Chappaqua  Mt.  Institute   I 

Chatham    Chatham  High  School   I 

Clinton     Clinton  High   School   I 

Coeymans    Burrowes  Private   School   I 

Cornwall-on-the- 

Hudson    Cornwall  Heights  School   1 

Cortland    High   School    I 

Dobbs  Ferry Mackenzie   School    15 

Master's  (Miss)  School 1 

Elmira    Elmira  Free  Academy   I 

Fishkill-on-the- 

Hudson    Wilson   School    1 

Flushing    Flushing  High  School   10 

Fredonia    State  Normal   School   I 

Fulton     Fulton    High    School    I 

Garden  City  St.    Mary's    School    2 

St.   Paul's   School    7 

Hamilton     Hamilton    High    School    1 

Haverstraw     Haverstraw   High   School    1 

Herkimer     Falt's   Institute    1 

Honeoye  Falls   Honeoye  Falls  High  School  I 

Hoosick   Hoosac   School    4 

Hudson    Hudson  High  School   1 

Huntington     Huntington  Union  School I 

Irvington-on-Hudson    .  Bennett   School   I 

Ithaca     Cascadilla  School  33 

Ithaca  High  School   11 

University  Preparatory  School   7 

Jamaica    Jamaica  High  School  4 

Long  Island  City  Bryant    High    School    5 

Malone     Franklin    Academy    1 

Mamaroneck     Mamaroneck  High  School  4 

Manlius    St.  John's   School    5 

Medina    Medina  High   School   1 

Middletown    Middletown  High  School    2 

Mohegan    Mohegan  Lake  School   2 

Mt.   Vernon    Mt.  Vernon  High  School  8 

Waterman  School  for  Boys   I 

New  Brighton   Botsford's   (Miss)   School  for  Girls   ....  2 

Curtis   High   School   7 
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New  Brighton  Staten   Island   Academy    2 

New  Rochelle   New  Rochelle  High  School   3 

New   York   Alcuin  Preparatory  School  9 

Allen-Stevenson    School    1 

Barnard  School  for  Boys   8 

Barnard  School  for  Girls 6 

Benjamin-Deane   School    3 

Berkeley    School    15 

Blake  School   1 

Brearley  School   2 

Browning    School    1 

Caple's  (Mrs.)  School  for  Women  1 

Charlton  School   1 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  19 

College  Preparatory  Class   3 

Collegiate  School   14 

Collegiate  School  for  Girls  1 

Columbia  Grammar   School    48 

Columbia  Institute   I 

Cooper  Institute   2 

Craigie   School    1 

Cutler  School    9 

De  Lancey  School   2 

De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  97 

Dwight    School    14 

Elementary   School    No.   35    I 

Ethical  Culture  School  27 

Evening  High  School  1 

Friends'  Seminary  3 

Gerrish's    (Miss)    Collegiate    School    for 

Girls   7 

Groff  School   11 

Hamilton  Institute  for  Boys  5 

Hamilton  School  for  Girls   3 

Harlem   Evening   High   School   I 

Harlem  Preparatory  School   5 

Heidermann-Bryan-Souffront  Private 

School    1 

High   School  of  Commerce    13 

Horace    Mann    School    67 

Irving  School    10 

Keller's   (Miss)   School   1 

Kelvin  School   13 

Le  Baron  Drumm  School  4 

Loyola  School   7 

Madison  School  for  Girls  2 

Manhattan    Preparatory   School    I 

Merrill-Van  Laer  School  1 

Morris  High  School   61 

New  York  Preparatory  School  9 

Normal   College    6 
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New  York   Rayson's   (Misses)    School   I 

Sachs's  Collegiate  Institute  for  Boys  ....  22 

Sachs's   (Dr.  J.')   School  for  Girls  4 

Senftner  Preparatory  School  3 

St.  Agatha   6 

St.    Ann's   Academy    I 

St.  Mary's  School   1 

Stone's  (A.  Everett)  Tutoring  School  . .  4 

Syms  School   2 

Trinity   School 16 

Veltin's  (Miss)  School 8 

Wadleigh  High  School   61 

Washington  Irving  High  School I 

Woodbridge   School    9 

Niagara   Falls    Niagara  Falls  High  School 1 

Nyack     Nyack  High  School  3 

Nyack    Seminary    1 

Oneida   Oneida  High  School  I 

Oneonta  State  Normal  School I 

Ossining    Holbrook's   ( Dr.)    School   5 

Mt.   Pleasant  Academy   4 

Ossining  School   1 

Pawling     Pawling  High  School   2 

Peekskill    Peekskill   Academy    2 

St.  Gabriel's  School   2 

Penn  Yan   Penn  Ya-.->  Academy I 

Plattsburg  Plattsburg  High  School   2 

Port  Chester    Port  Chester  High  School  I 

Poughkeepsie     High   School    3 

Lyndon  Hall   1 

Putnam  Hall   7 

Riverview  Academy    13 

Rainbow  Lake   Adirondack-Florida   School    I 

Rochester    East  High  School   3 

Mechanics  Institute  1 

Rome    Rome  Free  Academy 2 

Rye    Rye  Seminary  I 

Sandy  Hill   Sandy  Hill  High  School  I 

Saratoga  Springs   Saratoga  Springs  High  School  I 

Scarsdale     St.  David's  Hall   3 

Schenectady   High  School  3 

Syracuse    Goodyear-Burlingame   School    4 

Syracuse  Classical  School  2 

Syracuse  High  School   S 

Tarrytown    Hackley   School    3 

Irving   School    8 

Metcalf's  (Misses)   School  I 

Troy     St.  Augustine  Academy  1 

Troy  Academy   1 

Utica    Balliol  School   I 

Utica   Free   Academy    2 
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Utica    Utica  Preparatory  School  

Warwick   Warwick   High   School    

Waterloo   Waterloo  High  School  

Watertown    Watertown  Public  High  School 

White  Plains   White   Plains  High   School   

Yonkers  Halsted  School   2 

Yonkers  High   School    13 

New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park   Asbury  Park  High  School  3 

Atlantic  City   Atlantic  City  High  School   2 

Bayonne    High   School    2 

Belleville   Belleville  High  School  2 

Blairstown    Blair  Academy   6 

Bloomfield    Bloomfield  High  School 4 

Boonton    Boonton  High   School   1 

Bordentown    Bordentown  Military  Institute    10 

East  Orange  Dearborn-Morgan  School   2 

East  Orange  High  School   15 

Elizabeth   Battin  High  School  2 

Pingry  School  2 

Vail-Deane  School  1 

Englewood    Englewood  High  School   4 

Englewood  School  for  Boys 1 

Essex  Falls    Kingsley    School    2 

Freehold    Freehold  High  School   3 

Hackensack    Hackensack  High  School 9 

Hackettstown  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute   2 

Hoboken    Hoboken   Academy   1 

Hoboken  High  School  1 

Stevens  School   8 

Jersey  City  Bergen  School  for  Girls  4 

Hasbrouck   Institute    2 

Jersey  City  High  School   1 

Kearny     Kearny  High  School  1 

Lakewood    Lakewood  High  School  4 

Lawrenceville     Lawrenceville   School    25 

Long  Branch   Chattle  High  School  2 

Montclair    Montclair  High  School   18 

Montclair  Academy  2 

Moorestown    Friends'  Academy   1 

Morristown    Morris   Academy    1 

Morristown  High   School    2 

Morristown    School     I 

Newark    Craven's  (Miss)   School  for  Girls  1 

Newark   Academy    16 

Newark  High  School   12 

New  Brunswick    Rutgers  Preparatory  School  2 

Orange     Carteret  Academy   9 

Orange   High   School    1 

Passaic     Passaic  High  School  1 

Paterson    High  School  6 
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Paterson    Hoover's  (Miss)   School   1 

Stiles's   (The  Misses)   School   1 

Perth  Amboy Perth  Amboy  High  School  1 

Phillipsburg    Phillipsburg  High   School    1 

Plainfield  Hartridge  School  , 7 

Leal's   (Dr.)    School  for  Boys   2 

Stillman  High  School 5 

Princeton    Princeton  Model  School   2 

Princeton  Preparatory  School  I 

Princeton  School   • 5 

Ridgewood    Ridgewood  Preparatory  School  1 

Rutherford    Park   School    2 

Rutherford   High   School    2 

Short   Hills    Short   Hills    High    School    2 

Somerville    Somerville  High  School   1 

South  Orange   Columbia  High  School  1 

South  Orange  High  School   3 

Summit    Kent   Place   School   6 

Summit   Academy    1 

Summit  High  School   1 

Trenton   New  Jersey  State  Model  School  5 

Union     Union  High  School  1 

Union  Hill   Union  Hill  High  School  1 

Wenonah     Wenonah  Military  Academy 1 

Westfield  Washington  High  School   I 

West  Hoboken    West  Koboken  High  School   2 

Woodbine   Central  High  School I 

Pennsylvania : 

Altoona    High   School    5 

Ardmore    Lower  Marion  High  School   1 

Bryn   Mawr   Baldwin's  (Miss)   School  for  Girls 9 

Shipley's   (The  Misses)    School   1 

Wright's   (Miss)   School   1 

Butler    Butler  High   School   r 

Camptown    Wyalusing  Township  High  School 1 

Coatesville    Coatesville  High  School   1 

Columbia     Columbia   High   School    2 

Danville     Danville   High   School    I 

Edgewood  Edgewood  High  School  1 

Edinboro   State  Normal  School 1 

George  School  George    School    1 

Greensburg  Greensburg  High  School   2 

Haverford     Haverford   School   25 

Hazelton    Hazelton  High  School   I 

Homestead     Homestead  High  School   1 

Honesdale     Honesdale  High  School  2 

Indiana    Indiana  Normal  School  I 

Johnstown     Johnstown  High   School    I 

Kingston   Wyoming   Seminary   5 

Kittanning    Kittanning  Academy   I 
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Kittanning    Kittanning   High    School    4 

Lancaster    Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy I 

Stahr's  (Miss)   School  4 

Yeates  School   S 

Lebanon     Lebanon  High  School  3 

Mechanicsburg    Irving   College    3 

Media  Media   High  School    I 

Mercersburg     Mercersburg  Academy   17 

Philadelphia   Central  Manual  Training  School   I 

Child's  (Miss)  College  Preparatory  Class  2 

Drexel  Evening  Institute I 

Friends'  Central   School    2 

Friends'  Select  School  3 

Hill's   (Miss)   School  I 

Northeast  Manual  Training  School I 

Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls I 

School  of  Commerce  I 

Temple  College  I 

William  Penn  Charter  School  2 

Wissahickon  Heights  School   5 

Pittsburg  Dilworth    Hall    I 

East  End  Preparatory  School  I 

Gleim's   ( Miss)    School   I 

Pittsburg  Central   High  School    3 

Shadyside  Academy    2 

Westminster-Neville  School  I 

Pottstown   Hill    School    I 

Reading   Boys'  High  School   I 

Ridgway    Ridgway  High  School I 

Scranton    School  of  the  Lackawanna   2 

Sharon  Hill   Convent  H.  C.  J I 

State  College   Pennsylvania  State  College I 

Steelton   Steelton  High  School  I 

Sugar  Grove   Sugar  Grove  Seminary  I 

Tunkhannock  Tunkhannock  High   School    i 

Wayne    St.  Luke's  School  48 

Wellsboro  Wellsboro  High  School  1 

West  Chester  West  Chester  High  School  1 

Wilkes-Barre     Wilkes-Barre  City  High  School  4 

Wilkinsburg     Wilkinsburg   High   School    I 

York  York  Collegiate  Institute  1 

South    Atlantic   Division 
Delaware : 

Newark    Delaware  College   I 

Wilmington    Friends'    School    5 

Hebb's  (Misses)  School 1 

Howard  High  School  1 

Wilmington  High  School   3 

Maryland : 

Annapolis    Naval  Academy  Preparatory  School  ....  1 
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Baltimore    Arundell  School   I 

Baltimore  City  College    I 

Boys'  Latin  School  I 

Colored  High  and  Training  School 3 

Maryland  School  for  Blind  1 

Catonsville    Beaumont  School  2 

High   School   ,  2 

St.  Timothy's  School   I 

Millersville   Anne  Arundel  Academy   I 

Port  Deposit   Jacob  Tome  Institute  ..." 11 

Reistertown    Hannah  More  Academy 2 

St.  James  School   St.  James  School  2 

District  of  Columbia : 

Washington    Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School  ....  I 

Friends'   School    2 

Friends'   Select    School    1 

McKinley  Manual  Training  School 1 

M   St.   High   School   1 

National  Cathedral  School   2 

Washington  School  for  Boys   3 

Western  High  School 6 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  Institute  1 

Virginia : 

Hampton   Hampton  College  1 

Orange  Woodbtrry  Forest  School  8 

Radford  St.  Alban's  School I 

Richmond    Ellett's    ( Miss)    School    1 

Roanoke    Virginia  College  I 

Staunton    Staunton  Military  Academy  2 

North  Carolina : 

Asheville   Asheville  School  8 


South  Carolina: 
Aiken    St.  Angela's  Academy- 


Georgia  : 

Athens    Lucy  Cobb  Institute  I 

Atlanta     Georgia  School  of  Technology  I 

Savannah    West's   (Miss)   School   1 

Florida : 

Jacksonville    Duval  High  School  2 

Winter  Park    Rollin's  College  2 

South    Central    Division 
West  Virginia : 

Charlestown   Powhatan  College   I 

Sheperdstown     Sheperd  College   1 

Kentucky : 

Louisville    Boys'    High    School    I 

Patterson-Davenport   School    6 
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Louisville    University  School   6 

Owensboro    Owensboro  High  School  I 

Tennessee : 

Maryville    Maryville  College  I 

Memphis    Higbee   School    2 

Memphis   High   School    I 

St.  Mary's   School   7 

Thomas's   (Miss)   School   2 

University   School    2 

Alabama : 

Montgomery    Barnes  School  i 

Selma   Selma  University  I 

Texas : 

Dallas     High   School    I 

St.  Mary's  College  4 

Houston     Houston  High  School    I 

Waco    Waco  High  School   I 

Louisiana : 

New  Orleans   College  of  Pharmacy I 


Arkansas : 
Little  Rock Little  Rock  High  School 


North    Central    Division 
Ohio: 

Akron     Akron   High  School   I 

Bellefontaine    Bellefontaine  High  School   I 

Bellevue  Bellevue  High   School   I 

Cincinnati    Bartholomew-Clifton   School    2 

Cincinnati  University   2 

College  Preparatory  School  I 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls  ...  4 

Educational  Institute    3 

Franklin  School   2 

Hughes  High  School   2 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute   I 

Technical   School   1 

University   School    5 

Cleveland    Central  High  School  2 

Mittleberger's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls  . .  1 

University  School 6 

Columbus    School    for  Girls    1 

Dayton  Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's  School  . .  1 

East   Cleveland    Shaw  High  School   1 

Glendale    Glendale  High  School I 

Marion  Marion    High    School    1 

Mechanicsburg     Mechanicsburg  High  School  I 

Salem   Salem  Higli  School  I 

Youngstown   Rayen    School    9 
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Indiana : 

Culver    Culver  Military  Academy  2 

Indianapolis    Manual  Training  High  School I 

Shortridge  High  School   5 

Lima  Howe  School  18 

Notre  Dame  St.   Mary's   College    I 

Terre  Haute Terre   Haute   Classical   School    I 

Washington    Washington  High  School I 

Whiting  Whiting  High  School I 

Illinois : 

Aurora  East  Aurora  High  School  I 

Chicago    Chicago  Latin   School    5 

Francis   Parker   School    3 

Harvard  School   3 

Lewis  Institute   I 

Medill   High   School I 

Stickney  School    I 

University  High  School  6 

University  School  for  Boys 2 

University  School  for  Girls  2 

Evanston    Evanston  Classical  School I 

Highland  Park   Deerfield  Township  High  School  I 

Knoxville    St.  Mary's  School    I 

La  Grange   Lyons  Township  High  School  I 

Morrison   Morrison  High  School  2 

Paris     Palmer  Academy   I 

Michigan : 

Detroit   Central  High   School   2 

Detroit  University  School 13 

Gaylord    Michigan  High  School       I 

Orchard  Lake   Michigan  Military  Academy 2 

Wisconsin : 

Delafield   St.  John's  Military  Academy  I 

Fond  du  Lac  Grafton  Hall   1 

La  Crosse  La  Crosse  High  School 1 

Milwaukee    East  Division  High  School   1 

Milwaukee  Academy  3 

West  Division  High  School  I 

Oshkosh    Oshkosh  High  School  1 

Racine    Racine  College 1 

Racine  College  Grammar  School 3 

Minnesota : 

Duluth    Central  High   School    1 

University   School    1 

Faribault    Shattuck  School   10 

Minneapolis    South   High   School    1 

Stanley  Hall    1 

Paynesville   Paynesville  High  School  10 

St.  Paul  Central  High  School  1 
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Iowa: 

Burlington     Burlington  High  School 3 

Clinton     Clinton  High   School    I 

Davenport  High   School    I 

Des  Moines    Des  Moines  College   i 

Mason   City    Mason   City   High   School    I 

Missouri : 

Kansas  City  Barstowe's   (Miss)    School   I 

Macon    Blees  Military  Academy   I 

St.  Joseph  St.  Joseph  High   School   I 

St.   Louis    Central   High   School    2 

Mary  Institute    4 

,                                                  Smith  Academy   I 

University   School    I 

Springfield    Drury    College    I 

Springfield  High  School   I 

North   Dakota : 

Grand  Forks   Grand  Forks  High  School  I 

Jamestown    Jamestown  High  School   I 

South    Dakota : 

Sioux  Falls All    Saints'   School    3 


Nebraska : 

Lincoln    University  Preparatory  School   I 

Omaha   Brownell    Hall    2 

Omaha   High   School    5 

Peru    Nebraska  State  Normal  School   I 

Kansas: 

Holton   Holton  High  School  I 

Ottawa    Ottawa  University  I 

Topeka     Bethany    College    2 

Topeka  High  School  I 

Wichita    Friends'  University   2 

Western  Division 
Montana : 

Great  Falls  Great  Falls  High  School  4 

Livingston     Park  County  High  School  3 

Wyoming : 

Cheyenne     Cheyenne   High   School    i 


Colorado : 

Colorado  Springs   Cutler  Academy   I 

Denver     East  Side  High  School   I 

Wolfe    Hall     I 

Pueblo    Pueblo  Central  High  School I 
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Utah: 
Salt  Lake  City   Salt  Lake  City  High  School 3 

Washington : 

Seattle    Anderson  Preparatory  School    2 

i  Seattle  High  School  2 

Tacoma    Tacoma   High    School    I 

Oregon : 

Portland    Allen  Preparatory  School  5 

Portland   Academy    6 

St.   Helen's   Hall    I 

California : 

Berkeley    Berkeley   High    School    I 

Eureka  Walter  Kildale's  Preparatory  School 4 

Los   Angeles    Harvard  School   11 

Los  Angeles  High  School  1 

Nordhoff   Thacher   School    10 

Pacific  Grove  Pacific  Grove  High  School   I 

San  Francisco   California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  ...  I 

1                                                 Lowell   High    School    7 

Lyceum   Preparatory  School    7 

Polytechnic  High   School   I 

Raymond  Coaching  School  2 

Insular     Territories     and  Dependencies 
Hawaii : 
Honolulu     Oahu   College    2 

Porto  Rico : 
Ponce   Ponce  High  School  I 

Foreign 
Canada : 
Manitoba     Carman   Intermediate   School    I 

England : 
Liverpool     Liverpool  Institute  l 

France : 
Paris     Anglo-Saxon    School    2 

Germany : 
Karlsruhe    Institut  Fecht    1 

Italy : 

Maddoloni     Gimnasio-Liceo-Giordano-Bruno     I 

Russian  Poland : 
Suwalki    Suwalki   High   School    1 

Sweden : 
Stockholm Schartan's  Business  School  I 
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Switzerland : 

Bern    University  of  Bern   I 

Geneva  Academie  de  Neuchatel   I 

Mile.  Hang's  School   I 

Bryn   Mawr   Students    I 

Columbia  University  Students   36 

Cornell   Students    9 

Harvard  Students   4 

Smith   Student    1 

Stanford   University   Student    I 

University  of  Pennsylvania   Student    1 

Vassar  Students  1 

Williams    Students    4 

Preparatory  School,  not  stated    40 

Private  Tutors   31 

The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  examined  ac- 
cording to  the  class  or  type  of  institution  previously  attended  : 

TABLE  IX 

Number  of  Number  of 

Schools  Candidates 

Public  high  schools    331  1174 

Academies  and  endowed  schools 103  508 

Private  schools  278  1240 

In  this  table  no  account  is  taken  of  candidates  already 
admitted  to  college  or  of  candidates  from  institutions  in  regard 
to  which  the  secretary  is  without  information. 

The  readers  as  hitherto  were  assembled  for 

Work  of  the  their  work  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  in  New 

eaders  York.    The  number  of  readers  this  year  was 

in;  in  1906  the  corresponding  number  was 

98;  in   1905  it  was  83.     The  names  of  the  readers  for  the 

present  year  are  given  in  the  following  list : 

BOTANY 

Carleton  Clarence  Curtis Instructor  in  Botany,  Columbia  University 

Syracuse   University,   A.B.,    1897;   Columbia  University,   A.M.,    1899;    Syracuse 
University,  Ph.D.,   1900 

Elsie  Kupfer,  Teacher  of  Biology,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Columbia  University,  A.B.,    1899,  A.M.,   1901,  and   Ph.D.,   1907 

CHEMISTRY 

Victor  John  Chambers,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 
University  of    Rochester,    B.S.,    1895;    The   Johns    Hopkins    University,    Ph.D., 
1901 
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Charles  Morse  Allen,  Head  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan    University,    B.A.,    1882,    and    M.A.,    1886 

Charles  H.   Ellard,  Tutor  in  Analytical   Chemistry,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,   1897,  and  A.M.,   1900 
William  Fox  Roantree,  Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Stevens  School,  Hoboken, 
N.J. 
'  Colgate  University,  A.B.,  1904 
Walter  George  Whitman,   Instructor   in   Physics  and   Chemistry,   Ethical 
Culture  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Tufts  College,  A.B.,    1898;   Columbia   University,  A.M.,    1907 

DRAWING 

Thomas  Henry  Harrington Tutor  in  Drawing,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  C.E.,  1889 
Arthur  H.  Flint,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Commercial  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
Morris    Francis    Weinrich,    Assistant    in    Drawing,    Columbia    University 

Columbia  University,   M.E.,    1904,   and  A.M.,    1907 

ENGLISH 

Clark  Sutherland  Northup,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Cornell  University 
Cornell    University,   A.B.,    1893,   and   Ph.D.,    1898 
Elmer  Ellsworth  James  Bailey,  Vice  Principal  and  Head  of  English  De- 
partment, Ithaca'  High  School 
University    of    Rochester,    Ph.B.,    1894,    and    Ph.M.,    1897;    Hamilton    College, 
A.M.,  1905 
George  Wyllys  Benedict.  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Brown  University 
University    of    Vermont,    A.B.,    1893;    Harvard    University,    A.M.,    1897,    and 
Ph.D.,  1899 
Amelia  Margaret  Blake,  Teacher  of  Academic  English,  Packer  Collegiate 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Armour  Caldwell Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Tulane  University 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1902;  Harvard  University,  A.M.,   1907 

Elizabeth  Avery  Colton Instructor  in  English,  Wellesley  College 

Teachers    College,    B.S.,    1903;    Columbia    University,    A.M.,    1905 

Albert  Davis Instructor  in  English,  Wesleyan  University 

Columbia  College,  A.B.,  1903;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1904;  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ph.D.,  1906 

Sarah  Eleanor  Dudley Instructor  in  English,  Vassar  College 

Vassar  College,  A.B.,  1897;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1907 

Daniel  B.  Duncan,  Teacher  of  English,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Upper  Iowa  University,   Ph.B.,   1890 

Charles  Galwey Assistant  in  English.  Columbia  University 

New  York  University,  A.B.,    1901 
William    Echard   Golden,   Head   of  the   English   Department,   Polytechnic 
Preparatory  School,  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Indiana  University,  A.B.,   1888,  and  A.M.,  1890 

Grace  Harriet  Kupfer,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  English,  Alcuin  Pre- 
paratory School 
Normal  College,  A.B.,  1892;  New  York  University,  A.M.,  1900 
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Bird  Williams  Stair,  Tutor  in  English,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Purdue  University,  B.S.,   1899,  and  M.S.,   1901 

Harrison  Ross  Steeves Assistant  in  English,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1903,  and  A.M.,   1904 

FRENCH 

Albert  Bushnell  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages, 
Brown  University 
Brown  University,  A.B.,   1891,  and  A.M.,   1892 

Luther  Herbert  Alexander,  Tutor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York 
Toronto  University,  A.M.,  1885 

Frank  Elbert   Brooks,  Instructor  in   French,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University 
Cornell    University,    A.B.,    1890 

Marie  Karcher  Brooks,  Teacher  of  French,  Horace  Mann  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Victor  de  Beaumont.  .Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Williams  College 
Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1901,  and  A.M.,   1904 

Louis  Delamarre. . .  .Instructor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
New  York  University,  Ph.D.,   1905 

John  Driscoll  Fitz-Gerald,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures. Columbia  University 
Columbia   University,   A.B.,    1895,   and   Ph.D..    1906 

Marie  L.  Freibus Instructor  in  French,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Glanville  Gill,  Tutor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Columbia  University 

Ottawa   University,   A.B.,    1896;    Harvard    University,   A.M.,    1905,   and   Ph.D., 

1906 

Louis  Alexandre  Roux,  Master  in  French  and  Latin,  Newark  Academy, 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Brown   University,  A.B.,   1894 

Rene  Jean  Marie  Samson,  Instructor  in  French,  Polytechnic  Preparatory 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Charles  Peter  Berkey Instructor  in  Geology,  Columbia  University 

University  of   Minnesota,   B.S.,    1892,    M.S.,    1893,   and   Ph.D.,    1897 

William  Wallace  Clendenin,  Teacher  of  Physiography,  Wadleigh  High 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

University    of    Missouri,     B.S.,     1886,    and     M.S.,     1899;     Harvard     University, 
A.M.,   1891 

GERMAN 

Frank  Vogel,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,   1887,  and  A.M.,    1892 
Anna  Erdmann,  Teacher  of  German,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Polytechnic   Institute  of  Brooklyn,    B.A.,    1907 
Emilie  A.   Flintermann.   First  Instructor  in   Department  of  German,  Cass 
High   School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ph.B.,   1898 
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Frederick  William  Justus  Heuser,  Tutor  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Columbia  University 
Columbia  University,   A.B.,    1901,   and  A.M.,    1902 

George  Maxwell  Howe,  Professor  of  French  and  German,  Hobart  College 

University  of  Indiana,  A.B.,   1894;  Cornell   University,  Ph.D.,    1901 
Emil  Alexander  Charles  Keppler,  Tutor  in  German,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York 

Columbia  University,  Ph.B.,   1895,  and  A.M.,   1897 

Frederick  William  Charles  Lieder,  Instructor  in  German,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 
Cornell   University,   A.B.,    1902,   and   A.M.,    1903;   Harvard   University,   Ph.D., 
1907 
August    Prehn,   Teacher   of   German,    Columbia    Grammar    School,    New 
York,  N.  Y. 
University    of    Miinster,    Ph.D.,    1883 

Arthur  Frank  Joseph  Remy,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology, 
Columbia  University 
College   of   the   City   of    New   York,    A.B.,    1890;    Columbia    University,    A.M., 
1897,  and  Ph.D.,   1901 

Melanie  Constanze   Richardt,  Teacher  of  German,   Collegiate   School  for 

Boys,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rudolf  Tombo,  Instructor  in  German,  Alcuin   Preparatory   School,   New 

York,  N.  Y. 
University  of  Rostock,   Ph.D.,   1870 

GREEK 

Charles  Knapp Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Barnard  College 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,    1887,   A.M.,    1888,  and   Ph.D.,    1890 

Roscoe  Guernsey Tutor  in  Greek,  Columbia  University 

Union  College,  A.B.,    1896;   The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.D.,   1901 

Roland  Grubb  Kent,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

Swarthmore   College,    B.A.,    1895,    B.L.,    1896,    and   M.A.,    1898;    University   of 
Pennsylvania,  Ph.D.,  1903 

Grace  Harriet  Macurdy Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College 

Radcliffe  College,  A.B.,   1888;  Columbia  University,  Ph.D.,  1903 

Edward  L.  White,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  The  Boys'  Latin  School, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Johns   Hopkins    University,   A.B.,    1889 

HISTORY 

Elizabeth  Briggs,  Teacher  of  History  and  Civil  Government,  Dr.  Sachs's 
School  for  Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  Annex,    1887;    Cornell   University,   A.M.,    1891 
Louis  Ogden   Condit.   Teacher   of   History,    Riverview   Academy,   Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

New   York   University,   A.B.,    1903 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Dartmouth  College,  A.B.,  1896;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.D.,  1904 
Edgar  Dawson,  Preceptor  in  History,  Politics,  and  Economics,  Princeton 
University 

Davidson   College,   A.B.,    1895;   University  of  Virginia,   M.A.,    1899;   University 
of  Leipzig,   Ph.D.,   1902 
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Howard  Levi  Gray,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow   in  History,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 
University  of   Rochester,   A.B.,    1897;    Harvard   University,   A.B.,    1898,   A.M., 
1900,  and  Ph.D.,  1907 

Sarah  Louise  Hadley,  Teacher  of  History,  Berkeley  Street  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Wellesley  College,  A.B.,  1896;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1903 

Carlton  Huntley  Hayes Lecturer  in   History,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1904,  and  A.M.,    1905 

Frederic  Austin   Ogg Assistant  in  History,  Harvard  University 

De  Pauw  University,  Ph.B.,  1899;  University  of  Indiana,  A.M.,   1900;  Harvard 
University,   A.M.,    1904 

Henry   Russell   Spencer,    Preceptor  in   History,   Politics,  and   Economics, 
Princeton  University 
Colby  College,  A.B.,   1899;   Columbia  University,  A.M.,    1901,  and  Ph.D.,   1905 

LATIN 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,   1885.  A.M.,   1886,  and  Ph.D.,  1888 

William  Wilson  Baker. .  .Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Haverford  College 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,    1898,   A.M.,   1899,  and  Ph.D.,   1901 

Floyd  George  Ballentine,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Bucknell  University 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1900,  A.M.,  1901,  and  Ph.D.,   1903 

Victor  Dow  Borst,  Instructor  in  Latin.  Hasbrouck  Institute,  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 
Cornell  University,  A.B.,  1901 

Anne  Browning  Butler Fellow  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  A.B.,  1902 

Mario  Emilio  Cosenza,  Instructor  in  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
College  of  the   City   of   New   York,   A.B.,    1901;    Columbia   University,    Ph.D., 
1906 

Charles  Joseph   Deghuee.  Professor  of  Latin.  Trinity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1885,  and  L.H.D..  1886 
Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight Instructor  in  Latin,  Vassar  College 

Vassar  College,  A.B.,   1894,  and  A.M..   1899 
Helen  Ives  Haight,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Miss  Knox's  School, 
Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Vassar  College,  A.B.,    1898;   New   York 'state   Normal  College,   B.Pd.,    1900 
Mary  Corwin  Lane.  Assistant  in  Latin.  Flushing  High  School,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  A.B.,  1898 

Lillie   Maria   Lawrence,   Teacher   of   Latin.   Ethical   Culture   School,   New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia   University,   B.S.,    1905 

Dwight   Ralston   Little Principal   Frcebel   Academy,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Williams  College,   B.A.,   1900,  and   M.A.,    1903;    New   York   University,  Pd.M., 
1904 

William  N.  Marcy,  Master  of  Latin.  The  Mackenzie  School,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y. 

Cambridge  University,  B.A. 

George  M.  Sharrard Fellow   in  Latin,  Cornell  University 

University   of   Kansas,   A.B.,    1901,   and   A.M.,    1903 
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Elizabeth  Mcjimsey  Tyng,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  A.B.,  1903;   Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1904 

John  William  Henri  Walden,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Radcliffe  College,  Har- 
vard   University 
Harvard  University,  A.B.,   1888,  A.M.,   1889,  and  Ph.D.,   1891 

Alice   Walton,   Associate   Professor  of  Latin  and  Archaeology,  Wellesley 
College 
Smith   College,   B.A.,    1887;   Cornell   University,   Ph.D.,    1892 

Monroe  Nichols  Wetmore.  .Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Williams  College 
Yale  University,  B.A.,   1888,  M.A.,   1900,  and  Ph.D.,    1904 

MATHEMATICS 

Virgil  Snyder Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Cornell  University 

Iowa  State  College,  B.S.,   1889;   University  of  Gottingen,  Ph.D.,   1894 
Eleanor  Robinson  Baker,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  St.  Mary's  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Vassar  College,  A.B.,   1899 
Charles  Earle  Bikle,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 
Dickinson   College,    A.B.,    1886,   and   A.M.,    1889 
George  Monroe  Brett.  Tutor  in  Mathematics,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York 
Bowdoin  College,  A.B.,   1897 

William  Henry  Bussey Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Northwestern   University,    A.B.,    1900,    Harvard   University,   A.M.,    1902;    Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Ph.D.,  1904 
Randolph  Foster  Clark,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Collegiate  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
Williams  College,  B.A.,  1900;   New  York  State  Normal  College,  B.Pd.,  1902 

Elizabeth  Buchanan  Cowley Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Vassar  College 

Vassar  College,  A.B.,   1901,  and  A.M.,   1902 
John  R.  Gardner,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Allen-Stevenson  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  B.S.,  1890;  State  University  of  Iowa,  C.E.,  1894;  Upper 
Iowa  University,  M.S.,   1900 

Ernest    Herman    Koch,   Jr.,    Instructor    in    Mathematics,    Pratt    Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,   B.S.,   1897 

Leslie  Leland  Locke Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Adelphi  College 

Grove  City  College,  A.B.,   1896,  and  A.M.,   1900 
Wilfrid  Ewart  MacDonald,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology 

University  of  Tennessee,   A.B.,   1901;   Harvard   University,  A.M.,   1907 
Charles  Ranald  Maclnnes,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Princeton  University 

Queen's  University,  A.M.,  1896;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.D.,  1900 

Richard  Morris,  Associate  Professor  in  Mathematics  and  Graphics,  Rut- 
gers College 

Rutgers  College,  B.Sc,  1899,  and  M.Sc,   1902;  Cornell  University,  Ph.D.,   1907 

Robert   Woodworth  Prentiss,   Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Rutgers  College 
Rutgers  College,  B.Sc,  1878,  and  M.Sc,  1881 
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Arthur  Ranum Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Cornell  University 

University  of  Minnesota,  A.B.,   1892;  University  of  Chicago,  Ph.D.,   1906 

Harry  Wilfred  Reddick,  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 
Indiana  University,  A.B.,  1904;  University  of  Illinois,  A.M.,  1906 

Carl  Eben  Stromquist,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Princeton  University 
Bethany  College,   B.S.,   1899;   Yale  University,  Ph.D.,   1903 

Lewis  Parker  Siceloff Tutor  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Central   College,   A.B.,    1900 

Camille  A.  Toussaint Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Columbia   University,   A.B.,    1903,   and   A.M.,    1904 

Harrison  Emmett   Webb,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,   Stevens   School,   Ho- 
boken,  N.  J. 
University   of    Rochester,    A.B.,    1898 

MUSIC 
Leonard  B.  McWhood,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music,  Columbia  University 

Columbia    University,    A.B.,    1893 

Ralph  L.  Baldwin,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Hartford  Public  Schools,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

PHYSICS 

Arthur  Willis  Goodspeed,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,    1884;    University  of   Pennsylvania.   Ph.    D.,   1889 

Sidney   Aylmer-Small,   Instructor    in    Physics   and    Mathematics,   Trinity 
School.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,   E.E.,   1899 

Percy  Hodge Instructor  in  Physics,  Cornell  University 

Western  Reserve  University,  A.B.,   1892;  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,   B.S., 
1894 

Joseph  Moore  Jameson,  Head  of  Department  of  Physics,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cornell  University,  Ph.B.,  1893 

Frank  Leo  Tufts,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  Columbia  University 
Antioch  College,  B.S.,  1891;  Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1894;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Ph.  D.,   1897 

SPANISH 

John  Driscoll  Fitz-Gerald,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, Columbia  University 

Columbia    University,    A.B.,    189;,    and    Ph.D.,    1906 

Luther  Herbert  Alexander,  Tutor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York 

Toronto   University,  A.M.,    1885 

ZOOLOGY 

George  Howard  Parker Professor  of  Zoology,  Harvard  University 

Harvard   University,   S.B.,   1887,  and   S.D.,    1891 
Elsie   Kupfer,   Teacher  of   Biology,   Wadleigh   High   School,   New   York, 
N.  Y. 

Columbia   University,   A.B.,   1899,   A.M.,    1901,  and  Ph.D.,    1907 

The  work  of  the  readers  began  at  half-past  nine  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  June  18.  It  was  completed  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  July  2,  thus  occupying  a  period  of  two  weeks  and 
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one  day.    The  maximum  time  during  which  any  single  group 
of  readers  were  occupied,  however,  amounted  to  eleven  days. 

The  cost  per  candidate  of  reading  and  rating  the  answer- 
books  was  exactly  the  same  as  last  year,  being  $1.70.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  ratings  per  candidate  was  only  6.6  as 
against  7.2  in  1906. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  can- 
didates attending  each  examination  and  the 
percentage  of  candidates  falling  into  each  of 
the  several  grades  established  by  the  Board. 
In  connection  with  this  table  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
average  number  of  ratings  per  candidate  has  steadily  dimin- 
ished during  the  past  five  years.    In  1903,  it  was  8.8;  in  1904, 
8.4;  in  1905,  7.8;  in  1906,  7.2;  in  1907,  6.6. 


Results  of  the 
Examinations 


TABLE  X 


English 

a.  Reading 

b.  Study 

History 

a.  Ancient 

b.  Mediaeval  and  Modern 

c.  English 

d.  American 

Latin 

a.  i.  Grammar 

ii.  Elementary   Prose 

Composition 

b.  Caesar 

i.  Cicero 

d.  Virgil:  ^Eneid,  I-VI.. 

e.  Nepos 

be.  Caesar  and  Nepos 

/.  Sallust 

f.  Ovid 
Prose  Composition  .... 
m.  Elementary     Sight 
Translation  of  Prose 
/.Advanced    Sight 
Translation  of  Prose 
q.  Sight      Translation 

of  Poetry. 

dq.  j^neid,     I-VI,     and 
Sight 


■8* 

*<3 


1661 

■  335 


2QQ6 

57" 
82 
498 
520 


/671 
1013 

1034 

6q8 

857 

461 

4 

45 

47 

■9 

721 

748 

158 

99 

'97 


2-9 
1.6 


■7-9 
■7-7 


n-8 

6.8 
4-9 
4.6 
10.9 


7-4 


■  6.3 
16.8 
20.5 
18.2 
75-° 
15.6 
4-3 
5-3 
6.8 

»i-5 

16.5 


9.6 


38.5 
38.5 


38-5 

38.9 
29.3 

3'-7 

31.9 


34' 

29.8 

22.6 
34-4 
34-7 
29.3 
0.0 
26.7 
31-9 
31.6 
22.7 

33.8 


180 
18.6 


183 

16.3 

'8.3 
15-3 
152 


'57 
16.8 

10.4 

14.0 
13.8 
.48 

CO 

6-7 

12.8 
21. 1 
.3.6 

15.0 
8.2 
8.1 

12-7 


> 


14.8 
■3-5 


14.2 

17.0 
18.3 
26.7 
16.9 


iq.q 

15.0 

10. 1 
14.0 
12.0 
16. 1 

0.0 
»3-3 
21.3 

0.0 
«4-3 

20.3 

19.0 

15.2 

19.8 

'4-5 


> 


7.8 

I0.2 


8.q 

20.7 
26.8 
19.9 
21.9 


21. 1 

15. 1 

33-8 
18.4 
16.8 
■9-3 
»5° 
37.8 
29.8 
42.1 
41.9 

16.0 

31-6 

21.2 

33-5 

24.0 


59-4 
57-8 


S8.b 

46.1 

36.6 
38.2 
46.0 


43-' 

53- » 

45-8 
53-6 
57-4 
49-9 
75.0 
42.2 
36.2 
36.8 
30.2 

48.8 

41. 1 

55.6 

34.0 

47Q 


77-4 
76.3 


76.0 

62.3 
54-9 
53-4 
61.2 


S8-Q 

69.9 

56.2 
67.6 
71.2 
64.6 
75-o 
49.= 
49.0 
57-9 
43-8 

63.8 

49-4 

63.6 

46.7 

bt.s 


i 

5 


92.2 

89.8 


qi.l 

79-3 
73-2 
80.1 
7B.  1 


.78. 8 

84.9 

66.1 
81.7 
83.2 
80.7 
75.0 
62.1 
70.2 
57-9 
58.1 

84.0 

68.4 

78.8 

<*S 

yb.i 
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TABLE  X   (Continued) 


Greek 

a.  i.  Grammar 

ii.  Elementary    Prose 

Composition .... 

b.  Xenophon 

c.  Homer,  Iliad  I— III. 
/.  Prose  Composition. 
g.  Sight      Translation 

of  Prose 

h.  Sight    Translation   of 

Homer 

ck.  Iliad  I-III,  and  Sight 


French 

a.  Elementary 

b.  Intermediate 

be.  Intermediate      and 

Advanced 


German 

a.  Elementary  .. 

b.  Intermediate.. 
be.  Intermediate 

Advanced 


Spanish 

Mathematics 

a.  Elementary  Algebra 
a.  i.  To  Quadratics, 
a.  ii.  Quadratics,  and 
Beyond  

b.  Advanced  Algebra 

c.  Plane  Geometry... 

d.  Solid  Geometry — 
cd.  Plane       and      Solid 

Geometry 

e.  Trigonometry.. 

/.  Plane  Trigonometry. 
g.  SphericalTrigonome 

try 


Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Geography 

Zoology , 

Drawing 

Music 

a.  Appreciation 

b.  Harmony 

c.  Counterpoint 

d.  Pianoforte, 

e.  Voice,/.  Violin 


Total 20034 


5"S 


208 

212 
62 
I«6 


1044 

462 


1082 
438 


109 
lb2Q 


I2Q1 
276 


280 
■77 
214 


3851 
492 

373 
'4 
12 

7 
.67 


B., 

0-7 
4' 


0.0 
11.4 


9.1 


a.g 


2. 9 

6.4 
1.4 

1.8 

4-7 

5.6 


9.2 
7.6 

1.9 
3.6 
12.6 

3-7 

10  4 
8-5 
3-7 


1.6 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

II. 4 

0.0 
0.0 


3'-7 
24-5 
45-2 
21.9 

'7-7 

0.0 
48.1 


22-0 

8-7 


).6 


ib.t) 


27.4 
10.7 


24.6 
21.2 

349 
30-7 
3'-5 

»4-3 

33-3 
21.5 


31.2 
37.2 


3»-i 


30.5 

27.6 


35-8 


22-5  I  301 


27.8 


23.7 
19.9 

10.3 
15  a 
18.5 
'5-4 


19.8 

20.6 


29.5 

21. 0 
22.4 

3'-3 
29.6 
41.0 

27-5 
29.9 
34-1 


6.9 
.5.6 

7-1 
4". 7 
28.6 
15.6 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


O.O 
1J.1 


30.7 

43-7 

50.0 
50.0 
42  9 

a7-5 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


13-3 

10.6 
8.0 
3-a 

12.3 

12.4 

0.0 
10. 1 


13.0 
13.0 


'3-4 
17.6 


15.0 


10.0 
12.3 

19.6 
10.7 
10.5 
12.8 

II. 4 

16.9 
'5-9 


"5 

.4.6 
■4-5 
14-3 
0.0 
0.0 
10.8 

100.0 
50.0 
0.0 
0.0 


%     !     % 


■3-3  a4.i 

7-7  ao.2 

12.3  16.0 

4.8  6.5 

6.2  24.0 


5-7 


6.2 


33-3       331 
5-i    I      3-8 


8.3  j  16.4 

■3-"  177 

15.6  24-9 

18.8  ,8.4 


9.4        12.8 
14.8       27.9 

11. o  !  10. 1 


u.o    16.7 


9-7 
11.2 


17-9 
27.9 


17.8  28.0 

9.8  .    29.5 

9.7  19.1 

16.0  11. 2 


12.5 

12.4 


00  I   60.7 
3I.3       140 


18.2 
12.4 

'7-3 


10.6 

21.7 
12.6 

'43 

0.0 
14- 1 
10.8 

O.O 


19.0 

24.6 
12. 1 
'4-3 

8.3 

14.1 

239 


O.O 

50.0    I       0.0 
0.0  0.0 

0.0    '       0.0 


'3-7        19' 


49.2 

61.5 
63.7 
85.5 
57-5 

75-7 


33-3 
81.0 


64.2 


56.. 

46.5 


SI  .2 

64-3 
397 

S8-7 


as 
% 

62.6 

72.1 
717 
88.7 
69.9 

88.1 

33-3 
91. 1 


69.2 

59-5 


64.6 

77-7 
57-3 

78.9 


66.7 


62.4 
48.6 

34« 
5°.° 
60.7 
60.1 

57-0 
58.2 
584 


56.7 


72-4 
60.9 

54-2 
60.7 
71.2 
72.9 

69  3 

75-1 
74-3 


SS.q 

39-o 
60.9 
57-1 
91.7 
7>-4 
54-5 


0.0 
0.0 


70.4 

53-7 

75-3 

7i 

91.7 

71-4 

653 

IOO.O 
SO.O 

O.O 

o  o 


66.7 
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The  following  table  shows  the  highest  rating  obtained  in 
each  subject.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  rating  of  ioo  per 
cent,  was  obtained  only  in  the  case  of  mathematics  and 
drawing. 


TABLE  XI 

Total 

Total 

Number  of 

Highest 

Number  of 

Highest 

Subject 

Candidates 

Rating 

Subject 

Candidates 

Rating 

English  a 

1661 

98 

French     a 

1044 

98 

b 

I33S 

95 

b 

462 

93 

History  a 

S7i 

91 

be 

112 

92 

b 

82 

93 

German  a 

1082 

99 

c 

408 

97 

b 

438 

97 

d 

520 

97 

be 

109 

96 

Latin    a  i 

1013 

99 

Spanish 

18. 

9i 

a  ii 

1034 

99 

Mathematics 

a 

1291 

100 

b 

698 

98 

a  i 

276 

98 

c 

857 

95 

a  i 

i    107 

90 

d 

461 

94 

b 

112 

IOO 

e 

4 

81 

c 

1206 

IOO 

be 

45 

81 

d 

188 

IOO 

f 

47 

79 

cd 

280 

IOO 

g 

19 

80 

e 

1/7 

IOO 

1 

721 

95 

f 

214 

98 

m 

748 

95 

g 

0 



P 

158 

94 

Physics 

492 

98 

q 

99 

95 

Chemistry 

373 

94 

dq 

197 

87 

Botany 

14 

84 

Greek  a  i 

195 

99 

Geography 

12 

80 

a  ii 

208 

98 

Zoology- 

7 

85 

b 

212 

95 

Drawing 

167 

IOO 

c 

62 

92 

Music  a 

1 

51 

f 

146 

95 

b 

2 

55 

g 

177 

99 

c 

0 



h 

3 

60 

d,  e. 

f 

0 



ch 

79 

99 

The  following  table  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  re- 
sults of  the  seven  years  during  which  the  Board  has  been 
in  existence : 

TABLE  XII 


1001 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1006 

1007 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

Ratings 

CENT 

CENT 

CENT 

CENT 

CENT 

CENT 

CENT 

00-100 

7.1 

6.7 

6.3 

6.1 

4-5 

5-0 

4-5 

75-89 

20.2 

17.8 

20.O 

21.4 

20.3 

18.7 

17.2 

60-74 

32.0 

31.4 

31.9 

32.6 

31-4 

32.0 

31-5 

50-59 

II. 2 

12.4 

1 1.8 

12. 1 

12.4 

13-0 

14.0 

40-49 

II.7 

12.4 

11. 1 

hi 

12.2 

12.2 

13-7 

o-39 

17.8 

194 

18.9 

16.7 

19. 1 

19.2 

I9.I 

60-100 

59-3 

55-9 

58.2 

60.1 

56.2 

55-7 

53-3 

50-100 

70.5 

68.3 

70.0 

72  -> 

68.6 

68.7 

67-3 

40-100 

S2.2 

80.6 

81. 1 

83.3 

80.8 

80.9 

80.9 
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From  an  examination  of  this  table  it  would  appear  that 
we  must  make  one  or  more  of  the  following  three  inferences : 

( 1 )  The  question  papers  set  by  the  Board  are  steadily  be- 
coming- more  difficult. 

(2)  The  Board's  readers  are  rating  the  answer-books  sub- 
mitted by  candidates  with  steadily  increasing  severity. 

(3)  As  the  number  of  candidates  examined  by  the  Board 
increases,  the  quality  of  the  average  candidate's  preparation 
is  steadily  deteriorating. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  colleges  participating  in 
the  work  of  the  Board  have  announced  that  they  will  regard 
60  as  the  "passing  mark,"  or  minimum  rating  that  will  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  secretary 
after  six  years  of  observation  and  experience  that  if  any  college 
or  scientific  school  desires  to  have  a  "passing  mark"  that  is 
uniform  in  all  subjects,  it  is  much  fairer  to  the  secondary 
schools,  in  view  of  the  standards  set  by  the  Board,  to  adopt 
a  rating  of  50  rather  than  60.  The  standards  adopted  by  the 
Board  are  certainly  quite  as  severe  as  those  adopted  by  any 
single  institution  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  many  of  the  institu- 
tions that  now  require  a  rating  of  60  in  connection  with  the 
Board's  examinations  were  perfectly  willing  to  accept  a  rating 
of  50  at  their  own  separate  examinations  held  some  years  ago. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  from  a 
letter  received  this  year  from  one  of  the  readers  in  English  : 

As  to  the   standard  of  marking,   I   am  of  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  this  year's  readers  that  the  marks  for  the  Entrance 

Board  average  rather  lower  than  those  for  the  University 

examinations  because  the  Board's  books  are  marked  upon  a  less 
elastic  scale.  It  seems  to  me  that  readers  for  colleges  are  inclined 
to  make  allowances  which  are  dictated  largely  by  individual 
opinion  and  by  thoro  knowledge  of  a  single  department's 
standards.  This  is  probably  not  the  case  in  examining  the  books 
of  the  Board,  as  a  reader  can  scarcely  feel  at  liberty  to  exercise 
purely  or  largely  individual  judgment  when  the  result  of  his  mark- 
ing affects  departments  and  teachers  with  whom  he  has  only  this 

Another  tendency  that  has  occasionally  come  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  secretary,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  younger  and 
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less  experienced  readers,  is  a  sort  of  competitive  effort  to  ex- 
hibit ideals  at  least  as  exalted  as  those  of  any  other  reader. 
It  is  difficult  for  such  readers  to  adopt  a  standard  either  just 
or  wise.  They  are  prone  to  attach  undue  importance  to  tech- 
nical refinements  that  have  little  bearing  upon  the  candidate's 
intelligence,  power,  and  preparedness  to  undertake  college 
work. 

The  following  financial  statement  covers  the 
Financial  operations  of  the   Board  during  the  twelve 

months  ending  August  31,  1907: 

XIII 

Financial  Statement,  September  i,  1906  to  August  31,  1907 
Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  September  I,  1906 $  4,543.00 

1.  Annual  dues  of  membership   2,500.00 

2.  Examination   fees    16,351.00 

3.  Sales  of  duplicate  certificates   240.00 

4.  Sales  of  volumes  of  examination  questions 404.82 

5.  Sales  of  printed  documents   66.65 

$24,105.47 

Expenditures 

1.  Salaries     $  2,553.50 

2.  Printing      1,081.89 

3.  Stationery   and   incidentals    3I9°7 

4.  Postage  and  expressage   9°9-43 

5.  Clerical   and  other  assistants    1.589.95 

6.  Furniture  and  other  fixtures   98-59 

7.  Expenses  of  special  committees   5-25 

8.  Examiners: 

Salaries  $1,085.00 

Expenses    331-33 

S  1.416.33 

9.  Readers : 

Salaries    $4,192.50 

Expenses    994-25 

$  5,186.75 

10.  Supervisors  and  proctors : 

Salaries     $2,723.95 

Expenses      H3-10 

$  2,837.05 

11.  Examination  supplies: 

Question     papers,      answer-books,     logarithmic 

tables,  maps,  envelopes,  etc 1, 13839 

Total   expenses    $17,136.20 

Payment  on  account  of  loan  500.00 

Balance  on  hand  September  1,  1907 6,469.27 

$24,105.47 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Secretary. 

August  31.  1907. 


VI 
REVIEWS 

The  psychological  principles  of  education  :  a  study  in  the  science  of  education 
—  By  Herman  Harrell  Horne,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Dartmouth 
College.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company,  1906.     435  p.     $1.75. 

The  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  education  has  here  "  at- 
tempted to  he  the  middle  man  between  the  psychologist  and  the 
teacher  "  by  laying  down  foundations  for  the  art  of  teaching 
that  shall  be  both  scientific  and  practical.  He  regards  man 
as  body  and  'soul,'  and  distinguishes  in  the  latter  the  usual 
tripartite  phases. — intellect,  feeling,  and  will. — to  which,  how- 
ever, he  adds  a  fourth, — the  "  spiritual  aspect."  defined  as  the 
whole  mind  in  its  relation  to  Deity.  We  find,  however,  the 
terms  mind,  spirit,  soul,  and  consciousness  used  interchange- 
ably. Disregarding  physical  education,  the  book  is  thus  divided 
into  four  chief  parts,  preceded  by  a  discussion  of  the  science 
of  education  in  general. 

This  introduction.  Part  I,  reminds  one  of  Irving's  introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  New  York,  but  it  has  one  chapter  of 
interest,  the  sixth  and  last,  which  deals  (rather  curiously  for 
an  introduction)  with  formal  discipline.  I  can  not  see  that 
the  author  has  contributed  anything  to  the  clarification  of  this 
truly  important  problem.  His  assertion,  for  instance,  that  the 
formal  discipline  theory  rests  upon  a  mistaken  analogy  because 
mind  makes  not  a  mechanical,  but  a  vital  adjustment,  so  that 
there  is  always  a  unity  rather  than  a  dualism  (p.  68),  does 
not  appear  to  possess  the  clearness  demanded  of  a  text-book 
for  embryo  teachers. 

Now,  Home's  theoretical  assumptions,  both  in  this  dis- 
cussion and  thruout  the  book,  seem  to  me  to  show  evidence  of 
a  certain  confusion  of  thought  of  so  fundamental  a  nature  as 
to  justify  notice  here.  I  believe  that  Horne,  like  not  a  few  of 
the  recent  exponents  of  functional  psychology,  virtually  thinks 
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in  the  old  and  despised  'faculty'  psychology,  but  veils  this 
adherence  to  the  older  school  of  thought,  even  in  his  own 
mind,  by  the  use  of  a  partially  modernized  phraseology.  To 
talk  of  memory,  imagination,  etc.,  as  "  powers  "  of  the  mind  is 
certainly  good  faculty  psychology.  But  Home  appears  to 
think  that  he  has  entirely  escaped  from  faculty  psychology  by 
his  constant  insistence  upon  what  he  terms  the  "  unity  of  mind." 
Does  this  mysterious  doctrine  rescue  one  from  the  snares? 
Not  a  whit :  Wolff  himself,  the  very  fount  and  head  of  the 
older  doctrine,  lays  express  emphasis  upon  that  very  principle; 
witness  the  following,  Psychologia  rationalis,  §  57,  "  Anima 
enini  simplex  est,  adeoque  partibus  caret."  Cf.  also  §  48 
and  §  49  in  the  same  volume,  and  numerous  statements  else- 
where in  his  writings.  But,  in  truth,  this  "  unity  of  mind  " 
is  obscure  as  well  as  old.  What  does  Home  mean  by  saying 
that  "  to  each  distinct  situation  the  reactions  of  mind  and  brain 
are  unique,"  and  by  saying  that  "  the  brain  acts  as  a  unity  "? 
Or  by  saying  elsewhere  that  "  there  are  always  some  identical 
elements  involved  in  any  two  mental  occupations  or  brain 
functions  "  ?  Evidently  there  are  numerous  non-identical  ele- 
ments, but  brain  elements  are  not  such  things  as  association, 
speech,  and  motor  centers,  but  neurones,  and  of  these  there  are 
many  million.  So  far,  indeed,  as  formal  discipline  is  con- 
cerned, the  logical  conclusion  of  this  notion  of  the  unity  of 
mind  is  to  substantiate  most  thoroly  the  whole  doctrine  in  its 
extremest  form. 

To  revert  to  the  chapter  preceding  that  on  formal  discipline, 
I  note  that  Home  gives  his  readers  the  questionable  bit  of 
advice :  "  drop  the  psychology  any  page  of  which  you  light 
upon  does  not  tell  yon  something  worth  while."  Teachers  are 
further  urged  to  do  "  a  little  exact  statistical  investigation  " 
among  their  pupils  in  order  in  part  to  make  their  psychology 
more  concrete,  but,  in  the  same  breath,  are  commanded  not  to 
take  the  psychological  attitude  toward  these  pupils :  "  not  once 
must  a  single  pupil  feel  himself  impaled  and  subject  to  the 
intellectual  analysis  of  the  teacher  "  (  !) 

Part  II,  which  is  devoted  to  intellectual  education,  follows 
the  common  order  of  discussion  thru  sensation,  perception, 
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apperception,  and  memory  to  imagination,  conception,  judg- 
ment, and  reason.  The  last  two  are  the  best  chapters  in  this 
Part,  altho  one  might  wish  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
limits  and  possibilities  of  the  training  of  judgment.  In  the 
other  chapters  there  are  numerous  points  which  seem  to  the 
present  writer  to  call  for  criticism.  To  enumerate  a  few: 
Home  confuses  the  training  of  sensation  with  the  training  of 
attention :  he  confuses  the  pressure  sensation  with  the  "  mus- 
cular" sensation  [a  bad  term !] :  he  over-estimates  the  esthetic 
value  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  certainly  exceeds  all  factual 
evidence  in  his  suggestion  that  primitive  man  had  so  finely 
developed  this  sense  as  to  use  it  in  detecting  the  presence  of 
enemies:  he  confuses  logic  and  psychology  in  Chapter  VIII, 
where  he  attempts  to  differentiate  sense-perception  and  "  inner- 
perception  "  by  defining  the  latter  as  ''the  knowledge  of  self 
and  meanings."  and  therein  likewise  evinces  evident  unfa- 
miliarity  with  modern  notions  of  introspection.  Portions  of 
this  chapter  are  admittedly  "  somewhat  taxing."  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  memory,  the  recent  experimental  contributions  are 
conspicuously  unmentioned :  indeed,  assertions  are  made  which 
contradict  their  results,  e.  g.,  the  assignment  of  a  definite 
period  when  verbal  memory  is  at  its  height.  The  wholesale 
condemnation  of  '  cramming '  is  quite  unjustifiable,  for  the 
ability  to  cram  up  facts  for  use  during  a  brief  period  is  cer- 
tainly of  so  great  service  in  many  callings  that  the  training  of 
this  ability  should  be  definitely  undertaken  in  the  school.  Here, 
again,  the  unity  of  mind  is  made  to  do  duty  as  a  basis  for  the 
possibility  of  some  memory  training,  despite  the  admitted 
diversity  of  '  memories.'  In  treating  imagination,  the  im- 
portant distinction  between  passive  and  active  attention  in 
imaging  is  neglected.  Quite  debatable,  too,  is  the  author's 
assertion  that  "  any  one  type  of  imagination,"  i.  c,  ideational 
type,  "may  be  cultivated  thru  attention  and  practise"  (p.  146)  ; 
in  fact,  contradictions  appear  in  the  statements  just  afterward 
that  we  "  can  train,  but  hardly  change,"  and,  to  further  be- 
wilder, that  we  "  can  neither  add  to  nor  subtract  from,  .  .  . 
but  only  bring  to  the  front."  What  exactly  can  we  do  in 
training?     This  is  the  crucial  problem  of  the  whole  modern 
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discussion  of  discipline,  heredity,  and  environment,  and  upon 
it  should  focus  all  the  energies  of  a  book  upon  educational 
psychology.  I  seem,  too,  to  feel  a  contradiction  in  the 
author's  discussion  of  the  training  of  what  he  calls  the  "  motor- 
minded  "  (also  "  muscle-minded "  and  even  "  muscular- 
minded  "!),  for,  in  one  place  (p.  149),  he  says  that  for  such 
cases  "  manual  training  and  domestic  science  are  indispen- 
sable," whereas,  in  another  place  (p.  274),' he  says  that  the 
studies  of  the  motor  pupil  which  "  should  be  stressed  are  those 
furnishing  no  immediate  opportunity  for  action."  En  passant, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  identification  of  the  "  motor-minded  " 
type  with  the  "precipitate  will"  type  (pp.  272-5)  is  quite 
unwarranted.  Again,  Home  unjustifiably  extends  the  usual 
notion  of  conception  when  he  makes  it  include  such  cases  of 
active  imaging  as  are  implied  in  the  words  "  conceive  moun- 
tains of  gold,    .    .    .    round  squares,"  etc.   (p.  157). 

The  author  calls  particular  attention  to  his  treatment  of 
emotional  education,  Part  III.  His  practical  suggestions  for 
cultivating  the  emotions,  particularly  for  developing  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  (ch.  xx.),  are  far  superior  to  the 
psychological  theory  on  which  they  are  based,  for  this,  to  a 
psychologist  at  least,  is  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  We 
find  in  chapter  xv,  for  instance,  several  cases  of  the  old  con- 
fusion of  'feeling'  as  emotion  and  'feeling'  as  sensation; 
to  assert  that  the  biological  order  of  mental  development  is 
feeling,  will,  intellect  (p.  193),  is  an  illustration,  and  evi- 
dently restricts  intellection  and  will  to  their  higher  phases. 
Home  refers  to  Wundt's  Outline  for  that  psychologist's  view 
of  feeling,  and  apparently  has  never  read  anything  of  James's 
views  concerning  the  Lange-James  theory  later  than  the  Prin- 
ciples! His  classification  of  feelings  as  simple  and  complex, 
and  the  latter  as  coarser  and  finer,  may  be  simple,  but  can 
scarcely  be  defended  on  any  other  score,  especially,  may  we 
say,  when  love  is  ranked  as  a  coarser  emotion  (p.  220)  !  Of 
the  vast  and  highly  important  field  of  the  emotions  connected 
with  the  ripening  of  the  sex  instinct,  and  of  the  methods  of 
controlling  and  utilizing  these  emotions,  no  word  is  said.  Need- 
less time  is  devoted  to  arguments  against  hedonism  (ch.  xix.) 
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without  correct  presentation  of  the  psychological  basis  of 
this  doctrine. 

The  treatment  of  will,  Part  IV,  becomes  a  basis  for  the 
discussion  of  moral  education.  Here,  as  in  Part  III,  the  prac- 
tical suggestions  are  good,  but  much  of  the  underlying  psychol- 
ogy is  open  to  criticism.  The  author's  broad  conception  of 
will  as  "  consciousness  in  action  "  may  be  the  excuse  for  the 
confusion  of  movement  and  action,  as  in  such  phrases  as 
"  spontaneous  action,"  "  reflex  action,"  etc.  (pp.  263-4).  The 
chapter  on  habit  is  most  excellent, — almost  a  rival  of  the 
classic  chapter  of  James, — but  the  three  odd  pages  devoted  to 
instinct  (pp.  266-9)  are  hopelessly  inadequate  even  tho  imita- 
tion gets  a  short  chapter  of  its  own.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  detailed  treatment  of  instinct  by  Hobhouse  and  the 
voluminous  treatment  by  Hall  in  his  Adolescence  are  unmen- 
tioned  by  reference.  The  discussion  of  attention,  including  the 
doctrines  of  interest  and  effort,  is  much  better,  tho  no  definite 
mention  is  made  of  the  educationally  important  phase  of  atten- 
tion which  Titchener  has  termed  the  "  secondary  passive." 

The  book  thruout  is  permeated  with  a  strong  religious  tone, 
which  culminates  in  Part  V,  devoted  to  religious  education : 
portions  of  this  part,  indeed,  might  lay  claim  to  the  dignity  of 
theological  essays. 

For  the  assistance  of  students,  each  chapter  of  the  book  is 
followed  by  suggested  topics  for  further  study,  usually  four 
in  number,  and  by  references,  which  have  the  defect,  as  a 
rule,  of  failing  to  cite  recent  technical  and  monographic  litera- 
ture, tho  this,  as  every  teacher  knows,  is  often  a  source  of 
marked  interest  to  good  students. 

Home  has  an  aggressive  and  often  picturesque  style,  yet  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  frequently  obscure  or  perplexing  when 
general  principles  are  under  treatment.  Epigrammatic  phrases 
are  not  infrequent,  but  they  are  sometimes  rather  shocking 
to  one's  esthetic  sense:  e.  g.,  "  The  last  innings  are  those  of 
the  spirit."  "  You  can  not  hustle  beauty  nor  make  culture 
hum."    " 

The  book  is  marred  by  not  a  few  typographical  and  gram- 
matical   errors :   such   as   the   following   seem    inexcusable, — 
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"  Two  of  these  general  notions  ...  is  '  asleep  '  and  '  wake 
up'  "  (p.  108).  "  The  number  of  general  notions  according 
to  which  new  experiences  are  ticketed  off  is  larger  and  fit 
better  "  (p.  109).  "  To  what  one  of  us  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  estimate  truly  the  virtues  of  my  enemy?"   (p.  170). 

Second-hand  quoting  is  found  in  the  book;  witness  an  in- 
stance (pp.  163-4)  in  which  data  originally  published  by  Hall 
are  taken  from  Kirkpatrick.  Home  has  also  a  habit,  disap- 
proved by  many  readers,  of  using  the  titles,  and  often  of  prais- 
ing the  abilities  of  the  writers  who  are  quoted :  thus  we  read  of 
"  the  calm  Hoffding."  of  "  that  careful  and  patient  observer  of 
children,  Professor  Baldwin,"'  of  the  "bold  and  acute  Thorn- 
dike,"  while  Jastrow  is  eulogized  as  "  cautious,  temperate,  and 
critical  of  psychological  extravagances,"  and  so  on,  ad  nau- 
seam. Quite  as  objectionable  are  such  phrases  as  "  Pause, 
gentle  and  faithful  teacher,"  etc. 

In  the  preface,  Home  warns  us  that  his  book  will  not  satisfy 
"  readers  of  pure  psychology,"  but  I  find  in  this  no  reason  for 
withholding  my  final  comment.  The  author  has  given  to 
teachers  many  suggestions  of  practical  value  and  very  likely  an 
inspiration  toward  better  teaching,  but  he  has  not  based  these 
suggestions  upon  a  consistent  and  accurate  system  of  psychol- 
ogy. For  the  audience  to  which  this  volume  expects  to  appeal, 
the  best  thought  is  none  too  good.  Mental  life  is  extraor- 
dinarily complex  and  intricate ;  its  formulation  is  most  diffi- 
cult, but  the  task  can  not  be  shirked  on  that  account.  A  book 
upon  the  "  psychological  principles  of  education,"  if  it  is  to 
last,  must  utilize  for  these  principles  only  the  soundest  material 
that  the  best  methods  of  modern  psychology  can  supply. 

Guy  Montrose  Whipple 

Cornell  University 


How  to    speak   in   public.     By   Grenville    Kleiser.     New   York:    Funk    & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  tgo6.     x  +  533  p.  $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Kleiser  has  prepared  a  handbook  which  will  be  service- 
able to  many  teachers  and  to  certain  classes  of  students.  "Em- 
bracing," as  the  author  says,  "for  the  most  part  exercises  and 
selections  for  practice,"  it  will  be  of  practical  use  to  those  who 
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have  past  the  first  stages  of  instruction  and  are  prepared 
to  make  use  of  the  selections  provided.  Some  instructors 
would  have  found  the  book  of  more  service  if  it  had  shown  a 
greater  sense  of  the  limitations  of  the  school  and  college  year. 
As  it  is,  there  are  sixteen  chapters  with  no  very  definite  sense 
of  progress,  some  parts  of  Section  Two  might  easily  have  been 
included  in  Section  Three  and  vice  versa.  In  fact  the  book 
shows  clearly  that  it  is  a  personal  work,  made  primarily  for  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  author  who,  as  he  remarks  in 
the  Preface,  had  "  not  found  a  textbook  wholly  suited  to  his 
requirements."  In  his  own  hands  no  doubt  it  is  a  most  prac- 
tical and  useful  book;  whether  others,  who  have  not  worked 
along  similar  lines,  will  find  it  equally  valuable  is  not  so  sure. 
For  a  good  deal  is  taken  for  granted.  The  author's  system 
is  nowhere  treated  clearly  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  very  plain 
intimation  as  to  the  time  desirable  to  be  given  to  each  chapter. 
There  are  exercises  and  selections,  and  there  are  brief  passages 
of  exposition  and  comment,  but  there  is  hardly  sufficient  organ- 
ization of  the  material  to  make  the  method  easy  to  follow. 

More  important  than  this,  tho  common  to  most  books  on 
public  speaking  and  elocution,  is  the  absence  of  any  indication 
of  the  place  the  book  is  to  have  in  the  scale  of  instruction. 
It  is  not  plain  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  a  high-school  text, 
a  college  text,  or  a  text  for  seminaries  and  graduate  schools. 
There  is  indeed  a  suggestion  in  the  title  that  it  may  be  meant 
for  amateurs  and  the  general  public.,  but  the  promise  of  in- 
formality in  the  title  is  not  fulfilled.  The  contents  do  not  lack 
formality  so  much  as  they  lack  specific  aim  and  application  to 
a  precise  stage  in  the  educational  program.  We  do  not  know 
that  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  reproach  to  the 
author;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  a  symptom  of  the  ill- 
organized  state  of  instruction  in  public  speaking  generally. 

It  is  time  this  was  bettered.  Every  man  of  experience  in 
affairs  or  in  public  life  knows  the  inestimable  value  of  train- 
ing to  speak  before  an  audience.  There  is  perhaps  no  subject 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  awaken  more  prompt  and  sincere  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  men  in  active  life,  but  as  yet  it  remains  one 
of  the  neglected  subjects  in  our  college  curriculums.     One  of 
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the  steps  by  which  it  is  to  come  to  its  own  will  be  a  set  of  text- 
books treating  it  progressively  from  the  high  school  thru  the 
college,  and  perhaps  into  the  graduate  school.  Meanwhile 
books  like  Mr.  Kleiser's,  with  their  admirable  selection  of  pas- 
sages from  great  books  and  famous  speeches,  and  their  sound 
general  precepts  upon  the  art  of  speaking,  are  filling  a  real  need. 

W.  B.  Parker 

Columbia  University 


Three  well-known  teachers  have  cooperated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  manual  of  composition  and  rhetoric.  The  work 
occupies  a  thoroly  familiar  field  which  has  already  been  vigor- 
ously cultivated.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  well  done.  (Manual 
of  composition  and  rhetoric. — By  John  H.  Gardiner,  George 
L.  Kittredge.  and  Sarah  L.  Arnold.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1907.     500  p.     $1.00.) 

Mr.  William  H.  Allen's  Efficient  democracy  makes. the  im- 
pression of  a  well  intended  but  not  very  efficient  book.  It 
covers  a  large  and  important  field,  but  it  does  not  cover  it 
very  well  or  present  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  idea  under- 
lying the  book  is  excellent.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
1907.     346  p.     $1.50.) 

Selections  of  material  for  use  in  declamation  or  classes  in 
elocution  are  increasingly  numerous  and  increasingly  well 
done.  The  most  recent  collection  to  reach  us  is  distinctly  good, 
not  only  because  of  the  wide  field  which  it  covers,  but  because 
of  the  obvious  care  with  which  the  selections  have  been  made. 
(Standard  selections. — Edited  by  Robert  I.  Fulton.  Thomas  C. 
Trueblood,  and  Edwin  P.  Trueblood.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1907.      510  p.     $1.25  net.) 
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INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  l 

Except  the  establishment  of  the  preceptoral  system  at  Prince- 
ton, perhaps  the  most  striking  recent  piece  of  constructive 
criticism  of  conditions  in  our  American  colleges  has  come  from 
outside  the  college  itself.  The  author  is  intensely  in  earnest. 
His  object  is  not  to  charm  his  readers,  but  by  vehement  reitera- 
tion to  startle  them  into  a  realization  of  conditions  as  he  sees 
them.  He  has  made  up  his  vocabulary  as  he  has  gone  along, 
which  is  a  good  thing;  for  the  ordinary  educational  terms  have 
been  worn  so  smooth  by  overuse  that  few  of  us  realize  that  they 
can  possibly  have  anything  to  do  with  real,  living  needs  and 
opportunities.  He  speaks  of  a  college  as  if  it  were  a  factory, 
the  entering  classes  being  the  raw  material,  the  boys  who  are 
"  busted  out  "  the  waste  product,  and  those  who  graduate,  the 
finished  product — with  far  too  small  a  proportion  of  firsts  and 
even  seconds  and  far  too  great  a  proportion  of  culls. 

Altho,  so  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Birdseye  has  had  no  formal 
pedagogical  experience,  he  has  things  to  say  which,  whether 
they  make  pleasant  reading  or  not,  make  very  worth-while 
reading,  particularly  for  those  of  us  who,  from  our  position  in- 
side the  focus,  have  apparently  failed  to  see  in  true  perspective 
what  has  been  going  on  about  us.  He  makes  a  pretty  strong 
case  (indeed  the  whole  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  legal  brief), 
for  his  unflattering  conclusion  that  the  college  faculties  are  not 

1  Individual  training  in  our  colleges,  by  Clarence  F.  Birdseye  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1907,  xxxi  -(-  434  p.     $1.75. 
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capable  of  bettering  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  them- 
selves, that  the  solution  lies  rather  in  the  hands  of  parents  and 
alumni,  particularly  the  alumni  of  the  Greek  Letter  Fraterni- 
ties, acting  thru  their  local  undergraduate  chapters. 

Mr.  Birdseye  came  to  realize  the  change  in  college  con- 
ditions since  bis  own  graduation  from  Amherst  in  the  seventies 
thru  coming  into  close  relation  with  the  undergraduates  in  his 
college  fraternity.  From  this  specific  starting-point,  he  made 
a  study  of  conditions  thruout  the  country  and  became  convinced 
that,  while  many  men  are  giving  earnest  thought  to  the  im- 
provement of  these  changed  conditions,  they  all  make  the  same 
mistake;  they  study  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
institution  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
student.  In  the  mass  of  material  which  he  has  collected,  and 
from  which  he  has  made  his  book,  he  has  always  kept  this 
distinction  in  mind.  The  result  is  that  while  there  is  much, 
particularly  in  the  historical  part,  that  is  not  in  itself  new  to  col- 
lege and  university  men,  it  comes  to  us,  so  to  speak,  from  a 
new  angle. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  book,  Mr.  Birdseye  followed  a  plan 
which,  in  these  days  of  machine  composition,  when  the  holding 
of  standing  type  is  no  inconvenience  to  the  printer,  might  well 
be  followed  by  authors  of  similar  works.  He  had  the  whole  ma- 
terial in  more  or  less  rough  form  thrown  into  type  and  dis- 
tributed the  proofs  pretty  widely  among  men  who  from  first- 
hand experience  were  each  in  a  position  to  criticize  one  or  more 
aspects  of  the  problems  he  discusses.  In  this  way  he  obtained 
before  publication  a  number  of  suggestions  as  to  additional 
material,  changes  of  emphasis,  and  the  correction  of  minor 
errors,  which  ordinarily  come  to  an  author,  if  they  come  at  all, 
only  after  the  publication  of  a  first  edition. 

The  following  brief  and  necessarily  inadequate  summary  of 
the  book  will  give  some  idea  of  Mr.  Birdseye's  conception  of 
the  evils  in  present-day  conditions  and  their  cause,  and  his  sug- 
gestions for  their   improvement. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  "The  ecclesiastical 
period  of  our  colleges,"  is  made  up  largely  of  quotations  from 
the  old  records,  many  of  them  frankly  amusing  baits  to  lure 
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the  reader  on  to  the  more  serious  chapters.  The  author's  main 
points  are  that  the  earliest  American  colleges  were  nothing 
more  than  boarding  schools.  The  entrance  requirements  were 
practically  negligible,  pupils  were  graduated  at  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  ;  the  curriculum,  however,  was  distinctly  professional, 
primarily  for  the  pulpit  and  secondarily  for  the  bar.  The  col- 
leges were  miserably  poor,  discipline  was  rigid,  the  curriculum 
was  narrow,  but  the  boys  were  intellectually  the  pick  of  the  na- 
tion, they  were  desperately  in  earnest,  realizing  as  they  did,  the 
social  and  professional  advantages  of  a  college  degree.  The 
instructors  were  men  of  mark,  with  much  of  the  real  apostolic 
spirit;  from  the  small  size  of  the  classes,  the  difficulties  of  leav- 
ing the  college  town,  the  absence  of  other  diversions,  and 
above  all  from  the  fact  that  they  were  recognized  by  the  stu- 
dents to  l>e  in  loco  parentis,  the  faculty  exercised  a  constant  and 
effectual  influence  on  every  student.  The  colleges  might  be, 
and  were,  narrow  and  bigoted,  but  they  really  trained  their 
students. 

In  Part  II,  "  The  age  of  university  buildings."  Mr.  Birds- 
eye,  always  emphasizing  changed  conditions,  so  far  as  the  stu- 
dent as  an  individual  is  concerned,  shows  the  influence  of  the 
first  German  trained  college  teachers,  and  of  the  social  changes 
since  the  Civil  War  caused  by  immigration,  the  growth  of 
population,  and  the  immense  increase  in  industrial  resources. 
He  shows  the  development  of  the  secondary  schools  in  size 
and  scope  with  the  corresponding  increase  in  college  entrance 
requirements.  So  much  of  the  early  college  course  has  been 
moved  down  into  the  high  school  that,  in  age  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  the  college  students  of  a  century  ago  correspond 
more  closely  to  our  high  school  students  than  to  our  college 
students. 

He  makes  clear,  also,  that  not  only  because  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  population  that  is  being  college-trained,  but 
also  because  of  the  immense  development  of  home  education 
of  various  kinds,  the  college  graduate  is  no  longer  in  the 
tactical  position  of  advantage  that  he  held  earlier  in  our  history. 
Then  he  takes  up  the  result  of  the  changes — present  college 
condition-.      His  discussion  of  athletic  conditions  is  drastic,  but 
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since  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  state  of  affairs  here  is  much 
more  general  than  even  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  since,  taking  the 
country  by  and  large,  the  athletic  problem,  with  its  accompany- 
ing moral  problems,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  solved,  we  need 
note  here  only  the  pedagogical  lesson  of  the  professional  coach. 
The  reason  that  the  coach  exercises  so  potent  an  influence  over 
his  candidates,  in  many  cases  the  discipline  in  athletics  form- 
ing the  most  real  education  the  student  receives  at  college,  is 
that  he,  and  sometimes  he  alone,  studies  and  knows  his  men  as 
individuals.  "  How  successful  would  that  varsity  team  be," 
asks  Mr.  Birdseye,  "  that  would  be  selected  thru  a  marking 
system  by  a  committee  which  did  not  know  the  candidates  by 
name  or  sight?  " 

A  chapter  on  religious  conditions  shows  that  here  as  else- 
where the  tie  between  student  and  faculty  has  been  loosened. 
In  the  final  chapter,  based  largely  on  the  "  Briggs  Report,"  to 
the  Harvard  faculty  in  1903,  the  weakness  of  college  training 
today  is  summarized :  the  idleness,  procrastination,  and  gen- 
eral irresponsibility,  cramming,  the  outside  quiz,  the  code  that 
permits  cheating  at  examinations,  the  bad  influences  of  snap 
culture  courses,  the  lack  of  candidates  for  college  honors,  the 
weakness  of  the  lecture  system  and  particularly  of  the  present 
marking  system  in  large  courses,  the  false  importance  given  to 
bookkeeping  technicalities,  credits,  diplomas,  etc.  All  these  are 
laid  to  the  loss  in  the  colleges  of  individual  training.  Men 
are  sending  their  sons  to  technical  schools,  even  tho  they 
are  not  to  follow  technical  professions,  because  these  technical 
schools  have  in  their  laboratories  and  shops  the  individual 
training  which  the  colleges  have  lost.  The  only  reason,  Mr. 
Birdseye  feels,  that  the  colleges  have  not  gone  into  bank- 
ruptcy, squeezed  out  of  existence  between  the  secondary  school 
and  the  professional  school,  is  a  certain  sentimental  sanctity 
which,  as  a  result  of  past  good  work,  they  still  retain  in  the 
public  mind.  Of  course,  like  the  lawyer  he  is,  he  gives,  ex- 
cept for  a  qualifying  paragraph  or  two,  only  one  side  of  the 
picture.  The  past  was  doubtless  not  so  white  nor  the  present 
so  black  as  he  says.  Much  that  he  deplores  exists  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  where,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  the  training 
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is  individual.  In  some  colleges,  and  in  many  departments 
within  colleges,  his  words  do  not  apply,  but  all  in  all,  there  is 
more  ground  for  what  he  says  than  there  should  be  or  need  be. 
Part  III  deals  with  the  agency  that  Mr.  Birdseye  found 
ready  to  his  hand  as  an  instrument  for  good,  the  Greek  Letter 
Fraternity.  The  early  college  carried  on  itself  the,  so  to 
speak,  domestic  education  that  had  already  been  begun  in  the 
student's  home  life — an  intensely  important  part  of  his  whole 
education — and  now  the  fraternities  have  taken  up  the  work 
that  the  colleges  have  unconsciously  dropt.  Mr.  Birdseye 
calls  the  present-day  fraternity  "  the  answer  of  the  students  to 
the  problem  of  finding  at  least  a  partial  substitute  for  the  col- 
lege home  life  which  came  from  the  former  personal  touch  of 
the  instructor — a  problem  which  the  faculty  have  confest 
themselves  quite  unable  to  solve.'' 

In  the  evolution  of  recent  years  the  college  secret  society  has  become 
the  Greek-letter  fraternity,  and  the  Greek-letter  fraternity  has  past  into 
the  college  home  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  students,  especially  those 
who  require  to  be  firmly  and  wisely  guided  thru  their  four  crucial  years. 
These  college  homes  contain  a  very  large  majority  of  those  who  have  plenty 
of  money  to  spend,  and  hence  have  means  and  opportunity  to  gratify  low 
tastes  and  passions.  They  contain,  therefore,  the  very  elements  that,  mis- 
understood or  unguided,  can  make  the  most  trouble  and  do  the  most  harm. 
But  they  contain  also  many  of  the  stronger  men  of  our  institutions,  men 
of  high  breeding  and  social  standing,  who  control  college  activities  and 
mold  college  opinion.  These  homes  are,  therefore,  centers  of  potential 
good  quite  as  much  as  of  potential  evil.  If  we  abandon  them  to  their  own 
devices,  they  are  capable  of  almost  any  harmful  results.  If  we  lift  them 
to  the  levels  which  they  can  reach,  we  have  the  most  available  and  powerful 
instrument  for  good  in  the  college  lives  of  our  students. 

This  taking  on  by  an  organism  of  other  and  mure  important 
functions  than  its  original  ones  is  what  is  constantly  happen- 
ing in  life — the  gullet  pouch  of  the  batrachian  became  the  lung 
of  the  reptile  when  animals  came  up  from  water  to  dry  land, 
and  the  Trade  Gilds  of  London  and  other  medieval  cities  took 
up,  when  the  need  came,  the  burdens  of  municipal  government. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  college 
education  if  the  fraternities,  with  their  200,000  initiates,  past 
and  present,  and  their  750  residential  chapter  houses,  could  in 
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our  academic  organization  be  made  to  assume  seriously,  and 
to  perform  efficiently,  this  much-needed  domestic  function. 

In  Part  IV,  "  The  remedy,"  Mr.  Birdseye  gathers  up  the 
threads  of  his  argument  and  makes  his  plea.  There  is  an  in- 
troductory chapter  on  "Life's  problems  and  how  to  solve 
them,"  showing  the  need  in  our  highly  complicated  civiliza- 
tion of  the  "  Problem-solver  "  and  the  prizes  the  world  stands 
ready  to  give  him;  and  averring  that  today  the  training  of 
problem-solvers  is  itself  too  great  a  problem  for  the  college 
faculty  to  solve  alone. 

The  next  chapters  of  the  book  are  rather  scattered ;  they 
criticize  various  weaknesses  in  college  administration,  the 
handicaps  of  the  college  man  therefrom,  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  alumni,  the  need  of  an  early  decision  by  the  student 
as  to  his  life  work. 

Then  the  author  returns  to  the  really  vital  part  of  his  theme, 
the  opportunity  of  the  college  fraternity  to  give  the  individual 
training  neglected  elsewhere.  He  draws  a  fine  picture  of  the 
really  good  fraternity  chapter — the  strongest  ally  of  the  col- 
lege faculty.  Here,  under  the  sympathetic  oversight  of  gradu- 
ate members,  in  an  atmosphere  of  informality  and  good  fellow- 
ship, the  education  of  the  freshmen  by  the  upper  classmen  and 
that  of  the  upper  classmen  by  their  responsibilities  is  going 
constantly  on.  Mr.  Birdseye's  description  of  the  plan  which, 
under  his  own  initiative,  has  actually  been  put  into  operation 
in  one  fraternity  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  its  chapters  at 
their  highest  level  of  efficiency  and  usefulness  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  most  important  thing  in  his  book.  I  shall  quote  it  prac- 
tically in  full : 

The  organization  of  our  fraternities  is  seriously  weak  in  one  respect : 
It  is  entirely  voluntary  and  does  not  provide  a  single  high  class  officer  who 
is  liberally  paid  to  supervise  the  whole,  and  relieve  the  hard-worked  volun- 
tary worker  of  unnecessary  strain  and  at  the  same  time  detect  and 
strengthen  any  weak  point  that  develops  in  this  splendid  system  of  cor- 
related college  family  homes.  The  fraternity  seeks  to  draw  upon  the  time 
and  help  of  its  very  best  alumni.  Yet  we  have  failed  to  see  that  we  must 
apply  the  same  rule  to  these  and  all  other  alumni  that  they  apply  to  others 
in  their  own  business;  they  should  be  called  on  only  at  the  right  time, 
when  they  can  do  some  good  which  other  agencies  can  not  accomplish; 
they  must  be  kept  for  the  best  work,  or  for  that  which  they  can  do  better 
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than  any  one  else.  But  this  necessitates  the  employing  of  some  member 
of  the  fraternity  who  can  take  charge  of  the  details  of  its  affairs,  be  an 
authority  that  can  be  called  upon  by  the  undergraduates,  the  alumni,  and  the 
council,  and  be  the  trained  expert  of  the  whole  organization.  .  .  . 
The  weakness  of  the  present  form  of  central  organization  is  that  there 
has  not  been  grafted  upon  it  at  least  one  mature,  skilled,  and  well-paid 
secretary,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  institution  and 
insuring  that  they  are  properly  handled.  With  so  large  a  number  of 
alumni  the  expense  would  be  merely  nominal.  It  is  true  economy  to  main- 
tain such  an  official,  for  oftentimes  the  local  chapters  run  into  debt  or  get 
into  a  bad  way,  for  one  cause  or  another,  so  that  their  alumni  have  to  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  pay  considerable  sums  and  devote  much 
valuable  time  which  would  never  have  been  required  if  the  affairs  of  that 
chapter  had  been  constantly  and  carefully  looked  after.  This  will  surely 
happen  in  the  ordinary  chapter  in  the  course  of  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  unless  we  have  some  strong  central  organization  and  a  thoroly  com- 
petent paid  official. 

Recently  one  of  the  older  fraternities  [Chi  Psi]  after  much  time  spent 
in  the  consideration  of  the  student  problem  from  the  students'  standpoint, 
thoroly  imprest  with  the  lack  of  proper  provision  for  Individual  Train- 
ing in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  realizing  the  need  of  the  warm- 
est cooperation  of  the  alumni  witli  the  undergraduates  to  that  end.  and 
recognizing  its  duty  to  get  for  each  undergraduate  member  as  far  as  pos- 
sible everything  of  good  that  his  college  course  might  hold  for  him, 
determined  to  test  thoroly,  for  at  least  three  years,  the  experiment  of  a 
general  secretary  who  should  devote  all  his  time  to  working  among  its 
graduates  and  undergraduates  thruout  the  country.  .  .  .  During  his 
first  year  this  secretary  spent  forty-one  weeks  out  of  fifty-two  in  the  field, 
at  the  various  chapter  houses  and  among  the  alumni.  With  a  remarkable 
facility  for  remembering  names  and  faces,  and  with  a  large  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fraternity  members,  he  has  already  become  person- 
ally known  to  most  of  the  alumni  as  well  as  to  all  of  the  undergraduates. 
The  opportunity  fur  comparison  between  various  colleges  and  the  condi- 
tions in  various  chapters  is  decidedly  valuable.  He  soon  detects  a  weak 
spot  and  remedies  it  at  once  or  refers  it  to  the  proper  person,  graduate  or 
undergraduate.  Having  had  good  business  training,  he  is  able  to  introduce 
this  important  element  into  chapter  affairs.  He  can  see  how  certain  prob- 
lems are  solved  in  another  college  or  chapter,  and  apply  their  remedy 
wherever  needed. 

The  objections  that  will  be  made  to  this  plan  are: 

1.  That  the  undergraduates  will  not  tolerate  such  interference  with  their 
affairs,  but  will  consider  and  treat  the  secretary  as  a  spy; 

2.  That  this  work  will  tend  to  lessen  the  interest  of  the  alumni,  since 
it  will  relieve  them  from  their  former  responsibility  for  their  respective 
chapters; 

3.  That  enough  money  can  not  be  raised  to  support  such  an  officer;  and 

4.  That  the  proper  man  can  not  be  found  and  employed  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  such  a  delicate  and  responsible  position. 
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If  the  right  man  can  be  found,  and  every  fraternity  contains  several  such, 
all  of  these  other  objections  will  prove  groundless. 

The  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  secretary's  duties  should  be  thoroly 
understood.  Diplomacy,  candor,  integrity,  tact,  and  wisdom  of  the  highest 
character  are  required.  He  must  be  able  to  deal  with  undergraduates 
and  graduates,  faculty  members,  and  all  others  whose  influence  may  touch 
the  lives  of  his  younger  brothers.  This  is  not  a  boy's  work;  it  requires 
a  man,  and  the  best  man  that  we  can  get. 

The  advantages  of  the  general  secretary  are  exceedingly  great  in  that 
he  knows  the  undergraduates,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  alumni,  is  able 
to  detect  any  weak  points  or  hidden  trouble,  and  can  advise  at  once  with 
the  proper  alumni  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 
The  alumni  join  more  willingly  in  the  work,  because  they  feel  that  they 
are  carrying  out  an  intelligent  plan  for  an  important  educational  purpose, 
and  that  they  will  be  called  upon  only  when  they  are  needed.  Beginning 
with  this  secretary  the  fraternities,  especially  the  smaller  and  stronger  ones, 
can  soon  go  on  to  a  more  complete  organization  along  lines  that  will  insure 
Individual  Training  for  their  undergraduate  members,  and  that  clean  and 
inspiring  home  life  in  college  that  is  our  only  hope  if  we  would  produce  the 
kind  of  strong,  cultured  problem-solvers  that  the  early  colleges  turned  out 
in  such   numbers. 

This  experiment,  if  it  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  is  being  closely  watched  by  men  in  other  frater- 
nities ;  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  have  decided  to  follow 
the  example,  and  to  the  others,  altho  this  particular  scheme 
may  not,  for  one  reason  or  another  be  followed  out,  there  is 
coming  a  realization,  which  I  think  is  destined  to  be  most 
fruitful,  of  the  educational  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of 
the  Greek  Letter  Fraternities. 

After  a  chapter  on  the  needs  of  the  professional  spirit,  "  the 
spirit  of  the  veteran,"  comes  an  afterword  of  recapitulation  and 
general  advice,  always  in  the  terms  of  individual  training — 
to  the  young  man  about  to  enter  college — to  the  undergraduate 
— to  parents,  faculties,  trustees,  and  alumni — and  finally  to 
fraternity  alumni.  The  closing  sentence  gives  the  keynote  of 
the  book,  "  It  is  the  college  home  life,  whatever  it  is,  that  will 
dominate  these  four  years  and  thereby  mold  the  individual,  and 
we  are  each  of  us  factors  in  that  home  life." 

Mr.  Birdseye's  book  must  not  be  taken  as  the  whole  gospel. 
For  instance,  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  from  cover  to  cover  as 
to  the  joys  of  scholarship  for  its  own  sake,  and  yet  I  should 
not  like  to  think  that  there  are  no  parents  and  no  boys  to  whom 
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at  least  as  strong  an  appeal  could  be  made  thru  this  as  thru 
the  promise  of  worldly  success  that  comes  thru  efficiency  in 
practical  matters.  We  all  of  us  know  cases  where  successful 
training  for  efficiency  has  come  in  the  professional  school  or  in 
the  office,  after  the  man's  undergraduate  course  was  over,  but 
do  we  know  of  many  cases  where  the  capacity  for  real  enjoy- 
ment in  things  of  the  mind,  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  sub- 
jective success  in  life,  as  contrasted  with  objective,  has  come 
after  the  chance  to  acquire  it  has  been  neglected  in  college? 
It  was  on  its  scholarly  side,  by  the  way,  that  Edward  Everett 
Hale  and  other  fraternity  alumni  sought,  fifteen  years  or  more 
ago,  to  enlist  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Letter  Societies.  The 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fellowship  at  Amherst  was  founded  as  a 
result  of  this  movement. 

Forgetting  that  they  are  all  of  them  college  alumni  them- 
selves and  most  of  them  fraternity  alumni  as  well,  he  con- 
sistently underestimates  what  the  college  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators themselves  have  it  in  their  power  to  do,  when  once  they 
are  made  to  realize  the  need  of  action,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  beginning  to  do  so.  President  Jesse  of  Missouri,  for 
example,  said  in  a  recent  address : 

It  is  a  shame  that  every  university — possibly  some  of  them  already  do 
it — does  not  have  on  good  salary  one  layman  at  least  with  a  head  full  of 
common  sense,  a  heart  full  of  righteousness,  slightly  connected  with  teach- 
ing, but  really  free  for  efforts  to  raise  to  the  highest  the  life  of  the  stu- 
dents. He  ought  to  be  capable  of  moving,  like  pawns  on  a  chess  board, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  every  local  church,  the  fraternities,  the  University  Club, 
the  President,  the  Deans,  the  Teachers,  the  Athletic  Association,  and 
every  other  power  in  the  community.  Such  a  man,  giving  a  course  of 
(say)  three  hours  a  week  in  Ethics  and  the  rest  of  his  time  to  this  work, 
could  accomplish  much.     As  his  work  grows,  he  ought  to  have  assistants." 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  everything  gospel  that  is  in  the 
book.  When  he  leaves  the  shelter  of  the  Briggs  Report,  Mr. 
Birdseye's  pedagogical  recommendations,  while  always  read- 
able, are  not,  it  seems  to  me,  always  sound.  Apparently  he 
believes  that  his  is  about  the  only  voice  crying  in  the  educa- 
tional wilderness,  and  for  that  reason  he  feels  it  his  duty  to 
record  his  views  upon  every  possible  aspect  of  collegiate 
education. 
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Upon  his  own  ground,  however,  the  place  in  our  educational 
machinery  which  the  Greek  Letter  Fraternities  have  already 
taken  and  the  higher  place  which,  thru  the  influence  of  their 
alumni,  they  may  be  made  to  take,  on  this  ground,  Mr.  Birds- 
eye  speaks  with  the  authority  of  the  constructive  reformer  and 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  his  book  deserves  and  should 
receive  the  careful  study  of  every  man  who  has  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  the  American  college.  The  brief  introduction  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  which  I  quote  in 
closing,  shows  how  Mr.  Birdseye's  book  has  appealed  to  at 
least  one  such  man. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  all  that  is  said  in  these  pages  to  be 
imprest  with  the  weight  and  significance  of  the  discussion  which  they 
present.  They  deal  with  vital,  present-day  problems  in  the  life  of  our 
colleges.  As  I  have  read  the  advance  sheets  of  the  book,  the  conviction  has 
grown  upon  me  that  the  author  is  moving  toward  a  very  real  and  far- 
reaching  improvement  in  our  college  life.  I  believe  the  changes  which 
are  proposed  will  work  mightily  for  such  improvement,  and  I  should  not 
be  greatly  surprized  if  in  some  institutions  they  went  to  the  length  of  a 
revolution  in  the  standards  of  the  student  body.  The  author's  own  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  actual  working-out  of  such  plans  as  are  pro- 
posed gives  to  what  he  says  the  touch  of.  actuality,  and  takes  it  out  of 
the  range  of  merely  theoretical  discussion.  I  hope  the  book  will  be 
widely  read,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  the  doings  of  things  in  the  direction 
which  the  author  has   indicated. 

F.  P.  Keppel 

Columbia  University 


II 


VOCATIONAL  WORK  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Technical  and  Industrial 
Education,  submitted  in  April.  1900,  to  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  is  stated  that  the  Committee  found  on  investiga- 
tion, "  A  growing  feeling  of  inadequacy  in  the  existing  public 
school  system  to  meet  fully  the  need  of  modern  industrial  and 
social  conditions.  The  opinion  was  exprest  by  many  speak- 
ers that  the  schools  are  too  exclusively  literary  in  their  spirit, 
scope,  and  methods.  When  there  was  any  pronounced  opinion 
there  was  a  vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  results. 
They  [the  people]  hesitate  to  criticize,  and  are  far  from  de- 
siring any  revolutionary  change,  but  they  are  inquiring  with 
open  minds  whether  some  modification  may  not  be  possible,  by 
which  the  schools  may  reach  in  a  more  practical  way  the  great 
body  of  children  and  youth." 

This  feeling  of  the  inadequacy  of  a  uniform  course  of  study 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  number  of  children  is  indicated  in 
other  quarters  in  an  unmistakable  way.  In  any  large  group  of 
pupils  of  the  same  age  there  are  marked  differences  in  mental 
caliber.  Some  who  are  prepared  to  do  excellent  manual  work- 
fail  to  lje  attracted  by  work  which  demands  much  mental 
activity,  and  fall  behind  in  classes  where  a  high  standard  of 
mental  achievement  is  set.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  boys  who  enter  the  public  schools  leave 
without  graduating,  to  seek  positions  in  the  industrial  world. 
The  elementary  course  of  study,  as  it  is  now  usually  arranged, 
makes  no  adequate  provision  for  these  pupils  in  the  way  of 
preparation  for  a  vocational  life,  nor  does  it  seek  to  retain 
them  in  the  school  by  work  of  a  character  which  would  serve 
to  hold  them  sufficiently  long  to  <ri\e  them  vocational  training 
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suited  to  their  needs.  For  these  pupils  it  is  believed  that 
work  could  be  arranged  much  better  suited  to  their  require- 
ments than  that  which  is  now  offered. 

The  present  article  considers  the  necessity  of  offering  some 
form  of  vocational  training  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
recommends  that  for  certain  schools  a  modified  form  of  the 
course  of  study  be  arranged;  such  course  topermit  vocational 
training  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  The  recommenda- 
tions in  detail  are  given  on  a  later  page,  while  the  reasons 
therefor  are  presented  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  course  of  study  as  at  present  organized  is  not  well 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  preparing  for  a  vocational 
career. 

2.  Many  pupils  leave  before  completing  the  course  to  enter 
the  vocational  field. 

3.  Those  who  seek  admission  to  the  trades  are  ill  taught  and 
ill  paid. 

4.  Preparation  for  vocational  work  could  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  elementary  schools. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  preparatory  vocational  course 
should  be  undertaken  in  the  immediate  future. 

1.  The  Course  of  Study  as  at  present  organised  is  not  well 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  preparing  for  a  voca- 
tional career 

(a)  That  which  is  termed  "The  elementary  curriculum"' 
lays  its  chief  emphasis  on  subjects  of  general  culture  value. 
None  of  the  studies,  as  presented,  touches  in  any  direct  way 
the  industrial  environment  of  the  pupil,  nor  do  the  subjects, 
except  in  certain  phases  of  the  number  work,  concern  them- 
selves directly  with  problems  which  appeal  as  concrete  and 
useful  to  one  of  vocational  bent.  The  course  is  one  dealing 
much  with  theory  but  comparatively  little  with  practise. 

(b)  The  course  places  its  emphasis  on  mental  rather  than 
on  manual  achievement.  This  follows  as  a  natural  result  of 
its  organization.  The  pupil  who  is  brilliant  mentally  pros- 
pers and  has  his  work  commended,  but  the  pupil  who  leans  to- 
ward vocational  work,  and  who  lacks  ability  or  interest  in 
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mental  performance  comes  in  for  serious  criticism.  The 
course  as  a  whole  stands  for  a  training  of  the  thinker  rather 
than  the  doer,  the  time  given  to  manual  performance  being  but 
a  very  small  fraction  of  that  given  to  school  work  as  a  whole. 

(c)  The  manual  work  which  is  now  offered  in  elementary 
schools  is  developmental  and  socializing;  the  purpose  of  such 
training  is  general  and  not  special.  Manual  training  as  an 
element  of  the  elementary  curriculum  has  an  important  role  to 
play,  but  this  role  is  not  vocational  in  character.  As  a  subject 
it  is  one  to  be  pursued  thru  the  entire  elementary  course.  It 
looks  to  a  general  training  of  the  pupil  in  intelligence  and 
skill  and  offers  its  advantages  alike  to  pupils  bright  and  dull. 
It  may  properly  prepare  for  further  study  of  an  industrial 
character,  but  it  is  not  itself  to  be  developed  on  vocational 
lines. 

Vocational  work,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  special  and  in- 
tensive. It  should  give  those  pupils  who  have  a  general  bent 
toward  the  arts  much  direct  training  in  shop  methods  and  shop 
standards.  Vocational  training  should  follow  the  general 
manual  training  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  should  rise  out 
of  such  training,  and  look  not  to  general  development  but  to 
specific  development  of  the  pupil's  interest  and  ability.  Manual 
training  is  part  of  a  general  educational  system  to  be  pursued 
in  the  early  years  by  all;  vocational  training  is  part  of  a  system 
of  industrial  education  to  be  pursued  by  those  desirous  of 
entering  the  trades.  The  aim  of  the  latter  should  be  to  give 
the  pupil  insight  and  skill  that  he  may  later  make  an  intelligent 
choice  of  some  specific  vocation. 

2.  Many  pupils  leave  the  elementary  school  before  completing 
the  course,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  the  vocational 
field 

These  pupils  will  be  found  chiefly  in  two  classes : 

(a)    Boys  who  are  not  mentally  equipped  to  complete  the 

course  as  it  is  at  present  arranged  for  the  higher  grades.    These 

form  the  so-called  "  over  age  "  pupils  of  the  lower  classes. 

Slower  than  their  mates  they  are  left  behind  in  the  race  and 
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take  as  early  an  opportunity  as  possible  to  leave  the  school  with 
its  (for  them)  small  interest. 

It  is  these  pupils,  who,  having  reached  the  age  of  fourteen, 
secure  their  "  work  papers  "  as  soon  as  the  law  permits.  The 
school  palls  upon  them  and  they  escape  from  it  with  pleasure. 
It  is,  however,  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  later,  with  their 
very  inadequate  preparation  for  life,  they  find  it  difficult  to 
secure  satisfactory  and  permanent  employment. 

(b)  Others  who  leave  without  graduating  are  pupils  of 
strong  vocational  inclination  who  are  able  to  undertake  work 
of  a  difficulty  proportionate  to  their  age  and  experience,  but 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  school's  curriculum,  and  seek 
every  opportunity  to  place  themselves  directly  in  touch  with 
constructive  operations.  These  pupils  leave  in  numbers  during 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  year. 
Brighter  than  their  companions  before  referred  to,  they  would 
undoubtedly  profit  to  a  very  high  degree  if  they  were  given 
vocational  work  of  a  character  appealing  to  them. 

3.  Boys  who  seek  admission  to  the  trades  are  ill  taught  and  ill 
paid 

(a)  The  boy  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  is  not  wanted  as  an 
apprentice  or  learner  in  the  trades.  He  is  too  immature 
physically  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  vocational  life. 
He  can  only  serve  as  an  errand  boy,  or  if  admitted  to  a  fac- 
tory can  be  allowed  to  perform  some  routine  of  unimportant 
mechanical  work,  but  as  errand  boy,  "  feeder."  or  "  helper  " 
he  receives  practically  no  instruction  and  is  paid  a  very  trifling 
wage. 

(b)  The  years  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  are  waste  years. 
This  is  the  judgment  of  the  compilers  of  the  Massachusetts 
Report.  In  the  words  of  the  report,  "  For  the  great  majority 
of  children  who  leave  school  to  enter  employments  at  fourteen 
to  fifteen,  the  first  three  or  four  years  are  practically  waste 
years  so  far  as  the  productive  value  of  the  child  is  concerned 
and  so  far  as  increasing  his  industrial  and  productive  efficiency. 
The  employments  upon  which  they  enter  demand  so  little  indi- 
vidual skill  that  thev  are  not  educative  in  anv  sense.    For  these 
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children,  many  of  whom  now  leave  school  from  their  own 
choice  at  the  completion  of  the  seventh  grade,  further  school 
training  of  a  practical  character  would  be  possible  if  it  prepared 
for  the  industries.  Hence  any  scheme  of  education  which  is  to 
increase  the  child's  productive  efficiency  must  consider  the  child 
of  fourteen." 

(c)  There  is  a  serious  economic  loss  botli  to  state  and  to 
worker  under  these  conditions.  Tlie  boy  who  leaves  earlv, 
loses  school  training  on  one  hand,  and  is  unable  to  recompense 
himself  by  adequate  technical  instruction  on  the  other.  With 
such  defective  preparation  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
develop  into  a  workman  of  great  value. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts twenty-five  thousand  children  were  found  by  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  to  be  in  the  vocational  field  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  The  great  majority  of  these 
children  were  drifting  about  from  one  position  to  another, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  secure  some  permanent  foothold.  Ex- 
amination would  undoubtedly  reveal  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
in  other  states.  The  sum  total  of  the  wasted  years  of  these 
children  is  enormous.  Its  results  in  loss  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  establishment  of  proper  vocational  training 
would  aid  to  prevent  such  waste. 

4.  Preparation  for  vocational  work  could  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  elementary  school 

(a)  The  years  for  such  training  are  practically  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  years  of  the  elementary  course.  These 
are  the  years,  as  previously  noted,  when  the  pupils  are  most 
prone  to  leave  school.  By  the  sixth  year  the  difference  in 
mental  capacity  and  interest  may  be  fairly  determined.  If  the 
interests  of  the  pupils  in  vocational  work  can  be  met  at  this 
stage,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  them  will  be  induced  to  remain  in  school  until  they 
have  completed  the  eighth  year. 

(b)  The  preparatory  vocational  course  referred  to  should 
be  offered  as  an  elective,  not  as  a  required  subject:  ;'.  c,  it 
should  be  offered  in  certain  schools  of  a  district  so  that  those 
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pupils  who  desired  to  follow  such  course  might  do  so,  while  the 
others  pursued  the  regular  curriculum.  In  initiating  the 
plan  it  would  appear  desirable  that  the  school  or  schools  first 
selected  should  be  in  neighborhoods  where  the  defection  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  years  is  now  most  marked. 

(c)  The  form  of  vocational  course  which  is  contemplated 
is  one  which  offers  considerable  training  in  hand  work  in  the 
sixth  year,  with  additional  emphasis  on  such  work  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years.  This  hand  work  should  include 
bench  work  in  wood  and  practise  in  pattern-making  and  turn- 
ing. With  this  should  be  offered  related  lessons  in  English, 
penmanship,  geography,  history,  physics,  arithmetic,  and  draw- 
ing. All  of  these  subjects  should  be  developed  from  the  voca- 
tional point  of  view,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  parts 
they  have  to  play  in  furthering  the  students'  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  industrial  world. 

While  the  pupils  should  be  called  upon  for  little  home  work, 
it  is  believed  that  they  would  profit  by  a  school  day  longer 
than  that  now  required.  In  any  occupation  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  work  at  least  eight  hours  a  day.  In  the  vocational 
classes  they  might  well  be  required  to  receive  seven  hours  of 
instruction  and  practise  each  school  day.  So  arranged,  and 
without  being  unduly  fatiguing,  a  two-year  course  would  offer 
extended  and  valuable  training  in  both  theory  and  practise. 

Most  important  in  the  organization  of  the  work  is  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  teachers  to  be  employed.  In  the  technical 
branches  these  persons  should  be  specially  qualified  by  actual 
trade  experience.  They  should  be  skilled  workmen  of  high 
intelligence  that  they  might  be  able  to  hold  up  before  their  boys 
the  best  standards  of  their  crafts. 

The  course  should  offer  abundant  practise  both  in  free-hand 
and  mechanical  drawing.  The  free-hand  should  include  much 
quick  sketching  from  familiar  forms,  the  practical  rules  of 
perspective,  and  many  problems  requiring  the  translation  of 
plans  and  working  drawings  into  properly  foreshortened 
sketches  "  in  the  round."  The  general  aim  of  the  work  should 
be  to  give  the  pupil  power  to  determine  proportions  rapidly  and 
accurately,   and  a  skill  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  represent 
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objects  in  three  dimensions,  as  they  appear  variously  turned 
and  foreshortened.  This  knowledge  of  free-hand  drawing  will 
stand  the  prospective  artizan  in  very  excellent  stead. 

The  working  drawing  should  include  both  the  making  of 
working  sketches  and  the  use  of  instruments.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  free-hand  drawing,  the  emphasis  should  be  strongly 
placed  on  the  practical  phases  of  the  work;  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  geometry  should  be  included,  but  the  chief  aim  of  the 
course  should  be  to  lead  the  pupils  to  a  point  where  they  can 
intelligently  and  rapidly  represent  any  simple  piece  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  form  of  a  working  sketch  properly  lettered  and 
dimensioned.  They  should  also  be  prepared  to  translate  any 
working  sketch  into  a  careful  mechanical  drawing  on  the  one 
hand,  or  a  freehand  perspective  drawing  on  the  other. 

The  shop  work  of  the  course  should  aim  to  familiarize  the 
pupils  with  the  use  of  working  tools,  and  with  the  handling 
of  the  speed  lathe.  It  is  believed  in  this  connection  that  no  work 
will  serve  better  as  a  general  vocational  training  than  that  of 
pattern-making.  Such  work  should  be  offered  not  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  pupils  will  become  pattern-makers,  but  with 
the  idea  that  they  will,  thru  the  many  operations  required,  learn 
and  apply  the  principles  of  joinery  and  Income  familiar  with 
the  use  of  a  simple  machine  like  the  lathe— a  type  of  all  ma- 
chines requiring  dexterity  and  skill  in  its  handling.  It  would 
be  quite  possible  to  offer  in  the  last  year  of  the  course  work 
in  metal-turning  (brass)  on  the  speed  lathe,  and  forms  of 
chipping  and  filing  of  metal  at  the  vise.  The  great  accuracy 
required  in  the  latter  work  and  its  fundamental  relation  to 
many  mechanical  operations  would  make  it  a  highly  useful 
method  of  introducing  the  pupil  to  representative  forms  of 
industrial  practise.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  of  the  different 
types  of  work  suggested  are  entirely  within  the  physical  ability 
of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen. 

A  course  thus  organized  would  seek  to  teach  no  specific 
trade  but  would  lay  a  foundation  for  all  manual  occupations. 
The  exercises  in  drawing  and  in  wood  and  metal  working 
would  equally  well  serve  to  acquaint  the  prospective  apprentice 
with  the  principles  of  shop  work,  and  with  typical  forms  of 
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tool  manipulation.  His  introduction  to  the  lathe  would  inform 
him  in  an  elementary  way  in  regard  to  power  machinery,  and 
would  lead  him  in  a  few  weeks  to  a  far  greater  knowledge  of 
machines  than  he  would  gain  in  as  many  months  while  work- 
ing in  a  factory  as  a  "  feeder  "  of  some  automatic  stamp  or 
drill. 

5.   The  establishment  of  a  preparatory  vocational  course  should 
be  undertaken  in  the  immediate  future 

There  is  an  undeniable  demand  both  in  the  industrial  and 
the  school  world  for  early  action  along  the  lines  indicated. 
On  the  industrial  side  there  is  much  complaint  from  manu- 
facturers that  skilled  labor  is  becoming  increasingly  hard  to 
secure,  that  the  foreigner  is  usurping  the  place  of  the  Ameri- 
can artizan,  and  that  the  training  in  school  of  the  boy  who  is 
destined  to  become  a  craftsman  is  not  only  unsuited  to  his  pur- 
pose but  directly  tends  to. lead  him  from  industrial  to  clerical 
fields.  The  necessity  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  and  it  is  evident  that  some  practical 
experience  as  to  the  success  of  the  proposed  plan  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value.  Such  experience  can  only  be  secured  by 
putting  the  plan  into  operation  in  some  school  or  schools,  where 
it  might  develop  under  favorable  auspices. 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  a  general  movement 
in  behalf  of  industrial  instruction  is  developing  over  the  entire 
countrv.  In  both  the  northern  and  southern  states  vocational 
secondary  schools  are  being  organized  and  exploited,  while  in 
the  west  a  number  of  similar  experiments  are  being  under- 
taken. This  unity  of  movement  is  in  part  a  result  of  the  study 
of  school  conditions,  but  far  more  a  result  of  economic  condi-. 
tions.  With  several  of  the  states  of  Europe  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  most  elaborate  systems  of  industrial  education, 
economists  and  students  of  affairs  have  not  been  lacking  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  developing  on  our  own  part  some 
systematic  and  far-reaching  measures  to  meet  the  conditions 
which  confront  us.  Says  President  Roosevelt  in  his  address 
delivered  at  Lansing  on  May  31,  1907:  "  What  the  American 
workman  has  to  fear  is  the  competition  of  the  highly  skilled 
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workingman  of  the  countries  of  greatest  industrial  efficiency. 
By  the  tariff  and  by  our  immigration  laws  we  can  always 
protect  ourselves  against  competition  of  pauper  labor  here  at 
home;  but  when  we  contend  for  the  markets  of  the  world  we 
can  get  no  protection,  and  we  shall  then  find  that  our  most 
formidable  competitors  are  the  nations  in  which  there  is  the 
most  highly  developed  business  ability,  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped industrial  skill;  and  these  are  the  qualities  which  we 
must  ourselves  develop." 

6.  Outline  of  a  vocational  course  for  the  elementary  school 

The  following  is  a  tentative  syllabus  which  presents  in  some 
detail  the  subjects  and  time  recommended  for  the  vocational 
course  of  study  outlined  above. 

English 

6th  year    Composition  :     Oral  and  written. 

Reproduction;  reports  and  descriptions;  business 
letters. 
Penmanship:      Exercises  to   secure   speed  and   legibility;   busi- 
ness forms  and  copy. 
Reading :  From  readers  and  other  books. 

Spelling:  Selected  words;  use  of  the  dictionary. 

7th  year  As  above. 

8th  year  "      " 

Geography 

6th  year  United  States  and  other  countries  of  North  and  South  America  ; 
reviewed  with  particular  reference  to  resources,  industries, 
and  occupations,  products,  commerce,  and  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

7th  year  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica.  Countries  and  chief  cities, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  industries  and  occupations, 
products,  commerce,  and  means  (if  transportation. 

History 

6th  year  American  history  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  civil 
war,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  industrial  development 
of  the  country,  on  inventions  and  discoveries  and  their  results. 

7th  year  American  history  from  the  civil  war  to  the  present  time,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  industrial  development  of  the  coun- 
try,  on   inventions   and  their   results. 
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Arithmetic 

6th  year     Common  and  decimal  fractions  and  their  per  cent  equivalents ; 

problems  involving  the  mathematics  of  shop  operations. 
7th  year     Percentage   and    its   application ;    simple    interest ;    problems   in 

mensuration,  and  others  involving  shop  operations. 
8th  year    Ratio  and  simple  proportion ;  problems  in  inventional  geometry, 

and  other  problems  involving  shop  operations. 

Free-hand  Drawing 

6th  year  Drawing  familiar  objects  in  outline ;  study  of  simple  fore- 
shortened faces,  and  quick  sketches  to  give  practise  in  judging 
proportions. 

7th  year  Elementary  principles  of  perspective  practically  developed. 
Sketching  foreshortened  cylindrical  and  prismatic  forms  in 
outline  with  practical  applications  in  drawing  from  simple 
machine  parts. 

8th  year  Perspective  drawings  from  various  details  of  construction : 
frames,  doors,  etc.  Many  quick  sketches  of  familiar  objects 
followed  by  memory  drawing  of  the  forms  in  different  positions. 


Mechanical  Drawing 

6th  year  Elementary  principles  of  constructive  drawing;  simple  working 
sketches,  lettering,  and  dimensioning. 

7th  year  Working  sketches  and  mechanical  drawings ;  use  of  instru- 
ments;  scale  drawing;  lettering  and  dimensioning.  Perspec- 
tive drawings  developed  from  plans. 

8th  year  Mechanical  drawings  from  simple  pieces  of  machinery ;  working 
sketches ;  ink  drawings.  Perspective  drawings  from  plans. 
Various  practical  problems,  especially  in  the  making  of  well- 
made   free-hand   working  sketches. 

Workshop  Practise 

6th  year  Principles  of  elementary  wood  working.  Practical  exercises  in 
joinery;  simple  useful  models,  with  particular  emphasis  on  ac- 
curacy of  construction.  Elementary  exercises  on  the  lathe. 
Use  and  reading  of  working  drawings. 

7th  year  Simple  problems, — pattern-making,  involving  the  use  of  the 
lathe.  Special  emphasis  on  care  and  sharpening  of  tools,  and 
on  methods  of  shop-work  procedure.  Study  of  simple  specifi- 
cations. Visits  to  shops  in  operation.  Use  and  reading  of 
working  drawings. 

8th  year  Exercises :  Joinery  and  pattern-making,  involving  use  of  the 
lathe.  Simple  exercises  in  metal-turning  and  in  chipping  and 
filing.  Study  of  working  drawings,  and  simple  specifications. 
Lessons  in  care  of  tools,  and  the  elementary  principles  of  shop 
economics  and  discipline.     Visits  to  workshops  in  operation. 
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Physics 

6th  year  Properties  of  matter;  forces  and  states  of  matter;  study  of 
mechanical  powers,  particularly  in  relation  to  industrial  work. 
Mechanics  of  liquids  and  gases,  illustrated  with  practical 
experiments. 

7th  year  Study  of  heat  and  of  the  elementary  principles  of  construction, 
of  the  steam  engine  and  of  the  gas  engine.  Sound,  laws  of  its 
production  and  propagation.  Different  types  of  telephones, 
light,  source,  and  propagation;  photographs,  their  nature 
and  making. 

8th  year  Electricity  and  magnetism:  Nature  of  fundamental  electrical 
apparatus  used  in  the  arts;  cells,  electro-magnets,  dynamos, 
etc.;  the  chemistry  of  combustion;  destructive  distillation; 
manufacture  of  gases,  slow  and  rapid  form  of  combustion  as 
in  rust  and  explosive  compounds.  Power,  and  its  transmis- 
sion. All  principles  to  be  developed  in  direct  relation  to 
industrial  problems. 

Nature-Study 

6th  year  Study  of  tree  growth,  and  uses  of  wood.  Special  emphasis  on 
employment  of  wood  in  art  and  industry.  Other  plant 
products  useful  to  man — cotton,  linen,  etc.;  their  methods  of 
preparation  and  manufacture. 

7th  year  Further  study  of  principal  natural  materials  used  in  art  and 
industry;  wool,  coal,  oil,  clay,  and  principal  building  stones. 

8th  year  Metals;  their  source  of  preparation.  Nature  of  steel,  methods 
of  tempering  and  preserving;  alloys,  their  composition  and 
use;  brass,  Babbitt  metal,  pewter,  etc. 

Business  Law 

7th  year    Elements  of  business  law;  nature  of  contract;  relation  of  em- 
ployee and  employer. 
8th  year     Partnership ;  legal  forms ;  nature  of  lien,  etc. 

Physical  Training 

6th  year     Gymnastic  exercises  and  games,  elementary  lessons   in  hygiene, 

effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 
7th  and  8th  year  as  in  6th  year. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  course  be  organized  as  indicated  in 
the  following  time  schedule,  which  contemplates  seven  hours' 
instruction  each  school  day. 
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Minutes  per  week 

6th  yr.  7th  yr.  8th  yr. 

Opening  exercises   75  75  75 

Physical  training   70  70  70 

English    320  260  120 

Penmanship    75 

Geography    60  60 

History    60  60 

Arithmetic    180  120  120 

Drawing,  Free-hand   200  200  200 

"            Mechanical  180  180  220 

Shop  work  520  520  740 

Physics    120  120  120 

Nature-Study    120  180  180 

Business  Law   120  120 

Unassigned 120  135  135 

Total 2100  2100  2100 

Conclusion 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  consideration  deals  entirely  with 
preparatory  vocational  work.  It  does  not  offer  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  apprenticeship  system,  nor  does  it  undertake 
to  solve  the  apprenticeship  problem;  i.  e.,  the  specific  training 
of  artizans  for  particular  trades. 

It  is  recognized,  moreover,  that  no  school  offering  vocational 
training  can  hope  to  retain  in  its  classes  all  pupils  who  enter 
them,  for  not  a  few  will,  by  force  of  necessity,  be  obliged  to  go 
to  work  before  completing  the  two  years'  course,  while  others, 
after  they  have  had  a  few  months  of  such  training,  will  yield 
to  the  solicitations  of  employers  and  leave  to  become  learners 
in  some  trade. 

It  is  confidently  believed,  however,  that  even  in  the  case  of 
pupils  who  do  not  complete  the  course  much  good  will  result 
from  a  partial  training  under  its  provisions.  They  will  thus 
get  an  insight  into  vocational  work,  will  be  led  to  see  the 
advantage  of  specific  training  along  such  lines,  and  will  be  in- 
clined to  seek,  in  the  form  of  evening  trade  school  instruction, 
further  knowledge  of  their  respective  occupations. 

James  Parton  Haney 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education,  New  York 


Ill 

SYLLABUSES  AND  EXAMINATIONS  IN  PHYSICS1 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  conferences  on  college  prepara- 
tory subjects  a  distinguished  teacher  of  science  read  before 
this  Association  a  paper  whose  central  theme  was  declared  to 
be  "  More  descriptive  and  less  mathematical  physics."  In  sup- 
port of  this  theme  the  speaker  stated  that  within  twelve  years 
the  percentage  of  students  pursuing  the  study  of  physics  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  has  fallen  from 
twenty-four  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  all  the  students  in  these 
schools.  He  further  declared  that  the  subject  as  at  present 
taught  "does  little  for  culture  and  less  for  common  sense;  that 
it  is  good  preparation  neither  for  investigators  nor  engineers, 
and  least  of  all  for  the  ordinary  citizen."  The  speaker  then 
presented  some  dozen  or  more  quotations  from  prominent  edu- 
cators who  at  one  time  or  another  had  urged  the  humanizing 
and  vitalizing  of  scientific  studies,  and  concluded  his  paper  with 
two  specific  recommendations  "for  the  relief  of  high-school 
pupils  and  teachers : 

(i)  "That  the  teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  sec- 
ondary schools  should  be  less  mathematical  and  more  de- 
scriptive. 

(2)  "That,  in  order  to  secure  greater  freedom  in  the  teach- 
ing of  high  school  physics,  the  official  list  of  requirements 
should  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  qualitative  experiments, 
and  that  teachers  should  be  free  to  choose  from  the  whole  list 
any  thirty-five  to  present  for  college  entrance." 

So  convincing  were  the  speaker's  statements  that  not  a  word 
of  discussion  followed  his  paper,  and  the  Association  at  a  later 
meeting  adopted  a  resolution  including  his  first  recommenda- 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  November  10,  1906. 
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tion.  This  resolution  was  afterward  reconsidered,  and  the 
question  of  its  adoption  was  laid  over  until  a  later  meeting 
should  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  more  complete  discussion, 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  introduce. 

In  the  hope  of  seeking  out  the  causes  of  the  present  discon- 
tent, I  have  undertaken  a  study  of  the  syllabuses  and  examina- 
tions that  have  seemed  to  exert  the  greatest  influence  during 
recent  years.  It  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  there  is  rather 
general  discontent  with  methods  of  teaching  physics.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  frankly  admit  it.  During  almost  a  score 
of  years,  since  Harvard  University  first  issued  its  epoch- 
making  list  of  experiments  for  college  preparatory  physics,  it 
has  been  quite  the  fashion  for  speakers  on  educational  subjects 
to  bewail  the  passing  of  the  old-time  study  of  natural  phi- 
losophy with  its  easy  and  interesting  experiments  all  done  by 
the  teacher  and  enjoyed  by  the  pupil;  and  of  late  a  perfect 
cyclone,  with  its  storm  center  not  far  from  Chicago  University, 
has  deluged  the  country  with  le?flets  entitled  A  new  movement 
among  physics  teachers.  Many  scientific  and  educational  so- 
cieties scattered  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  have  lent 
their  names  to  the  promotion  of  this  movement,  whose  imme- 
diate object  seems  to  be  to  enumerate  the  prevailing  faults 
of  physics  teaching  and  to  exhort  those  who  receive  the  leaflet 
to  forward  to  the  sender  suggestions  for  improvement  and  re- 
form. Lest  readers  should  be  lacking  in  scientific  imagina- 
tion, the  circulars  contain  a  long  list  of  questions  to  elicit  sug- 
gestions that  might  not  otherwise  be  thought  of.  Below  are 
quoted  some  of  the  recommendations  made  for  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  course.  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  writers  agreeing  upon  each  recommendation: 

"  By  omitting  either  the  parts  that  are  largely  mathematical 
(21)  or  the  more  abstract  parts  (17);  or  the  less  essential 
parts  (20);  or  one  whole  division  of  the  subject  (13).  We 
might  also  cut  out  descriptions  of  antiquated  apparatus  (3), 
fads  (4),  special  rules  (5),  work  belonging  properly  to  the 
college  (4)  or  to  the  technical  school  (5).  We  should  intro- 
duced only  the  simplest  and  most  necessary  units  (3) ;  omitting 
the  dyne,  the  erg,  the  poundal,  etc.  (7).     We  might  also  omit 
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the  parts  that  are  not  easily  understood  (7),  suppress  all  un- 
necessary detail  from  the  text-books  (3),  and  reduce  the  dis- 
cussion of  mechanics  to  half  the  space  usually  given  it  (2)." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  hundred  circulars  were  issued, 
including  sixteen  hundred  mailed  to  individual  teachers,  it 
would  not  appear  that  any  recommendation  had  an  overwhelm- 
ingly unanimous  support. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  writer  of  these  circulars 
and  the  gentleman  who  addrest  this  Association  at  an  earlier 
meeting  have  exprest  an  uneasy  feeling  shared  by  many  who 
are  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  teaching  of  physics, 
and  especially  experienced  by  those  who  are  laying  great  em- 
phasis on  the  informational  side  of  the  subject,  and  who  for 
this  reason  are  treating  the  subject  as  a  slightly  advanced  form 
of  nature  study  with  little  regard  for  its  disciplinary  value. 
Teachers  in  normal  schools  and  in  other  institution's  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools  would  naturally 
have  but  little  sympathy  with  the  somewhat  rigorous  and  ex- 
acting courses  of  secondary  schools.  The  aim  of  the  physics 
teacher  in  the  elementary  school  is  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
observation.  The  teacher  in  the  secondary  school  must  lay 
much  emphasis  on  the  power  to  reflect  and  to  reason.  He  must 
insist  on  much  more  thoro  and  accurate  observation  than  the 
child  of  the  elementary  school  is  capable  of,  to  the  end  that  his 
students  may  think  clearly  and  learn  to  make  just  inferences 
based  directly  upon  their  own  observation  and  reflection. 

Now  it  is  true  that  in  the  study  of  physics  a  student  may  be 
compelled  to  give  much  more  careful  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  a  thing  happens,  if  he  is  required  at  the  same  time 
to  note  to  what  extent  it  happens.  Moreover,  he  is  much  more 
likely  to  remember  a  general  law  or  principle,  if  he  is  led  to 
obtain  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  such  data  as  made  possible 
the  original  discovery  of  the  law.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood as  advocating  the  exploded  theory  that  a  student 
should  be  set  the  task  of  rediscovering  laws.  He  should  rather 
be  led  rapidly  to  repeat  the  steps  by  which  some  laws  were 
discovered,  that  he  may  appreciate  the  method  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  may  have  confidence  in  the  results  obtained. 
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Quantitative  determinations  not  only  help  to  fix  qualitative 
relations  in  mind;  they  frequently  explain  common  phenomena 
and  experiences  that  qualitative  observations  can  not  explain  at 
all.  For  example,  qualitative  observations  show  that  boiling 
water  is  precisely  as  hot  as  steam.  A  simple  quantitative  ex- 
periment will  show  that  steam  contains  and  will  give  out  more 
than  six  times  as  much  heat  as  boiling  water  while  cooling 
down  to  the  freezing  point.  This  accounts  for  the  fearful 
scalding  effects  of  escaping  steam  and  for  the  enormous  heat 
transference  accomplished  by  a  little  water  in  steam-heating 
pipes  and  radiators.  It  also  explains  the  great  industrial  econ- 
omy of  utilizing  exhaust  steam  for  heating  buildings  and  for 
drying  and  cooking  processes  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
Moreover,  a  little  practise  in  the  measurement  of  heat  renders 
the  units  of  measurement  familiar  and  does  not  leave  them  as 
mere  abstractions  to  be  learned  book-wise  and  to  be  forgotten 
immediately.  One  is  much  more  likely  to  remember  what  a 
calorie  is  if  he  has  made  a  few  measurements  of  heat  in  terms 
of  calories.  In  like  manner  the  meaning  of  the  candle  power 
as  a  unit  source  of  light  is  better  understood  and  better  remem- 
bered if  a  few  measurements  are  made  on  the  efficiency  of  a 
common  lamp  or  lantern.  It  is  easier  to  remember  two  things 
than  one  if  the  two  are  logically  related.  This  in  a  single 
sentence  is  my  whole  argument  for  retaining  some  work  in 
physics  that  shall  include  careful  measurements  and  simple  cal- 
culations based  on  numerical  data. 

The  data  of  physics,  like  most  of  the  data  of  daily  human 
experience,  are  at  best  imperfect  and  uncertain ;  and  herein  lies 
the  peculiar  value  of  the  subject  for  training  in  practical  think- 
ing as  contrasted  with  rigorous  logical  reasoning  from  ideal 
data.  Indeed  it  is  something  of  an  advantage  to  the  high- 
school  student  to  have  rather  simple  apparatus,  even  if  it  lacks 
extreme  accuracy,  provided  that  he  learns  from  the  first  to 
recognize  the  limitations  of  his  instruments  and  of  his  methods; 
so  that  he  may  not  believe  that  the  division  or  multiplication  of 
one  roughly  accurate  number  by  another  will  yield  a  result  that 
is  trustworthy  to  an  indefinite  number  of  decimal  figures.  Just 
at  this  point  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  defense  of  the  much- 
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sneered-at  "  percentage  of  error."  If  a  student  is  to  make  any 
simple  determination,  as,  for  example,  the  volume  of  a  rectan- 
gular solid,  and  his  foot  rule  is  not  trustworthy  beyond  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  he  should  find  out  whether  the  volume  that 
he  obtains  is  trustworthy  to  within  a  cubic  inch  or  the  tenth 
part  of  a  cubic  inch.  Finding  out  the  limit  of  trustworthiness 
or  the  probable  percentage  of  error  will  cost  only  the  repetition 
of  his  calculation  with  an  assumed  increase  or  decrease  in  all 
his  measurements  such  as  might  easily  have  crept  in  as  an  error 
without  detection.  The  art  and  habit  of  testing  evidence  are 
well  worth  so  trifling  a  cost  of  time  and  effort,  and  may  stand 
the  student  in  good  stead  when  he  is  asked  to  accept  the  re- 
ported value  of  property,  the  truth  of  a  political  or  economic 
theory,  or  the  advantage  and  Tightness  of  a  course  of  action. 

A  crude  and  simple  piece  of  apparatus  with  an  intelligent 
observer,  alert  to  its  limitations,  is  better  than  the  most  refined 
apparatus  in  the  hands  of  a  student  who  blindly  accepts  the 
indications  of  the  apparatus  because  it  is  refined.  About  a 
dozen  years  ago  the  president  of  Harvard  University  had  as  a 
guest  at  his  summer  home  in  Maine  a  young  man  who  had 
recently  graduated  from  the  University  and  was  beginning  to 
teach  the  freshman  course  in  physics.  The  president  wished 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  cart-loads  of  earth  that  would  be 
required  to  grade  a  tennis  court  on  his  grounds,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  young  instructor,  he  set  about  making  a  survey  with 
such  instruments  as  could  be  found  about  the  place.  The  best 
outfit  that  could  be  assembled  consisted  of  a  carpenter's  level, 
a  two-foot  rule,  a  string,  ami  the  president's  walking-stick. 
With  these  instruments  the  survey  was  successfully  completed, 
and  the  president  was  delighted  with  the  close  agreement  be- 
tween his  estimate  and  the  number  of  loads  of  earth  that  were 
actually  used  to  grade  the  court.  In  relating  this  incident, 
the  young  instructor,  now  dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  dwelt  upon  the  peculiar  pleasure  that  he  and  the  presi- 
dent derived  from  doing  a  good  piece  of  surveying  with  such 
ordinary  instruments.  Thus  any  student  of  physics  may  de- 
rive from  the  use  of  simple  apparatus  a  joy  of  achievement 
and  a  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  in  his  experiment  that  he 
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might  never  obtain  from  a  mechanical  handling  of  the  finest 
instruments  of  precision.  I  believe  in  good  apparatus,  the  best 
that  the  student  can  use  without  having  his  thought  distracted 
from  the  main  purpose  of  his  experiment  by  the  complexity 
of  his  instruments  and  the  refinement  of  his  method;  but  when- 
ever the  complexity  of  an  instrument  or  the  refinement  of  a 
method  stands  between  the  young  student  and  his  ready  grasp 
of  the  purpose  and  significance  of  an  experiment,  a  simpler 
apparatus  and  a  simpler  method  must  be  used. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  general  treatment  of 
physics  to  which  have  been  ascribed  the  alleged  inefficiency  and 
unpopularity  of  the  subject;  but  two  other  important  factors, 
the  syllabus  and  the  examination,  demand  our  attention  as 
well.  There  are  three  syllabuses  in  physics  more  or  less  prom- 
inently before  the  teachers  of  the  country  at  this  time — namely, 
the  syllabus  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the 
syllabus  of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department,  and  the 
syllabus  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Before  dis- 
cussing any  of  these,  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  and,  if  possible, 
to  agree  upon  some  characteristics  of  a  good  syllabus.  I  beg 
leave,  therefore,  to  propose  for  your  consideration  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  of  a  good  syllabus : 

(i)  It  must  be  comprehensive  enough  adequately  to  cover 
the  whole  subject-matter  to  be  considered. 

(2)  It  must  exclude  irrelevant  and  obsolete  matter  and  mat- 
ter not  adapted  to  the  course. 

(3)  It  must  be  clear  and  complete  in  statement  without  the 
introduction  of  unnecessary  details. 

(4)  It  must  be  concise  enough  to  give  definite  direction  and 
a  degree  of  uniformity  to  the  work  of  those  who  use  it. 

(5)  It  must  be  elastic  enough  to  permit  considerable  indi- 
vidual choice  of  methods  and  matter. 

To  summarize  these  statements  in  a  single  sentence,  a  good 
syllabus  must  be  comprehensive,  exclusive,  clear,  concise,  and 
elastic. 

The  syllabus  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is 
a  modification  of  the  original  forty  experiments  proposed  by 
Harvard  University  in   1887.     Additions  have  been  made  to 
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the  original  list,  so  that  it  now  contains  sixty-one  experiments. 
The  syllabus,  if  it  may  properly  be  called  a  syllabus  at  all,  is 
not  comprehensive,  since  it  merely  suggests  a  body  of  labora- 
tory work  which  at  most  will  not  occupy  more  than  two-fifths 
of  a  student's  time  for  a  year.  Three-fifths  of  the  whole  course 
is  left  to  the  chance  selection  of  the  instructor,  since  no  topical 
syllabus  is  provided.  The  syllabus  is  not  exclusive  of  matter 
not  suited  to  the  course.  Experiments  26  to  31,  inclusive,  and 
experiment  36,  relating  to  breaking  stress  and  elasticity  and 
to  acceleration  tests  for  masses  are  unsatisfactory  and  seldom 
attempted  by  teachers  of  physics  in  recent  years.  The  state- 
ments of  the  syllabus  are  clear  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a 
trained  physicist,  but  are  of  little  help  to  the  teacher  in  the 
small  school  with  many  subjects  to  prepare  ami  teach.  The 
syllabus  offers  nearly  twice  as  many  experiments  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  course,  with  no  indication  of  preferred  or  re- 
quired experiments.  It  is,  therefore,  not  concise  enough  to  be 
helpfully  directive.  The  elasticity  of  the  syllabus  is  excessive, 
since  whole  divisions  of  the  subject-matter  may  he  omitted  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  teacher,  while  he  still  complies  with  the 
minimum  requirement  of  thirty-five  experiments.  Judged  by 
all  our  provisional  tests  of  fitness,  the  syllabus  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  must  be  found  wanting. 

The  syllabus  of  the  Xew  York  State  Department  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  adapt  the  best  features  of  the  syllabuses  that 
had  preceded  it  to  the  requirements  of  a  state  department  of 
education.  This  syllabus  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  viz.,  a 
list  of  laboratory  experiments,  fifty-four  in  number,  and  a 
topical  syllabus  containing  eleven  main  divisions,  each  of  which 
is  subdivided  to  define  the  exact  subject-matter  for  which  a 
student  is  to  be  held  responsible.  In  many  instances  the  sub- 
divisions are  still  further  divided  for  the  sake  of  a  more  com- 
plete definition  of  the  work  to  be  done.  From  the  topical  and 
the  laboratory  syllabuses  obsolete  and  unsuitable  matter  has 
been  excluded,  and  only  such  topics  and  exercises  have  been 
retained  as  were  approved  by  a  large  number  of  teachers.  At 
the  risk  of  offending  the  taste  of  expert  teachers  who  require 
no  assistance,  brief  directions  for  performing  each  experiment 
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have  been  given,  together  with  suggestive  questions  to  be  an- 
swered from  the  results  of  the  experiment.  The  syllabus 
plainly  states,  however,  that  the  directions  are  to  be  regarded 
as  suggestive  rather  than  mandatory.  The  laboratory  syllabus 
consists  of  fifty-four  experiments,  more  than  one-third  of 
which  deal  with  phenomena  not  requiring  measurements.  That 
is  to  say,  more  than  one-third  of  the  laboratory  experiments 
are  purely  qualitative.  Twenty-five  of  the  experiments  have 
been  regarded  as  so  fundamental  that  they  have  been  marked 
as  required  for  all  students,  and  of  these  twenty-five  required 
experiments  considerably  more  than  one-third  (exactly  36  per 
cent.)  are  qualitative.  The  remaining  ten  experiments  for  the 
course  may  be  selected  by  the  teacher  according  to  local  interests 
or  conditions.  Even  the  twenty-five  required  experiments  may 
be  modified  or  others  substituted  for  them,  provided  that  the 
substituted  experiments  are  not  widely  different  from  those 
found  in  the  list.  From  the  above  statements  it  appears  that 
the  State  syllabus  is  comprehensive,  exclusive  of  irelevant  and 
obsolete  matter,  reasonably  clear,  concise,  and  elastic.  Its 
final  test,  however,  must  be  found  in  the  using;  and  it  is  to 
be  expected  and  desired  that  it  will  steadily  be  improved  and 
modified  to  meet  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the  schools. 

The  syllabus  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  its  session  in  1905  differs  from  the  older  syllabus 
approved  by  that  body  in  the  introduction  of  a  considerable 
number  of  new  experiments,  making  a  total  list  of  eighty-one. 
It  is  open  to  all  the  objections  already  stated  in  reference  to 
the  syllabus  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  It 
has  no  topical  syllabus;  it  still  contains  every  obsolete  and  un- 
suitable experiment  that  ever  drifted  into  it;  and  the  list  of 
experiments  is  so  large  that  it  wholly  lacks  directive  or  unifying 
power. 

Equally  important  with  the  syllabuses  in  physics  are  the  ex- 
aminations which  in  a  large  measure  serve  to  interpret  them. 
Doubtless  most  educators  will  agree  that  the  chief  function  of 
a  modern  examination  is  directive,  and  that  its  function  as  a 
test  of  proficiency  is  secondary  and  incidental.  Now  if  the 
teaching  of  physics  has  run  to  the  juggling  of  mathematical 
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puzzles  and  percentages  of  error,  as  we  have  been  told,  the 
cause  must  be  sought  in  the  examinations  that  have  been  set 
as  well  as  in  the  syllabuses.  To  discover,  if  possible,  the  influ- 
ence of  various  examinations,  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  latest  examinations  set  by  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Yale,  and  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  I  have 
also  made  brief  but  complete  calculations  of  all  the  numerical 
problems  set,  in  the  hope  of  finding  out  the  pernicious  influences 
that  have  been  responsible  for  introducing  so  much  and  so 
difficult  mathematics  into  the  teaching  of  physics.  You  will 
remember  that  the  speaker  at  the  earlier  discussion  of  this 
subject  quoted  a  college  professor  who  would  accept  the  pres- 
ent treatment  of  secondary  physics  as  algebra  or  as  geometry, 
but  never  as  physics.  The  following  groups  of  problems  have 
been  taken  from  the  latest  regular  papers  obtainable  and  have 
been  aranged  in  the  order  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  mathe- 
matical calculations.  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  numbers 
of  the  questions  as  they  appeared  in  the  several  papers : 

SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

June,  1906 

(1)  A.  constant  force  acting  on  a  mass  of  10  gins,  for  5  sec.  produces 
a  velocity  of  100  cm.  per  sec.  What  velocity  would  this  force  produce  in 
10  sec.  when  acting  on  a  mass  of  50  gm.  ? 

100  X  10  X  10 

Solution:  =  40   cm.   per   second — Ans. 

5X50 

(2)  If  a  horse  walk  at  the  rate  of  2.5  miles  an  hour,  at  the  same  time 
raising  a  weight  of  150  pounds  through  a  vertical  distance  equal  to  the 
distance  traveled,  how  much  work  does  he  do  per  minute? 

2.5  X  5280  X  150 

=  33000   foot   pounds  per   minute — Ans. 

60 
In  this  paper  seven  questions  were  given,  and  all  were  required.     The 
other  five  questions  were  descriptive. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 
June,  1906 

(3)  If  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  be  2.0.  how  much  will  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  it  weigh  in  water?  What  volume  of  it  will  weigh  50  grams 
in  water? 

2  1)50 

1  — 

—  50    cc. — Ans.     (b) 

1  gram. — Ans.  (a) 
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(4)  A  ball  is  rolling  up  a  smooth  incline  at  the  rate  of  15  cm.  per 
second,  and  loses  velocity  at  the  rate  of  3  cm.  per  second.  How  far  up 
the  incline  will  it  move  before  coming  to  rest? 

3)15  15      cm.,  initial  velocity  per  second 

0  final  velocity  per  second 


5  seconds. 


2)15 


7.5  cm.,  average  velocity  per  second 
S 

37.5  cm.,  total   distance  up  the  plane. — Ans. 

(9)  A  candle  flame  is  150  cm.  from  a  screen  which  receives  an  image 
four  times  as  wide  as  the  flame  itself.  If  a  double  convex  lens  is  used 
to  project  the  image,  at  what  distance  from  the  candle  must  the  lens  be 
placed  and  what  is  its  focal  length? 

5)150  1  1  _   1 

30  120       30      F 

4 
■  5F=  120 

120  cm.  from  lens  to  candle  F  =    24  cm.,  focal  length. — Ans. 

Twelve  questions  in  all,  seven  answers  required   (2  +  2-f  2-fl)    from 

four  groups  of  three  questions  each. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

June,  1906 

(1)   A  body  having  a  volume  of  150  ctt.  cm.  and  a  density  of  1.1  grams 

per  cu.  cm.  is  placed  in  water  with  50  cu.  cm.  of  wood,  of  density  0.6 

beneath  it.     How  many  cu.  cm.  of  the  body  will  remain  above  the  surface 

of  the  water? 

150  X  11  =  165  gm.,  total  weight 
50  X  0.4  =    20  gm.,  upheld  by  wood 

145  gm.,  residue  of  weight 
150  cc,  total  volume 
145  cc,  water  to  lift  residue  of  weight 

5  cc,  volume  not  submerged. — Ans. 
(3)   A  uniform  beam,  20  feet  long  and  weighing  100  pounds,  rests  in 
a  horizontal  position  on  a  fulcrum  4  feet  from  one  end,  and  just  at  this 
end  presses  against  the  under  side  of  a  second  beam : 

(a)  How  great  is  the  upward  pressure  exerted  on  the  second  beam? 

(b)  How  great  is  the  downward  pressure  exerted  on  the  fulcrum? 

6  X  100  150  lbs. 

=150  lbs. — Ans.   (a)  100  lbs. 

4  

250  lbs. — Ans.   (b) 

(6)  Water  would  have  to  fall  about  1400  feet  in  order  to  be  heated 
1°  C.  by  the  work  done  upon  it  by  the  earth's  attraction  during  the  fall. 
If  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  is  0.032,  how  many  foot  pounds  of  work 
would  be  required  to  increase  the  temperature  of  5  lbs.  of  mercury  1°  C.  ? 
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1400  X  5  =7000  ft.  lbs.  to  heat  5  lbs.  water  1°  C. 
0.032  X  7000  =  224  ft.  lbs.  to  heat  5  lbs.  mercury  i°  C.—Aiis. 
(10)    (a)  If  an  arc  lamp  requires  a  current  of  10  amperes  and  a  differ- 
ence of  potential  at  its  terminals  of  50  volts,  how  great  is  its  resistance? 

(b)  How  many  watts  does  it  require? 

(c)  What  part  of  a  horse-power  does  it  use? 
E 

C  =  — ,  short  expression  for  Ohm's  law 

R 

50 
10  =  —  by  substitution 

R 
R  =  5  ohms. — Ans.  (a) 
10  X  So  =  500  watts. — Ans.  (b) 
500  watts  required 

=  approximately  2/i  horsepower. — Ans.  (c) 

746  watts  per  H.  P. 

Ten  questions  in  all,  any  four  to  be  omitted. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 
June,  1906 

(1)  A  gun  whose  mass  is  120  tons  fires  a  ball  whose  mass  is  800  lbs. 
with  a  velocity  of  2000  feet  per  second.  What  is  the  velocity  of  recoil 
of  the  gun? 

240000  X  =  800  X  2000 

X  =6.66  -j-  feet  per  second. — Ans.  (a) 
1000 

=  20  cm.  per  second. — Ans.  (b) 

ioX5 

(2)  The  pressure  in  a  mass  of  gas  is  20  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  How  will 
the  volume  be  affected  if  the  pressure  is  raised  to  00  lbs.  per  sq.  in.? 

i  X  20       2 

=  —  of  original  volume. — Ans. 

00  9 

(4)  300  cu.  cm.  of  a  gas  are  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  of  mercury 
when  at  27°  c.  What  will  the  pressure  become  if  the  volume  is  kept 
constant,  but  the  temperature  is  raised  to  327°  c.?  The  temperature 
pressure  coefficient  is  .00336. 

.00336=  1-273 
760  X  600 

=1520  mm.  of  mercury. — Ans. 

300 

(5)  30  grams  of  water  at  8o°  C.  are  poured  into  80  grams  of  water 
at  300  C.    What  is  the  resulting  temperature? 

Let  X  =  number  degrees  resulting  temperature 
Then  30  (80 — X)  =80  (X  —  30) 
240  —  3  X  =  8  X  —  240 
11  X  =  480 

X  =  43.60    resulting  temperature. — Ans. 

(6)  The  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver  is  .001118.  How  much 
silver  will  be  deposited  in  one  day  by  a  current  of  10  amperes? 
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.001118  XioX6oX6oX24  =  96S-9S  grams.— Ans. 
.001118 
864000 


4472000 
6708 
8944 

965.952000  grams. — Ans. 
Six  questions  in  all,  any  five  to  be  answered.     Each  question,  except 
the   first,   contained   also   a   descriptive   question.     An    alternative   paper, 
wholly  descriptive  and  theoretical,  was  given  for  those  who  did  not  offer 
note-books. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
September,  1906 

(1)  A  mass  of  1  kg.  moves  from  rest  with  a  uniformly  accelerated 
motion,  and  passes  over  500  cm.  during  the  first  five  seconds.  Find  the 
value  of  the  acceleration.  Find  the  value  of  the  force  in  dynes  which 
would  produce  this  acceleration. 

•  Let  X  =  No.  cm.  acceleration  per  second 
Then  5  X  =  No.  cm.  final  velocity 
5  X  final  velocity 
o  initial  velocity 

2)5X 

2.5  X  average  velocity 
5  X  2.5  X  =  500  cm.,  total  space  covered 
X  =  200  cm.,  acceleration  per  second. — Ans.  (a) 
1000  X  200  —  200000  dynes,  force  required. — Ans.   (b) 

(2)  If  a  force  of  1000  dynes  acts  on  a  mass  of  10  kg.  free  to  move, 
how  many  ergs  of  work  will  the  force  do  during  the  first  second?  How 
many  during  the  fifth  second  of  motion  ? 

1000  1 

—  cm.,  acceleration  per  second 
10 

1 

—  cm.,  distance  moved  during  first  second 
20 

=  50  ergs,  work  done  first  second. — Ans.   (a) 

0.9         9 

=. or —  cm.,  space  covered  in  fifth  second 

2  2         20 

—  X  1000  =  450  ergs,  work  done  in  fifth  second. — Ans.  (b) 
20 

(3)  A  uniform  bar  100  cm.  long  weighs  10  kg.  A  weight  of  I  kg.  is 
placed  on  the  bar  10  cm.  from  one  end,  and  a  weight  of  5  kg.  20  cm. 
from  the  other  end.  At  what  point  must  the  bar  be  supported  in  order 
that  there  may  be  equilibrium? 


10000 

I        I 

10          2 

I 

—  X  1000 

20 

0.4  +  0.5 
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Let  axis  of  rotation  pass  through  left  end  of  bar 
Let  X  =  Ko.  cm.  from  left  end  to  supporting  fulcrum 
Then  by  law  of  moments : 
10  X    1  =    10 
5  X  80  =  400 
10  X  50  =  500 
— i6X  =  — 16  X 

916 —  16  X  =  0 
16  X  =910 

X  =56.9  cm.,  distance  from   fulcrum  to  left  end 
of  bar. — Ans. 

(4)  A  body  weighs  10  g.  in  air.  and  8  g.  when  immersed  in  water. 
Find  its  specific  gravity.  This  body  is  attached  to  a  second  body  which 
weighs  20  g.  in  air,  and  the  two  together,  when  immersed  in  water,  weigh 
one  gram.     Find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  second  body. 

10 
8 

2)10 

5  specific  gravity. — Ans.   (a) 
8  g.  lost  by  sinker 
19  g.  lost  by  light  body 

27  g.  total  loss 

27  > .lo.oo f. "4,  specific  gravity. — Ans.    (b) 
189 

1 10 
108 

(5)  The  density  of  hydrogen  at  0°  C.  and  1  atmosphere  pressure  is 
.000088  gm.  per  cu.  cm.  How  many  gram';  of  hydrogen  could  be  put  into 
a  cylinder  20  cm.  in  diameter  and  150  cm.  long,  under  a  pressure  of  6 
atmospheres  and  at  a  temperature  of  o°  C.  ? 

3.1416  X  100  =  314.16  sq.  cm.  area  of  base 
314.16 
150 


1570800 
3>4i6 

47124.00 
6 

282744 
.000088 

24.881472  grams. — Ans. 
(6)   If   the   velocity   of    sound   in   air   is   330   meters   per    second,    what 
would    be   the    frequency   of   the    fundamental    note   emitted    by   a   closed 
•rgan   pipe  200  cm.  long?     What  would  be  the   frequency  of  the   funda- 
mental note  of  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  length  ? 
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330  X  100 


:  41.25  vibrations  per  second. — Aiis.  (a) 


200  X  4 

41.25X2  =  82.50  vibrations  per  second. — Ans.(b) 
(7)   A  piece  of  metal   weighing  10  g.  was  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
100°  C,  and  was  then  placed  in  a  calorimeter  containing  50  g.  of  water 
at  a  temperature  of  200  C.    The  final  temperature  of  the  water  and  metal 
was  240  C.     Find  the  specific  heat  of  the  metal. 

Let  X  =  No.  calories  required  to  raise  1  g.  of  metal  iD  C. 
Then  10  X  ( 100  —  24)  =  50  X  4 

760  X  =  200  760 ) 200.00 (. 26  -+- 

X  =  .26. — Ans.  152.0 


4800 
4560 


(8)  The  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  a  gas  is  1-273  on  the 
centigrade  scale.  A  mass  of  gas  occupies  a  volume  of  one  cubic  meter  at 
a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  and  a  temperature  of  150  C.  What  would 
be  its  volume  at  a  temperature  of  350  C.  and  the  same  pressure? 


I  X308 

=  1.07  cu.  m. — Ans. 

288 

288)308(1.07 
288 

2000 
2016 

(10)  Three  similar  voltaic  cells,  each  having  an  electromotive  force 
1.4  volts  and  an  internal  resistance  of  2  ohms,  when  connected  in  series 
with  a  certain  external  resistance,  give  a  current  of  half  an  ampere.  What 
is  the  value  of  the  external  resistance?  What  current  would  the  three 
cells  give  through  the  same  external  resistance  if  they  were  connected  in 
parallel? 

E 

C  = 

R  +  r 

4-2 
0.5  = 


R  +  6 
0.5  R  +  3  =  4.2 
0.5  R  =  1.2 

R  =  2.4  ohms.— Ans.   (a) 
1.4  4.2  4.2 

C  = = =• — =r  .46—  amperes. — Ans.    (b) 

2.4  +  2         7.2  +  2      9.2 


9.2)4.20(46. 
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Twelve  questions  in  all,  any  ten  to  be  answered. 
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COMPARISON   OF    PAPERS    SET    BY    COLLEGES    AND   BY    THE   C.    E.    E.    B. 

Mathe-     Descrip-  Re-           Op- 

matical         tive           Total  quired       tional        Total 

Columbia    9               3               12  o               9               9 

Harvard    4               6               10  o        "6               6 

Princeton    5               1                 6  o               5               5 

Yale   2              5                7  7              o              7 

C.  E.  E.  B 3              9               12  7              *               7 

♦Twelve  questions  were  divided  into  groups  of  three  questions  each. 
Two  questions  were  required  from  each  of  the  first  three  groups  and 
one  question  from  the  fourth  group. 

The  foregoing  problems  and  tabulation  seem  to  show  that 
from  a  mathematical  point  of  view  the  easiest  examination  set 
was  that  of  Yale,  while  the  most  difficult  examination  came 
from  Columbia.  From  the  frequent  addresses  and  writings 
and  well-known  practise  of  the  distinguished  teacher  who 
discust  the  subject  of  physics  at  an  earlier  meeting,  we  should 
have  expected  that  an  examination  leaning  strongly  toward 
the  non-mathematical  and  humanizing  interests  of  the  subject 
would  have  come  from  his  immediate  sphere  of  influence;  and 
it  is  exceedingly  disappointing  to  me  at  least  to  find  that  the 
paper  from  his  college  is  the  most  stiffly  mathematical  and 
the  most  difficult  examination  in  physics  that  I  have  seen  in 
fifteen  years. 

From  the  tabulation  it  should  be  noted  that  while  the  paper 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  gives  the  largest 
number  of  options  in  the  selection  of  questions,  by  its  system 
of  grouping  questions,  it  compels  the  most  complete  study  of 
the  entire  subject.  A  candidate  might  have  past  the  Harvard 
examination  with  maximum  credit,  even  if  he  had  never 
studied  mechanics  at  all.  Another  candidate  might  have  past 
equally  well  who  had  wholly  omitted  the  study  of  sound  to- 
gether with  light  or  heat  or  electricity.  An  examination  of  the 
papers  from  the  other  colleges  that  permit  some  choice  of  ques- 
tions will  show  that  a  like  opportunity  is  presented  for  the 
candidate  to  omit  important  divisions  of  his  subject  for  the 
sake  of  making  special  preparation  in  the  others.  Is  it  wise 
to  continue  this  opportunity,  or  should  the  general  adoption  of 
the  group  system  compel  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the 
subject? 
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The  accompanying-  diagram  will  serve  to  show  what  degree 
of  success  has  been  achieved  by  candidates  who  have  taken  the 
examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in 
English,  Latin,  and  physics  during  the  past  five  years.  It  will 
also  indicate  the  relative  severity  of  these  examinations  from 
year  to  year.  The  heavy  black  line  represents  the  average  per- 
centage of  success  in  all  subjects  offered  by  the  Board.  The 
very  sudden  and  remarkable  drop  in  English  for  1905  coin- 
cides with  a  complete  change  in  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mittee that  set  the  paper  in  this  subject,  and  represents  a 
tragedy  in  the  educational  history  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all 
the  candidates  who  took  the  examination  in  English  that  year. 
With  a  paper  similar  to  those  set  in  any  of  the  three  preceding 
years,  it  is  quite  probable  that  most  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent, 
would  have  past  the  examination  successfully.     The  light  con- 
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tinuous  line  shows  that  the  examination  in  physics  has  always 
been  of  medium  difficulty. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  speaker,  who  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  students  taking  the  study  of  physics  had  fallen  from 
twenty-five  to  twelve  per  cent,  in  twelve  years,  did  not  give 
the  source  of  his  information.  The  records  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  last  five  years  throw  some 
light  on  the  growth  or  decline  of  physics  as  a  high  school 
subject.  The  follo.wing  tabulations  show  how  the  number  of 
candidates  in  physics  have  compared  with  the  number  of  candi- 
dates in  the  most  popular  subjects  of  all,  namely.  English  read- 
ing and  Latin  grammar : 

English 
Reading 

1901     319 

1902    800 

1903    996 

I5XM    '°33 

1905    1244 

The  number  of  candidates  in  English  lias  increased  fourfold, 
while  the  number  in  physics  has  increased  sixfold.  Physics 
has  gained  fifty  per  cent,  over  its  most  popular  competitor : 

Latin 
Grammar 

1901     ->i8 

1902    540 

1903    '93 

1904   :  - 

1905    068 

The  gain  of  physics  over  Latin  is  almost  precisely  the  same 
as  the  gain  over  English,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
English  and  Latin  are  subjects  required  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, while  physics,  if  required  at  all,  is  usually  classed  with 
several  alternatives  such  as  chemistry  or  biology.  These 
figures  do  not  represent  the  choice  of  physics  thru  caprice  or 
under  compulsion;  nor  do  they  stand  for  short  and  shallow 
courses.     They  represent  the  choice  of  serious  students  pre- 


Per  Cent. 

Physics 

Physics 

76 

24 

222 

27.8 

273 

27.4 

351 

34 

449 

36 

Per  Cent. 

Physics 

Physics 

76 

35 

222 

41 

273 

39 

351 

45  -6 

449 

517 
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paring  for  college  and  technical  or  professional  schools.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  percentage  of  students  in  physics  is  only  half  as 
great  now  as  it  was  twelve  years  ago,  it  would  seem  that  the 
percentage  must  have  fallen  extremely  low  about  five  years 
ago,  and  that  its  rebound  and  recovery  during  these  five  years 
have  been  tremendous.  During  this  time  a  syllabus  has  been 
developed  that  is  comprehensive,  exclusive  of  irrelevant  and 
obsolete  matter,  clear  in  statement,  concise  enough  to  be  di- 
rective, and  elastic  enough  to  allow  reasonable  freedom  and 
individuality.  Examinations  have  been  prepared  that,  for  the 
most  part,  are  comprehensive,  that  compel  attention  to  the 
whole  subject,  and  that  are  of  moderate  difficulty  and  not  too 
strongly  mathematical.  The  most  reliable  and  recent  statistics 
available  seem  to  indicate  that  the  study  of  physics,  far  from 
being  on  the  wane,  is  the  most  vigorously  growing  subject  in 
the  high  school  curriculum. 

Modern  physics  is  a  veritable  infant  among  the  subjects  of 
the  high  school  course.  Shall  we  then  regard  the  present  agita- 
tion over  the  teaching  of  physics  as  indicating  cause  for  alarm; 
or  shall  we  regard  it  somewhat  as  the  behavior  of  a  lusty  infant 
that  without  any  outward  irritation  or  real  inward  disturbance 
shuts  up  its  fists  and  its  eyes  occasionally  and  kicks  and  howls 
itself  black  in  the  face  with  no  other  provocation  than  normal 
growing  pains  ?  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  more  optimistic  view 
and  to  believe  that  while  the  obvious  discontent  and  unrest  are 
hopeful  signs  of  growth,  there  is  no  real  cause  for  anxiety,  and 
that  the  progress  of  the  last  decade  should  give  us  great  en- 


couragement. 
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IV 
SELECTIVE  EDUCATION  1 

Since  Darwin  called  attention  to  the  role  of  what  he  named 
"  natural  selection  "  in  the  genesis  and  preservation  of  species, 
and  since  his  successors,  both  followers  and  opponents,  have 
added  to  this  many  other  kinds  of  selection  that  are  continu- 
ally operative,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  from  one 
standpoint  we  may  look  on  the  sum  of  natural  processes, 
organic  and  inorganic,  as  a  vast  selective  system,  as  the  result 
of  which  things  are  as  they  are,  whether  the  results  are  the 
positions  of  celestial  bodies  or  the  relative  places  of  human 
beings  in  the  intellectual  or  social  scale.  The  exact  constitu- 
tion of  the  present  population  of  Xew  York  is  the  result  of  a 
great  number  of  selective  acts,  some  regular,  others  more  or 
less  haphazard.  Selection  is  no  less  selection  because  it  occurs 
by  what  we  call  chance — for  chance  is  only  our  name  for  the 
totality  of  trivial  and  unconsidered  causes.  When,  however, 
we  count  man  and  man's  efforts  in  the  sum  of  natural  objects 
and  forces,  we  have  to  reckon  with  his  intelligence  in  these 
selective  processes.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  place  that 
they  play  in  educative  systems  and  in  particular  to  the  way 
in  which  they  may  be  furthered  or  made  more  effective  by 
books,  especially  by  public  collections  of  books. 

When  we  think  of  any  kind  of  training  as  it  affects  the  indi- 
vidual, we  most  naturally  regard  it  as  changing  that  individual, 
as  making  him  more  fit,  either  for  life  in  general  or  for  some 
special  form  of  life's  activities.  But  when  we  think  of  it  as 
affecting  a  whole  community  or  a  whole  nation,  we  may  regard 
it  as  essentially  a  selective  process.  In  a  given  community  it 
is  not  only  desirable  that  a  certain  number  of  men  should 
be  trained  to  do  a  specified  kind  of  work,  but  it  is  even  more 

1  An  address  delivered  before  The  Schoolmen  of  New  York,  April  27, 
1907. 
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desirable  that  these  should  be  the  men  that  are  best  fitted  to  do 
this  work.  When  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  brings  into  play  the 
selection  by  means  of  which  he  achieves  his  remarkable  results 
in  plant  breeding  he  gets  rid  of  the  unfit  by  destruction,  and  as 
all  are  unfit  for  the  moment  that  do  not  advance  the  special 
end  that  he  has  in  view,  he  burns  up  plants — new  and  interest- 
ing varieties  perhaps — by  the  hundred  thousand.  We  can  not 
destroy  the  unfit,  nor  do  we  desire  to  do  so,  for  from  the  edu- 
cational point  of  view  unfitness  is  merely  bad  adjustment. 
There  is  a  place  for  every  man  in  the  world  and  it  is  the  edu- 
cator's business  to  see  that  he  reaches  it,  if  not  by  formative, 
then  by  selective  processes.  This  selection  is  badly  made  in 
our  present  state  of  civilization.  It  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  circumstances  remote  from  the  training  itself — upon 
caprice,  either  that  of  the  person  to  be  trained  or  of  bis  parents, 
upon  accidents  of  birth  or  situation,  upon  a  thousand  ir- 
relevant things;  but  in  every  case  there  are  elements  present  in 
the  training  itself  that  aid  in  determining  it.  A  young  man 
begins  to  study  medicine,  and  he  finds  that  his  physical  repul- 
sion for  work  in  the  dissecting-room  can  not  be  overcome.  He 
abandons  the  study  and  by  doing  so  eliminates  an  unfit  person. 
A  boy  who  has  no  head  for  figures  enters  a  business  college. 
He  can  not  get  his  diploma,  and  the  community  is  spared  one 
bad  bookkeeper.  Certainly  in  some  instances,  possibly  in  all, 
technical  and  professional  schools  that  are  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  product  are  superior  not  so  much  because  they 
have  better  methods  of  training,  but  because  their  material  is 
of  better  quality,  owing  to  selection  exercised  either  purposely, 
or  automatically,  or  perhaps  by  some  chance.  The  same  is 
true  of  colleges.  Of  two  institutions  with  the  same  curriculum 
and  equally  able  instructors,  the  one  with  the  widest  reputation 
will  turn  out  the  best  graduates  because  it  attracts  abler  men 
from  a  wider  field.  This  is  true  even  in  such  a  department  as 
athletics.  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  This  is  purely 
an  automatic  selective  effect. 

It  would  appear  desirable  to  dwell  more  upon  selective 
features  in  educational  training,  to  ascertain  what  they  are  in 
each  case  and  how  they  work,  and  to  control  and  dispose  them 
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with  more  systematic  care.  Different  minds  will  always  attach 
different  degrees  of  importance  to  natural  and  acquired  fitness, 
but  probably  all  will  agree  that  training  bestowed  upon  the 
absolutely  unfit  is  worse  than  useless,  and  that  there  are  persons 
whose  natural  aptitudes  are  so  great  that  upon  them  a  mini- 
mum of  training  will  produce  a  maximum  effect.  Such 
selective  features  as  our  present  educational  processes  possess, 
the  examination,  for  instance,  are  mostly  exclusive ;  they  aim 
to  bar  out  the  unfit  rather  than  to  attract  the  fit.  Here  is  a 
feature  on  which  some  attention  may  well  be  fixt. 

How  do  these  considerations  affect  the  subject  of  general 
education?  Are  we  to  affirm  that  arithmetic  is  only  for  the 
bom  mathematician  and  Latin  for  the  born  linguist,  and  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  who  these  may  be?  Not  so;  for  here  we 
are  training  not  experts  but  citizens.  Discrimination  here 
must  be  not  in  the  quality  but  in  the  quantity  of  training.  We 
may  divide  the  members  of  any  community  into  classes  accord- 
ing as  their  formal  education — their  school  and  college  training 
— has  lasted  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  years.  There  has 
been  a  selection  here,  but  it  lias  operated,  in  general,  even  more 
imperfectly  than  in  the  case  of  special  training.  Persons  who 
are  mentally  qualified  to  continue  their  schooling  to  the  end  of 
a  college  course,  and  who  by  so  doing  would  l>ecome  more 
useful  members  of  the  community,  are  obliged  to  be  content 
with  two  or  three  years  in  the  lower  grades,  while  others,  who 
are  unfitted  for  the  university,  are  kept  at  it  until  they  take, 
or  fail  to  take,  the  bachelor's  degree.  An  ideal  state  of  things, 
of  course,  would  be  to  give  each  person  the  amount  of  general 
education  for  which  he  is  fitted  and  then  stop.  This  would  be 
difficult  of  realization  even  if  financial  considerations  did  not 
so  often  interfere.  But  at  least  we  may  keep  in  view  the  de- 
sirability of  preventing  too  many  misfits  and  of  insisting,  so 
far  as  possible,  on  any  selective  features  that  we  may  discover 
in  present  systems. 

For  instance,  a  powerful  selective  feature  is  the  attractive- 
ness of  a  given  course  of  study  to  those  who  are  desired  to 
pursue  it.  If  we  can  find  a  way,  for  example,  to  make  our  high 
school  courses  attractive  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  take 
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them,  while  at  the  same  time  rendering  them  very  distasteful 
to  those  who  are  not  so  qualified,  we  shall  evidently  have  taken 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  clear  that  both  parts  of  this 
prescription  must  be  taken  together  or  there  is  no  true  selection. 
Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  toward  making  educational 
courses  of  all  kinds  interesting  and  attractive,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  their  attractiveness  has  been  such  as  to  appeal  to 
the  unfit  as  well  as  to  the  fit.  If  we  sugar-coat  our  pills  in- 
discriminately and  mix  them  with  candy,  many  will  partake 
who  need  another  kind  of  medicine  altogether.  We  must  so 
arrange  things  that  the  fit  will  like  while  the  unfit  dislike,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  less  sugar-coating  the  better.  This  is  no 
easy  problem  and  it  is  intended  merely  to  indicate  it  here,  not 
to  propose  a  general  solution. 

The  one  thing  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  is  the 
role  that  may  be  and  is  played  by  the  printed  book  in  selective 
education.  There  is  more  or  less  effort  to  discredit  books  as 
educative  tools  and  to  lay  emphasis  on  oral  instruction  and 
manual  training.  We  need  not  decry  these,  but,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  after  all  the  book  contains  the  records  of 
man's  progress ;  we  may  tell  how  to  do  a  thing,  and  show  how 
to  do  it,  but  we  shall  never  do  it  in  a  better  way  or  explain 
the  why  and  wherefore,  and  surely  transmit  that  ability  and 
that  explanation  to  posterity,  without  the  aid  of  a  stable  record 
of  some  kind.  If  we  were  sure  that  our  students  could  and 
would  pick  out  only  what  they  needed,  as  a  wild  animal  picks 
his  food  in  the  woods,  we  might  go  far  toward  solving  our 
problem,  by  simply  turning  them  loose  in  a  collection  of  books. 
Some  people  have  minds  that  qualify  them  to  profit  by  such 
"  browsing,"  and  some  of  these  have  practically  educated  them- 
selves in  a  library.  Even  in  the  more  common  cases  where 
formal  training  is  absolutely  necessary,  access  to  other  books 
than  text-books  is  an  aid  to  selection  both  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative. Books  may  serve  as  samples.  To  take  an  extreme 
case,  a  boy  who  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  nature  of 
law  or  medicine  would  certainly  not  be  competent  to  choose 
between  them  in  selecting  a  profession,  and  a  month  spent  in  a 
library  where  there  were  books  on  both  subjects  would  cer- 
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tainly  operate  to  lessen  his  incompetence.  Probably  it  would 
not  be  rash  to  assert  that  with  free  access  to  books,  under  proper 
guidance,  both  before  and  during  a  course  of  training,  the 
persons  who  begin  that  course  will  include  more  of  the  fit  and 
those  who  finish  it  will  include  less  of  the  unfit,  than  without 
such  access. 

Let  us  consider  one  or  two  concrete  examples.  A  college 
boy  has  the  choice  of  several  different  courses.  He  knows  little 
of  them,  but  thinks  that  one  will  meet  his  needs.  He  elects 
it  and  finds  too  late  that  he  is  wasting  his  time.  Another  boy, 
whose  general  reading  has  been  sufficient  to  give  him  some 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  in  all  the  courses, 
sees  clearly  which  will  benefit  him,  and  profits  by  that  knowl- 
edge. 

Again,  a  boy,  full  of  the  possibilities  that  would  lead  him  to 
appreciate  the  best  in  literature,  has  gained  his  knowledge  of  it 
from  a  teacher  who  looks  upon  a  literary  masterpiece  only  as 
something  to  be  dissected.  The  student  has  been  disgusted  in- 
stead of  inspired,  and  his  whole  life  has  been  deprived  of  one 
of  the  purest  and  most  uplifting  of  all  influences.  Had  he  been 
brought  up  in  a  library  where  he  could  make  literary  friends 
and  develop  literary  enthusiasms,  his  course  with  the  dryas- 
dust  teacher  would  have  been  only  an  unpleasant  incident,  in- 
stead of  the  wrecking  of  a  part  of  his  intellectual  life. 

Still  again,  a  boy  on  a  farm  has  vague  aspirations.  He 
knows  that  he  wants  a  broader  horizon,  to  get  away  from  his 
cramped  environment — that  is  about  all.  How  many  boys,  im- 
pelled by  such  feelings,  have  gone  out  into  the  world  with  no 
clear  idea  of  what  they  are  fitted  to  do,  or  even  what  they  really 
desire !  To  how  many  others  has  the  companionship  of  a  few 
books  meant  the  opening  of  a  peep-hole,  thru  which,  dimly 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  really,  have  been  descried  definite 
possibilities,  needs,  and  opportunities ! 

To  all  of  these  youths  books  have  been  selective  aids  merely 
— they  have  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  actual  training 
whose  extent  and  character  they  have  served  to  point  out. 
Such  cases,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply,  illustrate  the 
value  of  books  in  the  selective  functions  of  training.     To  as- 
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sert  that  they  exercise  such  a  function  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  a  mind  orients  itself  by  the  widest  contact  with 
other  minds.  There  are  other  ways  of  assuring  this  contact, 
and  these  should  not  be  neglected;  but  only  thru  books  can 
it  approach  universality  both  in  space  and  in  time.  How  else 
could  we  know  exactly  what  Homer  and  St.  Augustine  and 
Descartes  thought  and  what  Tolstoi  and  Lord  Kelvin  and  Wil- 
liam James,  we  will  say,  are  even  now  thinking? 

It  has  scarcely  been  necessary  to  say  all  this  to  convince  you 
of  the  value  of  books  as  aids  to  education;  but  it  is  certainly 
interesting  to  find  that  in  an  examination  of  the  selective 
processes  in  education,  we  meet  with  our  old  friends  in  such  an 
important  role. 

A  general  collection  of  books,  then,  constitutes  an  important 
factor  in  the  selective  part  of  an  education.  'Where  shall  we 
place  this  collection  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  altho  every  school 
must  have  a  library  to  aid  in  the  formative  part  of  its  train- 
ing, the  library  as  a  selective  aid  should  be  large  and  central 
and  should  preferably  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  not  only 
during  the  period  of  his  formal  training,  but  before  and  after 
it.  This  points  to  the  public  library,  and  to  close  cooperation 
between  it  and  the  school,  rather  than  to  the  expansion  of  the 
classroom  library.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  the  place  to  dispute 
the  wisdom  of  our  Board  of  Education  in  developing  class- 
room libraries,  but  it  may  be  proper  to  put  in  a  plea  for  confin- 
ing them  to  books  that  bear  more  particularly  on  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  The  general  collection  of  books  should 
be  outside  of  the  school,  because  the  boy  is  destined  to  spend 
most  of  his  life  outside  of  the  school.  His  education  by  no 
means  ends  with  his  graduation.  The  agents  that  operate  to 
develop  and  change  him  will  be  at  work  so  long  as  he  lives, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  book  should  be  one  of  these.  If 
he  says  good-by  to  the  book  when  he  leaves  school,  that  part 
of  his  training  is  likely  to  be  at  an  end.  If  he  uses,  in  connec- 
tion with,  and  parallel  to,  his  formal  education  a  general  col- 
lection of  books  outside  of  the  school,  he  will  continue  to  use 
it  after  he  leaves  school.  And  even  so  far  as  the  special  class- 
room library  is  concerned,  it  must  be  evident  that  a  large  gen- 
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eral  collection  of  books  that  may  be  drawn  upon  freely  is  a 
useful  supplement.  For  the  teacher's  professional  use,  the 
larger  the  collection  at  his  disposal  the  better.  A  sum  of 
money  spent  by  the  city  in  improving  and  making  adequate 
the  pedagogical  section  of  its  public  library,  particularly  in 
the  department  of  circulation,  will  be  expended  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  rriany  times  the  amount  devoted  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  collections  on  the  same  subjects  in  schools. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  have  governed  the  New 
York  Public  Library  in  its  effort  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Stated 
formally,  these  efforts  manifest  themselves  in  the  following 
directions : 

(1)  The  making  of  library  use  continuous  from  the  earliest 
possible  age,  thru  school  life  and  afterwards; 

(2)  Cooperation  with  the  teacher  in  guiding  and  limiting 
the  child's  reading  during  the  school  period ; 

(3)  Aid  within  the  library  in  the  preparation  of  school 
work ; 

(4)  The  supplementing  of  classroom  libraries  by  the  loan 
of  books  in  quantity  ; 

(5)  The  cultivation  of  personal  relations  between  library 
assistants  and  teachers  in  their  immediate  neighborhood; 

(6)  The  furnishing  of  accurate  and  up-to-date  information 
to  schools  regarding  the  library's  resources  and  its  willingness 
to  place  them  at  the  school's  disposal ; 

(7)  The  increase  of  the  library's  circulation  collection  along 
lines  suggested  and  desired  by  teachers; 

(8)  The  granting  of  special  privileges  to  teachers  and 
special  students  who  use  the  library  for  purposes  of  study. 

Toward  the  realization  of  these  aims  three  departments  are 
now  cooperating,  each  of  them  in  charge  of  an  expert  in  his  or 
her  special  line  of  work. 

( 1 )  The  children's  rooms  in  the  various  libraries,  now  under 
the  direction  of  an  expert  supervisor. 

(2)  The  traveling  library  office. 

(3)  The  division  of  school  work,  with  an  assistant  in  each 
branch,  under  skilled  headquarters  superintendence. 
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When  our  plans,  which  are  already  in  good  working  order, 
are  completely  carried  out,  we  shall  be  able  to  guarantee  to 
every  child  guidance  in  his  reading  up  to  and  thru  his  school 
course,  with  direction  in  a  line  of  influence  that  will  make  him 
a  user  of  books  thruout  his  life  and  create  in  him  a  feeling  of 
attachment  to  the  public  library  as  the  home  and  dispenser 
of  books,  and  as  a  permanent  intellectual  refuge  from  care, 
trouble,  and  material  things  in  general,  as  well  as  a  mine  of 
information  on  all  subjects  that  may  benefit  or  interest  him. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  to  the  immediate  realization  of  our 
plans  in  full  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

( i )  Lack  of  sufficient  funds.  With  more  money  we  could 
buy  more  books,  pay  higher  salaries,  and  employ  more  per- 
sons. The  assistants  in  charge  of  children's  rooms  should  be 
women  of  the  highest  culture  and  ability,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  proper  persons  at  our  present  salaries.  Assistants 
in  charge  of  school  work  must  be  persons  of  tact  and  quick- 
ness of  perception,  and  they  should  have  no  other  work  to  do; 
whereas  at  present  we  are  obliged  to  give  this  work  to  li- 
brary assistants  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  routine  duties,  to 
avoid  increasing  our  staff  by  about  forty  assistants,  which  our 
appropriation  does  not  permit. 

(2)  Misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  also 
to  some  extent  on  the  part  of  teachers,  of  our  aims,  ability,  and 
attitude.  This  I  am  glad  to  say  is  continually  lessening.  We 
can  scarcely  expect  that  each  of  our  five  hundred  assistants 
should  be  thoroly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  toward 
the  schools  or  even  that  they  should  perfectly  understand  what 
we  desire  and  aim  to  do.  Nor  can  we  expect  that  our  wish 
to  aid  should  be  appreciated  by  every  one  of  fifty  thousand 
teachers  or  a  million  parents.     This  will  come  in  time. 

(3)  A  low  standard  of  honesty  on  the  part  of  certain  users 
of  the  library.  It  is  somewhat  disheartening  to  those  who  are 
laboring  to  do  a  public  service  to  find  that  some  of  those  whom 
they  are  striving  to  benefit,  look  upon  them  merely  as  easy 
game.  To  prevent  this  and  at  the  same  time  to  withstand 
those  who  urge  that  such  misuse  of  the  libraries  should  be  met 
by  the  withdrawal  of  present  privileges  and  facilities  uses  up 
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energy  that  might  otherwise  be  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  our  service.  Now,  like  the  intoxicated  man,  we  some- 
times refuse  invitations  to  advance  because  it  is  "  all  we  can  do 
to  stay  where  we  are."  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  all  the 
selective  influences  that  we  may  bring  to  bear,  and  unfortu- 
nately the  library  can  have  but  little  part  in  these. 

Have  I  wandered  too  far  from  my  theme  ?  The  good  that  a 
public  library  may  do,  the  influence  that  it  may  exert,  and  the 
position  that  it  may  assume  in  a  community,  depend  very 
largely  on  the  ability  and  tact  with  which  it  is  administered 
and  the  resources  at  its  disposal.  Its  public  services  may  be 
various,  but  probably  there  is  no  place  in  which  it  may  be 
of  more  value  than  side  by  side  with  the  public  school ;  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  this  is  the  case  largely  because  educa- 
tion to  be  complete  must  select  as  well  as  train,  must  compel 
the  fit  to  step  forward  and  the  unfit  to  retire,  and  must  do  this, 
not  only  at  the  outset  of  a  course  of  training  but  continuously 
thruout  its  duration.  We  speak  of  a  student  being  "  put 
thru  the  mill,"  and  we  must  not  forget  that  a  mill  not  only 
grinds  and  stamps  into  shape  but  also  sifts  and  selects.  A 
finished  product  of  a  given  grade  is  always  such  not  only  by 
virtue  of  formation  and  adaptation  but  also  by  virtue  of  selec- 
tion. In  human  training  one  of  the  most  potent  of  these 
selective  agencies  is  the  individual  will,  and  to  train  that  will 
and  make  it  effective  in  the  right  direction  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  constant  association  with  the  records  of  past  aims  and 
past  achievements.  This  must  1>e  my  excuse  for  saying  so 
much  of  libraries  in  general,  and  of  one  library  in  particular, 
in  an  address  on  what  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  name  of 
Selective  Education. 

Arthur  Elmore  Bostwick 

New  York  Public  Library 


V 
A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  SYSTEM 

One  of  the  most  successful  innovations  in  school  organiza- 
tion and  administration  has  been  the  introduction  of  school 
libraries  into  the  public  elementary  and  higher  schools.  A  com- 
plete system  provides  for  a  small  reference  library  for  teachers 
and  class  libraries  for  each  class ;  a  general  reference  library 
for  high  school  instructors  and  students  and  class  libraries  for 
the  several  classes ;  a  course  of  instruction  in  library  adminis- 
tration and  economy  for  students  of  higher  schools;  and  a 
central  pedagogical  library  for  the  advancement  of  the  teach- 
er's professional  interests  and  intellectual  attainments. 

The  object  of  the  public  school  library  is  first  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  the  work  of  educating  the  pupil  and  to  furnish  her 
with  the  materials  for  her  own  improvement;  and  second  to 
create,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  a  friendship  for  books  and  a 
skill  in  using  them.  The  result  obtained  in  other  cities  from 
well  organized  public  school  libraries  has  been  an  increased 
ability  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  locate,  in  the  least 
possible  time,  important  facts  relative  to  their  work  in  the 
classroom.  The  ultimate  aims  of  the  school  library  are  to 
cultivate  the  power  of  individual  study ;  to  stimulate  a  love  for 
reading;  to  acquaint  the  child  with  the  world  at  large;  to  mold 
his  character  and  form  high  ideals  of  life:  to  bring  about  a 
closer  relation  between  the  home  and  the  school ;  and  to  pre- 
pare the  child  to  use  the  free  public  library  in  an  intelligent 
manner. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  value,  the  teacher's  library  in  the  pub- 
lic school  should  l>e  limited  in  size  and  strictly  pedagogical;  a 
non-circulating  library  and  open  for  reference  and  use  during 
the  entire  school  day.     It  should  contain  one  or  two  standard 
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dictionaries  of  the  English  language  such  as  Webster's  un- 
abridged dictionary  and  the  Century  dictionary;  a  repre- 
sentative encyclopedia,  as  the  International  encyclopedia;  an 
atlas,  preferably  the  Century,  and  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant cyclopedias  of  special  subjects.  Besides  these  purely 
reference  books  there  should  be  the  leading  books  on  the  his- 
tory of  education,  on  the  theory  of  teaching,  and  on  the  special 
methods  of  presenting  the  several  branches  of  study  included 
in  the  public  school  curriculum.  The  library  should  be  located 
in  a  well  lighted  part  of  the  school  building,  away  from  the 
noise  of  the  street  or  other  disturbances;  the  furnishings  should 
provide  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  teacher-student, 
and  the  library  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  principal 
of  the  school  or  one  of  his  assistants. 

The  teachers'  library  in  the  public  school  is  a  necessity.  It 
is  just  as  imperative  for  the  teacher  to  have  a  library  at  his 
command,  as  it  is  for  the  carpenter  to  have  a  workshop  or  the 
chemist  a  laboratory.  This  is  manifest  because,  first,  exist- 
ing courses  of  instruction  arc  not  confined  to  the  'text-book 
but  presuppose  a  broader  preparation  of  the  subject  taught; 
and  second,  the  credits  granted  to  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
who  have  devoted  time  and  energy  to  extended  study  have 
created  a  desire  on  their  part  to  acquaint  themselves  better  with 
the  literature  of  their  profession.  It  seems  therefore  timely  and 
proper  for  boards  of  education  to  encourage,  as  they  are 
doing,  the  establishment  of  a  library  in  every  public  school  to 
aid  the  teacher  in  the  preparation  of  class  work  and  to  furnish 
material  for  intellectual  and  professional  development;  for 
besides  the  teacher's  personal  gain,  the  cultivation  of  noble 
thoughts  and  high  ideals  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  child  mind  which  unconsciously 
lightens  the  burden  of  the  teacher  and  makes  for  his  profes- 
sional success. 

The  system  of  free  public  education  in  America  begins  with 
the  public  school  and  continues  in  the  free  public  library.  The 
aim  of  the  public  school  is  to  give  the  child  a  broad  and  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  his  environment  in  order  to  prepare  him  for 
life's  work  and  to  better  enable  him  to  become  his  own  teacher. 
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The  purpose  of  the  free  public  library  is  to  supplement  this 
knowledge  and  furnish  the  adult  with  a  record  of  the  action 
and  thought  of  the  entire  human  race  so  that  he  may  use  this 
information  for  the  better  development  of  his  nature  and  the 
analyzation  of  life  and  its  motives.  This  institution  with  all 
its  riches  will  avail  nothing  unless  the  taste  for  reading  and 
the  faculty  of  discrimination  of  literary  values  be  developed  in 
the  children  of  our  public  schools.  As  a  distinguished  educator 
has  said :  ''Literature  should  be  encouraged  at  the  time 
when  the  interest  is  so  easily  aroused ;  when  the  sympathies  are 
so  keen,  when  the  mind  is  so  open  to  impressions,  and  the 
memory  tenacious ;  when  the  tastes  are  so  unperverted  and  the 
capacity  for  forming  ideals  is  so  strong;  when  the  taste  for 
reading  is  so  marked  and  leisure  time  for  reading  so  free." 

The  class  library  idea,  tho  of  recent  origin,  has  proven  of 
such  value  that  educators  have  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  wholesome  phases  of  school  administration. 
A  course  of  instruction  which  makes  the  use  of  children's  books 
possible  becomes  less  burdensome,  richer,  and  suggests  a 
better  correlation  of  studies.  The  class  library  has  proven 
itself  to  be  the  broad  avenue  to  the  study  of  nature,  biography, 
geography,  and  history,  and  to  be  the  highest  interpreter  of 
these  subjects.  As  the  use  of  the  text-book  is  becoming  more 
limited,  its  place  and  importance  are  more  clearly  defined. 
In  lieu  of  a  host  of  text-books,  educators  are  providing  a 
wealth  of  choice  and  beautifully  illustrated  literature  for  chil- 
dren. Beginning  with  Mother  Goose,  the  child  is  led  on,  un- 
interruptedly, step  by  step,  thru  the  fairy  tales,  folk  lore,  and 
Indian  legends  until  the  beauties  of  the  greatest  masterpieces 
of  our  lang-uage  become  a  part  of  the  child's  life  and  expres- 
sion. The  mastery  of  a  classic  in  its  entirety  is  a  great  victory 
for  the  child  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  his  own  posses- 
sion. It  is  claimed  that  by  means  of  the  ''library  book"  a  class 
interest  is  secured  and  a  wholesome  class  spirit  established. 
The  power  of  attention  and  concentration  is  developed ;  the  rea- 
soning faculty  is  strengthened;  the  memory  becomes  more  re- 
ceptive; and  the  power  of  imagination,  the  greatest  of  all  innate 
forces,  becomes  a  headlight  for  action,  which  will  serve  the 
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child,  as  it  has  the  greatest  of  men  and  women,  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  life's  best  work. 

In  order  that  marked  results  may  be  obtained  from  the 
organization  of  class  libraries,  experience  has  proven  that 
about  fifty  books  should  be  placed  in  each  classroom,  the  litera- 
ture being  especially  adapted  to  the  mental  ability  of  the  chil- 
dren and  related  only  incidentally  to  the  work  of  the  grade. 
The  books  should  be  selected  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  connection  with  the  librarian  of  the  free  public  library  and 
the  literature  chosen  should  be  simple  in  thought,  artistic  in 
form,  and  choice  in  language.  If,  however,  a  smaller  number 
of  class  libraries  were  advised,  their  organization  should  begin 
with  the  fourth  grade,  be  extended  to  the  eighth  grade,  and 
subsequently  to  the  lower  grades.  It  has  been  shown  that 
children  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  are  omnivorous 
readers  and  are  more  easily  influenced  by  literary  associa- 
tions than  are  children  of  an  older  age.  Furthermore,  if  class 
libraries  are  first  established  in  the  eighth  grade  as  an  experi- 
ment or  for  any  other  reason,  the  undeveloped  mind  of  the  child 
in  that  grade  will  demand  literature  of  a  lower  grade  type,  as 
the  fairy  tale,  the  literature  of  folk  lore,  and  the  myth :  this  is 
natural  because  his  appetite  for  that  kind  of  literature  has  not 
been  satisfied  and  he  craves  the  nourishment.  In  the  choice  of 
books  children  should  be  allowed  the  greatest  freedom,  to 
browse  at  will  and  select  books  for  themselves,  to  take  them 
home  to  read  to  their  parents  and  to  read  and  reread  those 
which  they  like  best.  A  good  plan  for  distribution  and  re- 
turn of  books  would  lie  to  set  apart  a  short  time  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  afternoon  session  on  Friday  for  their  return  and  a 
few  minutes  at  the  close  of  that  day's  session  for  their  dis- 
tribution. 

The  fullest  and  best  use  of  the  cla.-s  library  depends  upon 
the  class  teacher.  It  does  not,  however,  demand  special  quali- 
fications on  her  part  to  carry  on  the  work  effectually  nor  does 
it  add  to  her  burden ;  it  is  simply  a  powerful  agent  in  her  hands 
for  the  formation  of  character  and  the  enrichment  of  child 
nature.  It  is  possible  and  advantageous  for  her  to  refer 
to  characters  and  incidents  found  in  the  hooks  for  example, 
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comparison,  and  discipline.  If  she  is  familiar  with  its  litera- 
ture she  may,  at  the  psychological  moment,  use  portions  of 
a  story  to  stimulate  the  listless  boy  to  action,  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  idle,  to  arouse  interest  in  the  recitation,  and  to 
promote  class  spirit  in  a  free  and  a  common  interest.  As  an 
occasional  exercise,  the  use  of  the  class  library  may  be  ex- 
tended by  requesting  a  child  to  discuss  the  book  which  he  has 
read,  its  characters,  plan,  and  story;  to  reproduce  certain  por- 
tions of  the  story  orally  or  in  writing ;  he  might  be  requested 
to  explain  why  he  liked  or  disliked  the  book,  what  characters 
were  best  suited  to  his  taste  and  why,  what  author  he  likes 
best  and  why,  to  what  class  of  literature  the  book  belongs,  what 
other  book  it  resembles,  the  class  of  books  he  regards  as  the 
most  interesting  and  helpful  to  boys  and  girls,  and  what  books 
he  would  like  to  purchase  for  his  own  library. 

The  school  library  should  be  limited  to  an  economic  por- 
tion of  the  school  expenditures ;  and  the  supervision  of  library 
work  in  the  public  schools  should  be  commensurate  with  its 
importance  and  receive  recognition  equal  to  that  granted  to 
the  supervision  of  other  branches  of  public  school  work.  The 
plan  for  supplying  the  necessary  reading  for  children  in  some 
cities  is  the  authorization  by  the  several  boards  of  education 
of  an  open  list  of  supplies  for  the  elementary  and  higher 
schools,  which  list  is  extremely  valuable  as  a  text-book  list  but 
cumbersome  and  indefinite  as  to  its  supplementary  reading 
books.  The  better  plan  seems  to  be  the  limiting  of  that  supply 
list  to  text-books  alone,  to  publish  a  separate  graded  and  an- 
notated list  of  books  suitable  for  class  library  purposes,  and  to 
designate  these  volumes  for  use  in  the  grade  or  grades  for 
which  they  were  especially  written  and  adapted.  With  the 
principal  of  the  school  or  one  of  his  assistants  in  charge  of 
the  teachers'  library  and  the  class  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
class  library,  the  introduction  of  a  public  school  library  system 
into  the  public  schools  of  a  city  could  be  effected  with  small 
cost  for  administration.  The  main  expense  incurred  would  be 
the  original  purchase  of  books  and  the  subsequent  cost  of  re- 
pairing and  replacing  them. 

The  objection  so  commonly  raised,  that  the  school  library 
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would  limit  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  the  free  puhlic  library, 
is  without  justification.  Under  proper  supervision  the  school 
library  is  bound  to  be  limited  and  serves  only  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  that  storehouse  of  material  which  the  public  library 
offers  the  teacher  for  her  pleasure  and  profit;  while  the  class 
library  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  public  library  and  teaches 
him  how  to  use  it.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  public  school  course, 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  the  child  to  attend  high  school, 
college,  or  university,  the  library  becomes  a  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge for  him,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  is  enabled  to 
make  the  most  of  the  means  at  his  command  marks  progress 
and  conserves  energy.  If  the  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion is  denied  him.  a  substitute  is  offered  in  the  free  public 
library,  the  most  powerful  and  far-reaching  educational  organ- 
ization in  existence,  whose  business  it  is  to  educate  and  train 
all  men  who  seek  aid  in  whatever  line  of  activity  they  may  be 
engaged.  Theoretically,  the  same  principle  which  established 
and  maintains  the  public  school  supports  and  justifies  the  exist- 
ence of  the  free  public  library.  The  school  and  the  library  are 
the  two  great  educational  forces  of  the  people.  If  the  home, 
the  school,  and  the  free  public  library  are  to  be  unified  and 
made  serviceable  as  a  means  of -education  and  as  centers  of 
literary  culture,  we  must  develop  and  maintain  a  graded  sys- 
tem of  school  libraries  as  training  schools. 

Educational  progress  not  only  demands  that  the  pupil  upon 
leaving  the  public  elementary  school  should  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  great  literary  masterpieces,  hut  that  the 
public  schools  should  be  actually  held  responsible  tor  the  con- 
trol of  the  reading  of  the  coming  generation.  It  is  an  in- 
tensely vital  question,  and  the  leading  educators  of  the  day 
have  directly  identified  themselves  with  the  establishment  of 
class  libraries  in  the  larger  city  school  systems  or  have  in- 
directly recommended  their  organization  on  platform  and  in 
press.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation  almost  every  large  city 
in  the  union  has  provided  school  libraries  for  its  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  manner  of  organization  and  administration  vary 
in  each  city :  there  is  no  universally  accepted  plan.  In  New 
York   city    the   appropriations    have   been    large    and,    under 
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competent  administration,  the  work  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. The  books  are  selected  from  an  open  list  by  the 
principals  of  the  schools,  which  list  has  been  prepared  by  the 
department  of  superintendence  of  the  board  of  education. 
The  result  of  the  system  in  this  city  is  that  New  York,  with 
its  484  public  school  libraries,  "  is  operating  one  of  the  largest 
circulating  libraries  in  the  world  with  practically  no  expense 
except  for  books."  In  Utica  a  more  specific  selection  of 
books  is  made  and  a  graded  and  annotated  list,  based  on  the 
course  of  study,  is  recommended  and  published  jointly  by  the 
public  library  and  the  public  schools.  In  Newark,  besides  pro- 
viding a  children's  room  in  the  main  library  building,  two  types 
of  school  libraries  exist ;  first,  those  owned  and  maintained  by 
the  individual  schools;  second,  those  furnished  by  the  free 
public  library.  The  latter  institution  invites  teachers  to  select 
forty  or  fifty  books,  such  as  they  desire  to  have  their  children 
read,  and  these  are  sent  to  the  schools  in  inexpensive  book- 
cases and  kept  there  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  invitation  is 
extended  to  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Newark 
and  the  majority  take  advantage  of  it;  besides,  the  close 
cooperation  which  exists  between  the  teacher  and  the  librarian 
results  in  mutual  benefit. 

In  Baltimore  there  are  class  libraries  in  most  of  the  school- 
rooms, and  the  board  of  education  is  aiming  to  have  one  in 
every  room.  The  superintendent,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  number  of  class  libraries  established  in  that 
city,  writes,  "  The  feature  is  so  commonplace  nowadays  that 
it  would  seem  to  need  no  special  advocacy.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  satisfactory  school  work  can  be  done  with 
modern  curricula  without  books  at  hand  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils."  In  addition  to  these  class  libraries,  the 
schools  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
which  institution  sends  large  book  supplies  when  desired.  In 
Chicago  all  of  the  public  schools  are  provided  with  class  li- 
braries, and  in  nearly  every  case  one  hundred  dollars  was 
originally  appropriated  by  the  board  of  education  for  their 
establishment.  In  St.  Louis  there  are  about  150,000  volumes 
in  the  school  libraries  of  the  various  schools  of  the  city.     In 
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addition  to  the  school  libraries  furnished  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, the  public  library  furnishes  books  to  the  schools,  mak- 
ing, in  fact,  each  school  a  library  center.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  sources  of  supply  is  this:  the  board  of  education 
furnishes  books  for  class  use,  not  less  than  thirty  copies  of 
each,  which  remain  the  permanent  property  of  the  school ;  the 
public  library  furnishes  both  books  for  class  use  and  also 
individual  volumes.  Statistics  also  show  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  in  the  union  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  public  school  libraries  by  school  law,  while 
in  many  of  the  remaining  states  and  cities,  school  libraries  are 
provided  for  and  maintained  by  philanthropic  organizations 
and  institutions. 

The  same  pedagogical  principle  which  advocates  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  class  libraries  in  the  elementary 
schools  warrants  the  institution  of  a  general  reference  library 
and  a  series  of  graded  class  libraries  in  the  higher  schools. 

There  the  number  of  volumes  per  class  should  be  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  class  and  should  be  adapted  in  style  and  con- 
tent to  the  grade  of  the  pupil.  These  graded  class  libraries  may 
be  placed  in  one  general  library  room,  the  largest  and  best 
lighted  room  in  the  school  building,  or  on  separate  floors  or 
rooms,  which  plan  is  perhaps  the  better,  as  it  makes  each  class 
library  the  property  of  the  student  and  does  not  embarrass  him 
with  a  superabundance  of  material.  In  a  school  system  which 
provides  district  high  schools,  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  each  high  school  must  of  necessity  have  its  own  reference 
library  and  its  series  of  class  libraries;  but  in  cities  in  which  the 
higher  schools  are  centralized  a  central  library  should  be  pro- 
vided. This  library  should  be  replete  with  literature  pertaining 
to  the  work  of  the  school,  including  literature  for  information 
as  well  as  for  culture,  and  should  aim  to  meet  every  demand  of 
instructor  and  student.  The  central  school  library  plan  is  an 
economical  one  and  well  adapted  to  cities  of  moderate  size.  It 
enables  the  student  to  experience  in  a  more  positive  manner  a 
library  atmosphere,  and  to  feel  a  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of 
the  library.  In  the  high  school  library  the  books  should  be 
selected  by  the  superintendent  of  school^  with  the  cooperation 
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of  the  librarian  of  the  public  library  and  the  work  of  accession- 
ing and  cataloging  should  be  done  at  the  central  office  of  the 
board  of  education.  The  higher  school  libraries  should  be  open 
for  reference  and  circulation  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  and  on 
Saturday  the  entire  day  if  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 

For  several  years  many  of  the  state  normal  schools  and 
larger  universities  of  the  country  have  provided  for  their  stu^ 
dents  courses  of  instruction  in  library  administration.  It  is 
claimed  by  educators  and  librarians  that  such  instruction  has 
as  definite  a  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  education  as  have 
physics  and  chemistry.  The  object  of  such  instruction  in  the 
higher  schools  is  to  teach  the  student  to  control  a  library  in 
an  economical  manner;  to  make  known  to  him  the  main  book 
resources  of  the  country;  to  acquaint  students  with  the  bibli- 
ography of  various  subjects;  to  divide  for  them  the  great 
classes  of  knowledge  and  to  show  the  relation  of  one  sub- 
ject to  another;  to  familiarize  them  with  the  general  facts 
of  library  legislation  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  decide  upon 
matters  pertaining  to  public  library  administration  as  intelli- 
gent citizens;  to  advise  them  to  look  to  the  public  library 
as  a  public  educational  institution  in  the  community  and  to 
use  it  as  such.  At  its  last  meeting  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation recommended  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  instruction 
in  library  administration  in  the  normal  schools  thruout  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  the  forerunner  of  a 
similar  course  of  instruction,  not  only  in  our  normal  schools, 
but  in  all  higher  schools  connected  with  city  school  systems. 

The  teacher  and  student  of  pedagogy  should  be  encouraged 
and  aided  in  their  professional  work  by  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  well-equipped  pedagogical  library,  the 
final  crowning  point  of  a  public  school  library  system.  This 
library  should  be  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  city  and 
controlled  by  the  city  board  of  education  as  a  branch  of  their 
administration.  It  should  be  maintained  for  the  use  of  any 
one  engaged  in  the  study  or  practise  of  pedagogy;  for  the 
members  of  the  board  and  their  employees,  for  the  principals 
and  teachers  of  the  elementary  and  higher  schools,  of  normal 
schools  and  schools  of  pedagogy,  and  for  the  students  of  peda- 
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gogy  in  nearby  colleges  and  universities.  It  should  contain 
the  best  books  on  education  with  its  many  sub-subjects 
and  closely  allied  subjects,  and  the  selection  of  these  books 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  pedagogical  experts.  It  should 
exhibit  a  collection  of  text-books  used  in  the  city  schools  in 
which  the  library  is  located,  with  the  more  important  text- 
books used  in  other  cities  and  copies  of  the  newest  text-books 
as  they  appear  from  the  publisher.  A  collection  of  rare  and 
old-style  text-books  would  aid  in  making  a  comparative  and 
interesting  study  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  text-book 
making.  A  pedagogical  library  should  contain  a  complete 
collection  of  lantern  slides  suited  to  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  higher  schools  and  cataloged  by  grades  and 
subjects.  These  should  be  loaned  with  all  necessary  apparatus 
to  the  schools  and  a  messenger  should  be  employed  to  deliver 
them  to  the  schools  and  to  call  for  their  return.  There 
should  be  an  exhibition  of  the  classroom  libraries  as  found 
in  the  elementary  and  higher  schools  with  a  good  collection  of 
other  juvenile  literature  and  samples  of  the  newer  children's 
books  as  they  are  published.  An  educational  museum  con- 
fined to  the  work  of  the  public  schools  and  containing  objects 
of  interest  in  tlie  study  of  nature,  science,  and  art  would  be  of 
extreme  interest  and  value  to  the  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
Collections  illustrative  of  the  advances  made  in  inventions, 
industries,  science,  and  art  could  be  temporarily  loaned 
and  exhibited.  Lastly,  the  pedagogical  library  would  be 
able  to  fill  its  highest  purpose  and  most  important  place  in 
the  public  school  library  system  if  board-  of  education 
would  authorize  the  preparation  of  courses  of  reading  in  peda- 
gogy and  in  closely  allied  subjects  for  those  teachers  who  de- 
sire to  continue  their  studies  without  attending  regularly  upon 
prescribed  work  in  an  institution;  and.  if  these  boards  of 
education,  thru  their  boards  of  examiners,  would  credit  such 
teachers  on  the  eligible  list  with  a  higher  degree  of  scholarship. 
As  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements,  the  need  of  a 
public  school  library  system  is  universal  and  a  well  defined  plan 
of  organization  and  administration  should  aid  in  its  estab- 
lishment.    The  system  is  not  impracticable,  because  the  prog- 
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ress  of  education  demands  it;  its  organization  and  administra- 
tion do  not  necessitate  the  appointment  of  a  score  of  assistants, 
for  under  the  special  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  central  office  of  the  board  the  entire  system  would  be 
enabled  to  care  for  itself.  It  is  not  extravagant,  because  it 
suggests  a  wiser  and  more  economical  expenditure  of  the  city's 
appropriation  of  moneys  to  schools  and  libraries,  defines  the 
scope  and  place  of  the  school  library-  and  the  public  library, 
and  provides  for  the  coordination,  support,  and  development 
of  both.  It  is  not  an  extension  of  the  public  library,  conceived 
and  nourished  by  that  institution  as  a  larger  field  of  action, 
but  it  is  a  pedagogical  necessity,  the  place  where  and  the  means 
by  which  the  work  of  the  free  public  library  is  perfected.  It 
is  not  a  scheme  for  publishers  and  booksellers  to  further  the 
interests  of  their  trade,  for  the  system  would  be  controlled  by 
disinterested  superintendents  of  schools,  to  whom  the  idea  and 
need  of  a  system  have  long  been  known  and  experienced,  and 
upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  a  wise  selection  of  books 
and  a  proper  supervision  of  the  work. 

A  public  school  library  system  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  leading  modern  theories  of  education  and  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  proposed  and  desired 
results  in  educating  children.  It  correlates  the  great  forces 
at  work  in  the  modern  school  curriculum  and  brings  about  a 
closer  unity  of  thought  and  definiteness  of  purpose  in  educa- 
tion. It  brightens  the  form  studies  and  engenders  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  culture  studies;  it  af- 
fords increasing  intelligence  thru  life  and  insures  continued 
happiness.  If  educators  require  a  knowledge  of  books  and 
the  use  of  the  library  as  an  unwritten  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction, and  if  the  art  of  reading  is  a  necessary  equipment  for 
the  pursuits  of  life,  is  it  not  mandatory  for  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  provide  school  libraries  for  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  and  for  that  army  of  teachers  and  students  who  repre- 
sent the  educational  interests  of  the  country? 

Lillian  Ione  MacDowell 

Pedagogical  Library 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VI 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  ATHLETICS1 

From  time  immemorial  the  flesh  has  lusted  against  the  spirit 
and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  Religion  has  despised  and 
maltreated  the  body  and  the  distracted  body  has  in  its  turn 
retorted  with  sins  and  crimes  against  religion.  The  scholar 
in  his  search  for  knowledge  has  impaired  his  eyesight  and 
ruined  his  digestion,  whereas  the  bon-vivant  or  voluptuary 
in  the  process  of  satisfying  his  many  senses  has  starved  his 
solitary  soul.  Thru  aggravated  and  long-continued  intel- 
lectual strain  the  nerves  of  the  financier  are  shattered  and  his 
body  brought  to  the  verge  of  dissolution,  while  thru  an  equally 
unqualified  absorption  in  physical  enjoyments  the  intellect  of 
his  son  is  not  infrequently  dissipated  from  mortal  view.  The 
professor  rebels  against  the  necessity  of  taking  a  walk  and  of 
absenting  himself,  at  stated  intervals,  from  the  fascinations  of 
his  book,  whereas  the  schoolboy  flings  his  book  into  a  corner 
and  rushes  out  of  the  classroom  in  a  delirium  of  delight  when 
the  opportunity  for  becoming  an  animal  once  more  arrives. 
Such  are  common  and  well-recognized  samples  of  the  an- 
tagonisms which  mind  and  body  display  toward  each  other  and 
which  must  certainly  be  mitigated  or  overcome  if  men  are  to 
enjoy  both  healthful  and  efficient  lives.  A  one-sided  develop- 
ment in  which  thought  is  sacrificed  to  muscle  or  muscle  to 
thought  can  neither  be  rationally  advocated  nor  justly  ad- 
mired. Neither  the  empty-headed  athlete  nor  the  physically 
disabled  scholar  is  the  type  of  citizen  we  either  wish  or  need 
to  educate.  The  true  aim  of  education  is  the  evolution  of  the 
man,  and  altho  division  of  labor  and  specialization  of  func- 
tion are  necessary  factors  of  development,  they  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  contributing  all  they  might  to  the  public  good  when 
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they  breed  a  contempt  of  one  class  of  workers  for  another  or 
help  to  obscure  the  fact  that  we  have  many  members  in  one 
body,  be  that  body  political  or  physical,  and  that  a  rational 
care  for  all  the  members  is  a  social  as  well  as  an  individual 
obligation.  The  proper  education  of  the  men  and  women  of 
this  Republic  must  therefore  be  such  as  takes  into  account  both 
physical  and  mental  functions  and  seeks  to  produce  not  only 
trained  intellects  but  strong  and  vigorous  bodies.  Physical 
education  is  therefore  a  necessity. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  except  the  Greeks,  it  is  only  within  com- 
paratively recent  years  that  education  has  been  spoken  of  and 
conducted  as  if  it  were  anything  more  than  a  concern  of  mind 
and  morals.  The  claims  of  physical  education  have  either 
been  contemptuously  slighted  or  wholly  ignored.  Things  have 
indeed  altered  very  much  for  the  better  during  the  past  few 
decades.  Gymnasiums  have  multiplied  not  only  all  over  this 
country  but  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  well-trained  physical 
director  is  now  regarded  as  a  necessary  member  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  every  well-equipped  institution  of  learning.  The 
labors  of  Jahn  in  ( lermany,  of  Ling  in  Sweden,  of  the  Maclarens 
in  England,  and  of  Hitchcock  and  Sargent  in  the  United  States 
have  brought  forth  many  welcome  and  beneficent  results;  and 
yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  need  of  physical  culture 
has  not  as  yet  obtained  that  hold  upon  popular  imagination,  or 
that  influence  upon  academic  judgment  and  activity,  which 
from  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject  it  unquestion- 
ably merits  and  ought  to  have.  The  choice  of  "  Physical 
training  and  athletics  "  as  a  topic  for  discussion  at  the  meeting 
this  morning  is  therefore  a  wise  and  timely  one.  The  present 
speaker  has  simply  been  asked  to  introduce  the  subject  in  a 
paper  of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  in  length.  His 
function,  then,  is  a  very  modest  one.  He  is  but  the  humble 
porter  who  is  to  open  the  door  of  the  arena  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished athletes  of  Harvard  and  Cornell  are  subsequently 
to  compete  for  your  instruction  and  enlightenment. 

Proceeding  at  once  to  the  matter  in  hand,  I  shall  treat  physi- 
cal training  and  athletics  as  two  coordinate  spheres  or  aspects 
of  physical  education.     Their  relation  to  each  other  may  be 
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conceived  as  that  of  discipline  to  play  or  of  science  to  art. 
Physical  training  is,  of  course,  much  more  than  a  propaedeutic 
to  sport  and  has  as  its  immediate  objects  the  correction  of 
physical  defects  and  the  evolution  of  physical  excellencies ;  and 
yet  physical  training  in  order  to  be  successfully  taught  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  needs,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  both 
the  physical  and  mental  stimuli  which  sports  provide.  No 
normal  person  takes  naturally  to  discipline,  qua  discipline. 
To  be  told  that  mathematics  is  good  training  for  the  mind 
does  not  insure  either  the  intelligent  or  ardent  pursuit  of  this 
branch  of  science.  To  do  good  work  at  it  a  man  must  either 
love  mathematics  for  its  own  sake,  in  which  case  it  ceases  to  be 
a  conscious  discipline,  or  else  perceive  its  ulterior  business  or 
professional  advantages.  Physical  training  is  therefore  re- 
lated to  athletics  as  disciplinary  or  required  exercise  is  to  the 
exercise  that  is  voluntary  and  free.  It  is  the  methodical  and 
sometimes  rather  irksome  activity  to  which  we  submit  our- 
selves for  the  sake  of  another  activity  which  we  are  sub- 
sequently to  enjoy.  I  remember  once  standing  for  an  hour 
or  more  on  a  golf  tee.  and  in  the  broiling  sun  at  that,  fulfilling 
the  commands  of  my  trainer.  He  never  even  permitted  me 
to  have  a  try  at  a  real  ball  but  kept  me  twisting  my  left  foot 
and  turning  my  body  and  swinging  my  club  and  "  following 
thru  "  until  I  should  acquire  the  proper  pose  and  movements 
to  justify  the  beginning  of  the  game.  To  all  this  I  patiently 
resigned  myself,  in  order  that  I  might  a  little  later  enter  into 
the  sport  and  get  the  recreation  and  amusement  it  promised  me. 
I  shall  therefore  define  physical  training  as  methodical  and 
systematic  exercise  conducted  under  the  eye  of  an  expert  for 
the  purpose  of  making  people  physically  fit;  tit  for  sport,  fit 
for  study,  fit  for  business,  and  fit  for  the  manifold  activities  of 
the  citizen  and  the  man.  Let  it  then  be  understood  at  the  out- 
set that  physical  training  as  a  necessary  part  of  physical  educa- 
tion has  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  important  object  in 
view  than  the  provision  of  good  material  for  college  hall  teams 
and  competitive  athletics.  Xeeded  as  it  is  to  prepare  men  for 
the  exertions  of  the  boat  race  or  lacrosse  game,  the  area  of  its 
application  is  one  of  much  wider  scope  than  that  afforded  by 
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the  chosen  few  who  win  the  coveted  positions  on  the  'varsity. 
Also  the  purpose  it  has  at  heart  is  one  that  far  outruns  the 
ephemeral  strifes  and  victories  of  the  college  campus.  Physi- 
cal education  has  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  human  body  on 
its  mind  and  on  its  conscience.  The  human  body  is  sacred  to  it 
not  only  as  in  itself  a  wonderful  organism  but  also  as  the  asso- 
ciate and  vehicle  of  mind.  It  therefore  sets  itself  the  preliminary 
task  of  training  the  body  by  such  well-approved  exercises  and 
appliances  as  shall  fit  it  for  its  intellectual  and  moral  under- 
takings. It  holds  with  the  ancient  Greeks  that  there  should 
be  a  unity  in  education,  and  that  no  system  of  education  is 
complete  which  does  not  train  both  body  and  mind.  To 
achieve  this  result,  however,  many  difficulties  must  be  over- 
come. There  is  the  instinctive  repugnance  of  the  animal  to  the 
restraints  of  discipline;  there  is  the  decided  human  preference 
for  that  form  of  experience  that  is  picked  up  empirically  and  in 
the  course  of  electing  what  one  likes  to  do  rather  than  for  that 
other  and  more  prosaic  phase  of  experience  which  is  acquired 
by  prescribed  and  scientific  methods ;  there  is  also  the  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  hostility,  of  many  of  the  intellectual  trainers  of  our 
youth  and  the  unquestioned  ignorance  of  the  public  at  large. 
These  are  grave  difficulties,  but  they  are  not  such  as  can  not  in 
time  be  removed  or  minimized  by  patient  work  and  intelligent 
exposition. 

To  bring  about  this  desired  result  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
widely  and  clearly  understood  just  what  physical  training  is 
and  that  its  methods,  as  employed  by  expert  teachers,  are 
based  on  sound  and  scientific  knowledge.  Second,  the  grounds 
on  which  it  is  urged  should  be  made  known  to  all,  and  the  uses 
or  advantages  which  it  entails  brought  home  to  men.  Third, 
it  should  be  made. evident  from  press  and  platform  and  thru 
every  legitimate  channel  that  the  true  motivations  or  incentives 
to  physical  training  are  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral 
character.  Let  me  expand  in  very  brief  form  the  points  just 
enumerated. 

What  physical  training  is  we  have  already  seen.  It  is 
methodical  and  systematic  exercise  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  competent  instructor,  and  graduated  and  adapted  as 
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far  as  possible  to  the  condition  of  eacli  individual  student. 
Such  work  as  this  demands  as  its  inevitable  antecedents  care- 
ful anthropometric  measurements  and  a  thoro  medical  exami- 
nation. Light  or  heavy  gymnastics,  the  use  or  avoidance  of 
special  apparatus  will,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  par- 
ticular case,  be  prescribed. 

Certain  of  the  more  important  grounds  for  establishing 
physical  training  in  all  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  in- 
cluding it  in  the  required  curriculum,  are  as  follows :  the  large 
number  of  boys  and  girls  who  suffer  from  bodily  insufficiency 
or  defect — for  strong  and  well-developed  children  are  largely 
in  the  minority — the  evil  consequences  of  cramped  positions 
in  the  classroom,  too  protracted  study  or  confinement,  the 
danger  of  engaging  in  games  for  which  the  student  is  not 
physically  fit,  the  fact  that  youth  is  the  time  when  well-applied 
physical  training  can  produce  lastingly  beneficial  results,  and 
the  further  facts  that  lung  expansion,  good  circulation  and 
digestion,  and  well-nourished  nerve  cells  are  things  of  moment 
not  only  to  the  health  of  the  body  but  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
mind. 

The  uses  of  such  systematic  exercise  become  at  once  ap- 
parent from  the  nature  of  the  grounds  which  have  just  been 
detailed.  By  exercise  the  respiration  is  stimulated  and  chest 
capacity  increased ;  by  exercise  circulation  becomes  more  rapid 
and  waste  products  are  eliminated ;  by  exercise  the  weak  are 
made  strong  and  the  strong  are  preserved  in  health;  by  exer- 
cise the  drooping  head  may  he  raised  erect,  the  flat  chest  ex- 
panded, the  hollow  back  filled  out,  and  often  enough  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine  avoided  or  removed;  by  exercise  men 
are  rendered  more  highly  capable  of  productive  study  and 
purity  of  habit,  less  liable  to  depression  of  spirits  and  mental 
lassitude,  and  better  qualified  to  delight  in  the  pastimes  and  en- 
gage in  the  duties  of  college  life. 

Such  being  some  of  the  admitted  benefits  which  well-regu- 
lated physical  training  may  bring  not  to  the  school  and  college 
athletes  alone,  but  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  t<  1  every  young 
man  and  woman,  it  is  evident  that  not  merely  a  few  but  all  of 
our  students  should  l>e  led  to  avail  themselves  of  them.     To 
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this  end,  and  as  youth  is  constitutionally  averse  to  discipline 
and  indisposed  to  be  methodical,  physical  training  should,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  be  required  of  all  our  school  chil- 
dren as  well  as  of  all  our  college  undergraduates  thruout  the 
sophomore  year.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  gymnasium 
is  provided  for  the  health  of  the  entire  student  body  and  not 
for  a  limited  number  of  prize  athletes  who  are  to  represent  the 
institution  on  the  gridiron  or  on  the  diamond.  For  it  is  a 
much  lamented  fact  that,  as  things  are  at  present,  those  who 
stand  most  in  need  of  special  physical  training  receive  the  least 
of  it  while  those  who,  by  the  gift  of  nature,  are  exceptionally 
strong  and  well  formed  are,  at  lavish  expense,  put  into  the 
pink  of  condition,  and  sometimes  overtrained  and  out  of  con- 
dition, in  order  that  they  may  take  part  in  those  gladiatorial 
shows  and  contests  which  so  delight  loyal  alumni  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  advertisements  of  Alma  Mater.  Physi- 
cal training  should  then  be  for  all  and  should  be  required  of 
all,  and  parents  in  their  homes  and  trustees  in  their  board- 
rooms should  be  persuaded  of  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  need 
sound  hearts  and  good  stomachs  as  well  as  pure  characters  and 
well-cultivated  minds  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  their 
minds  will  be  more  efficient  and  their  characters  less  liable  to 
stain  if  their  bodily  functions  are  properly  exercised  and  their 
bodily  needs  adequately  met. 

It  ought  to  be  said  at  once,  however,  that  even  if  the  rule  of 
compulsory  physical  training  were  universally  adopted  the 
best  results  of  such  training  could  not  be  attained  unless  at 
the  same  time  the  interest  of  the  students  were  aroused.  Mere 
bodily  routine,  no  matter  how  scientific  its  character  or  how 
competently  conducted,  can  not  furnish  even  the  physical  ad- 
vantages desired  unless  the  heart  and  mind  are  enlisted  in  its 
service.  To  take  exercise  just  for  one's  health  alone,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  bodily  machine  in  good  working 
order,  is  one  of  the  dreariest  and  least  exhilarating  of  occu- 
pations. Who  could  enjoy  even  his  dinner  and  get  physical 
profit  out  of  it,  if  it  were  eaten  under  a  stern  sense  of  duty  and 
with  the  exact  amount  and  kind  of  nourishment  mathemati- 
cally calculated  beforehand  ?     Such  prescriptions,  when  neces- 
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sity  commands,  can  be  endured  for  a  time;  but,  if  long  con- 
tinued, they  become  but  the  accompaniments  of  confirmed  in- 
validism or  the  causes  of  hypochondria  and  bedily  disease. 
Physical  education,  therefore,  comprehends  much  more  than 
physical  training,  just  as  intellectual  and  moral  education  in- 
clude much  more  than  ethical  and  mental  discipline.  True 
education,  indeed,  be  it  of  mind  or  body,  must  always  outgo  the 
idea  and  atmosphere  of  drill  and  routine.  To  achieve  its  best 
results  it  must  captivate  the  imagination,  the  conscience,  the 
heart.  To  achieve  its  best  results  it  must  enlist  the  whole  man 
in  its  service;  so  that,  whether  he  is  working  out  a  formula  in 
the  laboratory  or  swinging  clubs  in  the  gymnasium  or  playing 
ball  on  the  campus,  he  recognizes,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
that  this  particular  act  is  but  part  of  a  great  whole  and  that 
he  is  perfecting  a  piece  of  detail  or  repairing  a  bit  of  mechan- 
ism in  order  that  some  beloved  object  may  be  won  or  some 
ideal  realized.  In  other  words,  it  is  when  routine  is  inspired 
by  some  intellectual  or  moral  motive  that  it  is  most  highly 
effective  and  beneficial.  It  is  when  physical  training  has  a 
spiritual  incentive  that  it  does  its  perfect  work. 

Thus  are  we  brought  to  the  motivations  of  physical  training. 
As  is  well  known  the  Greeks  practised  gymnastics  or  sys- 
tematic bodily  exercises  in  order  that  they  might  triumph  in 
war,  develop  beauty  of  form,  excel  in  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  be  victorious  in  feats  of  physical  prowess  and  in  games. 
As  for  ourselves,  the  time  has  gone  by  or  ought  to  have  gone 
by  when  warlike  or  pugilistic  instincts  may  l>e  conscientiously 
appealed  to  in  our  schools  and  colleges  as  a  motive  for  physi- 
cal training.  Even  the  noble  and  manly  art  of  self-defense, 
so  dear  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  heart  and  fist,  is  hardly  the  true 
incentive  to  physical  education.  Comforting  as  it  may  be  to 
carry  within  the  breast  the  consciousness  of  l>eing  equipped 
and  ready  to  thrash  any  man  who  is  disposed  to  be  disagreeable 
or  insulting,  a  state  of  preparedness  such  as  this  is  not 
unlikely,  in  civilized  districts  at  least,  to  lead  to  certain  deplor- 
able events  of  a  character  similar  to  those  which  often  accom- 
pany the  carrying  of  concealed  deadly  weapons.  Besides,  the 
disposition  to  spar  and  fight,  if  the  sittings  of  the  late  Peace 
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Conference  in  New  York  are  any  safe  guide  to  judgment,  is 
still  sufficiently  instinctive  and  robust  to  need  no  artificial 
stimulus  or  coddling. 

As  for  the  love  of  beauty,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  it 
were  more  deeply  seated  and  more  widely  distributed  in  the 
nature  and  life  of  our  fellow-citizens  than  it  is,  but  having  once 
made  declaration  of  this  praiseworthy  and  pious  prayer  we  are 
compelled  to  admit,  however  reluctantly,  that  the  esthetic  out- 
fit of  young  America,  or  of  young  Germany,  or  England  for 
that  matter,  is  far  too  sparse  and  undeveloped  to  render  any 
appeal  to  it  as  a  motive  for  physical  training  either  practical  or 
profitable. 

What  is,  however,  both  practical  and  profitable  as  an  in- 
centive to  physical  education  is  the  hope  and  ideal  of  manhood 
and  the  aspiration  to  become  efficient  citizens  of  a  great  coun- 
try and  worthy  sons  of  a  yet  greater  race.  Sie  werden 
Menschen,  these  young  fellows  of  our  schools  and  colleges, 
and  everything  that  goes  to  the  making  of  the  man  appeals  to 
them.  They  admire  Governor  Hughes  because  of  his  upright 
character  and  because  of  his  honest  and  democratic  determina- 
tion to  render  the  good  will  of  the  people  effective  in  govern- 
ment and  law.  They  admire  Secretary  Taft  because  of  his 
efforts  to  pacify  the  Cubans  and  educate  the  Filipinos  and  help 
them  both  to  be  self- regulating  and  self-directed  peoples.  The)' 
admire  Secretary  Root  not  merely  because  he  adorns  a  great 
office  with  rare  gifts  and  distinguished  abilities,  but  because 
he  is  willing-  to  forego  the  income  of  a  large  practise  in  order 
that  he  ma}-  serve  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
They  admire  Theodore  Roosevelt  not  simply  for  the  reason  that 
he  kills  bears  and  does  dare-devil  tricks,  but  because  he  is  not 
afraid  to  fight  corrupt  and  tyrannical  corporations  and  is 
anxious  to  preserve,  despite  his  l>ellicose  qualities,  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Such  are  the  char- 
acteristics our  young  folks  admire — moral  courage,  intellectual 
ability,  self-sacrifice,  leadership,  the  sense  of  public  obligation, 
and  the  love  of  liberty  and  right ;  everything,  in  short,  that 
goes  to  make  a  strong,  brave,  capable,  and  public-spirited  man- 
hood. 
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For  such  a  manhood  and  for  all  of  work  or  duty  that  it  in- 
evitably involves  a  vigorous  and  healthful  body  is  indispen- 
sable. In  order  that  he  might  possess  such  a  body  and  keep  it 
adequate  to  intellectual  and  moral  tasks  Mr.  Gladstone  swung 
his  famous  ax.  For  like  ends  Mr.  Balfour  plays  golf  and  Mr. 
Cleveland  hunts  and  fishes.  In  every  one  of  these  leaders,  no 
matter  what  his  love  of  a  particular  sport,  the  dominant  in- 
spiration to  physical  exercise  was  or  is  the  desire  to  do  a  man's 
work  and  to  play  a  man's  part  in  the  world.  Now  it  is  such 
high  motives  as  these  to  which  our  young  men  are  susceptible 
and  which  in  turn  may  l)e  successfully  addrest  as  spurs  to 
physical  training.  These  young  men  may  be  induced  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  discipline  if  they  can  but  see  its  bearing  upon 
life.  Thev  are  ready  and  willing  to  train  if  it  lie  recognized 
as  necessarv  to  the  achievements  and  successes  of  the  man. 

But  youth  is  impatient  and  the  free  life  of  manhood  looks  a 
long  way  off  to  high  school  boys  and  college  freshmen.  They 
ask,  therefore,  and  not  unnaturally  either,  that  they  at  once  do 
something  in  the  way  of  putting  their  training  into  practise. 
They  ask  for  some  object  to  train  for  and  in  which  they  can 
realize  the  satisfaction  of  results,  some  form  of  activity  in 
which  they  may  cultivate  skill  or  prowess  and  develop  the  finali- 
ties of  endurance  and  initiative,  ingenuity  and  leadership.  It 
is,  therefore,  as  a  form  of  life  or  as  a  sphere  for  the  free  and 
voluntary  exercise  of  human  powers  that  athletics  commend 
themselves  to  the  educator  and  supplement  the  drill  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  gymnasium  and  the  classroom.  In  athletics  the 
opportunity  of  action  is  presented  to  the  schoolboy  and  the  col- 
legian and  the  chance  to  play  the  man  brought  homo  to  him. 
In  sport  or  play,  notwithstanding  the  evils  to  which  it  is  open 
and  the  criticisms  to  which  it  is  exposed,  the  very  finest  finali- 
ties of  the  man  may  be  and  are  developed.  To  light  hard  for 
victory  and  obey  the  rules  of  the  game  requires  not  only  moral 
courage  and  physical  stamina  but  self-restraint,  good  judg- 
ment, and  self-sacrifice.  To  see  ami  grasp  an  opportunity  of 
success  not  only  demands  but  elicits  quickness  of  perception 
and  fertility  of  resource.  The  need  for  team  work  in  par- 
ticular, which  in  the  great  majority  of  our  college  sports  is 
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strongly  felt  and  emphasized,  assists  in  pointing  the  important 
lesson  of  self-subordination  and  the  paramount  duty  of  sinking 
the  individual  in  the  triumph  of  the  general  good.  I  know, 
of  course,  that  there  are  those  who  strive  for  grand-stand  plays 
in  athletics  just  as  there  are  those  who  play  to  the  galleries 
in  the  Senate,  but  on  the  whole  and  all  round  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  work  for  the  team  and  college  is  the  prevailing  and 
predominant  characteristic  of  academic  sport.  It  is,  therefore, 
as  a  form  and  theater  of  life  that  athletics  are  supremely  valu- 
able. They  teach  men  to  be  cool  in  the  moment  of  emergency 
and  undiscouraged  and  unconquered  in  the  hour  of  defeat. 
They  teach  them  to  play  a  losing  game  with  grit  and  courage 
and  to  wrestle  manfully  unto  the  end  for  the  honor  and  prestige 
of  Alma  Mater.  They  furnish  the  vital  application  points  for 
physical  and  mental  discipline  and  supply  those  free  and 
voluntary  exercises  which  are  the  needed  complement  of  train- 
ing and  routine. 

For  this  last  reason  athletics  are  of  course  and  must  be 
elective,  for  a  compulsory  sport  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  And 
yet  altho,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  college  men  can  not  be 
compelled  to  play  games,  it  is,  I  believe,  highly  desirable  that 
they  should  be  advised  and  encouraged  to  do  so.  If  sports 
have  the  place  and  function  in  physical  education  which  I  have 
just  endeavored  to  describe,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
not  a  small  number  of  our  collegians  but  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  be  persuaded  to  engage  in  them.  Not  less  athletics 
but  more  athletics  is,  then,  the  thesis  I  am  prepared  to  defend. 
Not  of  course  more  athletics  in  the  sense  of  inducing  those  who 
are  already  too  deeply  engrossed  in  sport  to  devote  themselves 
to  it  more  unreservedly  than  ever,  but  more  athletics  in  the 
sense  of  athletics  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  student  body. 
College  men  need  the  free  exercise  of  play  as  well  as  the  com- 
pulsory exercise  of  discipline  and,  therefore,  instead  of  limiting 
our  games  we  should  be  ready  to  so  increase  and  vary  them  that 
every  man,  except  the  cripple,  could  find  some  sport  adapted  to 
his  physical  strength  and  mental  needs.  To  this  end,  I  believe, 
it  would  be  wise  to  reduce  the  number  of  intercollegiate  games 
and  to  multiply  the  games  between  classes.    It  is  also  in  the  inter- 
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ests  of  good  scholarship  as  well  as  of  habits  of  steady  work  that 
fewer  trips  abroad  be  scheduled  and  more  home  games  de- 
veloped; but  sport  as  an  application  point  of  physical  training 
and  as  a  mode  of  life  should  receive  the  cordial  sympathy  and 
backing  of  college  faculties. 

But  are  not  athletics  already  overdone,  some  one  asks,  and 
may  we  not  have  too  much  of  them?  To  which  it  may  be 
replied,  "  Undoubtedly  athletics  are  overdone  by  certain  stu- 
dents just  as  other  students  stick  too  persistently  at  their 
books."  Along  any  line  of  pleasurable  activity  there  is  always 
danger  of  excess,  and  yet  if  the  activity  be  in  itself  a  useful 
form  of  functioning  the  fear  of  intemperance  should  lead  us 
not  to  prohibit  but  to  regulate  it.  What  we  need  in  sport  as 
well  as  in  work  is  the  oooypoavvi)  of  the  Greeks,  the  virtue  of 
moderation ;  for,  after  all,  the  chief  evils  of  athletics,  as  at  pres- 
ent played  and  followed,  are  neither  intellectual  nor  physical, 
but  moral.  It  is  professionalism  and  commercialism,  with  all 
their  attendant  vices,  which  are  their  bane ;  and  here  as  every- 
where else  it  is  the  bad  example  of  their  elders  from  which  the 
boys  are  suffering.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  our  national 
game  of  baseball  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  professional  in 
character.  It  is  the  Giants  and  the  Cubs  who  set  the  pace 
and  give  the  tone  and  show  their  juniors  how  the  game  is  to 
be  played.  It  is  from  the  various  league  teams,  whose  mem- 
bers are  bought  and  sold  in  the  open  market,  that  the  college 
man  takes  his  cue.  Hence  it  is  that  to  deceive  the  umpire,  to 
wrangle  over  a  doubtful  decision,  to  rattle  the  pitcher,  to  dis- 
concert a  fielder  who  is  trying  to  bring  off  a  catch,  and  many 
other  forms  of  discourtesy  or  fraud  are  openly  practised  and 
unblushingly  condoned.  It  is  thus  that  the  true  spirit  of  sport 
has  in  great  part  disappeared  and  the  habit  of  downing  an 
opponent  by  any  means  and  of  winning  at  any  cost — the  habit 
of  Wall  Street  and  the  Polo  Grounds — substituted  in  its  stead. 

And  it  is  here,  if  the  suggestion  may  be  made  without  incur- 
ring the  railing  accusation  of  pessimism  and  anglomania,  that 
we  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  mother  country.  The  county 
cricket  elevens  of  England  as  well  as  the  elevens  put  into  the 
field  by  the  Marylebone  Club  are  made  up  of  gentlemen  and 
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professional  players,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  gentleman  that 
governs  the  play  and  inspires  it  thruout.  It  is  not  the  profes- 
sional who  dominates  the  game  and  gives  it  its  tone  but  Eton 
and  Harrow.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all  those,  the  land 
over,  who  have  been  trained  to  honesty  and  fair  play  and  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  courteous  and  honor- 
able sport.  Hence  it  is  that  a  responsible  English  cricket  field 
is  never  disgraced  by  such  scenes  as  are  common  on  our  own. 
Not  only  are  the  lives  of  the  umpires  quite  safe  and  their 
decisions  above  dispute,  but  the  visiting  eleven  is  never  assisted 
to  lose  the  game,  but  rather  given  every  chance  the  law  allows 
to  win  it. 

And  if  we  are  to  make  sport  what  it  ought  to  be  in  this  coun- 
try and  redeem  athletics  from  the  stigma  and  reproach  they 
bear  it  can  only  be  by  the  wise  and  laborious  effort  of  college 
men.  And  to  this  end  it  should  be  college-bred  men  and  not 
professionals  who  train  and  coach  our  teams  and  enter  into 
close  and  intimate  contact  with  our  boys.  The  status  of  the 
Physical  Trainer  should  be  raised,  and  he  who  has  charge  of 
physical  education  should  everywhere  be  recognized  as  one  who 
has  as  honorable  and  important  a  mission  as  he  who  teaches 
chemistry  or  Latin.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  gym- 
nasiarch  had  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  philosopher  in  the 
faculties  of  the  Lyceum  and  Academy. 

What  the  present  situation  in  athletics  demands,  therefore, 
is  not  the  hysterical  condemnation  of  anemic  scholars  who 
never  played  a  game  of  ball  in  their  lives,  nor  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  faculty  rules  and  restrictions  framed  by 
those  who  have  forgotten  that  they  were  ever  young,  but  a 
sympathetic  treatment  of  the  whole  problem  by  those  wlio 
know  what  sport  is,  the  role  it  ought  to  play  in  physical  educa- 
tion, the  force  it  is  capable  of  becoming  in  forming  citizens  and 
shaping  men,  and  above  all  by  those  who  love  young  men  and 
who  work  to  see  them  go  forth  from  their  Alma  Mater  with 
sound  bodies  and  sane  minds  and  with  consciences  incapable 
of  prostituting  sport  to  the  vulgarities  of  advertisement  or  of 
taking  an  undue  advantage  of  an  opponent  or  of  winning  by 
foul  or  dishonorable  means. 
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It  has  not  infrequently  happened  that  the  virtues  inculcated 
in  the  home  and  in  the  society  of  gentlemen  have  been  lost  in 
the  stables  and  in  the  companionship  of  jockeys,  and  it  is 
therefore  quite  possible  that  the  high  standards  raised  aloft  by 
the  scholar  in  the  classroom  may  be  lowered  or  removed  by  the 
professionalism  of  the  ball  field.  See  to  it.  then,  that  the  con- 
duct of  college  sport  is  put  in  proper  hands!  See  to  it  that 
the  instructors  in  physical  training  and  athletics  receive  an 
honored  place  in  college  life!  See  to  it  that  our  boys  are 
taught  to  fight  fair  and  scorn  deceit  and  play  the  game  for  all 
it  is  worth,  and  there  will  issue  from  our  academic  halls  a  set 
of  men  who  will  be  all  the  better  citizens  for  having  played  ball, 
and  all  the  healthier  in  body,  mind,  and  conscience  for  having 
taken  part  in  athletics, 

Langdon  Cheves  Stewardson 

Hobart  College 


VII 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGLECTED  RICH  « 

As  matters  stand  in  the  United  States  today,  the  child  of 
parents  in  moderate  circumstances — oftentimes  very  moderate, 
indeed — receives  a  better  training  for  life  and  therefore  has 
a  greater  opportunity  to  make  something  of  himself  than  the 
child  of  rich,  particularly  of  very  rich,  parents.  The  child  who, 
under  our  present  laws,  is  to  inherit  great  wealth,  and,  po- 
tentially, great  position  and  great  influence,  too  often  is  not 
given  a  fair  chance  to  become  a  decent,  intelligent,  self-respect- 
ing citizen  because  of  the  folly  or  neglect  of  his  parents. 

To  begin  with,  except  in  a  few  large  Eastern  cities,  the  child 
of  parents  in  moderate  circumstances  goes  almost  uniformly  to 
the  public  schools.  There  he  receives  invaluable  discipline  and 
has  invaluable  associations.  Paltry  excuses  for  tardiness  and 
absence  are  not  accepted,  and  the  first  great  lesson  of  practical 
life  is  silently  learned — -punctuality  and  regularity  in  keeping 
engagements  and  in  the  discharge  of  daily  duty.  Moreover, 
he  is  one  of  a  class  or  group  made  up  of  children  of  parents 
who  pursue  many  different  occupations  for  a  livelihood.  From 
them  he  learns  early  in  life  that  natural  ability,  good  sense, 
friendly  companionship,  and  high  purposes  are  just  as  likely 
to  be  characteristics  of  the  child  of  the  carpenter  or  the  brick- 
layer as  of  the  child  of  the  lawyer  or  the  large  manufacturer. 
He  is  prevented  from  developing  that  universal  foundation  of 
caddishness  and  snobbery,  a  false  class  consciousness.  When 
he  goes  to  college,  as  he  does  in  large  numbers.  East  as  well 
as  West,  he  goes  to  work,  to  make  good  use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties, and  to  fit  himself  for  intelligent  citizenship,  no  matter 
what  his  future  profession  or  calling  may  be.  Thousands  of 
such  young  men  and  women  are  graduated  from  the  American 

1  Reprinted,  by  request  and  with  permission,  from  the  New  York  Ertning  post, 
September  2S,  1907. 
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colleges  every  year,  and  they  are  the  very  stock  and  stuff  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

The  child  of  the  rich  ordinarily  has  no  such  chance.  To 
begin  with,  he  has  no  fixed  abiding-place.  His  parents  drag  him 
about  from  place  to  place,  as  their  own  whims  or  the  demands 
of  fashion  dictate.  Schools  open  in  September,  but  to  return 
to  town  before  some  horse  show  or  other  similar  event  on  the 
social  calendar  is  not  "  smart."  Consequently,  if  the  child 
is  at  school  at  all,  it  is  late  November  at  best  before  he  begins 
his  regular  studies,  and  even  then  they  are  constantly  inter- 
rupted for  all  sorts  of  inadequate  reasons.  Perhaps  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  there  is  an  absence  of  from  two  to  four  weeks, 
and  by  April  15  or  20  at  the  latest  the  country  house  must  be 
opened,  altho  schools  go  on  for  some  six  weeks  longer.  So  it 
comes  about  that  the  school  life  of  such  children,  short  enough 
at  best,  is  constantly  interrupted,  and  most  of  its  possible  good 
effects  are  never  gained  at  all. 

Moreover,  when  such  a  child  is  at  school,  he  is  in  almost 
every  case  in  close,  or  even  sole,  association  with  other  children 
of  the  rich,  and  so  from  the  very  first  he  is  made  to  feel  as  a 
member  of  a  class  apart — the  worst  possible  preparation  for 
life  in  the  American  democracy.  Again,  the  school  that  he 
attends  is  almost  certain  to  be  one  which  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence on  satisfying  the  parents'  whims,  and  all  else  is  subordi- 
nated to  that  end.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  under  these  circum- 
stances anything  approaching  a  systematic  and  judicious 
training  of  mind  and  character  is  quite  impossible. 

Should  the  child  be  committed  to  the  mercies  of  a  private 
tutor,  matters  arc  in  no  wise  improved.  Teaching  a  child 
apart  magnifies  and  develops  all  his  idiosyncrasies,  deprives 
him  of  the  opportunity  and  aid  of  companionship  and  healthy 
emulation,  and  builds  up  a  dismal  sort  of  self-consciousness 
which  is  unfortunate  both  at  the  time  and  later  in  life. 

Things  go  from  had  to  worse  when  such  a  boy  passes  to  a 
boarding-school  of  a  well-known  type  where  only  children  of 
the  rich  can  or  will  go.  The  weed  snobbishness  grows  where 
character  ought  to  be,  and  study  is  too  often  subordinated  to 
sport.     Finally,   by  dint  of   immense   effort   and   the  aid  of 
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special  "  coaches  "  who  come  down  to  the  school  each  April 
and  May  for  the  purpose,  the  boy  is  hoisted  over  the  entrance 
examinations  for  a  hospitable  college — and  then  left  to  his  own 
limited  and  rather  dingy  resources. 

From  his  college  life  such  a  boy  gets  little  or  nothing.  He 
associates  almost  exclusively  with  others  of  his  own  kind, 
often  only  with  those  who  have  come  from  the  same  school  as 
himself.  If  he  aims  at  any  distinction  at  all,  it  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  social;  occasionally  it  is  athletic;  almost  never  is  it 
scholarly.  As  a  rule  this  type  of  matriculant  loafs  his  way 
thru  college,  hires  a  substitute  for  such  of  his  tasks  as  a  sub- 
stitute can  perform — substitution  at  a  formal  written  examina- 
tion has  been  known  to  occur- — scrapes  over  the  various  aca- 
demic barriers  to  graduation,  and  after  three  or  four  years  is 
graduated,  and  is  eligible  to  membership  in  any  university  club 
in  the  land. 

Any  one  who  imagines  that  this  is  a  fancy  sketch  is  not  ob- 
servant of  what  is  going  on  under  the  shadow  of  great  names 
and  splendid  traditions.  He  does  not  know  in  how  many 
scores  of  cases  this  process,  or  something  very  like  it,  is  gone 
thru  with  every  year.  To  boys  of  this  type  a  college  is  never 
thought  of  as  an  educational  institution ;  it  is  a  social  oppor- 
tunity, an  agreeable  country  club,  where  one  takes  his  valet, 
his  polo  ponies,  his  bulldog,  his  motor  car.  Naturally  enough, 
the  responsibility  of  being  rich  weighs  lightly  on  a  boy  so 
brought  up,  and  thereby  wealth  abdicates  its  natural  and  just 
position  in  the  community. 

For  this  condition  of  affairs  the  parents  are  principally  and 
chiefly  responsible.  With  low  ideals  of  life,  or  no  ideals  at 
all,  they  neglect  the  education  of  their  children  until  it  is  too 
late.  They  inflict  a  positive  injury  upon  the  body-politic  by 
leaving  large  fortunes  to  uneducated,  untrained  children,  with 
no  sense  of  public  responsibility  whatever  and  no  ideals  other 
than  those  of  public  display  and  personal  enjoyment. 

There  is  very  little  real  antagonism  in  America  to  wealth  as 
such.  Almost  all  that  exists  has  been  sedulously  cultivated 
by  agitators,  political  and  social.  There  is,  however,  plainly 
growing  a  resentment  to  the  ill-use  or  abuse  of  wealth  and 
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its  attendant  responsibilities  by  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  those  whose  industry  or  foresight  brought  the  family  fortune 
together.  This  ill-use  or  abuse  of  wealth  by  the  younger 
generation  is  the  outcome,  chiefly,  of  bad  education  or  no  edu- 
cation at  all — for  it  is  quite  possible  to  pass  thru  school  and 
college  and  remain  uneducated. 

There  is  only  one  solution  of  this  problem,  and  that  is  for 
the  rich  parent  to  treat  the  education  of  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters as  a  matter  of  supreme  seriousness.  He  must  charge  him- 
self with  the  responsibility  of  making  sure  that  their  habits 
of  mind  and  body  are  regular  and  sound:  that  their  study  and 
their  play  are  not  clique-study  and  clique-play :  that  without 
necessarily  aiming  at  high  scholarship,  they  get  serious  and 
systematic  instruction  and  discipline  in  those  subjects  which 
broaden  and  inform  the  mind  and  give  it  a  rational  and  well- 
balanced  outlook  on  life:  and  finally,  that  their  ideals  of  con- 
duct are  such  as  to  make  them  good,  law-abiding,  responsible 
citizens,  able  and  willing'  to  bear  their  share  in  forming  public 
opinion,  and  in  contributing  to  the  life  of  our  democracy. 

There  will  be  no  public  prejudice  against  such  representa- 
tives of  wealth. 

The  obstacle  to  this  very  simple  scheme  of  improvement  is  to 
be  found  in  the  folly  and  indifference  of  the  fathers  and  in  the 
vanity  and  false  pride  of  the  mothers. 

Perhaps  the  mothers  are  even  more  blameworthy  than  the 
fathers.  They  are  the  easy  prey  of  educational  charlatans 
who  thrive  off  their  queer  compound  of  egotism  and  ambition. 
They  live  in  a  world  of  unrealities  and  shams,  and  if  they  have 
a  twinge  of  conscience  occasionally  they  quiet  it  by  assuring 
themselves  that  they  are  doing  jn-t  what  all  the  people  of 
"  their  set  "  do. 

It  is  genuinely  distressing  that  the  names  of  the  great 
fortune-builders  in  America  should  in  the  second  and  third  gen- 
eration be  so  frequently  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  bad 
habits,  wasted  lives,  and  frivolous  occupations.  From  these 
young  people  any  sense  of  responsibility,  whether  toward  the 
public  or  toward  their  family  name,  is  apparently  wholly  lack- 
ing.    Perhaps  one  ought  not  to  look  for  noblesse  oblige  where 
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there  is  no  noblesse,  but  the  outcome  is  certainly  unfor- 
tunate. 

The  rich  boy  who  receives  a  good  education  and  is  trained 
to  be  a  self-respecting,  responsible  member  of  the  body-politic, 
might  in  time  share  on  equal  terms  the  chance  of  the  poor  boy 
to  become  a  man  of  genuine  influence  and  importance  on  his 
own  account.  Just  now,  by  the  neglect,  or  worse,  of  his 
parents,  the  very  rich  boy  is  apt  to  be  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  curiosities  and,  too  often,  of  decadents.  It  is  true  that  the 
number  of  such  boys  in  the  whole  community  is  not  very  large; 
but  the  publicity  which  unfortunately  attaches  to  every  slight- 
est movement  or  action  of  themselves  or  their  families,  lends 
undeserved  weight  to  their  example. 

We  have  managed  here  in  America  to  make  fairly  adequate 
and  suitable  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor.  But  the  rich  we  have  always  with  us,  and  their  chil- 
dren's education  is  too  often  shamefully  neglected. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 


VIII 

DISCUSSION 

SPELLING   REFORMS    IN    FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  take  sides  in  the  discussion  now 
going  on  in  this  country,  not  being  an  Englishman  by  birth. 
All  he  wishes  to  do  is  to  offer  a  comparative  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  spelling  reform  in  France  and  in  English-speaking 
countries,  and  thus  hopes  that  he  will  not  be  accused  of. being 
a  meddler.  He  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of 
the  spelling  reform  in  France.1  so  naturally  when  the  question 
was  taken  up  of  the  reform  of  English  spelling  he  was  deeply 
interested  and  followed  the  debates  eagerly.  He  may  be  wrong 
in  thinking  that  the  following  observations  made  from  a  French 
point  of  view  may  be  of  some  interest  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  things  from  the  English  standpoint — the 
reader  shall  judge  for  himself. 

It  was  very  amusing  to  see,  in  the  last  few  months,  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  for  reform  in  this  country  pointing 
out  how  very  sensible  the  people  in  France  were  who  had  to 
face  the  same  problem  of  changing  their  orthography,  while 
those  of  France  were  loudly  praising  the  progressive  attitude  of 
America  in  the  matter  and  holding  up  Yankees  as  examples  to 
their  countrymen. 

As  reformers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  so  far 
achieved  very  little,  expressions  of  sympathy  would  have  been 
better  in  place,  in  fact,  than  mutual  compliments.  But  what 
is  especially  worth  noticing  is  that  they  might  have  spared 
themselves  the  trouble  anyway,  as  the  problem  in  both  lan- 
guages concerned  is  a  very  different  one.  Thi«,  at  least,  is 
the  writer's  firm  conviction,  and  this  is  what  he  proposes  to 
show  in  the  following  pages. 

When  everybody  agrees  that  a  thing  is  bad.  one  must  try  to 

'See  his  articles  in  Modern  language  notes  since  December.  1900. 
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reform  it.  But  before  taking  this  step,  cautious  people  will 
begin  by  asking  the  question :  Is  a  reform  possible ?  In  com- 
paring the  spelling  adopted  in  French  and  English,  the  conclu- 
sion imposes  itself  that  the  answer  to  this  question  can  not  be 
the  same  in  both  cases. 

To  get  an  ideal  spelling,  i.e.,  a  spelling  where  the  written 
word  represents  as  simply  and  as  naturally  as  possible  the 
spoken  word,  two  conditions  are  required. 

First,  one  must  agree  as  to  the  pronunciation.  It  is  not 
indispensable,  as  many  maintain,  that  there  should  be  only  one 
pronunciation;  it  will  be  enough  if  there  is  a  good  one  and  a 
bad  one,  or,  let  us  say,  one  that  is  recognized  as  the  standard 
pronunciation.  The  written  language  is  always  more  con- 
ventional than  the  everyday  spoken  language :  the  conventional 
pronunciation  can,  therefore,  be  observed  in  spelling  as  the 
conventional  style  is  used  in  writing. 

In  this  regard  France  would  be  more  favorably  situated  than 
English  countries.  Everybody  would  agree  to  take  as  a  stand- 
ard the  pronunciation  of  the  cultured  class  in  Paris.  But, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  English  is  spread  all  over  the  globe, 
other  centers  than  London  might  claim  recognition,  e.g.,  New 
York  or  Melbourne. 

As  to  the  argument  that  pronunciation  varies  with  time,  one 
may  remark,  on  the  one  hand,  that  spelling  itself  is  not  with- 
out influence  on  pronunciation ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
if  once  spelling  were  regulated  by  fixt  rules  established  by 
man's  own  will,  changes  in  pronunciation  would  take  care  of 
themselves.  Mr.  Brunot  has  developed  a  scheme  to  meet 
this  difficulty  (p.  39-41  La  rcforme  dc  Vortlwgraphc,  A.  Colin, 

I905)- 

That  is,  after  all,  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The 
chief  condition  for  a  systematic  orthography  is  to  own  a  uni- 
form and  consistent  system  of  signs,  or  letters.  And  here 
the  two  languages,  French  and  English,  have  practically  noth- 
ing in  common,  nothing  that  indicates  any  relationship  of  their 
respective  spellings.  French  has  such  a  system:  English  has 
not.  In  French  there  are  innumerable  exceptions  to  the  princi- 
ples of  orthography,  but  nothing  prevents  from  making  those 
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exceptions  comply  with  the  rules.  In  English  there  are  no 
exceptions  that  can  be  made  to  comply  with  the  rules,  because 
there  are  no  rules;  or,  at  least,  if  those  rules  exist  they  are  so 
difficult  to  discover  and  so  hopelessly  entangled  that  practically 
it  is  the  same  as  if  they  did  not  exist  at  all.  Thus,  while  in 
French  you  can  speak  of  a  reform  of  orthography,  in  English 
you  must  speak  of  a  creation  of  an  orthography. 

We  take  the  report  of  Professor  Brunot  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  France,  which  was  published  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris  (1  and  15  Nov.,  1906).  The  author  enumerates  the 
many  spellings  adopted  in  French  for  one  sound.  He  shows, 
for  instance,  that  the  vowels  offer  the  following  varieties :  the 
sound  a  is  expressed  in  13  different  manners;  the  sound  e 
(ouvert  or  ferme)  in  32;  the  sound  i  in  17;  the  sound  o  in  20; 
the  sound  u  in  13;  the  sound  ou  in  13;  the  sound  eu  in  12. 
Xow  suppose  you  double,  or  treble  those  figures,  still  you  would 
change  nothing  in  this  fact:  all  those  forms  of  spelling  serve 
always  to  express  respectively  one  of  the  sounds  a,  e,  i,  0, u,  on, 
eu,  and  whatever  signs  you  have  exceptionally  to  represent 
them,  they  are  always  reducible  to  one  of  those  primitive  signs. 
There  exists  a  standard  sign  for  each  sound,  and  you  need  only 
do  away  with  the  exceptions  to  obtain  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency— they  may  be  individual  exceptions  (oe-cit.  in  oeil, 
euil)  or  groups  of  exceptions  (vocu,  soeur,  ocitf — vcu,  seitr, 
euf). 

Whoever  has  followed  the  discussion  of  the  spelling  reform 
in  France,  that  has  now  been  going  on  for  several  years,  knows 
of  the  sturdy  opposition  of  the  conservatives,  especially  of  the 
French  Academy.  The  reformers  have  grown  very  timid  grad- 
ually, but  even  in  their  most  modest  claims  they  have  en- 
deavored and  succeeded  in  proposing  reform  by  rules,  while 
individual  cases  were  always  regarded  as  being  of  secondary 
importance.  English  reformers  in  striking  their  "audacious  " 
blow  a  few  months  ago.  had  to  pick  out  one  by  one  three  hun- 
dred words,  when  at  the  very  same  moment  the  timid  French 
reformers  proposed  four  or  five  little  rules  which  will,  when 
accepted,  affect  certainly  four  or  five  times  as  many  words  as 
the  English  list  contains.     Yet.  remember  that  one  of  the  in- 
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troductory  sentences  of  the  Rapport  Brunot  declares  the 
attitude  of  the  commission  to  be  this :  "  Un  point  etait  acquis, 
on  ne  s' attaquerait  systematiquement  a  aucun  des  vices  de 
I'orthographe  francaise." 

In  two  lines  they  have  been  able  to  solve  the  vexed  question 
of  the  grave  and  acute  accent  in  French ;  they  have  further  de- 
clared that  the  sound  ;'  should  always  be  exprest  by  the  letter  j 
(instead  of  often  now  by  g  or  gc) ;  they  have  taken  a  simple 
but  far-reaching  step  towards  solving  the  question  of  double 
consonants,  and  so  forth.  In  short,  the  French  reform  can 
be  made  and  will  be  made  by  reducing  to  rules  exceptions, 
and  by  reducing  subordinate  rules  to  general  rules.  The  exist- 
ing principles  will  be  applied  strictly  instead  of  loosely — this 
is  all. 

Let  us  now  try  to  show  that  a  similar  "  reform  "  is  not  pos- 
sible in  English,  that  the  lack  of  rules  and  principles,  or  their 
hopeless  entanglement,  is  an  obstacle  that  can  not  be  overcome. 

Here  is  a  very  simple  example. 

Mr.  Brunot  told  us  that  there  were  twelve  ways  of  spelling 
the  French  sound  eu.  In  English,  one  must  admit  it,  there  is 
not  such  an  abundance ;  we  see  only  four  ways  to  express  the 
sound  corresponding  to  the  French  eu;  they  are  illustrated  in 
the  words :  learn,  tuft,  rough,  serve.  But  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion— as  some  have  done — that  French  orthography  is  more 
complicated  than  the  English,  would  be  very  superficial.  All 
the  twelve  French  spellings  eu,  euh,  eut,  oe,  ue,  ueh,  etc.,  are 
only  modifications  of  the  standard  spelling  eu,  and  can  be  re- 
placed by  it.  Whenever  you  put  eu  in  French  it  will  always 
sound  alike.  But  out  of  the  four  English  signs  ea,  u,  ou,  er 
found  in  the  words  mentioned,  which  is  the  standard  sign? 
None  in  preference  to  the  other;  none  represents  the  sound 
which  in  French  is  eu.  Moreover,  those  signs  in  English  have 
not  always  the  sound  under  discussion,  but  only  occasionally: 
ea  equals  French  i  in  lean,  or  e  in  dead;  u  equals  the  French 
ion  in  huge;  ou  is  also  =  aii  in  loud;  and  c  is  also  =  i  in  Peter, 
or  e  in  lemon. 

The  truth  is  that  in  English  the  value  of  the  letters  (single 
or  compound)  depends  always  upon  their  position  in  the  word; 
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in  other  terms,  the  only  comparatively  fixed  orthographic  sign 
in  English  is  the  group  of  letters,  but  not  as  in  most  languages 
the  single  letter.  In  the  word  learn,  it  is  not  the  ea  which  has 
the  value  of  the  French  eu,  but  ea  combined  with  r.  But 
again,  you  must  further  say  that  the  combination  must  be 
followed  by  another  syllable  or  letter  (earning,  learn),  other- 
wise it  would  be  =  French  i  (ear,  fear).  But  again,  you 
ought  to  make  a  restriction  to  the  effect  that  the  following 
syllable  must  not  be  a  second  word  added  as  a  suffix,  otherwise 
it  would  be  =  French  e  (fearless). 

Let  us  now  take  ea  in  another  combination;  before  d  you 
have  it  pronounced  like  the  French  e:  dead,  lead.  However, 
if  we  have  the  combination  representing  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
or  present  indicative,  then  it  is  the  French  i  (lead,  verb,  in  con- 
trast with  lead,  metal);  of  course  one  must  understand  that  it 
is  only  for  those  two  senses.  In  the  preterite  of  those  verbs, 
spelled  like  the  infinitive,  the  sound  formerly  mentioned  appears 
again  (read,  or  read  in  the  past  tense).  Is  this  all?  No,  in- 
deed. For  it  so  happens  that  there  is  a  group  ate  (fate,  crate, 
late)  ;  now  in  a  word  like  create  one  must  know  that  e  and  a  al- 
tho  put  in  juxtaposition,  do  not  form  a  group,  but  belong 
to  two  different  groups,  and  one  must  read  cre-ate.  Which 
causes  a  new  complication  to  arise,  namely  that  while  most 
words  derived  from  this  verb  are  pronounced  according!}' : 
cre-ation,  cre-ator;  the  derivative  creature  is  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  combinations  in  feature;  but  again  one  must 
carefully  distinguish  hire  from  sure  as  a  group,  for  we  have 
pleasure,  like  leisure.  How  simple  and  lucid  all  this  is,  appears 
clearly ! 

No  doubt  the  history  of  the  language  would  explain  many  of 
those  complexities;2  but  it  would  not  do  away  with  them  and 
would  not  suggest  any  means  to  remedy  the  situation,  as  we 
will  see  presently;  in  removing  inconsistencies  at  one  place  you 
create  another,  or  more  probably  two  others,  elsewhere. 

The  influence  of  the  accent  has  not  been  mentioned  yet.  It 
is  very  great  on  pronunciation,  and  accounts  for  a  good  many 

1  Think  only  of  the  fact  that  the  same  letters  in  English  must  express  different 
sounds  from  different  languages,  e  g,,  wint  (German  ?««'«),  vinegar  (French 
vinaigre);  or  gibbet  (French  gibet),  girt  (related  to  German  giirten). 
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cases,  e.g.,  the  difference  of  the  a  in  oratory  and  oration;  but 
many  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  accent :  alter  and  alti- 
tude have  both  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is,  how- 
ever, differently  pronounced. 

Now,  even  supposing  that  satisfactory  and  consistent  rules 
could  be  formulated  for  each  case,  and  that  all  the  groups  of 
letters  and  combinations  of  groups  were  systematically  classi- 
fied, and  exceptions  regularized,  what  an  immense  number  of 
signs  there  would  be  to  keep  in  one's  mind,  as  compared  with 
the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  other  languages  (or 
at  the  utmost  forty  signs  if  one  counts  a  few  groups  like  the 
French  en,  ou,  ch,  gn,  etc.).  And  what  fine  distinctions  you 
ought  to  keep  in  mind :  nose,  diagnose,  but  lose;  ere  before  a 
consonant  {credit,  crest),  before  a  vowel  (cream,  creek),  be- 
fore w  (crav  and  few)  ;  ane  at  the  end  of  a  word  (cane,  lane), 
and  at  the  beginning  (anemone,  anew) ;  eve  in  evening  and  in 
relevant;  ug  in  rug,  dug,  buggy,  and  in  huge,  bugle;  ow  in  now 
and  snow,  how  and  low. 

From  what  precedes  it  seems  clear  enough  that  a  "reform" 
of  spelling,  in  the  sense  used  in  speaking  of  the  reform  of 
French  spelling,  is  not  possible  in  English,  or  if  possible, — 
namely  if  one  aims  at  a  regular  use  of  the  groups  of  letters  and 
combinations, — is  practically  useless.  To  do  something  of  ac- 
tual value,  the  letters  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  regular  signs 
instead  of  the  groups,  and  this  means,  as  we  said  above,  noth- 
ing short  of  a  "creation"  of  English  orthography. 

Now  this  "creation"  is  not  impossible;  it  may  be  impossible 
to  induce  English-speaking  people  to  use  it;  but  theoretically 
it  is  feasible.  One  might  adopt  either  one  of  two  ways.  To 
adapt  for  English  spelling  the  letter  system  used  in  Germanic 
or  that  of  Latin  countries.3  Or  one  might  create  a  special  sys- 
tem for  English.  The  possibility  of  adopting  such  a  proposi- 
tion at  present  is  so  far  removed  that  we  need  not  consider  it. 
But  English  is  so  different  from  other  languages  that  some 
of  the  consequences  might  be  shortly  mentioned.  While  in 
French  you  could  reform  the  spelling  without  really  affecting 

3  The  two  systems  are  not  very  different.  Compare  e.g.,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word  Thidtre  and  Theater  in  French  and  German,  it  is  almost  the  same.  But 
see  in  English;  the  French  would  spell  siaiteur  what  English  spell  theater! 
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the  language  (we  do  not  now  speak  of  the  esthetic  point  of 
view),  in  English  you  could  not.  Let  us  illustrate  this  point, 
which  has  never  been  taken  into  consideration,  at  least  in  the 
literature  on  the  subject  that  came  within  our  reach. 

Suppose  that  in  French  they  should  decide  one  day  to  write 
phonetically  tan  insteads  of  temps;  then  the  compounds  would 
be  tanpovel,  tanporiser,  tanpete — the  word-family  remains  un- 
touched. But  in  English  take  words  like  life,  lively,  to  live 
spelled  according  to  pronunciation,  the  change  of  orthography 
would  dissociate  the  family  (la'ife,  la'ively,  to  live  in  the 
phonetic  French  spelling,  for  instance  ).  the  vowel  being  always 
the  chief  element  in  the  word.  Or  see  words  like  clean  and 
cleanliness;  fear,  fearless:  creation,  creature;  please,  pleasure; 
dine,  dinner,  and  so  forth,  and  compare  them  with  the  French 
examples  given:  there  remains  no  doubt  that  the  language 
would  lose  a  great  deal  in  simplicity  and  clearness  by  reforming 
the  spelling.  A  few  people  will  pronounce  derivation  (\  =  ai ) 
like  derive,  so  as  t<i  match  the  pronunciation  of  two  words  so 
clearly  related:  but  no  one  ever  say  descra-iption,  or  diva- 
ison,  to  match  describe  and  divide.  A  change  in  the  spelling 
would  considerably  weaken  the  relation.  A  very  striking  ex-' 
ample  is  the  work  breakfast,  from  to  break  and  the  fast,  the 
sounds  of  the  two  primitive  words  as  well  as  their  length  have 
been  changed  in  the  compound,  so  that  if  you  change  the  spell- 
ing, the  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  evident  to  ever)-  one — 
not  only  to  scholars,  for  this  is  not  the  famous  argument  of 
etymology — would  no  longer  be  understood;  and  yet  if  one 
wants  to  bring  the  spelling  nearer  to  the  pronunciation,  this 
will  be  the  unavoidable  result.  Compare  again  the  word 
dejeuner  in  French;  whether  separate  or  whether  together  the 
two  primitive  elements  dc  and  jcuner  are  always  pronounced 
alike. 

Here  we  must  be  allowed  a  parenthesis:  It  has  been  said 
often  that  a  reformed  spelling  would  render  English  easier  to 
foreigners  and  thus  make  it  fit  to  be  the  international  language. 
To  achieve  this  end  English  ought  to  be  made  phonetic  at  least 
as  much  as  other  languages.  Supposing,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  difficulties  just  indicated  did  not  exist,  the  result  would  be 
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to  render  English  not  easier  but  much  more  difficult  to  for- 
eigners. The  spelling  may  be  just  as  easy,  but  the  language 
will  be  more  difficult,  for  it  is  nothing  else  as  much  as  its 
orthography  which  makes  English  easy  to  foreigners :  English 
has  taken  in  foreign  words  by  the  thousand,  keeping  their 
spelling,  modifying  only  their  pronunciation.  So  a  foreigner, 
tho  not  knowing  the  pronunciation,  recognizes,  however,  the 
word  at  once.  Take  words  like  pension,  nation,  issue,  social. 
If  they  are  written  in  any  other  fashion,  no  matter  what  system 
you  adopt,  they  will  no  longer  be  recognized.  In  the  French 
system,  e.g.,  they  would  be  something  like  pencheunne,  ne- 
cheunne,  ichoue,  socheule.  Instead  of  knowing,  so  to  speak, 
beforehand  a  great  many  English  words,  the  foreigner  would 
now  find  it  as  hard  to  learn  as,  let  us  say,  Russian.  The  im- 
portance of  the  argument  will  be  better  understood  if  we  say 
that  scholars  have  counted  about  forty  per  cent,  of  Norman 
words  in  Chaucer,  and  in  more  modern  writers  like  Gibbon  and 
Macaulay  as  many  as  fifty  and  even  seventy  per  cent,  words 
of  Latin  origin.  Max  Midler  felt  inclined  to  call  English  a 
romance  language.  What  is  true  of  the  connection  with  Latin 
languages  will  be  true  in  part  also  in  connection  with  Germanic 
tongues. 

We  do  not,  however,  lay  considerable  stress  upon  the  argu- 
ment thus  presented,  for,  after  all,  if  English  has  to  be  im- 
proved it  must  be  chiefly  to  benefit  those  whose  native  tongue 
it  is.  Yet  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  if  an  English  with 
changed  spelling  makes  English  much  harder  for  foreigners,  it 
will  at  the  same  time  render  foreign  languages  much  harder 
for  English  people.  If  the  stranger  no  longer  recognizes  his 
own  words  in  English,  the  Englishman  in  his  turn  will  no 
longer  recognize  his  words  spelled  in  the  new  fashion,  when  he 
finds  them  elsewhere.  Nation  will  be  as  unknown  to  him  in 
French  and  German  as  nccheunne  (or  another  such)  will  be 
in  English  for  a  Frenchman  or  a  German. 

Tn  conclusion  we  should  say  that  it  is  a  surprise  to  us  how  any 
one  has  been  able  so  far  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  reform  of 
English  spelling,  since  we  have  never  been  told  as  yet  whether 
the  leaders  in  this  movement  wanted  a  real  reform  which  means 
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here  a  creation,  or  just  simplification  in  a  few  details.  Their 
obstinate  silence  as  to  their  final  purposes  is,  to  say  the  least, 
extraordinary.  One  can  not  find  out,  from  what  they  have  pro- 
posed today,  which  method  they  propose  to  adopt :  when  they 
spell  thru  instead  of  through,  we  see  that  they  have  done  away 
with  a  few  superfluous  letters  but  at  the  same  time  they  have 
created  a  possibility  of  confusion  in  the  mind,  since  the  u  of 
thru  is  now  pronounced  like  0  in  zeho;  from  this  it  seems  that 
they  certainly  do  not  care  for  phonetism.  But  again  when 
they  break  the  uniformity  of  the  rule  of  the  past  participle 
ending  in  cd,  to  spell  a  few  in  t,  like  exprest,  fixt  this  seems  to 
be  phonetism  to  the  utmost,  phonetism  at  the  expense  of  sim- 
plification. 

Therefore  any  opinion  today  can  only  be  conditional. 

If  the  leaders  mean  only  to  mend  in  a  few  places  the  present 
spelling,  without  aiming  at  any  thoro  and  systematic  changes, 
the  storm  brought  about  by  their  list  of  300  words  is  more 
amusing  than  anything  else.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
French  Academy,  thanks  to  three  or  four  little  rules,  changed 
at  a  single  stroke  the  orthography  of  about  5000  words  of 
its  Dictionary,  which  counted  then  something  like  18,000 
words.  And  no  catastrophe  took  place.  Xow  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary counts,  we  are  told,  at  least  1 10,000  to  1 15,000  words; 
one-third  of  this  figure  would  be  aboue  37,000  words — which 
means  that  it  would  require  about  125  lists  of  300  words  to 
bring  about  a  change  equivalent  to  that  of  1740  in  France. 

But  if  the  leaders  of  the  movement  mean  to  bring  about  a 
change  which  would  have  the  same  results  as  a  spelling  reform 
in  France,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  mean  to  create  an  English 
orthography,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  chance  for  success; 
then  the  French  spelling  reform  (altho  achieving  the  same 
end)  would  not  begin  to  compare  in  importance  with  the  paral- 
lel movement  in  English  countries.  It  would  be  a  complete 
overthrow;  it  would  practically  mean  the  adoption  of  a  new 
language. 

Albert  Schinz 

Bryn  Mawr  Collkge 
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Maltres   et    Parents — By  Paul  Crouzet,    Professeur  au  Lycee  de  Toulouse. 
Paris:   Librairie  Armand  Colin,  1906.     300  p.     3  fr.  50. 

It  will  be  of  some  interest  to  American  teachers,  who  are 
interested  in  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  home  and  the 
school,  to  know  that  much  attention  is  being  given  to  this  sub- 
ject in  other  countries.  This  volume  gives  one  the  impression 
that  France  is  a  little  more  backward  than  America  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  close  sympathy  which  we  regard  as  a  most 
valuable  factor  in  the  modern  educational  life.  The  book  is 
add  rest  to  teachers  of  both  primary  and  secondary  schools  as 
well  as  to  parents  in  all  classes  of  society.  While  it  does  not 
claim  to  promulgate  a  new  theory,  it  deals  with  the  subject  in 
such  detail  as  to  suggest  that  if  its  doctrines  are  carried  out 
by  French  teachers,  a  marked  change  will  be  the  result.  The 
author  deals  with  the  subject  in  both  a  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical way,  and  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  teachers  and  parents 
to  accept  the  responsibility  which  properly  belongs  to  them. 

In  1903  a  circular  appeared  in  the  French  newspapers  and 
pedagogical  periodicals,  asking  the  cooperation  of  parents  and 
teachers  because  of  the  introduction  into  the  lycees  of  the  sys- 
tem of  options.  The  Bulletin  de  I'EnseigJtcment  Sccondaire  de 
l' Academic  de  Toulouse  opened  its  pages  for  a  free  discussion 
of  the  general  theme.  Much  information  was  obtained  in  this 
wjay  which  M.  Crouzet  has  used  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume.  The  author  has  also  made  some  study  of  the  systems 
in  Belgium,  Germany,  England,  and  America,  in  all  of  which 
countries  more  has  probably  been  accomplished  than  in  France 
in  securing  a  close  relationship  between  teachers  and  parents. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  First  deals  with 
primary  schools,  and  Part  Second  with  the  secondary.  In  Part 
First  the  author  sketches  one  or  two  successful  attempts  at 
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cooperation,  as  for  example  in  the  Ecole  Turgot  in  Paris, 
which  has  held  successful  parents'  meetings  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  year.  The  following  arguments  are  presented  in 
favor  of  cooperation : 

1.  The  home  is  the  first  school  of  every  child.  There  he  gets 
his  first  training  and  spends  most  of  his  time. 

2.  Things  learned  at  school  should  be  the  s  il.:-ct  of  atten- 
tion in  the  home. 

3.  The  home  develops  the  spirit  of  tradition,  the  school  the 
spirit  of  progress.  The  home  seeks  to  impart  personal  belief 
and  opinion,  the  school  to  give  a  world  point  of  view.  All  this 
is  valuable,  but  should  he  harmonized. 

The  following  direct  means  of  cooperation  are  suggested: 
First,  cards  of  admission  containing  statements  from  the  par- 
ents concerning  the  child's  mental,  moral,  and  physical  char- 
acteristics. Second,  brief  circulars  stating  the  aims  of  the 
school,  sent  from  the  school  to  the  parents,  with  the  child's 
program.  Third,  parents'  meetings  held  early  in  the  year, 
when  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  school  are  briefly  stated. 
Fourth,  school  papers  reflecting  the  various  attitudes  of  the 
school.  Mention  is  made  that  in  the  United  States  a  local 
weekly  often  devotes  a  column  regularly  to  such  information. 
Fifth,  notebooks  or  reports,  sent  by  post  to  the  parents,  show- 
ing the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  progress  of  the  child. 
Sixth,  teachers  and  parents  should  exchange  calls.  Seventh, 
the  family  should  aid  the  child  in  preparing  his  home  work 
by  providing  a  quiet,  airy  room  for  study.  Books  recom- 
mended by  teachers  should  be  read  with  the  children.  Other 
means  of  inviting  cooperation  are  suggested  as  follows:  Open- 
ing schoolhouses  for  lectures  and  social  occasions  in  the 
evening;  clothing  bureaus  to  supply  needy  children;  parents' 
circles;  education  societies:  instruction  in  domestic  science; 
classes  for  mothers;  a  freer  discussion  of  educational  questions 
in  current  magazines  and  papers. 

In  Part  Second  the  author  first  discusses  the  difficulties 
which  arise  especially  in  the  field  of  university  training.  Par- 
ents often  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  higher  institutions. 
The  heads  of  these  higher  schools  insist  upon  too  much  for- 
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malism  and  red  tape  for  the  parent  to  reach  them.  Many  pro- 
fessors object  to  any  interference  or  advice  from  parents. 
Some  professors  and  instructors  insist  that  their  responsibility 
closes  with  the  lecture  hour.  The  large  number  in  the  classes 
renders  individual  acquaintance  quite  impossible,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  knowing  the  parents.  Some  colleges  are  controlled  by 
a  merely  commercial  spirit. 

Second,  the  difficulties  on  the  side  of  the  parents.  The 
parents  are  not  socially  homogeneous.  They  lack  sympathy 
and  are  often  critical  rather  than  helpful.  They  are  quite  in- 
clined to  take  sides  against  the  teacher  when  questions  of 
discipline  arise.  Being  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  education,  they  are  forever  insisting  that  the  school  should 
be  more  practical  and  utilitarian.  This  attitude  is  quite  fa- 
miliar to  American  teachers,  especially  in  sections  where  pub- 
lic sentiment  has  not  been  highly  educated. 

Among  the  practical  suggestions  for  bringing  about  coopera- 
tion in  secondary  schools  are  the  following:  The  results  of 
physical  examinations  should  be  sent  to  parents  as  well  as 
filed  in  the  school.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  teach- 
ers to  know  their  pupils,  and  for  this  purpose  careful  records 
should  be  kept  from  the  time  they  enter  the  school  until  they 
withdraw.  On  the  opening  day  of  school  the  whole  building 
should  be  open  for  inspection.  At  an  assembly  of  parents  the 
course  of  study,  etc.,  should  be  fully  explained.  Some  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  parents  know  what  the  school  attempts 
to  do,  as  in  the  case  of  the  primary  schools.  The  interest  of 
the  parents  should  be  enlisted  in  the  support  of  proper  dis- 
cipline and  also  in  providing  suitable  conditions  for  home 
study.  An  attractive,  well-illustrated  circular  of  the  lycee 
should  be  sent  out  yearly.  On  prize  day,  speeches  urging 
cooperation  should  be  made.  All  public  days  and  social  occa- 
sions should  reflect  the  real  life  and  spirit  of  the  institution. 
The  alumni  associations  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
school  and  not  exist  merely  for  social  purposes.  Committees 
of  parents  and  teachers  should  be  organized  to  deal  with  new 
problems  which  are  constantly  arising.  It  should  be  made 
easy  for  parents  to  visit  all  schools.     Educational  excursions 
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should  be  open  to  parents  in  case  they  wish  to  accompany  their 
children.  Parents'  associations  and  education  societies  should 
be  encouraged,  and  professors  and  instructors  should  be  social 
factors  in  the  community. 

The  author  in  closing  recalls  the  remark  of  Montesquieu  to 
the  effect  that  "  we  receive  three  educations — the  education 
from  our  parents,  the  education  from  our  teachers,  and  the 
education  from  the  world,"  and  declares  that  the  final  result 
of  full  and  free  cooperation  of  teachers  and  parents  will  be 
that  these  three  educations,  instead  of  being  at  variance,  will 
blend  together  and  complete  one  another. 

If  this  work,  which  is  so  modest  in  its  tone  and  so  thoroly 
constructive  and  helpful  in  its  subject-matter,  deserves  any 
criticism  whatever,  it  is  in  the  fact  that  too  little  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  education  of  the  people  generally  to  broad  and 
wholesome  ideals  of  education.  It  is  not  merely  that  parents 
should  know  what  their  children  are  doing,  how  the  schools 
are  conducted,  and  what  lessons  are  learned,  but  they  should 
be  alive  to  those  larger  considerations  which  treat  life  as  a 
unit,  and  see  in  true  perspective  the  relations  of  training  and 
culture.  Both  in  the  school  and  in  the  home  there  are  cer- 
tain spiritual  elements  which  can  not  be  weighed  and  measured, 
but  which  are  of  tremendous  importance.  These  factors  find 
their  expression  not  merely  in  the  studies,  even  those  which  re- 
fine and  elevate  the  soul  like  music,  art,  and  literature,  but 
rather  in  personality,  in  noble  and  unselfish  conduct,  and  in 
desire  to  serve  the  community.  In  other  words,  there  should 
be  developed  in  every  neighborhood,  where  human  beings 
dwell,  a  social  spirit  which  is  the  same  in  home,  church,  and 
school,  and  which  acts  as  a  solvent  for  all  those  lesser  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  growtli  of  the  individual. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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Psychology:  general  introduction — By  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Yale  University.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1907.  p. 
389.     $1.50. 

A  decade  or  more  ago  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  psychology 
as  applied  to  education  swept  over  this  country.  There  was 
much  talk  of  the  "  new  psychology,"  the  study  of  mind  by  ex- 
perimental methods,  and  practical  educators  and  the  public  at 
large  promised  themselves  extravagant  things  from  its  applica- 
tion to  educational  problems.  At  the  present  day  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  trend  of  educational  thought  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  has  somewhat 
subsided,  the  ardor  of  educators  for  psychology  has  cooled, 
so  that  the  attitude  of  many  practical  schoolmen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  value  of  psychology  for  the  teacher  is  that  of  mild 
skepticism  verging  toward  an  even  stronger  expression  of 
doubt.  Some,  claiming  to  quote  from  Miinsterberg,  assert 
that  "  Education  and  psychology  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other," — overlooking  the  fact  that  Miinsterberg 
never  said  and  never  intended  to  intimate  anything  of  the 
sort,  that  he  has  always  insisted  that  the  results  of  experimental 
psychology  which  have  to  do  with  education  should  be  at  the 
command  of  the  teacher,  that  he  advocates  the  founding  of 
psycho-educational  laboratories  for  the  study  of  educational 
problems. 

Two  reasons  for  this  change  of  sentiment  from  enthusiastic 
hopefulness  to  skeptical  toleration  are  evident.  The  first  is  the 
extravagant  expectation  in  regard  to  what  psychology  might 
afford  the  teacher.  Ignorance  of  the  methods  and  subject- 
matter  of  psychology  and  an  uncritical  enthusiasm  for  any- 
thing in  whose  behalf  great  and  revolutionizing,  tho  vague  and 
indefinite,  claims  are  made  led  teachers  to  think,  without  know- 
ing why,  that  to  psychology  they  were  to  look  for  the  solution 
of  all  the  practical  problems  of  the  classroom.  Psychology 
was  to  make  the  dull  teacher  inspiring,  was  to  assist  the  lax 
teacher  in  maintaining  good  discipline,  was  to  imbue  the  in- 
competent teacher  with  ability,  was  to  awaken  interest  in 
pupils,  was  to  revolutionize  the  whole  art  of  teaching,  and 
usher  in  a  new  pedagogy. 
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Of  course,  such  expectations  were  destined  to  remain  unful- 
filled. Psychology  tries  to  analyze,  to  describe,  to  explain 
the  facts  of  consciousness.  It  is  a  descriptive  science,  not  a 
normative  one.  It  does  not  lay  down  rules  for  conduct  of  any 
sort,  much  less  does  it  offer  specific  directions  for  the  art  of 
teaching.  And  while  it  is  true  that  a  study  of  perception,  asso- 
ciation, memory,  ideation,  habit  formation,  etc.,  ought  to  fur- 
nish material  which  will  make  the  teacher  broader  and  more 
able  to  cope  with  the  concrete  situations  of  the  classroom,  the 
application  of  this  material  to  classroom  work  requires  a  de- 
gree of  skill  and  intelligence  which  is  by  no  means  invariably 
found  in  students  of  psychology.  Thus  these  vague  and  ex- 
travagant expectations,  doomed  from  the  outset  to  disappoint- 
ment, have  given  place  to  a  skeptical  despondency  as  to  any 
benefit  that  education  might  derive  from  psychology. 

A  second  reason  for  this  change  of  feeling  is  the  kind  of 
psychology  that  has  been  presented  to  teachers.  Experimen- 
tal psychology,  arising  from  the  practical  needs  of  the  as- 
tronomers in  determining  individual  differences  in  perceiving 
and  recording  the  transit  of  a  star,  has  emphasized  the  re- 
ceptive, sensory  aspect  of  consciousness  at  the  expense  of  the 
expressive,  motor  aspect.  Xow,  however  interesting  it  may 
be  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  to  determine  the  laws  of 
color  mixture,  to  study  the  fluctuations  of  minimal  sounds,  or 
to  ascertain  the  relative  distribution  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure spots,  there  is  little  in  this  which  is  of  direct  practical 
advantage  to  the  teacher  who  is  trying  to  train  boys  and  girls 
to  read,  write,  compute,  and  think  about  what  they  see  around 
them.  The  despondency  over  the  value  of  psychology  for  the 
teacher  is  thus  partly  the  fault  of  the  psychologists. 

In  the  general  introduction  to  psychology  which  Profes- 
sor Judd  has  given  us  we  have  a  decided  departure  from  tradi- 
tional methods  of  presenting  the  subject.  Thruout  the  work 
the  sensory  aspect  of  consciousness  i^  subordinated  to  the 
motor  or  activity  aspect.  And  herein  lies  the  value  of  this 
book  for  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is  occupied  day  after  day 
in  training  activities,  in  developing  abilities  to  react  to  the 
situations  of  business  and  social  life  in  the  most  efficient  pos- 
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sible  manner.  Of  what  good  are  the  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic if  the  child  can  not  perform  these  acts  more  efficiently 
than  he  otherwise  would  ?  Of  what  value  the  geography  and 
history  except  to  enable  the  child  to  tell  another  or  himself 
something  about  his  own  or  distant  lands, — to  do  something 
with  them  ?  This  is  the  whole  burden  of  education, — that  the 
child  may  think  and  act  more  efficiently.  Therefore  it  is  that 
the  analysis  of  mental  life  from  the  standpoint  of  activity,  of 
attitudes  toward  situations,  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  teacher 
in  furnishing  him  with  a  general  point  of  view  from  which  he 
may  survey  his  task. 

Professor  Judd  indicates  in  his  preface  the  four  basic  prin- 
ciples which  characterize  the  treatment  of  mental  phenomena  in 
this  work.  i.  The  functional  view  is  adhered  to  thruout. 
2.  The  genetic  method  of  treatment  is  followed,  using  genetic 
"  in  its  broad  sense  to  cover  all  that  relates  to  general  evolu- 
tion or  individual  development."  3.  The  physiological  con- 
ditions of  mental  life  have  been  emphasized,  showing  how  the 
sensory  stimulus  goes  over  into  a  motor  response,  and  how  the 
principle  of  the  sensori-motor  arc  applies  even  to  the  highest 
forms  of  mental  activity.  4.  The  dominant  importance  of 
ideation  as  a  unique  and  final  stage  of  evolution  is  strongly 
insisted  on.  "This  work  is  intended  to  develop  a  point  of 
view  which  shall  include  all  that  is  given  in  the  biological 
doctrine  of  adaptation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  passes  beyond 
the  biological  doctrine  to  a  more  elaborate  principle  of  indirect 
ideational  adaptation." 

After  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  methods  and  purposes 
of  psychology,  the  evolution  of  the  nervous  system  from  uni- 
cellular organisms  thru  hydra,  the  starfish,  the  stag-beetle,  the 
frog,  and  various  mammals  to  man  is  clearly  and  concisely 
sketched.  Here  the  author  has  made  free  use  of  the  abundant 
material  furnished  by  researches  in  comparative  neurology 
and  psychology,  and  has  produced  a  chapter  of  the  greatest 
value  for  a  comparative  survey  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
discussion  of  the  human  nervous  system  gives  a  richly  illus- 
trated account  of  the  sensory  and  motor  neurones  together  with 
the  connections  in  the  cerebrum  and  their  localization  of  fnnc- 
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tion.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  few  paragraph?  on  the  development 
of  the  human  nervous  system  from  the  embryo  were  not  in- 
serted here,  as  they  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  this 
section  for  the  student. 

Nevertheless  it  is  consciousness,  not  neural  activity,  that  the 
psychologist  studies,  and  while  making  every  use  of  neurology 
the  author  distinguishes  sharply  between  the  two.  Conscious- 
ness is  discust  under  five  heads:  (1)  Sensation  factors.  (2) 
Relations  between  sensations.  (3)  Attitudes, — -including  feel- 
ing, interest,  and  attention.  (4)  Memory  contributions  to  ex- 
perience.     (5)  Ideational  relations. 

In  the  treatment  of  sensations  the  chief  facts  of  sense 
psychology  are  adequately  stated  and  everywhere  the  func- 
tional relation  of  sensations  to  motor  processes  is  emphasized. 
The  evolution  of  the  eye  as  a  perceiving  organ  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  cuts,  and  the  finer  structure  of  the  organs  of 
smell,  taste,  and  touch  is  described  and  figured  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  histological  researches. 

Space,  time,  and  unity  are  treated  as  functional  relations 
between  sensations  developed  by  the  motor  activities  involved 
in  perception.  The  dependence  of  space  perception  upon  motor 
reaction  to  a  situation  as  a  whole  is  conclusively  brought  out 
in  the  discussion  of  geometrical-optical  illusions  and  the  per- 
ception of  depth.  "  Orderly  arrangement  of  sensory  qualities 
into  a  spatial  series  is  not  determined  by  the  qualitative  char- 
acter of  sensations  as  they  are  given  in  experience,  but  rather 
by  the  way  in  which  a  practical  series  of  responses  is  worked 
out  in  the  course  of  the  individual's  effort  to  use  his  sensations 
in  the  adjustments  of  life." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  chapter  in  the  book  for  its  clear 
statement  of  the  activity  point  of  view  is  that  on  "  Experi- 
ence and  expression."  In  this  it  is  shown  "  that  there  is  a 
universal  relation  between  consciousness  and  bodily  activity." 
"  Every  change  in  experience,  whether  it  is  initiated  by  a 
change  in  the  sensory  stimulus  or  by  some  internal  cause,  is 
accompanied  by  changes  in  muscular  tension."  The  most  im- 
portant factors  in  our  lives  are  the  mental  and  physical  atti- 
tudes which  we  take  or  the  responses  which  we  make  to  given 
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situations.  These  attitudes,  when  repeated,  become  habits, 
grow  automatic,  and  constitute  character,  intellectual,  social, 
moral.  The  most  general  examples  or  types  of  attitudes  are 
attention,  "  the  concentration  upon  certain  factors  of  experi- 
ence and  the  rejection  of  others,"  and  the  feelings,  personal 
attitudes  which  arise  from  ease  or  difficulty  in  the  adjustment 
of  motor  tendencies  to  each  other.  When  motor  tendencies 
clash  the  conflict  is  disagreeable,  when  they  are  in  harmony 
so  that  they  mutually  further  each  other  the  situation  is  pleas- 
ant. Rhythm,  in  so  far  as  it  is  agreeable,  coincides  with  cer- 
tain organized  forms  of  behavior. 

Instincts  are  inherited  tendencies  to  forms  of  activity,  and 
habits  may  either  result  from  a  conflict  of  instincts,  or  they 
may  "  develop  by  a  process  of  selection  from  among  the  diffuse 
activities  which  appear  whenever  there  is  no  definite  mode  of 
instinctive  behavior  which  serves  as  a  foundation  for  develop- 
ment." An  example  of  the  latter  class  of  habits  is  that  of 
writing,  which  is  analyzed  here  in  some  detail.  Every  acquisi- 
tion of  an  act  of  skill,  and  indeed  all  carefully  organized,  pur- 
poseful thinking,  involves  just  such  a  selection  from  among 
diffuse  activities  and  a  suppression  of  those  which  are  super- 
fluous. 

The  author  justly  considers  ideation  as  that  form  of  reaction 
which  peculiarly  differentiates  man  from  other  animals,  but 
his  discussion  of  that  subject  is  perhaps  not  as  discriminating 
as  could  be  desired.  While  avoiding  the  confusion  of  some 
contemporary  psychologists  in  applying  the  term  idea  promis- 
cuously to  percept  image,  and  concept  or  reference  attitude, 
he  specifically  attributes  it  to  the  revived  sensory  experience 
better  known  as  memory  image.  Yet  memory  is  defined  as 
phases  of  experience  recalled  from  the  past  and  consciously 
related  to  the  past,  while  idea,  tho  pointing  to  a  range  of  past 
experience,  makes  use  of  it  with  reference  to  some  present  act. 
In  the  succeeding  chapter  on  language,  with  which  every  teacher 
should  be  familiar,  the  difficulty  of  such  a  close  identification 
of  idea  and  memory  image  is  felt  and  the  active  attitude,  the 
forward,  purposive  aspect  of  idea  is  more  strongly  emphasized. 
In  this  chapter  the  social  character  of  language  and  of  many 
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of  the  details  of  thought  is  pointed  out,  and  the  development 
of  the  number  system  is  sketched. 

The  formation  of  concepts,  judgments,  reasoning,  and  belief 
is  treated  from  the  same  genetic  point  of  view,  with  the 
concept  of  the  self  used  as  an  example.  Voluntary  choice  is 
shown  to  be  a  complex  of  conflicting  tendencies  to  action,  in 
which  one  tendency  supported  by  allied  impulses  survives  while 
antagonistic  tendencies  are  more  or  less  completely  inhibited. 
Any  such  voluntary  act  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  its 
background  of  preceding  activities  for  its  complete  under- 
standing. "  Behavior  is  a  necessary  and  ever-present  physical 
correlate  of  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  a  product  of  all 
those  organizations  which  lie  back  of  experience  itself." 

The  foregoing  outline  of  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
book  will  serve  to  indicate  why  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  training  of  human  activities.  The 
thoro-going  recognition  of  continuity  in  the  development  of 
neural  structure  and  function  from  protozoa  to  man,  and  the 
treatment  of  consciousness  from  the  standpoint  of  motor  ad- 
justments and  their  coordinate  mental  attitudes  are  distinctive 
features  which  make  the  work  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  psychological  literature.  While  the  language  of 
the  discussion  may  be  a  trifle  difficult  for  the  teacher,  yet  if 
he  perseveres  and  masters  the  thought  he  will  l)e  amply  repaid 
in  the  new  and  stimulating  outlook  on  mental  life  here 
presented. 

J.  Carleton  Bell 

Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Tkaciif.rs 


Principles  of  secondary  education — Ky  Charles  De  Garmo.     New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1908.     299  p.     $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  undertaken  a  great  piece  of 
pioneer  work;  articles  in  educational  periodicals  and  individual 
chapters  in  general  educational  works  have  illuminated  diverse 
phases  of  secondary  education,  but  no  American  has  hitherto 
attempted  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  subject.  Here 
is  presented  a  definite  plan  of  treatment,  whose  full  significance, 
however,  can  not  be  measured  until  the  author  has  given  us 
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its  sequel,  in  which  he  promises  to  consider  the  aims  of  the 
high  school  studies  and  the  processes  of  treating  them.  Some 
of  his  statements  that  now  invite  adverse  criticism,  will  prob- 
ably be  justified  in  the  later  work. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  volume  before  us  lies  in  the  stimu- 
lus that  it  affords  for  classroom-work ;  the  topics  for  discussion 
distributed  thruout  the  sections  of  the  book  suggest  at  once 
to  the  college  teacher  others  of  equally  potent  interest.  The 
author's  statement  that  he  is  concerned  in  setting  the  problems 
before  the  student,  rather  than  in  advancing  definite  judgment 
amid  conflicting  opinions,  determines  the  point  of  view  of  the 
reviewer. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  brief  introductory  chapter  on  the 
social  and  individual  basis  underlying  American  secondary 
education.  In  his  plea  that  no  single  type  of  educational  in- 
stitution adequately  meets  the  needs  of  our  community,  that 
adjustment  to  the  individual  is  fundamental,  essential,  De 
Garmo  follows  the  guidance  of  Stanley  Hall,  Baldwin,  and 
Patten.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  certain  sweeping 
statements  in  the  introduction  find  a  conservative  counter- 
balance in  the  later  chapters.  An  advocacy  of  the  elective 
system  in  the  high  school  (p.  22),  to  the  point  of  adapting 
studies  to  the  individual,  becomes  later  on  (p.  207)  a  division 
of  students  into  larger  groups  or  classes. 

The  practical  teacher  will  center  his  attention  on  chapters 
ii,  iii,  iv,  and  v.  They  consider  respectively  the  classification 
of  studies  into  convenient  groups  (chapter  ii),  the  function 
and  relative  worth  of  the  study  groups  and  individual  studies 
(chapters  iii  and  iv),  and  finally,  the  organization  of  the 
studies  into  curricula  (chapter  v). 

De  Garmo  frankly  avoids  an  order  of  the  study  groups  based 
upon  their  importance  in  education ;  his  arrangement  considers 
only  convenience  of  treatment ;  and  wisely,  for  we  are  hardly 
ready  for  an  evaluation  of  these  study  groups  on  the  basis  of 
their  importance.  His  system  of  grouping  seems  to  us  to  call 
for  some  qualifications.  The  separation  of  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  geography  so  that  they  lie  respectively  in  the 
divisions  of  natural  science  and  of  economics,  is  likely  to  per- 
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petuate  a  condition  of  affairs  that  has  been  particularly  inimical 
to  the  significance  of  geography  in  the  scheme  of  high  school 
studies.  It  would  almost  seem  that  if  the  author  had  followed 
out  the  lines  of  thought  of  Kant,  Karl  Ritter,  and  Kirchhoff 
(p.  93  ff.),  there  would  have  been  suggested  to  him  a  new 
group  that  would  take  its  place  between  the  purely  scientific  and 
the  historical  group,  a  group  in  which  "  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions between  earth  and  mankind  "  are  considered,  the  union 
of  the  "  world  of  nature  with  the  doings  of  men  "  (p.  96).  The 
author  admits  (p.  52)  that  other  classifications  might  be  made, 
and  it  seems  to  us  an  open  question  whether  the  entire  group 
of  subjects  separately  classed  as  economic  sciences  should  not 
be  regarded  as  applications  of  various  subjects  in  the  earlier 
groups. 

With  the  detailed  study  of  the  educational  function  of  the 
various  study  groups  and  the  subjects  within  those  groups,  we 
reach  the  heart  of  the  book.  In  making  analysis  of  content 
the  basis  of  discussion  for  each  one  of  the  subjects,  he  affords 
us  a  hint  of  the  practical  application  that  his  second  volume 
will  bring.  The  discussion  of  the  function  and  worth  of  his- 
tory (pp.  147-152)  foreshadows  distinctly  his  views  on  method 
of  presentation  in  the  secondary  school.  We  have  (p.  70)  a 
suggestion  of  the  kind  of  problems  that  will  bind  the  mathe- 
matics and  applied  sciences;  on  p.  ri6,  a  distinct  intimation  of 
his  attitude  on  the  teaching  of  literature;  he  is  firmly  opposed 
to  the  "  bare  husks  and  accessories  of  literature,  as  well  as  to 
the  preaching  of  ethical  sermons,"  both  of  which  seem  to  him 
far  removed  from  the  proper  function  of  literary  study. 

It  is  interesting  that  he  advocates  (p.  119)  as  part  of  the 
literature  course  a  systematic  attempt  to  interpret  foreign, 
especially  ancient,  classics  thru  English  translation.  Such  an 
attempt  as  the  one  he  urges,  has  indeed  been  made;  it  has 
proved  successful  only  when  the  teacher  to  whom  such  work  is 
intrusted  is  completely  at  home  in  the  thought-content  of  the 
foreign  literary  work. 

Sound  and  scholarly  is  that  section  of  the  book  which  dis- 
cusses the  function  of  literary  and  linguistic  study,  tho  one 
might  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  statement  that  "  grammatical 
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study  originates  and  develops  the  language  consciousness"  (p. 
106).  How  does  such  a  statement  tally  with  the  other  (p. 
103),  that  grammar  is  nothing  more  than  a  "  systematic  ex- 
position of  the  forms  which  speech  assumes  in  endeavoring 
to  mirror  with  exactness  the  mental  processes  in  which  a  lan- 
guage originates"? 

In  the  question  of  modern  language  teaching  the  author 
wisely  puts  the  emphasis  on  language  consciousness  and  lan- 
guage sense  (p.  131).  He  takes  distinct  issue  with  the 
prevalent  mode  of  modern  language  teaching  that  has  in  the 
main  been  productive  of  failure  and  disappointment.  With 
his  arguments  for  the  value  of  the  study  of  ancient  languages 
(p.  126)  and  the  prosecution  of  systematic  work  in  the  ver- 
nacular (p.  137),  as  well  as  his  vigorous  plea  for  esthetic  edu- 
cation in  the  secondary  school  course,  the  reviewer  finds  him- 
self in  complete  accord. 

We  repeat,  the  book  invites  discussion ;  and  this  prompts  to 
a  final  observation  that  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
captious  criticism. 

An  urgent  need  of  this  work,  if  it  is  to  be  truly  serviceable, 
is  a  more  extensive  bibliography  than  the  present  meager 
references  furnish.  Everywhere  the  conflict  of  opinions  is 
suggested;  the  reader,  therefore,  especially  the  one  who  does 
not  scrutinize  the  book  in  advanced  college  classes  under  guid- 
ance, needs  precise  references  to  authorities  of  distinct  signifi- 
cance, precise  even  to  chapter  and  page.  The  habit  of  vague 
references  (as  on  p.  29  to  Aristotle,  Politics,  Book  VIII)  is  a 
source  of  irritation  to  an  earnest  student.  Again,  on  matters 
of  vital  importance,  where  many  equally  weighty  voices  deserve 
recognition,  one  authority  does  not  suffice;  thus,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  language  concepts  of  primitive  man  (p.  99),  the 
student  should  be  reminded  that  besides  Whitney,  the  opinions 
of  men  like  Geiger,  Steinthal,  Noire,  Max  Miiller,  and 
Schrader  are  entitled  to  consideration. 

Julius  Sachs 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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English  grammar — By  George  R.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish composition  in  Columbia  University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1906.     211  p.     70  cents  net. 

This  volume,  in  the  author's  opinion,  represents  the  amount 
and  kind  of  grammatical  theory  and  practise  in  analysis  most 
suitable  for  secondary  pupils.  From  this  statement,  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  book  is  especially  designed  for  use  in  high 
schools  and  academies.  The  author's  method  of  treating  sub- 
jects may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  definitions.  "  What  grammar 
is."  In  reply  to  this,  he  asserts  that  "  Grammar  is  a  sys- 
tematic description  of  language."  Under  this  definition,  Eng- 
lish grammar  must  be  a  systematic  description  of  the  English 
language.  Whether  this  is  a  clearer  or  better  definition  than, 
"  English  grammar  is  the  science  which  teaches  the  forms, 
uses,  and  relations  of  the  words  of  the  English  language  " ;  or, 
"  English  grammar  is  the  science  and  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  language  with  propriety"  ;  or,  "  the  science 
that  treats  of  the  principles  that  govern  the  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage in  either  oral  or  written  form." — must  be  left  to  those 
who  like  to  revel  in  nice  technical  distinctions  concerning  the 
laws  governing  definitions.  They  have  the  merit  of  l>eing  sim- 
pler and  clearer  than  the  formal  definition  given  by  the 
author.  As  much  as  may  be  said  in  this  connection  is,  that  a 
definition  should  make  the  thing  defined  simpler  and  more 
easily  understood  than  the  term  defined. 

Again,  his  definition  of  language  is  queer:  "  Language  is  a 
system  of  sounds,  and  of  written  signs  representing  these 
sounds,  used  to  express  thought  and  feeling."  This  is  not  a 
clear-cut  statement  of  a  thought  or  of  related  thoughts. 
"  System,"  "  sounds,"  and  "  signs,"  all  need  explaining  as 
much  as  does  the  word  "  Language."  There  is  evidently  a 
lack  of  close  thinking  on  language  in  this  definition.  Lan- 
guage i>  any  means  by  which  we  express  our  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

Some  topics  are  admirably  presented,  and  they  indicate  con- 
siderable research  and  some  skill,  but  others  are  weak  and 
empty.  Judged  from  his  strongest  chapters,  the  author  is 
evidently  capable  of  doing  much  better  work  than  is  repre- 
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sented  in  this  book,  had  he  brooded  over  his  subjects  without 
prematurely  pipping  them. 

In  a  remark  parenthetically  made  on  page  15,  the  grouping 
of  the  verb  "  be  "  is  one  of  the  very  best  I  have  ever  seen. 
Since  this  is  a  book  for  high  school  pupils,  the  author  would 
have  strengthened  it  very  materially  by  showing  how  the 
technical  grammatical  terms  that  we  use  are  derived  from  Latin 
and  Greek  words.  Had  some  little  consideration  of  this  kind 
been  given  to  "  The  adjective,"  for  instance,  page  18,  it  would 
have  added  much  to  the  pupil's  interest,  while  affording  him 
a  clue  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  The  definition  of 
the  "  Adjective  "  as  it  now  stands,  is  weak  and  obscure,  and 
it  is  only  partially  correct. 

On  pages  29  and  30  is  the  statement:  ''It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  language  that  words  are  not  necessarily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  forms  as  filling  one  or  another  function 
in  a  sentence."  The  Canadians  speak  of  the  work  a  word  does 
in  a  sentence,  and  on  this  side  of  the  line,  we  say  "  The  use,  or 
office,"  of  a  word  in  a  sentence.  The  word  "  function  "  is  now 
made  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  from  biology  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced branches  in  the  higher  mathematics,  but  the  latest  duty 
imposed  on  it  is  pitchforking  it  into  an  elementary  grammar 
without  once  telling  the  pupil  what  "  function  "  is. 

The  word  "  composition  "  is  also  used  in  a  new  sense.  Com- 
bining the  two  words  "  ink  "  and  "  stand,"  the  word  "  ink- 
stand "  is  formed,  and  this  is  called  composition.  Composition 
in  one  sense,  is  a  kind  of  mixture ;  but  the  word  "  composition  " 
is  familiarly  used  in  another  sense  by  all  grades  of  pupils,  and 
certainly  this  new  use  is  no  improvement  on  saying  "  that  two 
simple  words  may  be  united  to  form  a  compound  word." 

Under  "  How  to  parse  a  noun  "  on  page  70,  the  noun  "  dog," 
is  said  to  be  common  gender.  Is  it  really?  There  is  as  much 
reason  for  this  statement  as  to  say  the  nouns  "  horse,"  "  gander," 
and  "  rooster  "  are  common  gender.  "  Dog  "  is  masculine, 
"  bitch  "  is  feminine,  or  the  grammarians  in  England  and  the 
United  States  are  wrong.  There  may  be  such  a  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  grammatical  properties  along  the  Atlantic  slope ;  but  it 
has  not  yet  reached  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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The  definition  of  a  Clause,  page  72,  will  answer  as  well  for 
a  sentence  as  for  a  clause.  A  clause  is  always  a  dependent 
element  in  our  language,  but  the  author's  definition  fails  to 
show  this  fact. 

The  treatment  of  relative  pronouns  is  very  thoro,  and  shows 
conclusively  that  the  author  can  do  good  work  when  he  takes 
time  enough  and  centers  his  thoughts  on  what  he  is  doing. 

The  discussion  of  shall  and  will,  however,  is  labored  and 
rather  foggy.  Yet  it  is  on  a  higher  level  than  most  of  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  book. 

On  pages  142  and  143,  under  the  "  Uses  of  the  infinitive  in 
Ing,"  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished usage  to  call  it  a  verbal  noun  or  a  participial  infinitive 
instead  of  an  infinitive.  There  is,  however,  a  very  light 
shadow  of  authority  for  the  author's  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject. Again,  on  page  147,  in  the  expression — "  A  loving 
child,"  loving  is  called  a  participle  used  attributively.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  loving  is  an  adjective,  nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  Bain,  in  his  Higher  English  grammar,  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting, but  brief,  account  of  verbal  noun  infinitives  in  "  Ing." 
Probably  the  best  argument  for  not  pressing  "  Ing "  into 
service  as  an  infinitive,  is  found  in  West's  English  grammar, 
page  145.  The  learner  will  have  trouble  enough  with  the 
simple  infinitives,  verbal  nouns,  participles,  and  gerunds,  with- 
out the  interjection  of  this  additional  disturbing  element  into 
his  grammatical  nomenclature.  However,  a  scientific  writer 
can  coin  whatever  new  words  he  needs  to  express  his  thoughts, 
or  elucidate  his  meaning,  and  no  outsider  has  a  right  to  object, 
if  these  terms  are  always  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  one  wonders  why  the  author  ever  wrote 
this  book.  There  is  certainly  no  particular  niche  in  school 
work  that  it  fills,  and,  besides,  a  book  for  high  school  pupils 
should  be  a  positive  text,  not  a  colorless  one.  It  should  also 
give  the  pupil  who  studies  it,  the  ability  to  know  how,  by  the 
aid  of  well-established  grammatical  principles,  to  test  any 
ordinary  sentence,  whether  written  or  spoken,  by  the  laws  of 
our  language.  A  generation  or  two  ago,  grammarians  who 
possest  logically  trained  minds  and  sound  scholarship,  wrote 
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grammars  to  be  used  by  the  young  folks  of  this  country.  Such 
men  as  Greene,  Butler,  Bullion,  Kerl,  and  later  Reed  and 
Kellogg,  wrote  such  books.  Whether  these  men  left  any  liv- 
ing successors  may  well  be  questioned,  judging  from  the 
annual  output  of  grammars  thrown  on  the  market  in  this 
country. 

The  study  of  grammar  should  build  up  in  a'  pupil's  mind  a 
substantial  body  of  positive  knowledge,  so  that  when  he  hears 
or  reads  a  sentence,  he  can  tell,  by  the  application  of  his  knowl- 
edge, whether  the  sentence  is  correct  or  incorrect,  and  why. 
The  idea  that  a  child  will  absorb  this  knowledge  by  use,  and 
use  only,  is  a  fallacy.  He  should  know  how  to  tell  a  deformed 
sentence  from  a  normal  sentence,  and  to  test  such  grammati- 
cally. He  should  know  how  to  deal  with  deformities  in  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  other  subjects  in  his  school  course.  A  text- 
book should  be  something  more  than  a  mere  sauntering  thru 
a  subject.  The  theory  of  looseness  never  develops  mental 
fiber. 

J.  M.  Greexwood 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Campbell's  Text-book  of  botany.     A  university  text-book  of  botany — By 

Douglas  Houghton  Campbell.     Second  revised  and  corrected  edition.     New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company,  1907.     $4.00  net. 

The  present  volume  purports  to  be  a  revised  and  corrected 
edition  of  the  work  issued  in  1902,  but  upon  what  grounds  the 
claim  is  based  is  probably  known  only  to  the  publishers.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  headings  practically  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  modify  the  text. 

The  sale  of  the  first  edition  indicates  a  general  appreciation 
of  the  took  and  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  consider- 
able criticism  that  was  past  upon  the  work  owing  to  certain 
inconsistencies  in  the  terminology  and  classification.  While  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  these  features  have  not  been  eliminated 
in  the  present  edition,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  portion  of  the 
book  dealing  with  morphology  has  been  written  with  a  clear- 
ness of  style  and  a  scientific  grasp  of  the  subject  not  found  in 
any  other  book  of  its  grade. 

Personallv  we  re°ret  that  the  author  has  followed  the  time- 
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honored  custom  of  writing  a  text-book  of  botany,  associating 
with  his  main  discussion  of  the  plant  groups  chapters  on 
morphology,  physiology,  geological  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion, etc.  The  time  has  past  when  there  is  really  a  need  for  a 
general  text-book  of  university  rank.  Botanical  science  has 
become  so  extended  that  it  is  undesirable  and  impossible  to 
give  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  its  various  provinces  in  a  single 
volume.  Professor  Campbell's  book  is  highly  prized  in  univer- 
sity work  by  reason  of  his  discussion  of  the  biological  and 
morphological  aspects  of  the  various  groups  of  plants,  and  we 
believe  that  the  value  of  the  work  would  have  been  enhanced 
if  he  had  confined  his  attention  to  this  discussion.  We  trust 
when  the  work  is  really  revised  that  a  fuller  treatment 
will  be  accorded  to  the  algs,  and  especially  the  angiospermae 
which  have  not  been  given  the  prominence  which  they  deserve. 
We  would  also  like  to  see  more  of  the  comparative  discussions 
which  characterize  his  book  on  the  Mosses  and  ferns  intro- 
duced into  the  work:  for  not  only  is  this  the  purpose  of  any 
study  but  the  philosophy  of  a  subject  is  the  feature  that  is 
really  worth  while  to  the  student.  Much  of  the  subject-matter 
will  be  forgotten,  but  the  effort  he  makes  in  reasoning  out  re- 
lationships  and  interpreting  characters  develops  him  and  be- 
comes the  valuable  part  of  Ids  work. 

Carlton  C.  Curtis 

Columbia  University 


A  well  printed  and  well  edited  Greek  book  is  a  joy  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind,  and  high  praise  can  be  given  to 
the  edition  of  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito  by  Professor  Flagg 
of  the  University  of  California,  which  has  just  come  from  the 
press.  The  introduction  is  particularly  happy  and  the  notes 
are  useful.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Company, 
1907.     205  p.     Si. 40.) 

The  Text-book  in  general  zoology  by  Professor  llerrick  of 
the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  a  well- 
ordered  and  well-made  school  book  for  secondary  school  pur- 
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poses.      (New  York:  The  American  Book  Company,   1907. 
386  p.     $1.20.) 

We  have  not  been  greatly  imprest  with  the  value  of  the 
readings  on  municipal  subjects  by  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  and 
we  see  no  cause  to  change  our  opinion  by  reason  of  having 
read  carefully  the  British  city,  the  latest  book  from  his  pen. 
The  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  information,  not  all  of  it 
full  or  pertinent,  but  it  is  not  presented  with  especial  attractive- 
ness or  force.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1907. 
370  p.     $1.50.) 

Modern  scholarship  has  done  much  to  add  enormously  to 
the  interest  of  the  Old  Testament  from  whatever  point  of  view 
it  be  regarded.  Professor  Kent  of  Yale  University  has  just 
published  Israel's  laws  and  legal  precedents,  which  is  a  thoro, 
accurate,  and  scholarly  treatment  of  this  exceedingly  interest- 
ing subject.  (New  York :.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1907. 
301  p.      $2.75.) 

Professor  William  James  is  more  frank  than  some  other  con- 
temporary philosophers,  as  is  shown  by  the  title  of  his  last 
book,  Pragmatism- — a  new  name  for  some  old  ways  of  think- 
ing. His  presentation  of  the  pragmatic  method  is  of  course 
unique  by  reason  of  the  author's  own  charming  literary  style, 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  philo- 
sophical principles,  and  great  skill  as  an  expositor.  Xo  serious 
student  of  contemporary  thought  will  pass  this  book  by. 
(New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1907.     309  p.     $1.25.) 

The  admirable  Bibliotheqnc  de  philosophic  contemporaine 
has  just  been  enriched  by  a  capital  little  study  by  Louis  Proal 
of  the  French  bar,  entitled  L'education  le  suicide  dcs  cnfants. 
The  subject  is  one  that  has  not  been  thoroly  treated  heretofore, 
and  both  as  a  psychological  and  sociological  essay  the  book 
deserves  careful  reading.  (Paris:  Alcan,  1907.  204  p. 
21.50.) 


X 
NOTES   AND    NEWS 

At  the  annual  award  of  prizes  and  certificates 

Dr.OslertoMedi-  at  the  St.   Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School, 
cal  Students  . 

London,    Dr.    Osier,    Regius    Professor    of 

Medicine  at  Oxford  University,  made  a  noteworthy  speech,  in 

the  course  of  which  he  said : 

For  final  success  the  winner  must  have  reserves,  not  merely  capability  and 
energy  for  a  short  run  such  as  that  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  but 
endurance,  or,  as  the  expression  was.  staying  power.  Only  those  who 
by  education  had  got  mobile  reserves  would  attain  success.  How  might 
they  acquire  those  reserves?  Let  them  learn  early  to  take  the  best  pos- 
sible care  of  the  machine,  never  overdriving  it  or  allowing  rust  or  damp 
to  accumulate  in  its  bearings.  Unlike  any  ordinary  mechanism,  the  more 
they  used  it  the  more,  within  limits,  they  could  get  out  of  it.  Healthy 
action  in  a  well-built  body  was  the  best  asset  in  the  race.  Let  them  not 
forget  that  as  a  class  they  were  notorious  sinners  in  these  matters.  If 
they  did  not  work  too  hard  they  smoked  too  much  or  kept  late  hours  or 
were  indifferent  about  exercise,  and  the  very  best  of  students  seemed  to 
pay  the  least  attention  to  Nature's  laws.  A  delicate  constitution,  well 
handled,  might  develop  unsuspected  staying  powers.  They  would  be  glad 
to  know  that  in  training  they  had  only  three  subjects — science,  art,  and 
the  man — he  meant  the  patient.  These  were  of  equal  importance.  It  was 
a  very  hard  thing  nowadays  to  get  the  right  sort  of  science  into  our  medi- 
cal students.  Unless  scientific  a  man  got  no  true  perspective  as  he  looked 
out  on  the  world  and  man,  and  their  work  dealt  with  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  bit  of  it,  from  one  cause  or  another  out  of  gear.  What  he 
meant  was  that  a  man  needed  an  understanding  of  the  methods  of  science, 
its  meaning,  and  an  inoculation  of  its  spirit.  It  was  an  attitude  of  mind 
which  at  once,  on  the  presentation  of  a  problem,  made  a  man  burn  until 
the  solution  was  accomplished.  Education  was  not  worthy  of  the  name 
scientific  unless  it  imbued  a  man  with  this  spirit.  It  should  be  inculcated 
from  the  start.  But  there  were  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  Sent 
into  the  medical  school  without  the  preliminary  sciences  over  which  they 
had  to  spend  a  hurried  year  stolen  from  the  strictly  technical  part  of  their 
profession,  it  was  small  wonder  if  they  never  reached  a  vantage  ground 
from  which  a  good  perspective  could  be  obtained.  If  they  had  deliberately 
set  themselves  the  task  of  devising  a  plan  by  which  the  all-precious  investi- 
gating spirit,  which,  he  repeated,  was  the  very  life  of  the  physician,  could 
be  quenched,  they  could  not  have  found  anything  half  so  effective  as  an 
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examination  system  which  made  the  end  and  object  of  study  the  meeting 
of  certain  tests,  and  these  not  tests  of  capacity  to  act,  to  think,  but  tests 
of  how  far  a  man  had  made  himself  a  talking  machine  or  a  human  mono- 
type on  which  an  examiner  might  play.  Of  course,  as  a  concession  to 
human  weakness,  an  examination  now  and  then  might  be  allowed — two  or 
three  only  in  a  career,  and  those  designed  rather  to  bring  out  a  man's 
knowledge  of  methods  than  to  ascertain  how  far  he  was  familiar  with  the 
minutiae  of  medicine  and  surgery  He  would  repeat  the  motto  which  he 
had  been  dinning  into  the  ears  of  medical  students  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years — "  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow."  Let  the  interest  in  the 
day's  work  absorb  all  their  energies,  and  the  future,  with  the  examinations, 
would  look  after  itself.  A  devotion  to  science,  a  saturation  with  its  spirit, 
would  give  them  that  most  precious  of  all  faculties,  the  sane,  cool  reason 
which  enabled  them  to  sift  the  true  from  the  false  in  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  them  well  in  the  van  of  progress.  The  students'  whole 
energy  should  be  directed  to  the  knowledge  of  what  was  called  thera- 
peutics in  the  widest  sense  of  that  word.  A  hopeful  sign  of  the  times 
was  that  it  was  not  by  lectures  that  methods  of  treatment  might  be  taught. 
He  wished  we  could  introduce  what  was  known  in  Germany  as  the 
Seminar,  in  which,  at  a  meeting  between  the  teacher  and  the  students, 
special  literature  was  discust  and  special  articles  were  read.  We  too 
often  allowed  the  student  to  pick  up  his  information  in  a  haphazard,  irregu- 
lar fashion.  It  would  be  better  if  it  was  the  duty  of  the  junior  member  of 
a  staff  to  carry  out  systematically  special  treatments  with  the  students.  He 
should  be  taught  to  prepare  personally  the  various  nutritive  injections,  and 
to  know  the  different  kinds  of  massage.  One  difficulty  was  that  nurses 
had  been  allowed  in  the  hospitals  to  do  a  great  many  things  that  the  medi- 
cal students  should  do.  An  all-important  subject  was  psycho-therapy. 
At  eacli  school  there  should  be  some  one  interested  in  and  conversant  with 
modern  methods.  Let  them  once  gain  the  confidence  of  a  patient  and 
inspire  him  with  hope,  and  the  battle  was  half  won.  Then  again  the  action 
of  the  great  drugs  should  be  studied  with  every  care — not  of  too  many  of 
them,  but  of  a  certain  number.  Let  them  remember,  however,  what  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  said — "  He  is  the  best  doctor  who  knows  the  worthlessness 
of  most  medicines."  The  art  was  indeed  long,  and  it  was  lengthened  since 
the  days  of  the  father  of  medicine,  but  his  famous  aphorism  was  still  the 
credo  of  the  faithful  physician,  who,  in  his  words,  must  not  only  be 
prepared  to  do  what  is  right  in  itself,  but  who  must  be  prepared  also  to 
make  the  patient,  the  attendant,  and  the  externals  cooperate. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ETHICS 

There  is  overmuch  theorizing,  hot  and  narrow,  against  or  in 
favor  of  ethical  teaching;  but,  meanwhile,  experience  is  quietly 
testing  it,  and  will  be  the  ultimate  judge. 

Does  guided  discussion  of  moral  questions  among  high 
school  pupils  lead  to  morbidness,  or  to  an  over-analytic  frame 
of  mind?  No  one  can  give  an  authoritative  answer  who  has 
not  carefully  observed  different  methods  of  teaching  and 
watched  their  results  in  a  large  number  of  cases  for  a  long 
time. 

An  experience  of  twelve  years  in  teaching  ethics  makes  me 
believe  that  the  study  of  ethics  can  be  made  as  outgoing,  en- 
larging, and  free  from  false  self-reference  as  the  study  of  his- 
tory or  of  literature.  My  teaching  has  been  mainly  in  private 
schools  for  girls.  The  majority  of  these  girls  have  studied 
ethics  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  during  the  last  year  before 
leaving  school.  My  aim  is  threefold:  (1)  To  train  the  stu- 
dents in  fair  and  thoro  thinking.  (2)  To  clear  their  view  of 
right  and  wrong.  (3)  To  increase  their  sympathy  and  faith- 
fulness by  helping  them  to  know  loyal  leaders  in  history  and 
in  literature. 

I  find  that  the  best  way  to  train  the  power  of  thinking  is 
by  giving  each  week  a  series  of  questions  which  are  to  be 
answered  in  writing,  handed  in  to  me  for  criticism,  and  later 
discust  in  class.  Thru  these  questions  and  the  discussions  fol- 
lowing them,  I  try  to  develop  in  a  systematic  way  the  main 
principles  of  ethics. 
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I     The  significance  of  ethics 

In  the  first  lesson  I  define  ethics  as  the  study  of  right  choos- 
ing and  well  doing;  the  study  of  how  to  learn  to  do  any- 
thing well.  I  then  try  to  show  that  as  soon  as  we  want  to 
do  anything  efficiently,  whether  it  is  our  play  or  our  work, 
we  are  concerned  with  ethics.  I. ask  the  students  what  virtues 
are  needed  in  order  to  play  football,  or  to  play  the  violin  well. 
At  first  there  is  a  protest  that  no  virtues  are  needed ;  but  some 
student  is  sure  to  suggest  a  necessary  virtue,  and  then  another 
is  recognized,  until  it  would  seem  that  to  do  anything  right 
up  to  the  mark  requires  the  characteristics  of  a  saint  and  hero. 


77     Moral  responsibility 

My  second  subject  is  the  "boundary  line  between  acts  for 
which  we  are  morally  responsible,  and  unconscious  or  auto- 
matic acts.  I  open  this  whole  subject  of  moral  responsibility 
by  asking  the  class  whether  thty  sympathize  with  Professor 
Huxley's  statement :  "  I  protest  that  if  some  great  power 
would  agree  to  make  me  always  think  what  is  true  and  do 
what  is  right  on  condition  of  being  turned  into  a  sort  of  clock 
and  wound  up  every  morning  before  I  got  out  of  bed,  I  should 
instantly  close  with  the  offer,  and  should  be  a  better  and  happier 
man." 

It  is  almost  never  that  any  member  of  the  class  will  accept 
Professor  Huxley's  proposition ;  and  the  effort  to  see  why  it  is 
repugnant  brings  out  strikingly  the  fact  that  we  want  moral 
responsibility  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  experiences  of  sin, 
suffering,  and  incessant  labor  that  responsibility  brings. 
We  want  it,  because  without  the  chance  to  choose  in  questions 
of  right  and  wrong  we  are  not  ourselves,  not  human.  Moral 
life  is  our  life,  and  moral  life  is  the  life  of  choice. 

The  remaining  questions  in  my  second  lesson  deal  with  the 
delicate  dividing-line  between  moral  responsibility  and  irre- 
sponsibility. Are  we  responsible  when  we  forget,  when  we  lose 
our  temper  under  sudden  provocation,  or  lose  our  heads  in 
time  of  danger? 
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These  questions,  when  carefully  answered,  will  tend  to  clear 
up  the  borders  of  the  field  with  which  moral  teaching  deals, 
and  incidentally  will  stir  to  quickened  endeavor  the  absent- 
minded  pupil  who  is  tempted  to  plead  forgetfulness  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  neglected  work. 

Ill     Goodness 

The  next  topics  outline  the  characteristics  of  goodness  by 
questions  such  as  these : 

"  Do  you  know  any  one  who  has  no  purpose  in  life?  If  so, 
describe  one  day  in  the  life  of  such  a  person,  and  the  difference 
between  such  a  day  and  that  of  any  one  who  has  a  definite  aim." 

Somewhat  to  my  surprize,  the  purposeless  people  are  only 
too  well  known  by  my  young  students,  and  are  described  often 
in  graphic  terms,  their  languid  unhappiness  being  especially 
dwelt  on  in  contrast  with  the  eager  activity  of  the  person  who 
has  a  definite  aim. 

Another  problem  that  stimulates  reflection  is :  "  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  something  that  is  good  for  nothing  and  always  will 
be."  The  motley  collection  of  objects  that  are  good  for  noth- 
ing includes :  The  fringe  of  a  shawl,  a  trashy  novel,  an  eyelash 
that  has  come  out,  the  vermiform  appendix,  a  mosquito,  sewer 
gas.  But,  one  by  one,  the  class  finds  the  possible  uses  of  these 
varied  objects,  and  the  final  decision  is  always  that  there  is 
nothing  condemned  irrevocably  to  universal  uselessness.  Then 
the  incisive  question — "  Why  is  this  so  ? " — brings  out  the  mani- 
fold range  of  uses  for  anything,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  in 
finding  and  making  things  useful. 

Gradually  the  word  "  good  "  is  defined  as  meaning  "  fitted 
for  the  purpose  in  mind."  When  this  has  been  shown,  the 
difference  between  the  goodness  of  things  and  of  man  is  sug- 
gested by  illustrations  such  as  these :  "  '  Don't  wear  your  best 
suit  so  often;  you  will  wear  it  out.'  '  If  you  never  use  your 
mind,  you  soon  won't  have  any  left.'  What  difference  between 
the  nature  of  things  and  of  human  beings  do  these  remarks 
suggest  ?  " 

It  is  a  discovery  so  unperceived  that  it  is  wonderful  when 
first  we  comprehend  it  that  whereas  every  thing,  including  our 
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own  body,  wears  out  with  use,  the  spiritual  nature  grows  with 
each  exercise  and  claims  the  infinite  as  its  precinct.  Virtue 
is  the  goodness  of  man  as  an  infinite  being.  Finite  things — a 
chair,  a  boat,  a  shoe — are  made  as  perfect  as  they  can  be,  and 
constantly  wear  out.  Man  starts  helpless  and  imperfect,  and 
becomes  himself  by  creative  work.  To  preserve  our  jade  vase 
from  breaking,  we  put  it  under  glass ;  to  keep  our  boy  morally 
sturdy,  we  give  him  vigorous  interests  and  freedom  to  exercise 
them. 

So  the  students  learn  that,  altho  all  goodness  means  fitness 
for  a  chosen  purpose,  the  goodness  of  man  is  fitness  for  the 
unique  purpose  of  his  manhood,  and  requires  renewed  insight 
and  striving. 

IV     Fair  judgments 

Most  of  my  students  find  the  next  subject,  that  of  fair 
judgments,  one  of  special  interest.  "  The  special  part  of  this 
ethics  course  which  stands  out  in  my  mind  as  important," 
writes  a  girl  of  eighteen,  "  is  right  and  wrong  judgment.  It 
makes  one  realize  how  little  right  we  have  to  judge  people  from 
appearances.  There  are  so  many  sides  of  people's  characters 
which  we  don't  half  consider  or  appreciate." 

The  topic  of  fairness  in  judgment  not  only  allows,  but  calls 
for,  a  wide  range  of  illustration.  I  use,  therefore,  examples 
that  deal  with  far-distant  nations,  with  events  in  ancient  his- 
tory, with  manners  and  customs  alien  to  our  own,  as  well  as 
with  everyday,  modern  problems.  "  Is  it  cruel  for  an  edu- 
cated Chinaman,  living  in  America,  to  tie  up  his  infant  daugh- 
ter's feet  ?  "  "  Shall  Hamlet  be  condemned  because  he  mur- 
dered Claudius,  or  because  he  delayed  so  long  before  doing 
it?"  "Is  Nansen's  pursuit  of  the  North  Pole  an  unworthy 
ideal?" 

These  questions  are  sure  to  rouse  differences  of  opinion, 
ardent  and  prolonged;  and,  gradually,  as  the  storm  of  argu- 
ment clears,  we  come  to  see  and  to  hold  more  firmly  the  truth 
that  before  we  can  judge  any  one,  we  must  see  him  as  he  sees 
himself.  The  Chinaman  may  be  utterly  mistaken  when  he 
cramps  his  daughter's  feet  so  that  she  can  never  walk,  yet  he 
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may  at  the  same  time  act  nobly  and  courageously,  provided 
that,  tho  he  acts  blindly,  it  is  with  blinders  not  of  his  own 
making. 

V     The  darkness  of  tvrong-doing — the  light  of  conscience 

Thus  we  are  led  to  distinguish  sin  from  disastrous  error. 
Are  there  no  tests  significant  of  sin?  Once  during  an  eager 
class  discussion,  the  question  arose — Can  we  ever  see  a  sinful 
act  ?  Instances  upon  instances  were  brought  up :  A  man  is  seen 
stealthily  taking  a  purse  from  another's  pocket.  A  teamster 
is  caught  in  the  act  of  beating  a  heavily-laden  horse.  A  mur- 
der is  committed  by  a  passionate-looking  Italian.  But,  again 
and  again,  possible  motives  were  brought  out  that  showed  the 
act  may  not  have  been  one  that  involved  sin.  The  steal- 
ing of  the  purse  may  be  a  pre-arranged  joke;  the  team- 
ster may  know  no  better  than  to  beat  his  horse;  the  mur- 
derer may  be  overwhelmed  by  a  passion  utterly  beyond  his 
control. 

Sin  can  be  known  only  when  we  know  the  motive  of  the 
wrongdoer;  and  sin  always  involves  what  Professor  Josiah 
Royce  well  calls  a  wilful  blindness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
conquest  of  temptation  comes  thru  facing  the  annoying  duty 
we  wish  to  forget,  and  gripping  it  with  our  full  attention.  I 
bring  out  this  point,  or  rather  let  the  students  bring  it  out, 
by  a  number  of  common  illustrations  :  What  is  it  that  makes  us 
go  to  the  dentist's  in  spite  of  the  recurring  temptation  to  put 
off  going?  This  trivial  example  is  but  a  minute  specimen  of 
the  great  strata  of  right  acts  which  we  accomplish  only  by  a 
clear  and  resolute  facing  of  our  aim  and  its  results.  The  per- 
son who  in  the  presence  of  temptation  faces  his  aim  is  truly 
conscientious.  And  here  I  find  it  well  to  give  a  thoro  shak- 
ing-up  of  the  somewhat  petrified  ideas  of  conscience  which 
most  students  hold,  and,  so  far  as  I  can,  turn  the  stony  idea 
of  an  automatic  guide  into  the  nourishing  bread  of  a  constant 
habit  of  seeking  the  true  act.  "  He  who  doeth  the  truth  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest."  This  is  the 
perpetual  characteristic  of  conscientiousness.    It  is  simply  open- 
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ing  the  blinds  and  letting  in  all  available  light,  going  out  into 
full  day.  Conscientiousness  is,  therefore,  as  far  as  possible 
from  morbid  introspection.  I  illustrate  this  point  by  the  calm 
glory  of  Socrates  and  his  entire  freedom  from  morbidness 
when  dealing  with  his  friend's  urgency  that  he  should  escape 
from  prison :  "  Let  me  follow  the  intimations  of  the  will  of 
God." 

The  question — "  Is  it  right  to  take  goods  thru  the  Custom 
House  without  declaring  them  ?  " — always  arouses  keen  debate. 
One  must  be  prepared  for  delicate  counter-questions  such  as 
the  following:  "  My  mother  always  conceals  the  fox  terrier 
under  the  car  seat  when  we  go  to  Canada,  so  that  he  won't  be 
found  and  taxed.  Is  that  right  ?  "  And  one  has  to  answer  that 
in  one's  own  opinion  it  is  distinctly  wrong,  tho  the  mother  may 
feel  differently. 

VI     Interests  as  reformers 

Many  efforts  at  teaching  ethics  in  school  have  failed.  May  it 
not  be  largely  because  ethics  was  taught  as  a  hard  and  fast 
system  of  rules,  and  as  an  effort  to  reach  virtues  which  waved 
in  the  air  unattached  to  the  solid  groundwork  of  experience  and 
of  desire?  We  are  told  to  be  good;  but  this  command  has 
no  meaning  unless  we  are  good  for  something,  good  in  rela- 
tion to  a  definite  aim.  Only  the  molly-coddle  wants  to  be  good, 
but  every  boy  wants  to  be  a  good  football  player.  We  are 
told  to  be  self-sacrificing;  but  until  one  is  identified  thru 
love  with  some  person  or  cause,  self-sacrifice  appears  only  as 
mutilation. 

Moral  progress  begins  when  love  is  aroused.  I,  therefore, 
center  all  my  ethical  teaching  round  the  question :  "  What  in- 
terests you  most  strongly  and  permanently  ?  "  One  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  centralness  of  any  interest  can  be  brought  out  is 
by  questions  such  as  the  following: 

"  Can  a  person  who  is  without  any  interest  be  good  ?  Is  it 
better  for  a  man's  character  to  have  a  strong  interest  in  foot- 
ball, or  a  moderate  interest  in  study?  What  faults  are  cured 
by  any  keen  interest?    Does  hard  work  increase  or  lessen  any 
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interest?     Give  any  examples  you  know  of  in  which  an  in- 
terest has  helped  a  person." 

The  pupils  are  startled  to  find  that  it  is  no  outside  pressure, 
but  devotion  to  their  own  loved  work,  that  makes  them  virtu- 
ous; that  sacrifice  itself  is  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  further- 
ance of  their  aim,  and  drudgery  can  be  illumined  by  the  end 
it  serves. 

VII     What  is  selfishness? 

Because  the  following  of  one's  interests  is  often  thought  of 
as  selfish,  I  try  at  this  stage  to  develop  the  meaning  of  selfish- 
ness, and,  as  usual,  by  concrete  questions.  That  little  boy  gives 
all  his  pennies  to  poor  children.  How  generous  he  is !  Is 
this  an  accurate  judgment?  In  every  class  of  mine  one  or 
two  students  answer  unreservedly — "Yes";  but  the  others 
soon  help  them  to  see  that  the  unselfishness  of  an  act  depends 
on  its  motive,  and,  therefore,  that  the  same  act  may  be  most 
unselfishly  performed  by  one  person  and  selfishly  by  another. 

If  I  love  my  father  more  than  myself,  is  it  selfish  or  un- 
selfish on  my  part  to  give  up  my  pleasure  to  his?  This  is  a 
question  which  invariably  arouses  divergent  opinions.  One 
finds  it  a  common  view  in  Puritan  New  England  that  if  one 
wants  to  give  up  one's  pleasure,  it  must  be  selfish  to  do  so. 
To  tear  up,  root  and  branch,  this  poisonous  idea,  and  to  implant 
the  truth  that  in  loving  truly  we  transcend  (in  that  relation) 
both  selfishness  and  unselfishness — this  I  consider  to  be  an 
important  step  in  ethical  training. 

Our  final  decision  is  that  selfishness  consists  not  in  any 
one  act,  but  in  being  less  sympathetic  or  less  far-seeing  in  our 
personal  relations  than  we  are  capable  of  being.  We  do  not 
at  bottom  want  to  be  blind.  Thru  narrowness  our  self  dwin- 
dles, for  our  self  in  the  fullest  sense  means  all  that  we  love. 
How  can  we  get  our  eyes  open?  How  can  we  become  less 
blind  and  narrow?  This  leads  the  class  into  a  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  sympathy,  which  makes  all  that  we  touch  warm 
to  us;  of  imagination,  which  sends  rays  of  light  down  the 
future;  of  memory,  which  helps  us  to  hold  our  treasures,  and 
not  drop  them  like  violets  left  to  wither  on  our  path. 
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VIII    Imagination  and  memory 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

What  else  might  it  have  been  ? 

I  give  this  question  to  suggest  the  value  of  imagination ;  and 
Wordsworth  himself  could  hardly  have  seen  more  variety  of 
meaning  in  the  primrose  than  my  students  bring  out  in  answer 
to  this  question.  The  primrose,  according  to  one  of  my  classes, 
may  represent — 

A  bit  of  sunshine.  An  emblem  of  youth.  Some  one's  yel- 
low hair.  A  gift  for  a  sick  person.  The  inspiration  for  a 
poem.  A  fairy's  home.  A  symbol  of  fame.  A  wind-rocked 
cradle.  A  cupful  of  dew.  A  flash  of  hope.  A  downy 
chicken.  A  fettered  sprite.  A  butter-ball.  Dr.  Primrose  him- 
self. 

Perhaps  people  differ  more  widely  in  relation  to  their  pos- 
session of  imagination  than  in  any  other  quality.  I  find  it 
valuable  to  insist  on  the  practical  nature  of  imagination,  when 
under  control.  By  asking  my  pupils  what  is  the  value  of  imag- 
ination in  business  or  politics,  and  in  sight-seeing,  I  lead  them 
to  discover  for  themselves  how,  e.g.,  in  business  it  helps  a  man 
to  escape  from  a  narrow  rut,  in  politics  leads  a  congressman  to 
foresee  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  sight- 
seer makes  real  the  buried  past. 

Almost  more  important  than  the  subject  of  imagination  is 
that  of  memory  when  rightly  interpreted,  for  memory,  as  Em- 
erson says,  is  really  the  thread  on  which  the  beads  of  life  are 
strung.  Without  memory,  therefore,  our  moments  would  scat- 
ter in  a  thousand  diverging  directions.  I  try  both  to  prove 
the  value  of  memory  and  to  point  the  way  to  its  attainment  by 
questions  such  as  these :  "  In  what  way  would  a  strong  memory 
help  to  keep  any  one  out  of  temptation?  Give  an  example. 
What  does  memory  add  to  life?  Give  an  example  of  what 
you  remember  best,  and  of  what  you  are  likely  to  forget.  How 
can  any  one  teach  himself  not  to  forget  ?  " 

In  discussing  memory   (as,  indeed,  thruout  the  course),  I 
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try  to  impress  the  fact  that  we  remember  best  that  which 
interests  us  most  strongly  and  persistently.  Therefore,  my 
recipe  for  the  increase  of  memory  is  increase  of  interest  in 
whatever  we  are  apt  to  forget.  In  almost  every  group  of  stu- 
dents one  or  two  are  lacking  in  the  memory  of  daily  tasks — 
delivery  of  messages,  letter-posting,  or  engagements — and 
come  eagerly  to  inquire  in  what  way  they  can  improve.  This 
is  the  chance  not  only  to  suggest  special  methods  of  associa- 
tion and  interest  by  which  we  can  learn  to  remember,  but  also 
to  find  out  where  lies  the  hidden  life  of  the  student  which  is 
absorbing  his  attention.  If  you  are  absent-minded,  where  does 
your  mind  go  when  it  is  absent? 

In  answer  to  the  question  in  what  ways  memory  keeps  one 
from  temptation,  I  try  to  show  that  it  is  invariably  memory 
that  delivers  us  from  temptation.  To  be  tempted  to  sin  is  to 
forget  what  we  really,  in  the  long  view,  want.  In  the  very 
instant  of  temptation  we  can  jerk  ourselves  back  to  the  right 
action  by  a  deliberate  pull  of  our  thoughts  toward  the  truer, 
but  more  irksome,  view  which  we  incline  to  forget. 

IX     The  essence  of  courage 

The  most  popular  subjects  in  the  entire  course  are  courage, 
truth,  and  friendship.  Every  one  admires  courage.  Every 
one  has  aspirations  towards  heroism,  and  a  dread  of  cowardice. 
My  aim  is  (1)  to  distinguish  the  virtue  of  courage  from  an 
inherited  or  native  fearlessness;  (2)  to  show  the  opportuni- 
ties for  courage  which  lie  all  about  us;  and  (3)  to  point  to 
the  principal  sources  from  which  courage  may  be  drawn. 

A  man  and  his  sister  are  driving  together,  when  the  horse 
runs  away.  The  man  is  much  frightened,  the  woman  not  at 
all.  Does  this  show  that  she  is  brave  and  he  cowardly?  What 
facts  do  we  need  in  order  to  be  sure?  This  question  elicits 
many  interesting  suggestions :  The  girl  may  be  too  stupid 
or  ignorant  to  realize  the  danger;  she  may  be  unaware  of  a 
sharp  bend  in  the  road.  On  the  other  hand,  she  may  have 
too  definite  a  knowledge  of  the  real  safety  of  the  situation  to 
be  alarmed.  She  may  be  driving  and  know  her  power  to 
control  the  horse.     She  may  be  so  accustomed  to  nervous 
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horses  that  she  can  anticipate  and  forestall  their  moves.  She 
may  know  that  a  steep  hill  just  ahead  will  check  the  speed. 

In  perfect  knowledge,  then,  as  in  entire  ignorance,  we  are 
fearless ;  it  is  the  half-known  that  requires  courage,  for  cour- 
age is  not  fearlessness,  but  the  effort  to  control  fear. 

What  opportunities  are  there  to  show  courage  in  a  peaceful 
and  civilized  country?  I  ask  this  question  in  part  to  draw 
attention  away  from  the  flaring  courage  shown  in  war,  and  to 
bring  out  its  more  common  and,  therefore,  most  important 
occasions.  Any  good-sized  class  will  make  a  suggestive  list  of 
the  opportunities  for  courage  in  daily  life.  The  work  of  fire- 
men, police,  life-saving  stations,  engineers,  doctors,  and  nurses 
in  an  epidemic.  Sending  one's  son  to  sea,  living  up  to  one's 
ideals  when  laughed  at,  breaking  away  from  wrong  popular 
customs,  cheer  under  depressing  sorrow,  wearing  unfashion- 
able clothes,  not  fooling  when  the  teacher  is  out  of  the  room, 
upholding  views  that  are  scorned  by  your  comrades,  owning 
up  to  wrong-doing — these  are  some  of  the  many  instances  sug- 
gested by  a  group  of  girls. 

I  then  take  up  the  question  how  to  overcome  cowardice; 
and  dwell  especially  on  the  help  that  comes  from  practise,  from 
memory  of  our  aim,  and  from  companionship  with  noble  men 
and  women. 

X     Truth 

All  thru  the  year  the  subject  of  truth  is  looked  forward  to, 
and  I  find  it  well  to  give  twice  as  much  time  to  its  discussion 
as  to  any  other  topic.  Every  person  of  ordinary  standards 
would  say  offhand  that  one  ought  to  be  truthful,  but  the  ex- 
ceptions made  for  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  reasons  are  so 
numerous  that  they  undermine  the  application  of  the  principle. 
Even  worse  than  this,  the  double  attitude  of  nominally  indors- 
ing truth  and  actually  indulging  in  convenient  falsehood  tends 
inevitably  to  self-deceit  and  sham  living.  I  attack  the  subject 
of  truth  by  asking:  "What  would  happen  if  every  one  told 
lies  ?  "  The  entire  downfall  of  our  civilization  is  clearly  in- 
volved, and  has  probably  never  before  been  faced. 

"  What  imprest  me  most  about  the  paper  on  truth  was  that 
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it  is  cowardly  to  tell  a  lie.  It  always  struck  me  that  it  took 
a  great  deal  of  nerve  to  tell  a  lie,  but  now  I  see  that  it  takes 
a  great  deal  more  to  tell  the  truth.  I  never  thought  out  the 
fact  that  one  lie  leads  to  several,  which  I  think  impresses 
the  necessity  of  truth  even  more  strongly  " — writes  one  of  my 
class. 

After  I  have  accented  how  all  human  society  depends  on 
truthfulness,  I  try  to  work  out  the  essential  elements  in  the 
nature  of  truth.  I  bar  out  as  not  thoroly  truthful  a  literal 
accuracy  which  means  to  deceive,  and  also  careless  and  brutal 
frankness.  I  define  truthfulness  as  the  careful  effort  to  con- 
vey an  accurate  impression.  I  ask  the  question :  "  If  by  saying 
what  is  literally  accurate,  we  intentionally  give  a  wrong  im- 
pression, is  it  any  less  untrue  than  if  we  told  a  direct  lie?" 
Most  students  agree  that  the  literal  but  deceitful  accuracy  is 
worse,  because,  as  one  of  the  girls  said :  "  In  being  literally 
accurate  you  hide  behind  the  truth  and  shoot  from  under  its 
cover  like  an  Indian  from  behind  a  tree,  instead  of  coming  out 
in  the  open.  It  is  better  to  be  honest  in  your  dishonesty  than 
not  to  be  honest  at  all."  And  then  added  another  girl :  "  Lit- 
eral accuracy  gives  you  that  mean  '  How  neatly  I  got  out  of 
that '  feeling." 

One  of  the  questions  that  I  find  useful  involves  an  analysis 
of  the  motives  for  lying :  "  Name  all  the  motives  you  can  think 
of  which  lead  people  to  falsehood  in  speech  and  action.  Are 
any  of  these  motives  as  important  as  truthfulness?  " 

This  question  brings  out,  of  course,  that  the  motives  for 
lying  include  cowardice,  ambition,  jealousy,  laziness;  but  also 
include  kind-heartedness  and  courtesy.  In  the  eager  discus- 
sion that  follows  this  discovery,  I  try  to  show  how  shallow 
and  short-sighted  are  the  courtesy  and  kindliness  that  lie.  "  Is 
absolute  truthfulness  compatible  with  courtesy?"  I  aim  to 
prove  that  lying  to  any  one  is  an  act  of  discourtesy,  because 
it  assumes  that  he  is  too  weak  to  bear  truth.  In  the  second 
lesson  on  truth  I  bring  up  many  common  cases  of  lying  and 
show  in  detail  how  by  forethought,  warm-heartedness,  and 
skill,  the  truth  could  have  been  told  without  giving  more  than 
momentary  and  salutary  pain. 
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XI    Prejudice 

After  we  have  discust  truth,  I  go  a  little  deeper  than  the 
standards  of  ordinary  honesty,  and  take  up  prejudice  as  a 
form  of  untruthfulness.  Many  of  our  prejudices  (as,  for 
example,  those  against  foreigners  and  customs  other  than  our 
own)  are  mistaken  forms  of  loyalty. 

Is  it  possible  to  be  wholly  loyal  to  our  family  or  to  our 
country,  and  yet  be  willing  to  admit  that  any  other  set  of 
people  or  any  other  nation  is  greater?  A  number  of  the  stu- 
dents will,  in  response  to  this  question,  bring  out  the  point 
that  to  be  thoroly  loyal  we  must  see  the  weak  sides  of  what 
we  love,  in  order  to  improve  it.  Disloyalty,  then,  consists  not 
in  recognition  of  weakness,  but  in  desertion  in  time  of  need. 

"  What  harm  does  prejudice  do  to  the  person  who  has  it  ?  "  I 
ask.  One  of  the  best  answers  I  have  received  is  this :  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  prejudice  lies  uselessly  in  your  mind  as  a  barren 
desert  island  cut  off  from  the  fertile  busy  mainland  of  the  rest 
of  your  brain,  and  surrounded  with  seas  of  oblivious  ob- 
stinacy. If  green  and  fertile  arms  of  reason  could  be  built 
from  the  mainland,  stretching  out  to  it,  the  barren  island, 
become  a  peninsula,  might  be  supplied  with  aqueducts  and 
fertilized,  and,  at  least,  would  be  no  longer  an  unknown  and 
unapproachable  island." 

XII    Self-government 

I  put  the  subject  of  obedience  and  self-government  near  the 
end  of  my  course,  because  I  want  the  students  to  be  able  to 
realize  thru  their  work-  in  the  earlier  lessons  that  self-govern- 
ment is  never  lawlessness,  that  it,  too,  is  born  of  strenuous, 
unremitting  obedience.  "  Is  there  any  act  that  is  not  one  of 
obedience  to  something?  If  a  boy  does  exactly  what  he  pleases 
at  every  moment,  is  he  free  or  not?    Give  an  illustration." 

One  of  my  pupils  answered  :  "  Law  is  a  natural  force,  as  well 
as  one  made  by  man.  To  be  truly  free  we  have  to  obey  some 
laws,  and  if  we  break  the  laws  of  man,  the  laws  of  God  are 
still  there  with  their  inevitable  punishments  for  wrong-doing. 
A  small  boy  may  eat  his  pound  of  candy  when  his  mother  has 
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forbidden  him  to  touch  it;  but  even  if  she  does  not  find  him 
out,  nature  refuses  to  be  maltreated  and  overburdened,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  boy  is  sick." 

XIII    Friendship 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  students  I  added  to  the  course 
some  years  ago  a  lesson  on  friendship,  and  every  class  has  done 
its  best  work  in  the  answers  to  this  topic. 

"  Is  it  ever  right  to  say  behind  a  friend's  back  what  you 
would  be  unwilling  to  have  her  hear?"  "What  qualities 
does  one  need  in  order  to  be  a  good  friend?  "  "  Is  friendship 
of  more  value  between  people  of  similar  tastes,  or  of  different 
tastes?" 

These  questions,  and  several  others,  often  bring  out  rever- 
ently beautiful  answers,  which  show  the  significance  of  friend- 
ship to  these  young  students,  and  their  capacity  for  deepening 
the  relation.  It  is  moving  to  see  the  light  on  their  faces  as 
we  speak  of  the  great  friendships  of  history.  I  am  sure  that 
to  girls,  if  not  to  boys,  the  thought  of  a  constant  and  grow- 
ing friendship  is  one  that  holds  their  ideals  steady  and  spurs 
them  onward. 

XIV     The  use  of  time 

My  final  topic  is  the  "  Use  of  time  " ;  and  here  once  more  I 
try  to  show  that  only  by  means  of  a  concentrating  and  guiding 
aim  can  we  use  time  wisely. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  saving  time?"  "Why  do  the 
busiest  people  have  most  time?"  "Are  there  any- circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  right  to  try  to  kill  time?  "  These  ques- 
tions will  rouse  the  students  to  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  time 
and  to  the  need  of  getting  the  most  out  of  it. 

"  Saving  time  means  carefully  planning  your  time  and 
arranging  matters  so  that  you  get  all  the  possible  needful  re- 
sults from  every  single  act."  Saving  time  is  spurring  your- 
self forward  so  that  you  accomplish  more  than  you  ordi- 
narily can.  The  use  "of  saving  time  is  that  you  are  able  to 
accomplish   more,   and   are  able  to   spend   less  time  on   the 
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drudgery  of  things  and  more  on  the  results,  or  on  things  we 
care  for." 

"  People  waste  time  by  not  keeping  their  big  aim  in  mind 
when  they  should,  but  letting  little  minor  interests  distract 
them;  by  not  immediately  overcoming  their  own  temporary 
weakness  (as  laziness,  love  of  comfort,  etc.),  but  by  getting 
a  disproportionate  idea,  so  that  the  little  details  seem  very 
important.  I  think  people  waste  time  in  pretty  much  the 
same  ways,  but  the  conscientious  people  ate  more  apt  to  waste 
it  by  getting  the  disproportionate  view,  and  the  happy-go-lucky 
ones  because  they  lose  sight  of  their  purpose." 

XV     Results  of  ethical  training 

I  can  best  sum  up  the  aim  and  the  result  of  my  work  in 
moral  training  by  a  few  quotations  from  the  answers  of  my 
students  to  the  question :  "  What  is  the  value  of  a  course  in 
ethics?" 

"  A  course  in  ethics  teaches  you  to  how  to  argue,  how  to 
put  your  thoughts  into  words  and  make  clear  your  formerly 
vague  feelings,  helps  you  to  reason  out  wThether  they  are  true 
or  not.  Ethics  helps  to  make  you  more  broad-minded,  makes 
you  understand  that  different  sides  of  a  question  can  both  be 
right.  It  has  encouraged  me,  too,  to  be  a  little  more  self- 
reliant.  The  parts  that  stand  out  especially  in  my  mind  are 
the  power  and  greatness  of  truth,  the  value  and  the  necessity 
of  having  some  aim  in  life,  and  of  being  willing  to  give  up 
things  for  it." 

"  I  think  that  a  course  in  ethics  is  very  valuable,  especially 
for  girls  who  are  growing  up  and  whose  minds  are  develop- 
ing all  the  time,  because  it  settles  things  for  them  that  are 
likely  to  confuse  them  if  they  try  to  work  them  out  entirely  by 
themselves.  They  get  the  opinions  of  people  who  have  had 
more  experience  and  opportunity  to  observe  and  make  up  their 
minds.  It  gets  things  that  were  only  vague  and  shadowy  in 
your  mind  fixt  there  firmly,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  about 
them,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  change  your  mind  if  you  have 
talked  it  all  over  and  decided  what  the  right  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is.     You  are  more  prepared  for  emergencies,  too." 
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"  Friendship  has  helped  me  a  lot,  for  I  am  afraid  that  is  a 
place  where  I  am  weak.  I  am  very  frank  and  oftentimes,  when 
I  become  very  much  interested  and  excited,  I  forget  my  loyalty 
because  I  am  trying  to  be  so  frank.  I  am  not  disloyal,  but 
very  loyal  when  I  can  think  about  it,  but  my  frankness  runs 
away  with  my  loyalty,  tho  it  won't  now  if  I  can  help  it.  The 
whole  year  thru  has  helped  me  most,  for  it  has  helped  me 
to  reason  and  think  things  out  for  myself,  and  so  listen  to 
my  conscience.  Ethics  also  makes  me  take  things  separately 
and  think  them  over  clearly,  fairly,  and  sympathetically. 
Ethics  has  shown  me  how  to  choose  a  purpose,  a  thing  I  had 
never  thought  of  before.  I  was  just  living  ahead  without 
any  particular  aim,  and  now  I  have  chosen  my  purpose  and 
am  trying  to  stick  to  it.  Also,  it  has  helped  me  not  to  worry 
over  small  points  more  than  their  value,  but  to  think  of  the 
important  ones  well.  '  Obedience '  has  helped  me,  too,  and 
the  one  on  sin  as  power  used  in  the  wrong  direction.  There 
are  many  more  that  have  helped  me,  each  in  its  own  way,  some 
less  and  some  more,  and  I  would  not  have  given  up  this  year's 
ethics  for  anything,  for  it  has  helped  me  in  more  than  one  way, 
and  more  than  I  can  say  now.  I  wish  I  could  take  the  sec- 
ond year,  too." 

"  It  opens  your  eyes  and  your  ears.  It  makes  you  notice 
things  that  you  never  saw  before,  and  listen  to  conversation 
that  would  not  have  interested  you.  It  helps  you  to  think  for 
yourself  and  to  judge  more  fairly.  The  part  of  the  ethics 
course  that  stands  out  most  strongly  in  my  mind  is  that  on 
Truth.  I  have  thought  about  that  most.  All  other  subjects 
seem  to  belong  with  it.  When  I  think  of  truth,  I  think  of 
courage,  too,  and  loyalty  and  honor,  and  of  how  one  can 
follow  the  wide  open,  human  road." 

Ella  Lyman  Cabot 
Boston,  Mass. 


II 

THE  WITHERED  HEART  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

There  is  a  disease  known  as  the  dry  rot.  Out  in  Missouri, 
years  ago,  it  used  to  get  into  the  potatoes  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
and  they  rotted — dry  rotted.  In  these  later  days,  this  dry 
rot  has  gotten  into  the  teaching  profession.  Young  teachers 
start  out  well  and  healthy,  but  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  found 
their  hearts  have  rotted — dry  rotted.  The  symptoms  begin 
with  a  slight  droop  in  the  right  shoulder,  which  slowly  ex- 
tends to  the  left.  Then,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  catch  the 
infection,  and  they  curve  downward,  followed  by  a  sympathetic 
droop  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes.  Finally,  the  voice  is  affected ; 
patients  begin  their  sentences  normally,  even  hopefully,  but 
seven  syllables  from  the  end,  the  droop  appears,  and  the  sen- 
tence is  finished  in  a  weird  wail,  alike  unto  that  of  the  Irish 
Banshee  who  forewarns  a  death  in  the  family.  This  is  the 
final  symptomatic  stage,  and  if  you  now  open  the  heart  you 
will  find  it  rotted — dry  rotted.  Such  a  teacher  will  chill  the 
fire  in  a  January  stove,  addle  fresh-laid  eggs,  and  will  furrow 
the  brow  of  a  happy,  barefoot  boy,  headed  for  the  presidency, 
with  the  unmistakable  forebrands  of  the  penitentiary.  I  have 
seen  repeatedly,  with  my  own  eyes,  each  of  these  results  pro- 
duced.    This  is  the  dry  rot. 

The  patient  suffering  from  dry  rot  teaches  school  in  the 
spirit  of  a  galley-slave,  and  with  the  expression  of  an  under- 
taker. She  rings  the  bell,  calls  the  roll,  and  hears  the  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic  with  the  same  spirit  in  which  she  counts 
the  linen  for  the  wash.  At  best  her  brow  wears  the  gloom  of 
forced  duty,  and  at  worst  there  is  little  on  this  side  of  death 
which  offers  a  reasonable  comparison.  She  secures  her  posi- 
tion by  influence,  and  holds  it  by  virtue  of  sickness,  decrepi- 
tude, unfitness  for  any  other  occupation  in  life,  or  because  she 
has  a  brother-in-law  upon  the  Board.     She  hates  teaching, 
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complains  of  overwork,  despises  teachers'  meetings,  and  can 
not  endure  "  shop  "  talk.  She  leads  a  life  miserable  to  her- 
self, disastrous  to  her  pupils,  and  humiliating  to  the  honor  and 
respect  due  her  calling.  She  eats  Dead  Sea  apples  and  the 
flowers  that  bloom  by  her  path  are,  to  her  disordered  percep- 
tion, colorless  to  sight,  and  poisonous  to  the  touch.  Proser- 
pine had  the  dry  rot  and  Swinburne  has  accurately  thus 
described  her  disease: 

"  No  group  of  moor  or  coppice, 
No  heather  flower  or  vine, 
But  bottomless  buds  of  poppies 
Green  grapes  of  Proserpine ; 
Pale  beds  of  blowing  rushes 
Where  the  leaf  blooms  or  blushes 
Save  this  whereout  she  crushes 
For  dead  men  deadly  wine." 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  dry  rot?  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
will  tell  you  what  a  woman  philosopher,  who  had  been  study- 
ing the  question  some  years,  told  me  the  other  day.  She  said 
the  dry  rot  in  teachers  is  the  expression  of  a  protest,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  on  the  part  of  women  against  working  for  a 
living.  Their  sex  is  not  used  to  it.  Fifty  years  ago  women 
inhabited  the  home,  and  their  business  was  to  dispense,  not 
to  make,  a  living.  In  their  artless  Japanese  ways,  they  orna- 
mented parlors,  served  as  useful  kitchen  utensils,  kept  the  flies 
off  the  furniture,  tatted,  crocheted,  planned  parties,  read 
poetry  in  a  hammock,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways  made 
mundane  life  more  or  less  agreeable.  The  whole  business  of 
keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  was  attended  to  by  the  hus- 
bands, fathers,  and  brothers,  who  also  brought  in  the  wood 
and  built  the  fires.  Whether  or  not  this  life  of  women  was 
the  best,  my  philosopheress  did  not  explain,  but  nevertheless 
she  did  say  that  centuries  of  its  use  made  it  an  easy  habit,  and 
hence,  more  or  less  happy.  But  in  these  latter  days  a  cer- 
tain large  proportion  of  women  grow  up  with  the  idea  of 
the  necessity  for  winning  their  own  bread,  as  well  as  of  but- 
tering it.  It  has  not  exactly  been  determined  whether  the 
women  themselves  invented  the  new  idea,  and  went  out,  or  were 
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pushed  out.  Most  of  them  say  they  went  out  by  preference, 
but  even  they,  my  informant  said,  were  not  altogether  sure. 
They  like  the  idea  of  independence  and  all  that,  but  the  work 
— that  is  the  galling  part.  Besides,  it  is  not  altogether  proper, 
many  say,  and  most  think.  So,  as  teachers,  they  stand  with 
one  foot  in  the  old  life  and  one  foot  in  the  new,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lot  they  can't  help  looking  back  to  the 
old,  into  its  toothsome  fleshpots,  its  artless  joys,  and  its  happy 
sorrows.  Yet  they  are  continually  obliged  to  look  where  they 
are  stepping,  and  this  continual  twisting  of  the  neck,  front  and 
back,  makes  them  dizzy  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  dry  rot. 
They  loved  their  old  life,  and,  woman-like,  they  can't  help 
shedding  a  few  tears,  in  memoriam,  and  sobbing  a  few  sobs  of 
protest.  Therefore  they  enter  the  new  life  with  their  hearts 
more  or  less  harking  backwards.  Of  course  the  disease  is  not 
limited  to  teaching  but  is  a  general  condition  in  all  fields  where 
women  work  for  a  living — among  women  doctors,  women 
lawyers,  salesladies,  cookladies. 

Such  is  the  explanation  given  me  by  one  who  has  had  prac- 
tical experience,  and,  therefore,  knows  something  of  what  she 
is  talking,  which  is  more  than  I  do.  But  probably  she  is  quite 
right — or  partly  so.  What  seems  the  chief  argument  against  the 
theory  in  the  teaching  field  is  that  men  also  become  victims  of 
the  disease.  Our  woman  philosopher  doubtless  would  explain 
that  the  men  catch  it  from  the  women:  Adam,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, fell  from  grace  in  this  way  and  thereby  sin  became 
epidemic. 

I  know  two  teachers.  One  has  the  dry  rot  and  the  other 
has  not. 

The  one  who  has  the  dry  rot  reaches  the  schoolroom  in  some 
nervous  haste  and  in  some  shortage  in  breath,  because  she  al- 
ways starts  from  home  a  trifle  after  the  last  moment,  and 
she  is  quite  unable  to  catch  up  with  it.  She  climbs  the  stairs 
heavily  and  now  the  droop  becomes  quite  evident,  for  while 
her  body  is  being  forced  ahead,  her  Soul  is  hanging  back  and 
thus  her  shoulders  are  tugged  out  of  shape.  A  Soul  which 
has  to  be  carried  upstairs  grows  very  heavy,  especially  at  the 
last  landing.     At  the  door  of  the  classroom,  the  Soul  balks 
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completely,  and  finally  wrests  itself  loose  from  the  body  and 
flees  downstairs  and  out  into  the  open  air  of  the  meadow, 
where  it  plays  all  day  long  with  the  butterflies. 

The  body  enters  the  schoolroom.  An  awful  thing  is  a  body 
without  a  soul.  It  stalks  into  the  room  and  turns  its  glassy 
eyes  upon  the  children  and  chills  them.  Their  little  souls  are 
frozen  into  milk-white  globules,  and  slip  into  holes  in  the 
back  part  of  the  skull  kindly  provided  by  indulgent  nature. 
There  they  stay  all  day  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  As  soon  as 
the  souls  are  frozen,  then  out  troop  the  forty  little  devils  who 
live  in  every  child  born  of  Adam  and  Eve.  They  come  out  to 
practise  playing  the  devil.  The  day  is  an  awful  one  for  the 
soulless  body,  stalking  about  the  classroom,  or  sitting  hunched 
up  at  the  desk  while  it  runs  its  skinny  fingers  down  the  spell- 
ing column;  awful  for  the  shriveled  little  souls  as  they  listen 
horrified  to  the  deviltry  of  the  forty  little  devils  tormenting 
the  soulless  body,  as  only  the  combined  deviltry  of  1600 
(40  X  40)  little  devils  playing  havoc  in  forty  soul-deserted 
skulls  can  invent.  They  keep  the  soulless  body  in  a  state  of 
frenzied  madness  for  six  hours,  and  it  is  especially  agonized 
as  it  catches  a  glimpse  of  its  soul  outside  making  merry  with 
the  butterflies  in  imagination's  meadow. 

The  clock  hands  drag  wearily  towards  three.  Thruout  the 
endless  day,  the  eyes  of  the  soulless  body  watch  them  nar- 
rowly, for  when  those  three  chimes  sound,  then  will  the  night 
be  over,  then  will  she  join  her  Soul  upon  women's  ancient 
greensward,  then  will  she  buy  the  sweetmeats  of  woman's  life 
by  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  the  horrid  labor.  Then  will  the  body 
service  be  at  end. 

The  clock  strikes  three.  Forty  little  frozen  souls  deliquesce 
with  a  pop.  Sixteen  hundred  little  devils,  grumbling,  shrink 
into  captivity.  Forty  little  children  pour  out  of  that  school- 
room as  from  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

A  moment  later,  an  outworn,  bedraggled,  nerve-racked 
Body  shambles  wearily  out  the  school  gate  and  down  the  street. 
Her  hour  has  come — but  too  late.  She  is  now  too  tired  to 
frolic  upon  the  meadow.  Rest !  she  must  have  rest.  Imagina- 
tion's meadows  dissolve   from   view  and  naught  there  is  to 
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life  but  a  broken  and  stony  ground  over  which  she  must  pick 
her  way  morn  and  night — with  hell  between. 

The  teacher  who  has  not  the  dry  rot  gets  to  school  early. 
She  has  to  race  with  her  Soul,  but  the  Soul  always  gets  there 
first  anyhow.  Women's  souls,  when  rotless,  have  a  natural 
affinity  for  children,  and  this  woman's  soul  inflates  the  mo- 
ment it  enters  the  schoolroom.  The  children's  little  souls,  by 
responsive  sympathy,  likewise  inflate.  This  mutual  inflation 
wrinkles  their  skins  with  smiles.  Soon  the  little  souls  are 
romping  about  the  schoolroom  with  the  woman's  soul  in  most 
cheery  fashion,  even  if  their  little  bodies  are  sitting  bolt  up- 
right in  their  seats  as  all  proper  school  children  should.  The 
forty  little  devils  dare  hardly  peep  from  their  hiding-places, 
and  if  they  do,  all  the  souls  chase  them  back.  Since  the  little 
devils  never  get  a  chance  to  grow,  or  practise  deviltry,  they 
remain  little  dwarf  devils  and  some,  it  is  known,  have  even 
been  converted  to  Chrisitanity.  This  schoolroom  is  in  fact 
a  feast  of  souls,  little  and  big,  and  sometimes  the  teacher 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  All-Soul,  smiling  down  upon  them 
approvingly,  and  then  it  is  there  comes  to  her  that  soul-lift 
which,  once  experienced,  makes  all  other  life  joys  pale  into 
insignificance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  the  little 
children's  souls  in  some  mysterious  way  loosens  up  all  the 
clods  of  the  intellect,  so  that  they  become  porous  and  absorb 
knowledge  as  a  dry  sponge  absorbs  water.  There  are  never 
any  stupid  children  in  this  teacher's  room.  I've  heard  her 
indignantly  deny  the  allegation  time  and  time  again.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  explain  or  make  clear  the  whole-souled  fascina- 
tion which  the  soul-expansion  and  intellect-absorption  of  her 
pupils  exercise  over  this  teacher.  Somehow  she  feels  this 
pupil  growth  as  a  personal  matter,  and  is  seemingly  unable 
to  distinguish  between  them  and  herself;  their  growth,  their 
joys,  and  their  disappointments  are  her  own;  and  as  I  have 
watched  her  these  years,  her  personality  has  grown  to  include 
so  many  varying  phases  of  human  nature  in  its  innocent,  child- 
like forms,  that  there  glows  from  her  soft  gray  eyes  a  breadth 
of  human  sympathy  and  intelligence  that  few  win. 

Yet  she  deserves  no  praise  nor  commendation.     She  has 
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not  earned  her  cheer  by  effort.  She  is  simply  lucky  and  soul- 
healthy.  It  has  really  required  no  output  or  strained  energy, 
because  it  has  been  her  soul  which  has  done  all  the  hard  work, 
and  souls  do  not  tire.  The  teacher  really  has  had  nothing  to 
do.  In  the  work  of  soul  expansion  of  pupils,  there  never 
has  been  weariness  for  her  because  there  is  nothing  so  freeing 
from  the  sense  of  work  and  weariness  as  a  helpful,  uplifting 
soul,  which  does  all  the  work  and  even  washes  the  dishes 
afterward. 

The  clock  strikes  three,  and  she  trips  downstairs  and  out  into 
the  open  air  of  life,  not  as  her  nerve-racked  sister,  but  as  an 
artist  who  leaves  her  studio  at  nightfall  eager  for  the  morrow's 
light.  The  difference  between  an  artist  and  an  artizan  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  artist  finds  happiness,  inspiration,  and  high- 
est joys  in  his  bread-winning  labor,  while  the  artizan  finds  no 
pleasure  in  his  work  and  labors  merely  to  earn  money  to  buy 
joys  outside  his  work.  The  teacher  without  the  dry  rot  be- 
longs to  the  artist  class.  Happy  are  they,  those  artist  work- 
ers, whose  bread-winning  occupation  is  so  agreeable  that  they 
brew  the  honeys  of  life  both  from  the  making  and  the  dis- 
pensing, for  they  draw  double  pay  and  never  labor. 

And  what  ultimately  happens  to  the  rotless  teacher?  Does 
she  not  thus  loiter  by  the  wayside  until  the  autumn  winds  of 
life  sweep  in  and  wither  her  into  spinsterism?  Perhaps  so, 
but  the  same  wind  as  often  withers  her  sisters  in  the  home, 
and  also  those  who  have  pushed  out  into  other  bread-winning 
occupations.  The  latter  are  more  often  withered  in  this  way 
than  the  school-teacher.  Statistics  show  that  the  average 
teaching  life  of  women  is  something  less  than  four  years.  But 
teaching  possesses  this  other  advantage  for  our  woman  un- 
affected by  the  dry  rot.  If  the  right  man  comes  along  she 
recognizes  the  higher  call,  and  throwing  a  farewell  kiss  to 
her  fairies  of  the  schoolroom,  she  joins  the  matrons.  If  the 
right  man  does  not  come,  it  is  his  loss,  and  as  a  next  best 
thing  there  is  no  other  life  occupation  for  woman,  in  the  rot- 
less  condition,  that  is  so  happy,  so  rich  in  its  soul  rewards,  so 
ennobling  in  ideals,  so  fruitful  of  good  in  the  world.  In  short, 
she  has  a  good  thing  of  it  whether  the  right  man  knocks  or  not. 
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If  she  goes,  her  pupils  have  been  blest  by  her  temporary 
presence  and  she  also  has  been  blest,  and  if  she  stays,  the  road 
of  life  over  which  she  walks  is  grassy  and,  winter  or  summer, 
there  are  always  primroses  by  the  wayside. 

The  real  problem  for  bread-winning  women  is  how  to  live 
immune  from  dry  rot. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  point  a  lesson  or  shape  a  moral.  I 
am  not  holding  up  one  of  these  teachers  as  a  model  of  virtue 
and  the  other  as  an  example  for  reproof.  I  am  describing 
the  dry  rot,  and  the  dry  rot  is  not  a  state  to  be  accepted  or  re- 
fused. It  is  a  disease  beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  just  as  is 
the  liver  complaint.  The  teacher  with  the  dry  rot  has  my 
sympathy  and  she  ought  to  have  yours.  She  is  not  deliber- 
ately wicked — at  least  not  consciously  so.  She  pulled  the 
wrong  thread  of  life's  tangled  skein  and  teaching  was  not  in 
her  soul's  line. 

But  in  practical  results  the  dry  rot  lepers  are  not  merely 
wicked — they  are  hellish.  Proselyting  is  the  chief  symptom 
of  the  disease.  When  the  young  and  enthusiastic  teacher 
enters  the  school,  it  is  their  delight  to  crowd  around  her  and 
breathe  into  her  face  their  putrid  breath.  They  smile  with 
patronizing  indulgence  when  her  face  lights  up  with  the  soul- 
lift,  and,  with  lying  simper,  tell  her  that  when  they  were  in- 
experienced teachers  they  also  had  those  simple  notions.  She 
sees  them  in  groups  pointing  their  skinny  fingers  in  ridicule  at 
her  little  deeds  of  earnest  effort.  They  draw  her  into  con- 
fidential chats  and  then  belittle  and  ridicule  the  nobility  of 
the  calling,  try  to  induce  her  to  eat  the  Dead  Sea  apples  upon 
which  they  feed.  They  cast  the  sputum  of  their  disease  upon 
the  honor  and  respect  each  must  have  for  her  work  in  order 
that  it  shall  be  artist  and  not  artizan  labor.  Theirs  is  the  spirit 
of  the  abandoned  woman,  who,  knowing  herself  lost,  never- 
theless finds  an  exultation  in  proselyting  virtue's  simplicity 
and  in  dragging  down  other  souls  to  the  level  of  her  own 
misery.  The  dry  rot  teacher  ever  has  this  same  instinct — they 
are  akin,  sisters  in  heart  and  design, — seeking  to  pollute  the 
greensward  of  women's  happiest  work,  to  drag  down  young 
ambition  into  their  own  hopeless  wallows. 
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Such  is  the  curse  of  the  schools. 

There  are  three  parties  affected  by  every  case  of  teachers' 
dry  rot,  the  teacher,  the  pupils,  and  the  profession.  I  have 
spoken  of.  the  teacher.  Of  all  diseases  which  afflict  human 
kind,  I  would  rather,  as  a  parent,  that  the  teacher  of  a  child 
of  mine  should  have  any,  or  indeed,  all  of  them,  in  preference 
to  the  dry  rot. 

Thirty  years  or  so  ago,  I  had  a  dry  rot  teacher.  It  was  a 
bad  case.  That  her  soul  might  perish  was  my  youthful 
prayer.  I  prayed  that  prayer  thirty  years  ago  and  my  heart 
has  irresistibly  and  consistently  prayed  it  ever  since — and  I 
was  reared  carefully  in  a  Christian  home.  You  do  not  approve 
my  prayer,  gentle  reader !  Neither  do  I,  for  that  matter,  and 
that  is  why  my  heart  prays  it,  for  she  withered  that  bud  of 
character  in  my  heart  which  would  stifle  this  wicked  prayer. 
Pity  her  for  her  infirmity?  Let  me  pity  your  dry  rot  teacher, 
or  dry  rot  teachers  as  a  general  principle,  but  as  you  have  the 
milk  of  human  sympathy  give  my  stunted  soul  the  gush  of 
satisfaction  which  it  takes  in  asking  the  eternal  damnation 
of  this  one  woman ! 

I  have  reason  to  believe  my  heart's  prayer  has  been  an- 
swered. She  is  dead  now,  and  something  assures  me  that  she 
is  undergoing  fit  punishment.  Oh,  I  know  my  heart  is  wicked. 
I  am  not  denying  that.  It  was  not  always  wicked  and  that 
is  why  calm  reason  is  not  loath  to  justify  the  wickedness  of 
my  heart,  if  not  upon  grounds  of  justice,  at  least  because  it  is 
necessary  and  ineradicable.  It  is  just  as  ineradicable  as  tho 
she  had  burned  a  scar  into  my  skin  by  a  hot  iron.  Dry  rot 
teachers  thus  leave  scars  upon  the  character  of  growing  chil- 
dren which  never  can  be  outworn  in  this  life,  and  perhaps  not 
in  the  next. 

Dear,  heart-withered,  suffering  leper  of  the  school,  if  you 
must  teach,  and  yet  your  soul  will  not  go  into  the  schoolroom 
with  you,  pray  for  death  and  to  be  a  thing  accursed;  or  else 
buy  a  beauty  potion  and  marry  a  millionaire  whom  you  do 
love,  rear  his  bovine  breed,  and  live  the  life  of  a  sold  cow  amid 
the  luxuries  of  a  palace.  You  will  be  much  happier,  more 
honorable,    and    more    deserving    of    honor.     Your    fellow- 
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teachers  will  be  happier  without  you,  and  hundreds  of  other- 
wise frost-bitten  children's  characters  will  be  saved.  Do 
either. 

The  third  party  affected  by  the  dry  rot  of  the  teacher  is 
the  profession  itself.  Somebody  said  recently  and  said  truly, 
"  There  is  more  poor  teaching  done  today  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  professional  attitude  of  teachers  than  there  is  done  by  ■ 
reason  of  the  ignorance  of  methods."  If  we  had  no  dry  rot 
there  certainly  would  be  no  ignorance  of  methods.  Dry  rot 
is  the  ultimate  and  organic  cause  of  all  diseases  of  schooldom. 
It  is  responsible  for  what  the  risen  generation  has  failed  to  get 
out  of  the  schools,  for  the  existing  robberies  of  the  present 
generation,  and  the  disinheritance  of  the  unborn. 

Nevertheless,  let  me  repeat,  it  is  a  disease,  not  a  state  of  wil- 
ful crime.  It  can  not  be  alleviated  by  force  of  will,  any  easier 
than  Niobe  could  turn  her  tears  to  laughter.  Certain  school 
philosophers  of  philanthropic  intent,  but  of  myopic  perception, 
are  forever  forcing  methods  and  pedagogy  and  psychology, 
and  other  nasty  medicines,  upon  the  dry  rot  teachers,  as  a  cure 
for  poor  teaching.  These  are  merely  irritants,  and  as  well 
might  water  be  prescribed  as  a  cure  for  mad  dogs.  Again 
these  wretched  sick  folk  are  exhorted  to  become  enthusiastic, 
physicked  with  child-study  and  Pestalozzi,  and  urged  to  read 
with  rapture  the  drivel  in  those  feeble-minded  products  known 
as  the  teachers'  journals.  Bah — as  well  might  we  exhort  a 
consumptive  to  stop  his  cough  as  to  induce  enthusiasm  by 
physic.  These  recipes  have  caused  more  epidemics  of  dry  rot, 
as  simple  history  shows,  than  all  other  legitimate  causes  put 
together.  These  professors  of  education  are  quacks  and 
tyros. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  cure  for  true 
teacher's  dry  rot,  except  marriage  or  death — preferably  the 
latter  because  it  is  simple,  more  restful,  and  sure  for  all  con- 
cerned, pupil,  patient,  and  profession. 

I  know  a  remarkable  woman  out  West.  She  has  taught 
over  thirty  years  in  the  school  atmosphere.  She  is  immune. 
In  her  threescore  years  she  stands  as  straight  as  an  arrow  and 
looking  out  from  her  clear  eyes,  the  other  day,  she  told  me  that 
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she  could  not  remember  the  school  day  when  she  was  glad 
three  o'clock  had  come.  In  her  work,  in  a  wretched  quarter 
of  her  city,  she  had  felt  the  glory  of  lifting  thousands  of  little 
children,  born  to  see  only  the  gutters  of  life,  to  behold  the 
rainbows,  and  in  their  useful  lives  she  shall  live  longer  than 
the  school  which  now,  in  grateful  memory,  bears  her  name. 
More  than  that,  as  an  immune  she  has  the  quality  of  radium, 
and  the  teachers  whom  she  drew  around  her  breathed  her  im- 
munity and  lived  her  spirit.  Wherever  they  go,  always  do  we 
know  them  as  women  who  have  been  with  this  remarkable 
woman.  There  is  a  sparkle  in  their  faces,  a  sincerity  in  their 
school  life,  a  satisfaction  with  the  world  about  them,  just  as 
she  has.  There  is  no  forcing  of  virtue  in  all  this.  I  merely 
mention  these  facts  as  interesting  items  concerning  what  an 
immune  can  enjoy  and  accomplish  in  life  for  herself  and  for 
fellow-workers,  and  for  the  children  for  whom  she  is  re- 
sponsible. 

Recently  this  woman  retired  from  the  work  which  has  been 
her  life  and  had  wrought  so  many  happinesses  for  herself 
and  unripe  humanity,  and  went  to  live  by  herself.  I  asked 
her  why  she  had  done  so.  She  looked  straight  out  from  her 
soul  and  said,  "  There  is  no  place  I  would  rather  be  at  this 
moment  than  back  in  my  schoolroom.  I  have  now  full  pos- 
session, I  think,  of  my  mental  faculties,  and  probably  at  pres- 
ent, while  it  would  be  happier  and  better  for  me,  it  would  also 
be  good  for  others,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  faculties  fail. 
Then  this  '  dry  rot '  would  surely  come  upon  me  as  I  have 
so  often  seen  it  come  to  others  in  declining  age.  I  would  be  a 
burden  to  myself  as  well  as  to  the  schools.  I  want  to  die 
with  the  joys,  my  life  has  given,  held  fast  in  my  heart.  I 
have  lived  the  life.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight — and  I  am 
joyous  in  the  memories  of  it — thank  God !  " 

Nor  do  I  tell  this  story  for  purposes  of  a  moral.  The  im- 
munity of  this  woman  was  a  condition,  not  a  virtue  produced 
by  duty.  I  have  a  theory,  not  for  curing  the  present  patients, 
but  for  protecting  the  next  generation  of  teachers.  I  would 
scatter  immunes  thruout  the  country,  one  at  least  among  every 
twenty-five  teachers,  and  expect  each  to  save  the  other  twenty- 
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four.  As  soon  as  any  one  showed  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
the  disease  I  would  have  her  either  decently  married,  or  buried. 
In  some  such  plan  lies  the  only  possibility  of  safety  of  the 
American  school  system,  and  the  educational  prosperity  of  the 
rising  generation.  Such  a  plan,  if  successful,  would  make  a 
desert  bloom  as  gardens  where  children  may  grow  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  women  may  find  work  lawns  where  the  winds 
blow  balmy  and  where  life  has  a  purpose  worth  its  living.  Can 
you — will  you — be  one  of  these  contagious  immunes  in  your 
community  ? 

My  dear  young  friend,  who  are  asking  the  question  whether 
or  not  to  go  into  the  schoolroom,  the  answer  is  with  you,  not 
with  me.  Are  you  by  nature  an  immune?  Have  you  a  pro- 
test against  working  for  a  living?  Can  you  go  into  the  school- 
room with  a  love  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  it,  or  will  you 
forever  be  harking  back?  Can  you  stand,  as  this  remark- 
able woman  has  stood,  unaffected  by  germs  of  disease  about 
you,  deaf  to  the  Banshee  wails  of  the  melancholiacs  who  will 
seek  to  drop  poison  in  your  ear? 

If  you  are  sure  you  are  immune,  come  with  us.  You  will 
find  work  worth  your  doing,  nuts  worth  your  cracking,  souls 
worth  your  nurturing,  and  joys  of  the  heart  that  no  other 
calling  for  women,  save  wife  and  mother,  can  offer.  If 
you  stay  with  us  only  for  a  few  years  your  after-life  will  be 
fuller  and  richer,  your  home  brighter,  your  babes  cheerier. 
But  if  you  feel  that  twist  in  your  neck,  a  questioning  distrust, 
then  flee  from  us  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
schools,  as  from  the  Wrath,  for  it  is  written  : 

"  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend 
one  of  these  little  ones." 

Frederic  Burk 

State  Normal  School 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ill 

THE  SOUTH 

It  is  so  little  the  custom  to  turn  to  the  South  for  an  object 
lesson  in  educational  practise  that  the  mere  suggestion  that  one 
should  do  so  comes  to  one  with  something  of  a  sense  of  shock. 
Yet  it  is  exactly  to  a  southern  state,  and  to  the  rural  portion 
of  an  illiterate  southern  state,  the  western  half  of  North 
Carolina,  that  one  must  turn  if  one  would  find  in  actual  prac- 
tise educational  methods  superior  to  those  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, north.  In  several  ways,  at  least,  has  Western  North 
Carolina  already  touched  educational  ideals. 

First,  she  has  not  allowed  sectarianism  to  become  an  issue. 
Two  churches,  it  is  true,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Episcopal, 
have  their  missions  and  their  schools  planted  thickly  in  cer- 
tain mountain  counties  of  the  state,  yet  the  state  with  unusual 
foresight  and  liberality  works  side  by  side,  hand  in  hand, 
with  these  denominational  schools,  recognizing  their  worth  as 
"  social  settlements  "  for  the  surrounding  country,  and  works 
so  quietly,  so  tactfully,  so  sympathetically,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  clashing,  no  such  thing  as  sectarian  issue.  It 
is  a  curious  experience  for  a  Northerner  to  listen  to  a  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  counseling  his  teachers, 
the  rural  teachers  of  Buncombe  County,  to  make  a  "  Trinity 
of  .  .  .  the  home,  the  church,  the  school  ...  a  high-priestess 
of  the  mother,  a  high-priest  of  the  preacher,  a  high-priest 
of  the  teacher  " ;  and  more  curious  still  to  note  the  precedence 
given — the  home  first,  the  church  next,  the  school  last.  Yet 
this  experience  was  mine,  and  listening,  I  wondered  whether, 
had  we  shown  the  same  breadth  of  economic  and  spiritual 
tolerance  north,  sectarianism  need  ever  have  become  the  live 
issue  it  is  with  us  today. 

Second,  North  Carolina  has  centralized  education,  the  state 
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being  for  all  practical  purposes  autocratic  in  every  educational 
matter.  Decentralization  has  set  in  to  the  extent  of  admit- 
ting local  taxation,  but  otherwise,  education  still  remains  a 
highly  centralized  affair.  Graft  is  thus  minimized,  a  more  uni- 
form curriculum  is  secured,  and  greater  freedom  in  experi- 
mentation is  possible,  for  greater  economy  of  administration 
becomes  a  fact. 

Third,  she  has  in  her  "  graded  school "  not  only  a  unique 
opportunity,  but  an  ever-broadening  possibility.  In  one  build- 
ing, under  one  head,  one  principalship,  one  administration,  she 
can  give  to  the  child  each  grade  of  instruction,  from  the 
primary  thru  the  high,  with  a  certainty  of  perfection  as  to 
continuity  and  correlation  of  service  and  studies,  utterly  unat- 
tainable in  northern  schools,  with  their  distinctive  divisions  of 
grammar  and  high. 

Fourth,  in  rural  schoolhouse  building,  North  Carolina  is 
leading,  architecturally.  No  northern  state  can  show  such 
admirably  designed  rural  schools,  so  ideal  hygienically,  so 
pleasing  in  line  and  refinement,  such  models  of  perfection  in 
every  way,  as  Western  North  Carolina.  One  wonders  how 
such  a  result  was  ever  obtained  in  the  midst  of  the  madly 
on-rushing  current  of  educational  reform  which  consolidates 
districts,  sweeps  away  old  schoolhouses,  replaces  them  with 
new,  all  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye!  For  three  years  public 
rural  schoolhouses  have  been  built  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a 
fraction  a  day,  without  break  or  stop.  That  this  can  be  done, 
and  done  artistically,  with  a  minimum  of  waste  and  no  graft, 
is  possible  only  because  of  the  minute  organization  of  every 
educational  interest,  together  with  the  centralization  of  all 
educational  administration — two  reforms  to  which  North  Car- 
olina is  committed  heart  and  soul.  Surely  the  display  on  the 
part  of  a  state,  ranked  as  illiterate,  of  such  rare  business  sense, 
coupled  with  such  rare  common  sense,  is  indicative  of  a  coming 
leadership  for  that  state,  educationally? 

The  Honorable  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  North  Carolina,  has  had  prepared  sets  of  plans 
for  "  the  building  of  rural  schoolhouses  in  accordance  with 
modern  principles  of  light,  ventilation,  and  sanitation,"  each  set 
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so  cleverly  arranged  that  larger  schoolhouses  can  be  evolved 
from  the  single  schoolhouse  the  moment  the  enlargement  of  a 
district  or  an  increase  in  population  and  attendance  demands 
such  enlargement.  A  feature  of  these  plans  is  that  not  one 
foot  of  building  material  is  wasted  in  the  process  of  recon- 
struction or  evolution.  The  first  set  of  designs  shows  how, 
at  a  minimum  of  cost,  the  one-room  schoolhouse  becomes  the 
two-room  schoolhouse,  the  two-room  schoolhouse  the  four- 
room  schoolhouse,  the  four-room  schoolhouse  the  six-  or  eight- 
room  schoolhouse.  The  second  set  embodies  a  different  scheme, 
dealing  wholly  with  the  evolution  of  the  six-room  schoolhouse 
from  the  three-room  schoolhouse.  Other  sets  involve  still 
other  schemes,  but  thru  each  runs  the  same  admirable  feeling 
for  simplicity  of  line,  color,  and  design. 

Of  equal  interest  with  this  movement  for  the  building  of 
new  schoolhouses  is  that  other  movement  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  districts.  The  growth  of  this  latter  movement  is  clev- 
erly illustrated  thru  the  issuing  of  pamphlets  giving  pictures  of 
schoolhouses  before  and  after  consolidation,  together  with  a 
carefully  elaborated  tabulation  of  the  results  of  such  consolida- 
tion. 

Neither  of  these  two  movements,  one  towards  schoolhouse 
building  and  the  other  towards  consolidation  of  districts,  would 
be  possible  were  it  not  for  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  with  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  an  intelligent,  honest,  and  wise 
use  of  the  "  Loan  Fund,"  a  fund  which  has  for  its  aim,  "  the 
building  and  improvement  of  public  schoolhouses  in  the  most 
needy  districts,  and  the  stimulation,  so  far  as  possible,  of  a  rea- 
sonable consolidation  of  small  districts,  together  with  self-help 
by  local  taxation  and  private  subscription."  Self-help,  in  the 
form  of  local  taxation,  is  sweeping  thru  the  state,  and  the 
private  subscriptions  made  annually  to  educational  purposes 
by  the  churches  and  the  citizens  (among  whom  figure  largely 
the  Jews)  easily  run  into  the  hundred  thousands.  Can  any- 
thing approaching  this  be  shown  in  the  sparsely  settled  rural 
districts  of  a  northern  mountain  state? 

To  be  sure  there  is  still  waste,  even  bad  management  in 
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the  plants  or  in  the  administration  of  some  of  the  smaller 
denominational  colleges,  also  amongst  certain  educational  char- 
ities of  individual  philanthropists.  But  there  is  neither  waste 
nor  bad  management  in  the  four  great  movements  toward 
educational  advance  led  by  the  State,  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Jew.  All  have  one  common 
aim — the  up-lifting  of  the  child  in  the  rural  district,  and  all 
work  together.  I  know  of  nothing  so  spontaneous,  so  admira- 
ble, so  comparable  as  to  its  results  as  this  lesson  in  educational 
practise  offered  the  North  by  the  South. 

It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  note  the  kind  of  work  in 
which  the  Jews  are  engaged.  Working  without  religious  aim, 
the  net  result  of  their  work  is  more  purely  philanthropic  than 
that  of  either  state  or  mission.  It  is  also  distinctive  in  type. 
It  is  the  taking  up  of  the  scattered  ends  of  education,  the  doing 
of  what  others,  from  lack  of  time,  money,  or  inclination,  have 
left  undone.  The  Jews  are  active  in  kindergarten  work,  the 
state  not  undertaking  this ;  in  the  bettering  of  "  mill  schools,"' 
and  by  a  "  mill  school  "  is  meant  not  the  public  school  of  a  mill 
district,  but  the  school  built  and  supported  by  the  mill  owner,  in 
which  are  segregated  the  children  of  the  millhands ;  in  the  in- 
troduction of  all  forms  of  "settlement  work";  in  the  actual 
demonstration  to  agricultural  students  of  the  market  superi- 
ority of  one  crop  over  another  crop,  and  the  surest  and  most 
economical  way  of  producing  such  crops. 

Fifth,  Western  North  Carolina  leads  in  original  and  wise 
experimentation.  Where  else  can  one  find  in  actual  practise 
the  "cottage"  plan  in  schoolhouse  building?  Yet  this  plan, 
so  successful  the  world  over  in  hospital  service,  has  been 
adapted  to  educational  purposes  by  Colonel  Robert  Bingham, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  can  be  seen  today  at  the  Bingham 
School,  Asheville.  This  school,  a  preparatory  school  of  several 
hundred  boys,  under  strict  military  rule,  has  neither  dormi- 
tories, recitation  halls,  nor  study  halls.  It  consists  entirely 
of  a  succession  of  cottages  built  in  squads,  two  two-room 
brick  cottages,  dos-a-dos,  save  for  a  -tutor's  room  and  a  recita- 
tion room  sandwiched  in  between.  Each  cottage  houses  four 
boys,  the  total  being  eight  boys  to  a  tutor.     The  cottages  are 
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substantially  built,  are  one  story  in  height,  and  have  verandas. 
There  is  a  green  or  campus,  and  a  pump,  and  a  single-room 
refectory,  common  to  all. 

Certain  advantages  are  at  once  apparent — a  small  fire-loss, 
for  but  one  cottage  can  be  destroyed  at  a  time ;  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure in  running  expense,  little  service  being  required  and 
no  insurance  being  carried;  a  high  percentage  of  profit,  not 
only  because  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  but  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  initial  cost  of  a  cottage-planned  school,  where  land 
is  cheap,  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  other  and  more  elab- 
orately designed  schools;  the  total  elimination  of  such  un- 
hygienic features  as  dormitory  life,  steam-heat,  poor  ventila- 
tion, crowded  classrooms ;  and  last,  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  certainty  of  securing  for  the  boy,  privacy,  together  with 
something  resembling  home  life. 

The  actual  design  of  the  Bingham  School  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended. Architecturally,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  But 
the  central  thought,  that  of  the  cottage  plan  in  schoolhouse 
building,  is  a  thought  worthy  of  being  studied  and  elaborated 
by  northern  educators;  for  by  means  of  it  two  ideals  are  at- 
tained— a  minimum  of  expense  in  building  and  administra- 
tion, and  a  certain  intimate  relationship  or  companionship  as 
between  pupil  and  master. 

There  is  no  single  instance  that  I  know  of  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Bingham  School  being  a  private  school,  where  the 
state  has  adopted  this  cottage  plan  of  schoolhouse  building;  but 
a  modification  of  the  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  six  "  students' 
cottages  "  at  the  Globe  Academy,  Caldwell  County,  an  insti- 
tution both  private  enterprise  and  public  school.  Here  a  cer- 
tain number  of  students  are  expected  to  occupy  cottages,  board- 
ing themselves.  These  cottages  are  modeled  after  the  two- 
and  three-room  cabins  of  the  mountain  whites,  and  the  life 
led  in  them  is  the  home  life  of  the  farm,  housekeeping  and  all, 
plus  only  the  study. 

But  both  state  and  missions  are  experimenting  with  "  par- 
ents' cottages,"  a  movement  interesting  alike  to  the  student 
of  education  and  the  "  settlement  worker  " ;  because  it  is  a 
movement  toward  the  closer  affiliation  of  the  home  and  the 
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school — by  the  bringing  of  the  parent  to  the  school — an  entirely 
new  departure  in  educational  practise.  At  first  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  idea  were  restrictive  in  scope,  as  if  it  were  only  prac- 
tical for  rural  or  mill  districts,  but  after  one  has  mas- 
tered it,  one  sees  that  it  is  but  the  opening  wedge,  so  to  speak, 
to  an  endless  chain  of  possibilities.  At  Boone,  Watauga 
County,  the  "Appalachian  Training  School,'r  the  only  moun- 
tain normal  school  in  the  state,  has  these  parents'  cottages,  the 
parents  coming  from  a  distance  and  living  in  them  with  their 
sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  entered  as  students  in 
the  training  school.  The  parents,  being  for  the  most  part 
farmers,  their  work  ceases  of  necessity  during  the  winter 
months  and  they  are  thus  left  free  to  migrate;  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  training  school,  tho  nominally  a  normal  school, 
and  an  excellent  normal  school,  too,  is  also  a  primary  and  grade 
school,  the  parents,  tho  they  may  move  with  the  sole  aim  of 
securing  normal  school  training  for  a  given  child,  are  enabled, 
incidentally,  to  offer  intellectual  training  to  all  their  children. 

Another  example  of  parents'  cottages  is  found  in  the  esti- 
mate given  by  the  Bishop  of  Asheville  for  the  total  ultimate 
cost  of  his  Valle  Crucis  industrial  school,  Watauga  County. 
In  this  estimate  the  bishop  sets  aside  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  the 
erection  of  ten  cottages  "  to  be  rented  during  school  term  to 
families."  The  remarkable  work  in  community  up-lift  that 
this  particular  school  is  doing  should  be  more  widely  known 
than  it  is.  Not  only  does  it  take  the  crude  material,  the  moun- 
tain lad  and  lassie,  and  out  of  this  material  fashion  the  citizen 
and  housewife,  holding  the  interests  of  each  so  firmly  in  hand 
that  both  return  again  and  again  to  the  mission;  but  it  also 
demonstrates  to  the  community  at  large  the  practicability  of 
certain  farming  ventures,  for  by  ceaseless  experimentation  it 
has  at  last  found  and  introduced  industries  that  promise  suc- 
cess as  income-producing  factors — a  truly  amazing  result 
when  one  stops  to  consider  that  the  mission  has  to  go  out  of 
the  county  to  reach  a  railroad,  and  out  of  the  state  to  reach  a 
market. 

It  is  just  this  plain  business  sense  displayed  alike  by  State 
and  Church  and  Jew,  in  each  and  every  educational  venture, 
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that  so  amazes  and  impresses  a  Northerner.  If  a  particular 
type  of  school  is  needed,  that  type  of  school  is  created,  quickly 
and  intelligently.  If  an  income-producing  industry  is  a  ne- 
cessity, then  experimentation  looking  to  the  securing  of  that 
end  is  undertaken,  and  undertaken  with  such  sanity  and  patience 
that  ultimate  success  is  a  certainty.  If  it  is  wise  for  state  and 
church  to  work  together,  why  then  state  and  church  work  to- 
gether. It  is  all  as  simple  as  is  the  fact  that  two  and  two  make 
four — yet  as  an  object  lesson  in  educational  practise,  nothing 
could  be  more  valuable,  for  nothing  could  be  more  direct. 

Caroline  Matthews 
Boston,  Mass. 


IV 

THE  TEACHING  OF  MEDICINE 

In  the  records  of  the  beginnings  of  civilization  we  are  car- 
ried back  to  a  time  when  medicine  was  not  yet  a  separate 
study  and  physicians,  as  we  think  of  them,  did  not  exist.  In 
Babylon  and  Egypt  the  sick  were  exposed  in  the  streets  and 
public  places.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  passers-by  to  stop  and 
question  the  patient,  and  any  one  who  had  suffered  from  a 
similar  ailment  then  told  the  sick  one  of  the  remedies  that 
had  led  to  his  own  recovery.  Homer,  doubtless,  refers  to  this 
custom  in  the  Odyssey,  where  he  says  of  Egypt : 

"  Every  man  is  there 
A  good  physician  out  of  Nature's  grace, 
For  all  the  nation  sprung  of  Paeon's  race." 

In  ancient  Greece,  however,  the  practise  of  medicine  seems 
to  have  reached  the  opposite  extreme,  for  here  all  of  the  phy- 
sicians belonged  to  a  single  family,  the  descendants  of  Askle- 
pios.  Elaborate  genealogical  trees  have  been  preserved  which 
show  the  descent  of  the  members  of  this  gild  thru  several 
centuries.  They  established  sanatoria,  in  each  of  which  was 
a  medical  school  where  the  privilege  of  study  was  restricted 
to  the  members  of  this  family.  Their  treatment  consisted  of 
baths,  diet,  and  exercise,  with  an  admixture  of  drugging  and 
treatment  by  suggestion. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  Asklepiadse  was  Hippocrates, 
who  was  born  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  and  is  justly 
called  "  the  father  of  medicine."  His  life  was  not  spent  in  the 
sanatoria,  but  he  practised  in  Athens  and  other  large  cities, 
where  he  gained  fame  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  physician.  His 
writings  have  had  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  practise  of 
medicine  even  to  recent  times.  As  late  as  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  study  of  his  books  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  medical 
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curriculum,  and  every  candidate  for  a  degree  had  to  defend  in 
public  an  aphorism  of  Hippocrates. 

In  Rome,  during  the  classical  period,  most  of  the  more  emi- 
nent physicians  were  Greeks,  some  of  whom  were  renowned  as 
teachers  of  medicine.  The  students  chose  one  man  as  "  pre- 
ceptor "  and  studied  with  him  exclusively.  They  accompanied 
their  preceptor  on  his  visits  to  his  patients  and  received  prac- 
tical instruction  at  the  bedside.  Sometimes,  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  patient,  a  troop  of  thirty  or  more  students  would  thus 
surround  the  learned  physician.  This  custom  inspired  Martial's 
epigram  on  Symmachus,  his  physician :  "  I  was  ill.  You  came, 
forthwith,  to  me  accompanied  by  one  hundred  students.  One 
hundred  icy  hands  were  laid  on  my  body.  Till  then  I  had  no 
fever,  now  I  have." 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  formal  schools  of  medicine  ap- 
peared thruout  Europe.  The  instruction  was  almost  wholly 
theoretical.  The  teachers  read  from  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  and  commented  upon  the  text.  At  long  intervals, 
demonstrations  of  anatomy  were  given,  an  assistant  dissecting 
the  cadaver  in  the  presence  of  a  large  group  of  students,  while 
the  professor  sat  on  a  lofty  seat  and  read,  thus  ex  cathedra, 
Galen's  description  of  the  parts  under  consideration.  Some 
schools  had  botanical  gardens  in  which  plants  used  as  drugs 
were  grown  for  purposes  of  demonstration,  as  well  as  for 
actual  use.  In  the  medical  curriculum  the  practical  exercise  of 
the  art  of  treatment  was  quite  neglected.  The  student  could 
get  this  only  from  the  private  instruction  of  a  practising  phy- 
sician. The  purpose  of  medicine  is,  obviously,  the  actual  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  and  before  the  development  of  preventive 
medicine  this  was  practically  its  only  purpose.  Actual  con- 
tact with  patients  is  as  necessary  to  one  who  would  learn  it 
as  is  work  with  clay  to  one  who  would  learn  sculpture.  Not- 
withstanding this,  thruout  the  ages,  practical  teaching  has 
either  been  wholly  ignored  or  most  inadequately  considered  by 
all  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  and  it  forms  today  their  chief 
problem. 

In  general,  then,  one  may  say  that  until  very  recent  times 
the  schools  offered  the  student  theoretical  lectures,  with  some 
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demonstrations  in  anatomy  and  materia  medica,  and  also  some 
clinical  lectures  delivered  over  the  bed  of  the  patient  to  large 
groups  of  students.    His  practical  training  was  omitted. 

The  last  century  has  witnessed  marvelous  development  in 
the  sciences  that  bear  on  medicine,  and  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  give  the  student  some  training  in  these  subjects.  They 
include  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  pathology,  bacteriology, 
and  the  microscopic  work  in  many  branches.  For  the  proper 
teaching  of  any  of  them,  a  well-equipped  laboratory  is  indis- 
pensable. The  expense  of  laboratory  teaching,  and  the  fact 
that  the  men  in  charge  of  the  schools  were  practising  physicians 
who  lacked  expert  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  have  delayed 
somewhat  the  introduction  of  adequate  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. At  present,  however,  the  schools  are  improving  their 
courses  in  the  scientific  branches  at  a  really  rapid  rate,  and 
the  outlook  for  medical  education  is  brighter  than  ever  before. 

The  influences  that  have  forced  the  American  schools  to 
this  improvement  are  easily  discerned.  In  the  first  place,  there 
have  always  been  schools  where  a  real  interest  in  teaching 
has  led  to  continued  progress.  Their  number  has  been  small, 
but  their  influence  on  the  other  schools  has  been  considerable. 
Secondly,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  was  organized  to  effect  greater  uniformity  in 
teaching  and  to  raise  the  standards  in  every  way.  Any  medi- 
cal school  that  maintains  as  high  a  standard,  both  for  admis- 
sion and  graduation,  as  a  prescribed  minimum  is  eligible  for 
membership.  About  half  of  the  regular  medical  schools  of 
the  country,  including,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  best 
schools,  are  enrolled  in  this  association.  A  close  inspection  of 
the  schools  is  made  frequently,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  drop 
a  school  from  the  rolls  because  of  its  failure  to  maintain  proper 
facilities  for  teaching  or  adequate  standards.  This  body  has 
done  much  for  medical  education  and  its  influence  is  growing. 
A  third  factor  of  importance  is  legislative  enactment  in  the 
different  states.  While  the  laws  have  hardly  influenced  the 
best  schools  they  have  made  it  necessary  for  large  numbers 
of  the  others  to  do  better  work,  and  their  influence  has  been 
very  wholesome.    It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  profession  that  the 
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medical  societies  and  schools  are  chiefly  responsible  for  all 
of  this  legislation.  The  laws,  of  course,  are  not  a  panacea  and 
can  necessarily  have  little  influence  upon  the  moral  tone  of 
physicians,  yet,  by  demanding  a  fair  degree  of  preparation, 
they  do  lead  to  improvement  in  the  quality  of  medical  practise. 
Many  of  the  states  prescribe  a  minimum  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation. Many  others  deal  only  with  the  training  after  matricu- 
lation, but  in  this  group  of  states,  the  association  of  the  col- 
leges keeps  up  the  entrance  requirements.  In  eight  states  and 
one  territory  the  standards  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  have  been  adopted. 

The  requirements  of  this  association  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
as  typical.  It  demands  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  educa- 
tion, in  which  certain  subjects  must  be  included,  notably,  Latin 
and  the  natural  sciences.1  A  school  may  increase  these  re- 
quirements and  many  have  done  so.  Two  demand  a  four-year 
course  in  a  recognized  college ;  one,  three  years  of  the  college 
course ;  and  others,  two  years  or  one  year  of  college.  In  these 
higher  requirements  definite  amounts  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  the  biological  sciences  are  invariably  insisted  upon. 

The  course  in  the  medical  school  is  of  four  years'  duration. 
The  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  has  established, 
as  its  minimum,  four  thousand  hours  of  actual  class-work,  of 
which  more  than  half  is  devoted  to  the  laboratory  and  clinic. 
This  means,  allowing  thirty-two  weeks  to  the  year,  an  average 
of  more  than  five  hours  a  day  spent  in  the  college,  dispensaries, 
and  hospital.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  schools  require  much 
more  than  this  minimal  amount  of  work.  In  addition  to  these 
prescribed  hours,  at  least  as  much  more  time  must  be  spent 
in  study. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  course,  the  work  is  largely 

'The  examinations  for  admission  are  in  the  following  subjects:  A.  Required 
(18  points):  mathematics,  4  points;  English,  4  points;  history,  2  points;  Latin,  4 
points;  science  (taken  from  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology),  4  points.  B. 
Optional  to  12  points  taken  from  language,  science,  history,  etc.  One  point  de- 
mands not  less  than  five  periods  per  week  of  forty-five  minutes  each  for  eighteen 
weeks.  The  examinations  may  not  be  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  institution 
to  which  admission  is  sought,  but  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 
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introductory.  The  subjects  studied  are  physics,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  physiology,  all  laboratory  subjects,  the  good 
schools  giving  much  laboratory  work,  the  poorer  schools  less. 
As  the  requirements  for  admission  are  raised,  physics  and  ele- 
mentary chemistry  will  be  studied  in  the  preparatory  school. 
Biological  chemistry,  however,  will  remain  an  essential  part 
of  the  medical  curriculum,  and  with  better  preliminary  train- 
ing, it  can  be  taken  up  more  extensively  and  thoroly. 

Much  time  is  devoted  to  anatomy.  It  is  taught  by  means  of 
recitations,  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  dissection  of  the 
cadaver.  Some  lectures  are  given  to  the  class  on  general  sub- 
jects, and  in  some  schools  on  comparative  anatomy,  also.  The 
cadaver  is  dissected  very  minutely.  Where  dissection  of  a  part 
is  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  student,  such  as  that  of  the 
internal  ear  or  the  brain,  the  structures  are  demonstrated  to 
small  sections  of  the  class  by  means  of  a  series  of  very  care- 
fully prepared  dissections  and  models.  The  bones  are  studied 
from  the  actual  skeleton.  The  school  has  a  large  collection 
of  bones,  and  when  a  student  wishes  to  study  a  certain  portion 
of  the  skeleton,  he  goes  to  the  "  bone-room  "  and  gets  a  box 
containing  the  bones  of  this  part,  for  instance,  of  the  upper 
extremity,  exactly  as  one  draws  books  from  a  circulating  li- 
brary. He  takes  these  home  and  studies  the  text-books  with 
the  bone  in  his  hand.  An  idea  of  the  amount  of  study  de- 
manded in  anatomy  may  be  gained  from  a  single  example. 
The  collar  bone  is  not  considered  a  hard  bone  to  learn.  There 
are,  however,  more  than  fifty  special  facts  about  it  that  the 
student  must  know.  There  are  some  two  hundred  other  bones 
in  the  body  quite  as  difficult,  and  yet  the  medical  student  thinks 
that  osteology  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  part  of  anatomy.  In  a 
few  schools  the  student  models  the  bones  in  clay  as  a  part  of 
his  study.  The  muscles,  ligaments,  and  the  other  structures 
are  learned  with  the  same  attention  to  detail.  The  micro- 
scopic anatomy  (histology)  is  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Em- 
bryology, also,  receives  more  or  less  attention. 

The  other  great  subject  of  the  first  part  of  the  curriculum 
is  physiology.  This  is  taught  by  means  of  recitations,  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory  experiment.    The  value  of  the 
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course  is  determined  very  largely  by  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  laboratory  work. 

During  the  second  year,  anatomy  and  physiology  are  con- 
tinued, and  perhaps  chemistry,  also.  The  new  subjects  are 
pathology,  bacteriology,  and  pharmacology.  Pathology  in- 
cludes both  the  gross  and  microscopic  appearances  of  diseased 
tissues,  and  the  course  is  given  in  the  laboratory.  Bacteri- 
ology, also,  is  a  laboratory  course.  Pharmacology  may  be 
given  very  superficially  by  means  of  lectures,  or  more  thoroly 
by  using  the  laboratory  and  recitations  in  addition  to  some  lec- 
tures. In  the  laboratory  the  student  handles  the  drugs,  makes 
the  various  official  preparations  from  the  crude  materials,  com- 
pounds prescriptions,  and  studies  the  action  of  drugs  on  ani- 
mals. This  may  be  made  a  very  valuable  course,  but  as  it  is 
given  in  most  of  the  schools  it  is  far  from  ideal. 

During  this  year  a  beginning  is  made  in  the  study  of  the 
"  practise  of  medicine  "  and  of  surgery.  In  these  departments 
the  student  takes  up  the  diseases  in  order,  learning  the  causes, 
lesions,  symptoms,  course,  and  something  of  the  treatment 
of  every  one.  He  is  taught  the  methods  of  examining  a  patient 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  various  facts  thus  elicited.  He 
learns  to  apply  the  surgical  dressings  and  something  of  oper- 
ative technique. 

The  latter  half  of  the  course  deals  with  subjects  immediately 
concerned  in  actual  practise.  During  the  third  year  there  are 
recitations  and  didactic  and  clinical  lectures  in  the  practise  of 
medicine  and  in  surgery.  Clinical  pathology  is  studied  in  the 
laboratory.  This  deals  with  the  laboratory  methods  of  diagno- 
sis and  is  based  upon  physics,  chemistry,  and  bacteriology.  It 
includes  the  study  of  the  blood  and  of  the  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions. The  subject  has  been  developed  only  within  the  rec- 
ollection of  men  now  practising  and  is  of  inestimable  value  in 
diagnosis.  It  is  purely  a  laboratory  subject.  The  study  of 
pharmacology  is  continued  and  rather  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  uses  of  drugs  in  actual  treatment,  and  there  are  remedial 
measures  other  than  drugs  to  be  considered  such  as  diet,  baths, 
massage,  electricity,  and  the  X-ray.  During  this  year  the  stu- 
dent devotes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  such  special  subjects  as 
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the  diseases  of  women,  the  nose  and  throat,  the  eye  and  ear, 
the  skin,  etc.  These  specialties  are  taught  by  means  of  clinical 
lectures  and  section  work  in  the  dispensaries  where  the  special 
forms  of  examination  are  practised  by  the  students. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  course  the  schools  are  gradually  im- 
proving the  character  of  the  teaching  by  bringing  the  students 
more  and  more  into  close  contact  with  patients.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  hospital  is  indispensable.  The  student  should  spend  his 
entire  time  there  as  interne  for  several  weeks  in  the  medical 
wards  and  as  long  in  the  surgical  wards  under  the  close  super- 
vision of  instructors.  He  takes  the  history  of  certain  cases, 
makes  the  physical  examination  and  such  laboratory  examina- 
tions as  may  be  needed.  This,  for  a  single  patient,  may  con- 
sume several  hours.  He  then  makes  a  diagnosis  and  suggests 
treatment.  From  day  to  day  the  course  of  the  disease  is  fol- 
lowed and  the  effects  of  the  treatment  are  noted.  By  observ- 
ing a  few  cases  in  this  careful  way  with  the  advantage  of  the 
criticism  of  an  instructor  at  every  step,  the  student  is  gaining 
an  education  of  the  highest  type.  Both  medicine  and  surgery 
are  taught  in  this  manner.  It  must  be  confest,  however,  that 
very  few  schools  give  this  course.  As  a  substitute  for  it,  stu- 
dents spend  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  the  hospital  wards  for 
a  period  of  a  few  weeks.  They  elicit  the  histories  of  the  cases, 
make  the  physical  examination,  suggest  a  diagnosis  and  the 
treatment.  Time  and  opportunity  are  lacking  to  do  the  labora- 
tory work,  and  the  cases  can  be  followed  only  imperfectly. 
They  also  attend  clinical  lectures  both  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
watch  operations  in  operative  clinics,  and  perform  the  various 
operations  on  the  cadaver  in  the  presence  of  an  instructor. 
The  dispensary,  also,  is  utilized  to  bring  the  student  into  close 
contact  with  patients.  Here  he  meets  with  diseases  of  a  differ- 
ent type  from  those  in  the  hospital  wards.  Obstetrics  is  taught 
by  recitations,  lectures,  manipulation  of  manikins,  and  the 
actual  observation  and  management  of  cases  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  an  instructor.  A  part  of  the  work  in 
this  subject  belongs  to  the  third  year  of  the  course. 

The  present  tendency  in  the  schools  is  to  make  the  work  of 
the  last  year  almost  wholly  practical.    Some  supplementary  lee- 
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tures  on  the  specialties  and  other  subjects  are  given,  and  there 
are  numerous  conferences  on  practise  and  treatment.  A  table 
showing  the  minimum  of  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  is 
appended  in  a  footnote.2 

When  the  student  finishes  this  course  satisfactorily  he  re- 
ceives the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  bachelor's 
degree  is  not  given  in  this  country,  altho  it  is  still  common  in 
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*  Histology 30 

Embryology   30 

Osteology    3° 

Anatomy   190 

Physiology    180 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology 100 

Materia  Medica  40 

Pharmacology    40 

Therapeutics    9° 

Bacteriology     40 

Pathology   100 

Medical     Zoology,      Post-mortem 

Work,  and  Clinical  Microscopy  30 

Physical   Diagnosis    20 

Practise  of  Medicine 180 

Surgery   180 

Obstetrics    100 

Gynecology     SO 

Pediatrics    4° 

Eye  and  Ear   30 

Nose  and  Throat  30 

Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases....  60 

Electro-Therapeutics     20 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases    30 

Dermatology  and  Syphilis 20 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health 30 

Dietetics    30 

Medical  Jurisprudence   30 
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1,750       1,010       1,240       4,000 
Laboratory  or  clinical  hours  may  be  substituted  for  didactic  hours.     No 
college  shall  be  recognized  that  falls  below  this  standard  more  than  20 
per  cent,  in  any  one  branch,  or  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  the  total. 
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England.  Before  the  physician  may  lawfully  practise  his  pro- 
fession, however,  he  must  be  licensed  by  the  state  and  registered 
in  the  county  in  which  he  intends  to  reside.  The  license  is 
issued  only  after  extended  examination  in  practically  all  of 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  special  examining  boards  and  are  held  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  About  half  of  the  states  will,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, recognize  the  license  of  one  or  more  other  states  with- 
out reexamination.  The  state  examining  boards  have  formed 
an  association  that  is  trying  to  unify  the  requirements  for  prac- 
tise and  extend  this  reciprocity  of  licensure.  Notwithstanding 
their  efforts  the  matter  is  still  in  a  chaotic  condition  owing  to 
the  many  points  of  difference  in  the  state  laws. 

Many  universities  are  offering  combined  courses  in  the  col- 
lege and  medical  school  that  lead  to  the  baccalaureate  degree 
in  arts  or  science  after  four  years  of  study,  and  to  the  M.D. 
after  six  years.  This  is  accomplished  by  allowing  the  student 
to  elect  for  his  junior  and  senior  years  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years  in  the  medical  school.  The  scheme  seems  to  work 
quite  well,  but  for  some  reason  the  number  of  students  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it  is  not  as  yet  very  large.  It  is,  however, 
influencing  the  independent  medical  schools  to  form  alliances 
with  a  college  or  university  that  will  make  the  combination  of 
the  courses  possible.  According  to  announcements  already 
published,  there  will  be  in  1910  seventeen  medical  schools 
that  will  require  two  years  of  college  for  admission.  It  is 
probable  that  all  of  the  students  in  these  schools  will  choose 
colleges  that  will  give  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  com- 
bined course.  Ten  of  these  medical  schools  are  in  state  uni- 
versities. 

Many  students,  and  they  come  chiefly  from  the  better  schools, 
are  unwilling  to  begin  practise  as  soon  as  they  graduate,  lest 
they  be  like  the  physicians  of  whom  Montaigne  wrote :  "  They 
make  even  such  a  description  of  our  infirmities  as  doth  a  town 
crier  who  crieth  a  lost  horse  or  dog,  and  describeth  his  hair, 
his  stature,  his  ears,  with  other  marks  and  tokens,  but  bring 
either  unto  him,  he  knows  him  not."  They,  therefore,  strive 
to  perfect  their  preparation  by  spending  one  or  two  years  in  a 
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hospital  as  internes.  These  appointments  are  gained,  for  the 
most  part,  by  competitive  examination.  Often  five  or  even 
ten  times  as  many  men  come  up  for  the  examination  as  can 
possibly  receive  appointments.  If  a  student  fails  in  one  com- 
petition, he  will  try  again  and  again,  and  in  the  end  may  be 
appointed  to  as  good  a  hospital  as  those  that  had  rejected  him; 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  very  many 
instances  he  makes  a  much  better  interne  than  men  who  de- 
feated him  in  previous  examinations.  An  interne  is  given 
board  and  a  room  in  the  hospital,  but  no  salary.  In  most  hos- 
pitals the  work  is  very  arduous,  but  the  advantage  of  follow- 
ing so  many  cases  and  of  acquiring  skill  in  clinical  methods, 
more  than  repays  the  physician  for  his  time  and  labor.  In- 
deed, the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  includes 
in  its  ideal  curriculum,  for  which  it  is  striving,  one  year  spent 
as  hospital  interne.  Of  the  164  students  who  graduated  last 
June  from  two  of  the  medical  schools  in  New  York  140,  or 
85  per  cent.,  have  won  hospital  appointments. 

Consideration  of  the  medical  teaching  of  today  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  word  about  the  "  private  quizzes."  A 
century  ago  when  the  schools  offered  the  student  nothing 
but  lectures,  a  few  clinics,  and  a  degree,  the  students  in  their 
zeal  for  more  thoro  study,  found  men  to  give  them  special 
instruction  outside  the  halls  of  the  college.  Formerly,  even 
the  opportunity  to  dissect  had  to  be  procured  in  this  way.  The 
quiz  masters  drilled  the  students  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
course  as  well.  They  gave  also  practical  instruction  in  dis- 
pensaries and  hospitals  and  allowed  their  students  to  examine 
patients.  In  an  article  on  medical  teaching,  written  as  a  grad- 
uation thes-:s  seventy  years  ago,  this  sentence  occurs :  "  In  this 
class  [a  private  quiz]  were  a  number,  who,  as  I  learned  from 
themselves,  paid  for  the  college  ticket  that  they  might  gradu- 
ate, but  seldom  attended  the  college  lectures;  and  they  paid 
for  and  attended  the  private  course  that  they  might  learn 
anatomy."  It  is  only  within  the  last  decade  that  the  schools 
did  much  to  remove  this  reproach,  which  was  by  no  means 
limited  in  its  application  to  anatomy.  Now,  however,  the 
teaching  in  the  schools  is  much  more  effective  and  the  private 
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quizzes  are  diminishing  in  importance  and  in  numbers.  When 
the  schools  offer  teaching  that  satisfies  the  students,  there  will 
be  no  place  for  the  private  quiz  and  it  will  disappear.  This  goal 
seems  to  be  not  very  distant;  in  fact,  it  perhaps  is  already  in 
sight. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  why  medical  education 
in  this  country  has  lagged  so  far  behind  that  in  Europe. 
The  answer  must  be  sought  in  the  make-up  of  the  schools. 
Formerly  most  of  them  were  what  are  called  "  proprietary 
schools."  A  group  of  men  united  to  get  a  charter  from  a  legis- 
lature to  enable  them  to  confer  degrees,  they  hired  a  building 
for  lectures,  issued  an  announcement,  and,  forthwith,  the  school 
was  under  way.  The  expenses  were  small  and  the  lecturers 
divided  the  fees.  They  profited  in  other  ways  also.  Their 
professorships  gave  them  a  certain  prestige  in  the  community 
and  brought  them  into  contact  with  men  who  would  later 
need  help  with  their  patients.  The  faculty  was  not  always 
made  up  of  men  who  excelled  in  teaching,  and  educational 
problems  often  interested  them  but  little.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
law  one  degree  was  as  good  as  another,  so  these  schools 
were  patronized  by  students  who  preferred  them  for  reasons 
of  economy  or,  perhaps,  because  of  a  lack  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation. Schools  of  this  type  are  now  being  crowded  out. 
Many  of  them  are  affiliating  with  universities,  others  are  seek- 
ing endowments  to  allow  them  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
newer  methods  of  teaching.  A  school  should  not  be  condemned 
merely  because  it  is  a  proprietary  school.  Many  such  have 
won  a  very  high  rank :  for  example,  Rush  Medical  College,  in 
Chicago,  was  an  independent  school  until  1887;  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  New  York,  until  1891. 
The  general  objection  to  this  class  of  school,  however,  re- 
mains unassailable.  Again,  the  professors  have  been  too  often 
chosen  because  of  their  ability  as  practitioners,  or  for  some 
reasons  other  than  their  ability  to  teach  and  their  interest 
in  education.  Their  very  eminence  made  necessary  a  consid- 
erable sacrifice  on  their  part  to  find  time  to  devote  not  only 
to  their  college  teaching  but  to  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
school. 
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In  conclusion,  a  little  must  be  said  of  the  "  sects  "  in  medi- 
cine. More  than  four-fifths  of  the  schools  are,  for  want  of  a 
name,  called  "  regular."  There  are  besides  these,  twenty- 
eight  schools  called  homeopathic,  or  eclectic,  or  physio-medi- 
cal. Most  of  them  are  small  proprietary  schools.  They  form 
nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  country,  but 
only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  medical  students  are  enrolled  with 
them.  The  latest  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  from  which  all  of  the  figures  in  this  paragraph 
are  taken,  gives  the  enrollments  of  medical  students  at  five- 
year  periods  from  1875  to  I9°5-  The  average  of  these  figures 
for  this  whole  period  gives  these  schools  fourteen  per  cent. 
of  the  students — just  twice  their  percentage  in  1905,  the  last 
year  covered  in  the  report.  Some  of  the  schools  of  these  sects 
are  doing  good  work,  but  many  of  them  are  very  small  and 
are  top-heavy  with  teachers.  Thus  in  ten  schools  from  this 
list  (eight  homeopathic,  two  physio-medical)  the  total  num- 
ber of  professors  and  instructors  is  given  as  332,  while  the 
students  in  the  same  schools  are  only  325.  Whether  this  ex- 
cess of  faculty  is  due  to  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
students,  or  to  excess  of  pedagogic  zeal  in  these  communities, 
one  can  not  say. 

William  R.  Williams 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Columbia  University 


THE  SYSTEMATIC  TRAINING  OF  FEELING  AS  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  ISSUE 

Tho  practise  seems  to  pave  the  way  for  theory,  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  definite  theory,  or  scientific  justification  of 
procedure,  makes  practise  easier,  safer,  and  more  systematic- 
ally progressive.  Without  some  theory  of  the  nature  of  our 
emotional  needs,  the  mere  vague  feeling  of  the  necessity  of 
nourishing  them  and  of  developing  this  inherent  capacity  of 
our  mental  life  can  hope  for  neither  universal  appeal,  nor  for 
systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  are  intrusted 
the  tasks  of  the  transmission  of  experience.  Most  of  the  sub- 
jects newly  admitted  to  the  school  curriculum  are  aimed  at 
this  weakness  in  our  materials  and  in  our  guides  for  instruc- 
tion. It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  are  the  subjects  most  poorly 
taught.  They  demand  of  the  teacher  himself  the  sort  of  train- 
ing which  he  not  only  lacks,  but  they  likewise  embody  a  lurk- 
ing educational  purpose  whose  design  he  fails  to  appreciatively 
understand.  Bagley,  who  gives  comparatively  very  little  space, 
in  his  Educative  process,  to  "  Emotional  transmission,"  la- 
ments the  fact  that  the  new  rich  subjects  are  almost  inevitably 
subjected  to  "  formal  and  curriculized  treatment." 

The  teacher,  even  he  who  feels  the  need  of  something  with 
which  to  supplement  his  threadworn  pedagogical  maxims, 
which  in  turn  tell  him  how  merely  to  make  the  pupil  know 
something,  finds  little  comfort  and  no  assurance  that  there  is 
anything  else.  Esthetics,  to  be  sure,  is  a  high-sounding  term, 
but  has  little  application  to  his  daily  task.  Its  complex  prob- 
lems for  him  shall  occupy  the  connoisseur  exclusively,  and  there 
are  no  rudimentary  stages,  no  kinship  to  the  ordinary  emotional 
daily  life  of  his  developing  or  retrograding  school  children. 
This  I  believe  to  be  the  vague  consciousness  of  that  mystery 
beyond  the  task  of  teaching  facts,  when  indeed  even  this  exists, 
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in  the  mind  of  the  average  school  teacher,  or  for  the  average 
college  student  to  whom  are  presented  the  principles  and  the 
problems  of  education.  Whatever  else,  besides  the  instillation 
of  ideas,  you  talk  of  to  them,  is  either  sentimentalism  or  emo- 
tionalism. How  to  make  this  additional  as  yet  undefined  and 
undervalued  function  of  the  educating  process,  definite  enough, 
and  with  sufficient  basis  from  psychologically  sound  principles, 
is  a  task  fraught  with  both  danger  of  ridicule  and  of  igno- 
minious rejection.    Yet  it  is  a  task,  and  a  worthy  one. 

I  have  selected  one  of  the  most  modern  educational  treatises 
as  a  basis  for  the  brief  discussion  which  is  to  follow. 
Home's  Psychological  principles  of  education  is  so  character- 
ized thruout  by  the  inclusion  of  a  constant  emphasis  upon  this 
development  of  the  pupil's  appreciative  faculty,  this  supple- 
ment to  intellectualism  in  education,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  a  running  review  of  the  book,  as  this  will  furnish 
abundant  illustration  of  what,  it  is  hoped,  the  discussion  to 
follow  will  still  further  emphasize. 

It  is  true  that  one  finds  in  educational  books  occasional  strong 
paragraphs  of  hortatory  emphasis,  and  an  occasional  sugges- 
tion also  that  the  method  for  the  transmission  of  experience 
must  differ  essentially  from  the  ordinary  methods  for  the  pres- 
entation of  facts.  Hanus  tells  us  that  the  aim  of  education  must 
be  to  equip  the  student  with  alert  capacities  for  enjoying  both 
his  work  and  his  leisure,  but  we  are  apparently  to  have  no  clue 
as  to  how  this  worthy  aim  is  to  be  attained,  save  in  some  gen- 
eral directions  as  to  the  need  for  certain  new  material  for  the 
curriculum,  and  in  certain  other  requirements  for  fitting  him 
for  successful  and  immediate  participation  in  actual  life  as 
he  enters  it.  Bagley  tells  us  that  the  conscious  development 
of  ideals  in  pupils  is  sound  psychological  doctrine,  and  that 
in  this  process  "  the  emotional  element  is  by  far  the  more 
important  one."  Lacking  this,  ideals  "  have  little  directive 
force  in  conduct  ";  and  further  that  "  the  period  of  adolescence 
represents  the  best  time  for  the  development  of  these  ideals." 

All  the  above  and  much  more  is  true  and  important,  but  it 
remains  equally  true  that  Bagley  nowhere  gives  the  searching 
teacher  any  specific  directions  as  to  how  he  may  actually  go 
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to  work  to  train  this  elusive  and  neglected,  but  all-important, 
element  of  experience.  Indeed,  he  rather  argues  against  such 
a  possibility.  There  is  no  possibility  of  lawful  procedure  here. 
One  finds  on  pages  236-9  certain  suggestions  as  to  the  need  of 
this  reform  in  method,  and  it  is  not  his  purpose  to  write  on 
specific  method.  However,  his  treatment  differs  essentially  in 
principle  from  that  of  Home's,  which  T  wish  now  to 
examine  somewhat  more  fully.  Bagley  has  contended  that 
"  the  media  of  intellectual  transmission  and  the  media  of  emo- 
tional transmission,  stand  upon  different  levels,"  and  that  the 
former  can,  more  or  less,  become  "  scientific  exposition,"  while 
the  latter,  as  I  understand  him,  depends  upon  the  temperament, 
personality,  or  momentary  inspiration  of  the  teacher.  In  other 
words  (again  admitting  the  possibility  of  my  misinterpreta- 
tion), pedagogy  can  scientifically  perfect  methods  for  transmit- 
ting ideas,  but  the  teacher  must  look  for  no  guidance  from 
science  in  his  all-important  task  of  training  the  feelings.  Not 
to  question  here  whether  feelings  must  be  got  and  given 
only  by  divine  intervention,  while  in  the  dealing  with  ideas  we 
as  teachers  can  work  out  our  own  salvation,  we  have  clearly 
an  educational  issue,  clear-cut  and  vital.  Home  is  avow- 
edly of  the  opinion  that  psychological  science  can,  in  our 
dealing  with  this  element  of  experience,  also  bring  light  to  us. 
Part  II  treats  specifically  and  exclusively  of  a  scientific  method 
for  educating  the  feelings ;  but  the  tone  of  this  conviction  so  en- 
tirely pervades  his  whole  discussion  and  it  is  so  important  to 
view  the  problem  in  its  setting,  rather  than  isolatedly,  that  I 
venture  to  suggest  its  full  significance  for  him. 

The  author  seeks  to  contribute  neither  to  pure  psychology 
nor  to  special  methods  of  instruction.  He  does,  however,  base 
his  treatment  of  education  upon  psychology.  Psychology,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  many  psychologists,  is  par  excellence 
the  science  which  already  has  important  contribution  for  one 
who  intelligently  applies  himself  to  the  art  of  educating.  In- 
tellectual, emotional,  moral,  and  spiritual  education  mark  the 
divisions  of  the  book,  physical  education  having  been  treated 
by  the  author  in  his  Philosophy  of  education.  The  prominence 
given  to  the  analysis  of  the  emotional  and  of  the  volitional 
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in  consciousness,  and  the  detailed  treatment  of  emotional  train- 
ing, are  noticeable  features. 

The  much  discust  question  as  to  the  status  of  educational 
study  is  treated  in  the  first  chapter.  The  tone  of  treatment  is 
optimistic.  Education  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  Neither 
precludes  the  other.  Readily  accepting  history  as  a  descriptive 
science,  Home  bases  his  argument  for  the  admission  of  educa- 
tion as  a  science  upon  such  an  analogy.  The  status  of  history 
itself  being  questionable,  such  strict  methodologists  as  Royce 
and  Miinsterberg  would  scarcely  give  assent  to  his  claims. 
The  author,  moreover,  quickly  makes  qualification,  modifying 
his  acceptance  of  the  prevailing  notion  of  science.  "  Univer- 
sal validity  "  as  "  an  inalienable  characteristic  of  science  "  is 
rejected  by  him.  A  relative,  not  an  absolute  pedagogy,  as  an 
educational  ideal,  is  a  normative  science,  constituting  a  "  body 
of  growing  knowledge,  classified  and  verifiable."  Further,  the 
advancement  and  rigor  in  application  of  exact  scientific 
methods,  typified  in  Thorndike's  work  especially,  indicate 
promise  for  the  future.  Frankly  admitting  that  reliable  results 
at  present  are  meager,  and  that  method  must  be  perfected,  and 
limitations  more  strictly  defined,  the  author  makes  his  position 
clear;  and  very  optimistically,  by  suggestively  portraying  his 
inviting  outlook,  proceeds  to  his  definite  task  of  illustrating  the 
principles  psychology  already  has  for  education. 

Psychology,  as  a  contributor  to  educational  science,  classifies 
the  teacher's  knowledge  of  his  field,  consciousness.  Genetic 
psychology  emphasizes  safe  and  desirable  stages  in  mental 
development  to  be  sought  for.  It  further  lends  emphasis  to 
the  teacher's  prime  consideration :  namely,  that  his  should  be 
the  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  growing,  not  the  grown, 
mind.  It,  indeed,  "  rationalizes  experience."  The  application, 
further,  of  the  exact,  or  scientific  method,  to  the  various  mod- 
ern problems  of  educating,  exemplified  chiefly  by  the  writings 
of  Thorndike,  seems  to  the  author  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking,  most  reliable,  and  most  profitable  field  of  investiga- 
tion. Further,  still,  the  psychology  of  esthetics  and  the  psy- 
chology of  religion  are  illuminating  and  suggestive.  The 
reader  wishes  here  that  some  definite  illustrations  were  forth- 
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coming,  but  this  is  avowedly  beyond  the  author's  immediate 
purpose.  His  urgent  advice  that  teachers  consciously  apply 
their  psychological  observations  in  the  school  work,  would  be 
welcomed,  doubtless,  by  teachers  with  a  penchant  for  psycho- 
logical dissection.  It  may,  however,  be  as  unwelcome  to  the 
many  good  teachers  whose  power  depends  upon  their  personal 
magnetism — for  whom  education  is  an  art,  and  an  art  of 
dealing  with  "  individuals,"  not  with  "  psycho-physical  organ- 
isms," to  use  again  the  language  of  Miinsterberg.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  fair  to  say  that  the  author  nowhere,  perhaps,  over- 
emphasizes the  value  of  the  peculiar  contributions  of  his  chosen 
science.  He  rather  looks  for  much  from  the  kindred  human 
sciences  "  for  the  regeneration  of  education." 

In  the  body  of  the  book  we  find  a  series  of  attempts  to  illus- 
trate the  desirability  of  "  this  transformation  of  psychological 
science  into  pedagogical  art,"  and  these  should  be  particularly 
helpful  to  all  teachers.  The  theory  of  Formal  Discipline,  in- 
sistently pursued  thru  the  age?,  tho  "  possessing  some  ad- 
vantages," made  irremediable  mistakes  and  resulted  in  an  "  un- 
economical way  of  fitting  for  life,"  due  to  a  false  psychology. 
This  error  is  being  uprooted  by  such  investigations  as  Thorn- 
dike's  and  others  into  the  "  Relationship  of  mental  traits,"  etc. 
Functional  psychological  interpretations  are  substituted  for 
the  precepts  of  the  old  Faculty  School. 

In  Part  II,  chapters  7-14,  are  enumerated  mistakes  of 
neglect  of  training  in  certain  senses.  Those  show  the  folly, 
psychologically,  of  depending  too  much  on  any  one  avenue 
of  sense  thru  which  to  furnish  sensations  to  pupils.  The  author 
well  voices  the  now  live  issue  of  watchfulness  for  the  sense 
derangements  of  so  many  so-called  recalcitrant  school  chil- 
dren, calling  attention  to  our  over-training  of  auditory,  and 
total  neglect  of  our  fast  degenerating  olfactory  sense,  from 
which  last  kind  of  stimulation  and  development,  much  esthetic 
appreciation  would  accrue.  The  senses  are  taken  up  in  turn. 
Perception  is  intimately  connected  with  coordinate  action. 
Here  is  mutually  helpful  reaction.  Action  is  the  cause  of  per- 
ception, and  perception  marks  the  beginning  of  self-controlled 
action.     The  danger,  further,  must  be  avoided  of  crippling 
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action  by  unduly  protracting  perceptions.  Perception,  further, 
must  come  before  conception ;  hence,  the  psychological  folly  of 
forcing  the  conception  first  upon  pupils.  It  follows,  too,  that 
conscious  training  in  perception,  both  sense  perception  and 
inner  perception,  involves  actual  training  in  conduct.  This 
consideration  leads  the  author  to  advocate  acquainting  the  child 
with  the  mind  world  as  an  "  object  of  conscious  study  " ;  mainly 
for  the  reason  that  the  great  majority  of  pupils  "  will  never 
have  a  chance  in  college  at  social  and  individual  psychology." 
The  "  last  year  or  two  of  the  secondary  school  period  should 
be  particularly  rich  in  such  material — not  formally  presented  in 
a  text,  but  concretely  taught  in  connection  with  all  the  suitable 
courses." 

Apperception,  a  term  overworked  perhaps,  and  of  different 
connotation  by  writers  from  Herbart  to  Wundt,  is  treated 
interestingly,  prudently,  and  suggestively.  Its  relation  to 
interest,  attention,  consciousness  of  power,  and  of  unity,  must 
be  psychologically  understood  by  the  teacher.  The  necessity 
for  "  emotional  congruity,"  for  good  physical  conditions,  for 
knowledge  of  pupils,  and  a  realization  of  the  student's  mental 
capital,  is  emphasized  strongly.  Here,  in  the  appreciation  of 
this  mental  process,  caution  is  offered,  in  lieu  of  our  present- 
day  curriculum.  Cramming,  weary  recitations,  too  long  as- 
signments, too  much  modern  haste  and  tension,  suggest  the 
necessity  of  the  warning  note  from  psychology.  Hence, 
"  apperception  teaches  us  to  know  no  center  of  correlation  ex- 
cept the  child  and  his  experience." 

"  The  poor  estate  of  esthetic  education  indicates  the  disre- 
gard or  ignorance  of  the  psychological  understanding  of  imag- 
ination." The  trade  spirit  is  insinuating  itself  into  all  edu- 
cational effort.  Commercial  and  utilitarian  standards  obscure 
deeper  vital  laws  of  mental  nourishment.  Imagination  is  an 
essential  of  genuine  education,  and  conscious  direction  is  here 
much  needed.  The  distinct  types  are  congenital,  but  "  any 
type  may  be  cultivated  thru  attention  and  practise."  Tho 
we  can't  change,  we  can  train,  and  must  thereby  appeal  to 
all  the  senses.  Due  account  must  be  taken  of  the  necessity  of 
exercising  the  "  motor  side  of  the  nervous  system."    Literature, 
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poetry,  music,  the  sciences,  history,  ancient  languages,  even 
mathematics,  are  replete  with  their  peculiar  symbolism.  More 
"  producing  "  and,  perhaps,  less  "  reproducing  "  powers  are 
needed  in  the  school  child's  life.  Finally  teachers  must  pos- 
sess and  nurture  and  exercise  this  faculty  in  themselves. 

"  We  shall  find  no  power  of  consciousness  wider  in  scope 
than  conception."  It  is  a  higher  power  than  perception;  it  is 
a  method  of  mental  economy;  it  makes  reasoning  possible;  it 
conditions  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  science,  art,  and 
morals;  and  it  fertilizes  the  mind.  Hence,  "  conceptualize  the 
lesson,"  see  that  clear  concepts  produce  vigorous  action,  and 
teach  the  older  pupils  to  generalize  consciously,  and  cultivate 
definition-making  after  presentation.  Finally,  a  wise  plan 
for  the  teacher  is  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  conceptual  knowl- 
edge of  his  classes.  This  prevents  the  unwisdom  of  haste,  as 
well  as  the  unwelcome  method  of  monotonous  repetition. 

Home  ends  with  a  concluding  chapter  on  reasoning, 
noting  the  distinction  between  inductive  and  deductive  proc- 
esses, by  emphasizing  the  unity  of  the  reasoning  process. 
Inductions  are  mental  habits  in  process  of  formation;  deduc- 
tions, in  process  of  application.  The  deductive  was  the  old 
way,  the  inductive  is  nearer  the  ideal  new  way.  Both  are 
necessary.  The  former  utilizes  the  reproductive,  the  latter 
the  acquisitive  powers  of  mind.  The  wide-awake  teacher's 
problem  is  to  adjust  them  properly,  different  school  subjects 
lending  themselves  naturally  to  stress  upon  the  one  or  the 
other  method. 

The  wrong  method  has  been  applied  in  the  past  to  literature 
and  history.  The  possibility  of  varied  applications  from  the 
child's  safe  generalizations,  and  his  "  instinct  of  curiosity," 
make  the  field  for  the  training  of  the  reasoning  process  an 
alluring  one,  and  at  the  same  time  suggest  that  advantages 
would  accrue  to  the  teacher  from  a  study  of  logic. 

In  Part  III,  chapters  15-20,  the  author  says — "  The  revival 
of  learning  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  recognition  of  feel- 
ing, and  the  over-intellectualization  of  the  curriculum  needs  re- 
adjustment to  its  subnormal  emotionalism."  This  is  the  au- 
thor's plea  for  his  discussion  in  Part  III.    Feeling  is,  however, 
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the  darkest  chapter  in  the  history  of  psychology,  subordinated 
wrongly  thru  educational  history,  thus  obscuring  our  insight 
into  problems  of  deepest  erudition.  Obscure  because  they  move 
more  slowly  and  are  more  deep-rooted  in  our  natures;  for  these 
very  reasons  they,  if  possible,  should  be  subjected  to  systematic 
development.  The  delicate  problem  for  the  teacher  is  to  under- 
stand the  natural  rise  of  egoistic  and  altruistic  emotions,  and  as 
delicately  discern  when  and  how  best  to  combine  them  in  order 
to  secure  for  the  child  "  true  perspective  and  real  relationship." 
The  fundamental  and  essential  feelings  must  be  consciously 
aimed  at  by  the  teacher.  The  cultivation  of  love  of  truth,  love 
of  right,  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  is  the  choicest  task 
of  the  educator.  The  necessary  cautions  for  the  teacher  to 
observe  are :  to  avoid  bringing  about  self-consciousness  and 
emotionalism,  to  watch  for  opportune  moments  for  "  rooting 
a  feeling  in  its  first  impression,"  and  acquire  judicious  use  of 
effective  portions  of  curriculum,  and  a  conviction  of  the  de- 
pendence of  healthy  feelings  upon  a  sound  body.  The  author's 
further  description  of  feelings  and  his  classification  of  them, 
with  his  partially  adverse  criticism  of  James,  do  not  seem  ex- 
haustive, either  as  a  resume  of  recent  discussion,  nor  definite  as 
to  the  practicability  of  his  precepts.  His  suggestions,  however, 
for  the  larger  general  aims  are  noble  ones  and  forcibly  exprest. 
Utilize  the  instinct  of  sympathy,  and  bring  about  in  pupils  even 
the  voluntary  performance  of  altruistic  deeds  that  are  sure  to 
generate  genuine  altruistic  feelings,  and,  lastly,  incorporate  in 
the  school  life  "  national  pulsations  "  of  real  humanitarian  feel- 
ing. 

Part  III  ends  with  a  particularly  strong  chapter  on  esthetic 
education.  Here  are  combined  intellectual  discernment  and 
emotional  sensitiveness  in  life's  highest  development.  Modern 
schools  are  sadly  negligent.  Just  as  emotional  training  in  gen- 
eral, so  the  esthetic,  finds  but  a  small  place  in  the  curriculum 
and  is  prominently  absent  from  modern  educational  discus- 
sions. It  must  soon  come  to  the  front  among  educational  is- 
sues. It  is  no  fad  or  frill  in  mental  training.  Its  recreative 
value,  in  enriching  the  leisure  hours  of  life;  its  sociological 
value,  essential  to  complete  adjustment;  its  psychological,  nee- 
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essary  to  complete  development;  and  its  ethical,  enhancing 
moral  intuition ;  all  demand  that  greater  systematic  stress  fall 
here.  To  the  securing  of  this  esthetic  consciousness,  let  the 
teachers  become  esthetic  themselves,  judiciously  utilize  en- 
vironment, enlarge  the  art  element  in  their  curriculums,  im- 
prove art  methods,  foster  such  a  school  spirit,  and  substitute 
for  our  modern  false  sense  of  haste  the  reposeful  strength  of 
art  appreciation. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  function,  the  im- 
portance, the  nature,  and  the  development  of  will.  In  a  broad 
sense,  will  includes  spontaneous,  reflex,  instinctive,  impulsive, 
imitative,  suggested,  habitual,  and  chosen  action.  The  first 
two  only  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  teacher's  influence.  Our 
modern  kindergarten,  however,  is  insufficient,  fashioned  for 
the  obstructed,  but  detrimental  to  the  common  type  of  precipi- 
tate will.  This  latter  applies  to  impulsive  action.  Instincts 
should  be  directed,  not  belittled.  Further,  imitative  action  is 
instinctive,  and  suggested  action  is  at  bottom  impulsive ;  hence, 
the  above  precepts  again  apply.  Like  memory  in  intellection, 
however,  imitation  does  not  constitute  an  educational  ideal, 
while  suggestion,  as  a  method  either  of  control  or  of  imparting 
ideas,  is  risky,  the  hypnotic  as  a  last  resort,  even  in  cases  of 
deficients,  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  As  to  the  ha- 
bitual action,  one  can  not  but  follow  James.  This  the  author 
does  heartily,  adding  some  definite  application.  From  one 
point  of  view,  habit-formation  is  the  whole  of  the  educative 
process.  The  nerve  plasticity  period  and  the  school  age  are 
identical.  The  destiny  of  the  educational  progress  lies  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  institute  right  action  in  childhood,  and 
guidance  in  adolescence.  As  to  chosen  action,  the  author  again 
makes  use  of  James's  classification.  Thinking  is  moral  in 
itself.  This  highest  type  of  action,  momentous,  but  not  of  com- 
paratively frequent  occurrence  in  life,  including  both  self-con- 
trol and  self-expression,  characterizes  the  period  when  the 
youth  can  orderly  subject  all  other  types  with  reference  to  his 
own  individuality.  Besides  incidental  training,  at  this  period 
in  the  high  school,  teachers  trained  in  ethics  and  in  practical 
sociology,  should  offer  elective  courses  in  ethics. 
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Attention  is  the  concluding  topic  under  the  general  part 
dealing  with  action.  Here  again  ancient  and  modern  extremes 
should  be  reconciled.  The  teacher  should  not  exclusively  fol- 
low the  child's  interest,  nor,  in  undue  fashion,  call  unreservedly 
for  effort.  The  highest  endeavor  should  be,  by  using  both 
methods  together,  to  awaken  and  develop  a  profound  ultimate 
interest.  To  do  this  a  teacher  should  plan  specific  attention 
exercises,  and  should  himself  possess  physical  vitality  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  should  "  throw  himself  mentally  and  physically 
into  the  work." 

Finally  in  Part  V,  tho  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
volitional,  are  the  prime  and  comprehensive  phases  of  rounded 
educational  development,  religious  education  is  held  to  be 
the  "  natural  and  logical  conclusion  of  all  education."  It 
is  not  a  thing  apart.  It  is  not  an  "  artificial  graft  into 
human  nature  " ;  "  not  a  safe  passing  of  an  adolescent  crisis." 
If  the  culmination  in  a  religious  consciousness  be  not  attained, 
the  educative  process  ends  with  an  unfinished  product — a  per- 
son, the  inherent  but  neglected  capacities  of  whom  can  not  give 
him  the  "  heart  of  existence."  Hence  the  mutual  influences  of 
home,  school,  and  church  must  lend  and  adapt  themselves  to 
their  separate  allotted  stages  in  this  development.  Church 
methods  are  too  mature  for  some  of  the  stages.  "  It  [the 
church]  needs  also  to  become  adolescent,"  to  train  for  practical 
social  service.  Newly  instituted  college  courses  must  extend 
the  religious  horizon  of  college  men.  But  the  most  ominous 
decadence  is  noted  in  that  of  family  religion.  This  peculiarly 
delicate  and  vital  burden  can  not  be  thrown  upon  the  school, 
nor  upon  the  Sunday  school,  nor  upon  the  pulpit.  As  to  re- 
ligious instruction  per  se  in  the  public  schools,  our  times  de- 
mand not  teachers  of  religion,  but  religious  teachers;  not  so 
much  academic,  but  rather  devotional,  practical  use  of  religion. 
The  academic,  with  the  Bible  as  a  text-book,  is  neither  possible 
under  existing  conditions,  nor  desirable,  since  it  would  necessi- 
tate superficial  treatment  of  form,  and  tend  to  obscure  the 
deeper  truth  that  the  Bible  also,  above  all,  is  "  the  religion  of 
that  individual  race  most  gifted  among  the  races  of  the  world 
in  the  genius  for  religion — universal  in  its  outlook  and  sweep." 
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Its  subject-matter,  however,  tho  the  most  important,  is  the  most 
poorly  taught;  hence,  a  vigorous  revolution  in  method  must 
come  in  home,  church,  Sunday  school,  and  public  school.  "  It 
should  consciously  begin  in  the  home,  be  unconsciously  felt 
in  the  school,  and  come  to  fruition  in  the  church." 

It  has  been  above  suggested  that  Home's  position  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  education  among  the  sciences 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  such  scientists  as  Miinsterberg.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  their  conceptions  of  the  characteristics 
of  science  are  different.  It  should  be  noted  further  that  their 
conceptions  of  the  field,  limitations,  and  purpose  of  psychol- 
ogy itself,  differ  greatly. 

Pure  scientific  psychological  description  of  the  Miinster- 
berg type  does  not  as  yet  presume  to  explain,  in  any  such 
definite  way  as  to  enable  the  scientist  to  dictate  specific  method 
to  the  educator  concerning  the  infinitely  complex  stages  in 
the  learning  process,  nor  in  the  esthetic  attitude,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  as  yet  unconceived  processes  by  the  union  of  which 
character  is  formed  or  the  religious  experience  organically  de- 
veloped. What  we  know  of  these  values  comes  to  us  from 
other  than  psychological  attitudes  toward  these  vital  questions 
of  real  value.  If  Home  accepted  such  a  working  concept 
of  psychology,  the  inconsistency  of  his  attitude  would  be 
apparent.  He,  however,  does  not  accept  it.  His  is  an  appre- 
ciative moral  attitude  primarily,  a  psychological  strictly  only 
when  this  seems  to  be  profitable  for  practise. 

In  vigorous  and  systematic  treatment  and  in  earnestness  of 
purpose,  as  well  as  in  the  striking  new  suggestions  which  one 
accumulates  as  one  reads,  and  which  seem  to  develop  logically 
from  chapter  to  chapter  of  his  treatment,  Home's  book 
will  be  welcomed  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  list 
of  well-planned  treatises  on  principles  of  education.  Among 
the  few  books  of  its  class,  it  will  be  more  immediately  service- 
able, since  it  follows  almost  in  detail  with  applications  the  order 
of  most  psychological  text-books.  It  seems  to  issue  forth  from 
a  born  teacher,  from  principles  of  his  heart  and  his  sane  reli- 
gious, as  well  as  from  his  intellectual,  life.  One  finds  further 
a   hearty   utilization   of    facts   from    all   sources:    from   the 
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classics,  from  experimental  science,  and  from  higher  criticism. 
His  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  also  a  similar 
list  of  connected  problems  for  more  exhaustive  study,  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Adverse  criticism  there  can  be  and  will  be,  of  course,  of 
Professor  Home's  position,  tho  his  treatment  is  seldom  dog- 
matic. Changing  of  curriculums,  revolt  from  custom,  radical 
inclusion  of  new  subject-matter,  however  well  justified,  never 
meets  with  unanimous  approval.  Neither  can  practical  appli- 
cation follow  scientific  assurance  of  wisdom,  however  urgent 
and  natural  it  seems.  However  desirable  it  be  that  teachers 
have  the  intellectual  discernment,  the  emotional  background, 
and  the  religious  consciousness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peculiar 
psychological  penchant  and  training,  so  desirable  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ends  of  the  normative  and  applied  science  of 
education,  as  urged  by  our  author,  the  ideal  for  them  here,  at 
any  rate,  is  placed  high.  Indeed,  the  exhortatory  element  in 
the  book  is  not  one  of  its  least  important  characteristics. 

While  the  stylists  may  criticise  some  paragraphs,  and  the 
strictly  experimental  psychologists  may  think  some  of  the  au- 
thor's assumptions  as  yet  unproven,  and  altho  methodologists 
will  undoubtedly  demur  when  our  author  asks  for  the  admit- 
tance of  education  into  the  exclusive  sisterhood  of  sciences, 
none  I  think  will  question  the  prudence  nor  the  usefulness  of  a 
book  whose  preface  ends,  "  If  this  volume  helps  to  point  the 
way  to  a  science  of  education,  or  to  make  the  task  of  any  fellow 
teacher  somewhat  lighter  and  sweeter,  the  author  has  his  re- 
ward," and  the  tone  of  whose  treatment  is  fairness,  candor, 
openness  of  conviction,  sympathy,  hope,  and  enthusiasm. 

Vastly  important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  marked  attention, 
pointedly  attempted  by  the  above  work,  to  aim,  in  practise,  as 
is  now  also  being  done  in  theory,  a  definite  attack  upon  the 
significant  problem  of  our  emotional  consciousness.  The  sep- 
arate chapters,  or  series  of  chapters,  devoted  to  this,  in  Home's 
book,  Thorndike's  Principles  of  teaching,  Bagley's  Educative 
process  (chapter  18),  and  Betts's  Mind  in  education,  not  to 
mention  others,  clearly  indicate  that  the  training  of  feelings, 
independently  of  their  value  for  intellectual  apprehension  pri- 
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marily,  has  past  already  beyond  the  stage  of  general  exhorta- 
tion. They  furnish  no  clear  directions,  and  yet  are  more  than 
mere  suggestions.  They  are  reflecting  the  philosophic  and  psy- 
chologic spirit  of  the  day.  Wundt's  most  recent  great  psycho- 
logical contribution  is  concerned  with  feeling,  which  theory 
has  been  provocative  of  a  great  amount  of  specific  experimental 
tests.  Titchener,  at  the  World's  Fair  Congress,  points  the  fu- 
ture worker  in  psychology  to  this  rich  uninvestigated  realm. 
The  American  Psychological  Association,  last  December,  in 
Boston,  gave  a  third  of  its  program  to  this  discussion.  Calkins 
seeks  to  broaden  the  concept  of  psychology  so  as  to  include 
without  inconsistency  of  treatment  this  phase  of  a  self. 
Wundt,  it  should  be  recalled,  holds  feeling  to  be  as  funda- 
mental an  element  of  conscious  life  as  sensation.  Judd  (as 
I  understand  from  an  unpublished  speech)  would  deplore  the 
tendency,  made  powerful  by  Spinoza  and  Kant,  and  evident 
in  the  above-cited  discussion,  to  consider  emotion  as  vague  in- 
tellection, or  to  hope  for  it  to  find  its  consummation  in  intel- 
lectual clarity.  It,  indeed,  has  a  definiteness  and  clarity  all 
its  own.  The  last  words  of  two  prominent  metaphysicians, 
Taylor  and  Bradley,  are  that  they  fail  to  find  a  type  of  expe- 
rience which  seems  to  represent  real  life,  if  one  exclude  the 
essentially  affective  (esthetic)  from  the  list  of  ultimate  compo- 
nents, as  Royce  seems  to  them,  for  example,  to  do.  Prag- 
matism, as  I  understand  it,  says,  among  other  things,  "  before 
transcending  experience,  discover  all  its  elements."  Intellectu- 
alism,  which  issues  in  presentationalism  in  psychology,  has 
brought  forward  metaphysical  systems  which  we  can  not  con- 
nect with  life.  Presentational  psychology  is  reflected  in  mod- 
ern one-sided,  industrious,  conscious,  educational  attempts  to 
produce  intellectual  prodigies — and  at  a  tremendous  risk  and 
evident  sacrifice.  Neither  Plato's  intellectual  love  of  God,  nor 
Spinoza's,  seems  to  possess  the  juiciness  for  our  life's  de- 
mands; yet  both  sought  to  supplement  the  felt  inadequacy  of 
our  human  ideational  conquests.  Berkeley,  exhausting  his 
realm  of  presentationism  again,  invented  a  God  to  supply 
his  felt  need  of  supplementing  his  preconceived  limitations  of 
experiences,   forgetting  that,  perhaps,  he  had  overlookt  some- 
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thing  vital  in  experience  itself.  Today  James  is  urging  us  to' 
overlook  the  fruitless  skirmishes,  due  to  the  false  scent  of  the 
German  Romanticists  who  urge  us  to  transcend  experience, 
and  to  take  up,  in  a  more  thoro-going  manner,  the  method  of 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

Still  again,  the  so-called  practical  educators,  Eliot  and 
Hanus,  for  example,  make  no  reference  to,  and  show  us  no 
connection  between,  the  idealistic  or  voluntaristic  systems  of 
philosophy  and  the  ideals  of  education  as  they  see  them.  Nor 
do  they  see,  or  seeing,  fail  to  show  their  readers,  where  educa- 
tion uses  psychological  contributions.  McMurry,  in  his  Course 
of  study  for  the  eight  grades,  outlines  with  appalling  fulness 
material  which  the  poor  teachers  should  digest,  and  digesting, 
should  impart  to  their  pupils  proportionately,  and  with  a 
watchful  eye,  lest  they  waste  effort  in  so  doing.  Perhaps  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  teachers  to  whom  he  appeals  has 
read  or  can  read  and  digest  all  he  suggests,  to  say  nothing 
of  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  inaccessibility  to  sources,  lack 
of  freedom  of  choice,  and  failure  to  appreciate  the  reasons 
underlying  the  suggestions.  Nature  study,  language  training, 
music,  art,  all  the  newcomers  in  the  curriculum,  suggest  that 
feelings  be  recognized  and  nourished  and  consciously  devel- 
oped. If  only  some  safe,  plausible,  and  workable  psychology 
of  feeling  could  find  statement;  if  feeling,  scientifically,  not 
ethically,  could  be  studied  in  such  way  that  here,  as  in  intel- 
lection, science  could  give  some  assurance  and  basis  for  even 
a  provisional  pedagogical  experiment,  the  result  would  be  that 
more  individual  initiative  would  be  found  in  teachers,  the 
standard  for  the  profession  more  systematically  based  on  more 
than  mere  intellectual  attainment,  and  the  profession  itself 
more  inviting  to  the  better  type  of  personality,  who,  students 
of  the  profession's  status  tell  us,  go  into  other  callings,  chiefly 
because  the  chance  for  free  exercise  of  experience  in  its  fulness 
is  elsewhere  the  more  quickly  possible. 

Finally,  the  whole  situation  seems  to  be  this.  Philosophers 
are  driven  to  experience  again  to  see  what  has  there  possibly 
been  overlookt,  or  superficially  treated.  Some  (Taylor  and 
Bradley)  bid  us  formulate  our  ideal  or  real  experience  after 
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the  type  of  the  emotional  or  affective  (esthetic).  Perhaps 
their  psychological  shortcomings,  frankly  admitted  by  one  of 
the  above  writers  at  any  rate,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  leave  one  seeking  the  light,  still  dangerously  near  to  mys- 
ticism (another  frank  admission  of  theirs).  The  other  type 
of  Absolutists,  with  Professor  Royce  as  an  example,  portrays 
for  us  a  sublime  and  magnificent  type ;  but  we  lose  sight  of  the 
individual,  and,  I,  for  one,  can  not  feel  that  I  live  it,  when  I 
go  from  under  its  spell  into  practical  life  again.  Perhaps  prag- 
matism brings  light  to  the  initiated,  and  one  hopes  that  in  their 
thoro-going  analysis  of  "  actuality,"  they  may  take  into  ac- 
count this  mystery  of  the  affective  side  of  our  nature.  If  this 
tendency  is  imminent,  our  discussion  is  pertinent.  It  seems 
worth  stating  that  two  things  are  evident:  the  philosophical 
ultimatum  is  not  forthcoming;  and  none  of  the  wise  men  fur- 
nish the  practical  teacher  of  education  with  a  typical  ideal 
experience,  on  which  to  base  his  generalizations  of  values,  nor 
to  which  to  relate  what  practically  seems  worth  while  in  what 
common  sense  reveals  to  be  good  maxims  to  follow. 

Resorting  to  the  practical  man  for  aid,  we  are  told  to  de- 
velop "  right  feelings."  As  we  definitely  train  the  intellect, 
let  feelings  be  infiltrated  as  a  sort  of  by-product  in  our  educa- 
tional scheming.  Everybody  tells  us,  for  vague  biological, 
psychological  (?),  and  ethical  reasons,  to  roundly  develop 
the  child  or  the  student.  No  one  tells  us  how — except  intel- 
lectually. 

A  forsaken  psychology,  however  indirectly  it  entered  our 
educational  ideal,  brought  this  about.  The  new  psychology,  by 
extending  its  boundaries  perhaps,  can  gradually  add  other 
elements.  The  successful  teacher,  the  born  teacher,  succeeds 
in  spite  of  our  schematized  educational  ideal,  just  as  the  child 
twenty  years  ago  learned  to  read  in  spite  of  his  alphabet,  or  as 
ancient  China  made  some  progress,  and  is  making  more,  in 
spite  of  her  educational  obstacles.  The  successful  teacher, 
somehow  unconsciously,  meets  the  demand  of  life.  His  mag- 
netism, his  transference  of  personal  feeling,  his  personality, 
we  call  it,  suffices  admirably.  But  the  instillation  of  ideas, 
supplemented  by  the  development  of  appreciative  attitude,  in  a 
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nation,  must  be  done  by  a  person  of  average  personality,  or 
below  the  average  it  seems.  Looking  for  instruction,  he  finds 
definite  pedagogical  rules  applicable  to  the  training  of  the  in- 
tellect; and  nothing  but  exhortation  at  best,  if  he  deign  to  read 
even  that,  for  emphasis  on  other  phases  of  experience.  If  he 
be  even  among  the  number  of  ambitious  teachers,  it  is  clear 
where  he  will  direct  his  attack.  The  emotional,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  moral  and  the  religious,  will  suffer,  and  suffer  in- 
creasingly.   Such,  indeed,  is  the  case. 

While  none  of  the  above  educational  treatises  actually  do, 
either  in  exhaustive  treatment  or  in  searching  analysis,  make 
as  adequate  a  training  of  the  feeling  as  of  the  intellect  possible 
as  yet,  they  do,  Home's  book  especially,  unequivocally  demand 
that  it  be  on  a  substantial  parity.  A  decisive  stand  means  some- 
thing. I  have  wisht,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  teachers 
who  have  passed  the  stage  of  merely  accepting  literal  authori- 
tative dictation,  or  moral  persuasion  per  se,  do,  that  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  pedagogy,  as  they  become  related  more  closely, 
should  really  seem,  to  the  average  earnest  intelligence,  not  to 
exclude  from  treatment  some  of  the  most  valued  and  enriching 
elements  of  everyday  life.  "  By  feeling,"  says  Royce  in 
*>»  his  Outlines  of  psychology,  "  we  mean  simply  our  present 
sensitiveness  to  the  values  of  things.  .  .  ."  This  I  consider,  and 
chiefly  from  actual  teaching  experience,  to  be  the  most  vital 
and  fascinating  chapter  either  for  philosophy  or  for  psychol- 
ogy, and  an  absolute  essential  for  education. 

Charles  Hughes  Johnston 
University  of  Michigan 


VI 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  CULTURE  x 

A  distinguished  statesman  has  recently  said  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  must  be 
sought  in  modern  social  and  political  conditions,  rather  than 
in  the  literal  words  of  the  document  itself  or  in  the  records 
of  the  Federalist.  In  like  manner  we  must  look  to  some 
other  source  than  the  dictionary  or  tradition  for  the  modern 
definition  of  education  and  culture. 

An  old  idea  of  culture  that  has  obtained  for  five  hundred 
years  and  more  has  laid  its  chief  emphasis  on  certain  intel- 
lectual accomplishments.  The  possessor  of  these  accomplish- 
ments was  cultured,  and  no  other  person  could  claim  that 
distinction.  Courses  of  study  for  schools  and  choice  of  occu- 
pations for  men  and  women  have  long  been  dominated  by  this 
ancient  conception  of  culture;  and  even  yet  in  schools  and 
colleges  that  offer  several  courses  of  study,  the  course  of 
highest  caste  is  often  judged  to  be  the  course  that  has  the 
smallest  possible  relation  to  modern  life  and  its  varied  activi- 
ties. Within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  however, 
there  has  slowly  grown  the  conviction  that  the  highest  culture 
includes  something  more  than  mere  knowing,  and  that  the 
power  to  do  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  cultured  man.  Presi- 
dent Butler's  definition  of  culture  that  is  likely  to  stand  as  a 
classic  definition  for  many  a  year,  includes :  "  Refined  and 
gentle  manners,  facility  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue,  the  power  and  habit  of  reflection,  capacity  for  growth, 
and  the  power  to  do." 

With  this  definition  in  mind,  let  us  examine  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  manual  training  high  schools  and  trade  schools 

1  Address  made  before  the  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity,  October  12,  1907. 
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to  see  if  these  institutions  furnish  the  material  and  activities 
for  the  attainment  of  culture.  Time  will  not  permit  a  de- 
tailed review  of  all  the  courses  of  study,  but  a  comparative 
examination  of  the  courses  in  fifteen  of  the  leading  manual 
training  high  schools  of  the  United  States  shows  that  the  fol- 
lowing named  subjects  are  mainly  common  to  all :  English,  at 
least  one  foreign  language ;  history  and  civics ;  mathematics ; 
physics  and  chemistry;  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing; 
joinery;  wood-turning  and  pattern-making;  forge  and  foundry 
work;  and  machine-shop  practise.  The  manual  training  exer- 
cises for  the  several  years  have  been  arranged  with  such  variety 
as  to  insure  sustained  interest  and  to  prevent  irksome  repeti- 
tion or  automatic  and  unthinking  reproduction.  It  has  been 
definitely  planned  that  any  process  shall  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  it  ceases  to  compel  the  student  to  think,  that  is,  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  merely  mechanical;  and  this  plan  is  justified 
by  the  consideration  that  a  mechanical  process  ceases  to  be  of 
educational  value  to  a  student  at  the  very  point  where  it  begins 
to  be  of  industrial  value  to  an  apprentice,  since  the  valuable 
product  of  manual  training  is  a  disciplined  mind,  while  the 
valuable  product  of  apprentice  work  is  some  article  of  com- 
merce produced  with  advantage  only  after  endless  repetition 
and  acquired  skill  have  rendered  the  process  mechanical.  Just 
here  lies  the  difference  between  the  manual  training  school  and 
the  trade  school  which  are  so  often  confused. 

In  most  of  the  schools  the  apportionment  and  distribution 
of  manual  training  exercises  is  such  that  muscular  exertion 
stops  short  of  excessive  fatigue,  so  that  intellectual  develop- 
ment may  not  suffer  inhibition.  Recitation  and  shop  work 
alternate  so  that  each  is  a  relief  to  the  other.  Many  principals 
.  and  teachers  of  manual  training  schools  maintain  that  their 
students  accomplish  nearly  as  much  in  academic  work  as  do 
the  students  of  other  schools,  and  their  statements  are  by  no 
means  incredible. 

The  city  boy  is  confined  at  home,  restricted  on  the  street, 
and  necessarily  represt  in  the  ordinary  school  till  he  aches 
to  do  something  with  the  motor  cells  of  his  brain  and  nerves 
acting  thru  his  rapidly  growing  muscles.     Manual  training, 
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far  from  wasting  his  time,  gives  him  a  welcome  relief  from 
the  stillness  and  restraint  of  the  ordinary  classroom.  It  accus- 
toms him  to  think  for  the  sake  of  doing  and  to  do  because  he 
has  thought,  a  mode  of  thinking  and  working  that  is  of  great 
advantage  even  in  the  mastery  of  scholastic  subjects.  Periods 
of  work  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  teacher  are  much 
more  numerous  in  the  manual  training  than  in  the  ordinary 
high  school,  hence  few,  if  any,  periods  remain  for  preparing 
lessons  in  school  hours.  This  full  employment  of  his  time  is 
of  advantage  to  the  student  in  two  ways.  He  works  under 
direction  and  supervision  for  a  large  number  of  hours  per 
day,  and  he  is  compelled  to  acquire  habits  of  independent  study 
at  home,  such  as  he  must  rely  upon  in  higher  institutions  and 
later  in  his  life  work.  On  the  whole,  he  doubtless  works  more 
hours  than  the  purely  academic  student;  but  his  rewards  are 
proportionately  greater,  and  he  rests  by  change  rather  than  by 
idleness.  It  is  quite  reasonable  that  he  should  accomplish  more 
than  his  neighbor  in  the  ordinary  school. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  sawing,  planing,  hammering,  and 
machine  work  a  means  of  attaining  culture?  The  answer  to 
this  question  must  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  done.  Many  a  young  man  has  learned  to  be  a  chronic  loafer 
while  dozing  over  a  text-book  in  Greek  or  ethics ;  while  many 
a  plain  carpenter  or  blacksmith  has  acquired  the  characteristics 
of  real  culture  while  shaping  his  material  to  forms  of  service- 
ableness  and  beauty.  No  study  or  art  is  in  itself  so  refined 
that  a  half-hearted  and  slovenly  pursuit  of  it  can  result  in 
anything  better  than  mental  and  moral  flabbiness;  and  no 
task,  either  of  book-work  or  of  manual  training,  can  yield  its 
highest  return  to  the  student  unless  he  devotes  himself  to  that 
task  for  the  time  as  if  it  were  the  main  business  of  his  life. 
I  might  better  have  said  unless  for  the  time  he  can  realize  that 
that  task  is  the  main  business  of  his  life.  The  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  manual  training  for  disciplinary  purposes  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  spirit  which  the  student  brings  to  his  task  is 
perfectly  obvious  both  while  his  work  is  in  progress  and  in 
the  finished  product.  Deception,  evasion,  and  shuffling  are  im- 
possible in  handiwork.    In  this  respect  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
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that  the  disciplinary  value  of  manual  training  exceeds  that 
of  Latin  or  of  mathematics,  and  to  assert  that  Harvard  Uni- 
versity has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  secondary  education 
by  assigning  credit  for  wood-working,  blacksmithing,  chipping 
and  filing  and  fitting,  and  machine  tool  work  to  candidates  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  course  in  liberal  arts. 

No  more  valuable  precept  was  laid  down  by  the  Committee 
of  Ten  than  that  secondary  school  programs  must  be  made 
primarily  for  those  whose  education  is  not  to  be  pursued  be- 
yond the  secondary  school,  and  that  the  instruction  of  those 
who  are  to  enter  higher  institutions  should  be  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  instruction  of  those  who  elect  to  study  the 
same  subjects  without  the  expectation  of  entering  higher  insti- 
tutions. This  precept  which  has  become  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  in  secondary  education,  together  with  the  liberalizing 
and  unifying  of  college  entrance  requirements,  has  made  it 
possible  for  students  in  manual  training  high  schools  to  pre- 
pare at  once  for  college  and  for  life,  so  that  the  school  now 
serves,  first  of  all,  that  very  large  number  of  boys  who  may  not 
even  finish  the  high  school  course;  second,  the  more  fortunate 
boys  who  may  graduate  from  the  high  school ;  and,  third, 
the  favored  few  who  may  have  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
college  or  the  technical  or  professional  school.  In  the  typical 
manual  training  school  of  the  present,  manual  training  serves 
to  supplement  rather  than  to  supplant  scholastic  or  academic 
training,  and  the  graduate  finds  every  door  of  opportunity 
open  to  him  from  the  liberal  arts  course  of  Columbia,  Harvard, 
or  Yale,  to  ready  employment  at  good  wages  in  the  shop  or 
power  plant.  Moreover,  he  has  learned  the  rudiments  of  many 
trades  and  occupations  and  has  had  an  experience  that  ought 
to  reveal  to  him  his  inclination  and  fitness  for  the  particular 
occupation  in  which  he  can  be  serviceable  and  happy.  In  its 
variety  of  experience  and  breadth  of  opportunity,  the  manual 
training  high  school  seems  to  be  pre-eminently  a  culture  school, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  its  field  of  usefulness 
will  ever  be  diminished  by  reversion  of  popular  favor  to  the 
traditional  classical  or  literary  school.  The  greater  danger 
will  lie  in  the  very  popularity  of  the  technical  side  of  the 
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school,  which  may  tend  to  convert  the  broadly  cultural  courses 
of  the  present  into  narrow  technical  or  trade  courses.  In 
view  of  the  immaturity  of  the  average  beginner  in  the  high 
school  and  his  obvious  inability  to  make  a  wise  selection  of  his 
life  work  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  any  considerable  narrowing 
or  specializing  of  the  high  school  course  in  its  earlier  years 
would  be  deplorable. 

Extreme  advocates  of  industrial  education  will  point  to  the 
continuation  schools  of  Germany  as  an  example  of  the  educa- 
tion that  should  be  provided  for  the  mass  of  graduates  from 
elementary  schools  in  this  country.  Munich  alone  has  highly 
specialized  schools  for  thirty-eight  different  trades  or  occu- 
pations. But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  struggle  for 
mere  existence  is  not  so  keen  in  this  country  as  in  Germany; 
that  choice  of  occupation  is  so  absolutely  free  with  us  that 
the  father's  occupation  seldom  determines  that  of  his  son, 
while  in  Germany  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  for 
the  son  to  be  brought  up  in  his  father's  trade  or  business. 
It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  and  undesirable  that  the  American 
boy  of  fourteen  should  select  a  school  or  a  course  of  study  that 
will  forever  close  to  him  the  avenues  that  lead  to  the  higher 
industrial  and  social  positions.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  generally 
better  for  the  American  boy  of  fourteen  to  have  a  year  or  two 
years  of  general  high  school  work  rather  than  to  begin  imme- 
diately a  special  course  of  study  to  prepare  for  wagon-making, 
bookbinding,  printing,  or  stone-cutting.  Nevertheless,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  students  who 
enter  the  high  school  drop  out  before  the  completion  of  the 
seeond  year,  it  would  seem  very  desirable  to  provide  special 
industrial  courses  for  those  who  discover  early  that  their  school 
training  can  not  extend  beyond  the  high  school.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  special  vocational  studies  for  a  course  com- 
plete in  itself,  would  doubtless  hold  many  in  school  who  now 
drop  out  in  the  first  and  second  years.  Even  from  considera- 
tions of  culture  it  would  seem  obvious  that  a  well-rounded  and 
complete  industrial  course  would  be  of  greater  value  than  a 
fragmentary  and  unfinished  academic  course. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  moderate  amount 
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of  material  prosperity  is  a  pre-requisite  to  advancement  in 
culture  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  society  at  large. 
Starved  and  half-clad  races  of  men  have  never  produced 
leaders  of  civilization.  The  relation  between  industrial  educa- 
tion and  material  prosperity  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
clearest  fashion  by  the  investigations  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education.  The 
committee  investigated  the  cases  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
boys  and  young  men  employed  within  the  state  and  ascer- 
tained the  average  weekly  wages  of  those  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  shops  and  of  those  who  had  been  trained  in 
technical  schools.  The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation: 

Average  wages  per 

week  of  boys  trained 

Age  in  shops  in  technical  schools 

M 

15 
16 
17 

18  7.00  $10.00 

19  8.50  1175 

20  9.50  15.00 

21  '  9.50  16.00 

22  11.50  20.00 

23  11.75  21.00 

24  12.00  23.00 

25  12.75  3100 

If  two  boys  of  average  ability,  whom  we  may  call  A  and  B, 
had  graduated  from  an  elementary  school  twelve  years  ago, 
and  A  had  gone  to  work  at  once,  while  B  had  spent  four  years 
in  a  good  technical  school,  A  would  have  earned  in  his  twelve 
years  of  work  about  $5,122.50,  while  B  would  have  earned 
about  $7,387.50  or  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
his  less  fortunate  classmate.  This  estimate  assumes  that  each 
would  have  had  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  per  year  without  pay. 
A  has  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  wages  for  an  unskilled 
laborer,  while  B,  with  training  and  experience,  is  just  begin- 
ning to  get  a  rapid  advancement  in  wages  that  will  soon  en- 
able him  to  invest  in  a  business  of  his  own.  In  a  few  years 
more  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  employment  for  a  dozen  or 


Average  wages  per 

week  of  boys  trained 

in  shops 

$  4.OO 

4-50 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.50 

9-50 

9-50 

II.50 

n-75 

12.00 

12.75 
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perhaps  a  hundred  men  like  A.     He  can  support  a  family  in 
comfort  and  can  give  his  children  a  good  education. 

President  Roosevelt  well  said  of  industrial  education  in  his 
address  at  the  State  Agricultural  College,  in  Lansing,  Mich., 
on  May  31,  1907:  "The  printer,  the  electrical  worker, 
the  house-painter,  the  foundryman,  should  be  trained  just  as 
carefully  as  the  stenographer  or  the  drug  clerk.  They  should 
be  trained  alike  in  head  and  in  hand.  They  should  get  over 
the  idea  that  to  earn  $12  a  week  and  call  it  '  salary '  is  better 
than  to  earn  $25  a  week  and  call  it  '  wages.'  The  young  man 
who  has  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  refuse  to  enter  the 
crowded  field  of  the  so-called  professions  and  to  take  to  con- 
structive industry,  is  almost  sure  of  an  ample  reward  in  earn- 
ings, in  health,  in  opportunity  to  marry  early,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  home  with  reasonable  freedom  from  worry. 

"  To  train  boys  and  girls  in  merely  literary  accomplishments, 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  industrial,  manual,  and  technical  train- 
ing, tends  to  unfit  them  for  industrial  work;  and  in  real  life 
most  work  is  industrial." 

However  desirable  the  skill  and  earning  power  acquired  thru 
industrial  education  may  be,  we  must  not  forget  that  mere 
money-getting  ability  is  not  the  highest  gain.  Intellectual 
honesty,  self-reliance,  self-respect,  and  self-control  are  far 
more  valuable  than  any  material  acquisitions,  and  some  of  these 
are  a  part  of  the  heritage  lost  amidst  the  artificial  conditions 
of  modern  city  life.  In  the  earlier  days  of  our  national  history 
a  sparsely  distributed  population  was  compelled  to  learn  and 
practise  many  homely  arts.  The  remote  homestead  was  the 
busy  scene  of  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  of  home  cooking, 
now  so  largely  displaced  by  the  corner  grocery,  the  bakery,  and 
the  delicatessen.  It  was  the  place  for  the  manufacturing  on  a 
small  scale  of  boots,  shoes,  straw  hats,  whips,  butter,  cheese, 
soap,  candles,  carts,  sleds,  yokes,  kegs,  barrels,  handles  for 
farm  implements,  carpets,  rugs,  and  clothing,  and  for  the 
mending  of  shoes,  harness,  tools,  and  machines;  and  all  these 
occupations  saved  expenditure  or  added  to  the  family  income. 
In  all  these  activities  the  children  had  a  part,  and  their  work 
was  real  work,  purposeful  and  serviceable.     It  is  hardly  pos- 
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sible  in  a  single  modern  school  to  equal  the  variety  of  these 
occupations,  and  not  at  all  possible  to  reproduce  the  invaluable 
conditions  of  purpose  and  service.  The  best  that  a  modern 
school  can  do  is  to  restore  in  part  the  rich  industrial  inheritance 
of  the  country  boy  of  fifty  years  ago. 

More  and  more,  and  at  an  ever-increasing  rate,  the  population 
has  crowded  into  cities.  At  what  rate  this  movement  has  taken 
place  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  diagram  prepared  from 
data  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau. 
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Vertical  spaces  represent  percentage  of  population  in  cities  of  8,000  or 
more  inhabitants. 

The  War  of  18 12,  the  financial  panic  of  1873,  and  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  disturbance  of  1893,  served  only  to  check  for 
a  little  space  the  rush  of  population  to  the  cities,  and  no  com- 
bination of  causes  has  ever  been  sufficient  to  turn  the  tide  back 
again  toward  the  country.  Along  with  this  urban  trend  of 
population  have  come  housing  in  narrower  quarters,  concen- 
tration of  capital  and  labor  in  great  factories,  minute  division 
of  labor,  and  narrowing  of  individual  experience  so  far  as 
industries  are  concerned. 

"  111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 
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Division  of  labor  and  specialization  in  the  early  stages  of 
civilization  are  marks  of  progress  both  for  the  individual  and 
for  society;  but  carried  to  excess  in  later  stages  of  develop- 
ment they  are  causes  of  inevitable  retrogression  for  the  in- 
dividual. Almost  no  man  at  the  present  time  ever  learns  the 
whole  of  even  one  trade.  One  workman  learns  to  cut  the 
vamp  of  a  shoe ;  another  to  sew  that  vamp  to  the  quarter  which 
still  a  third  workman  has  cut;  but  not  one  of  these  men  knows 
how  to  put  the  shoe  on  a  last  or  to  finish  the  sole  and  heel. 

Narrowing  and  blighting  as  the  modern  division  of  labor  has 
proved  for  the  adult  workman,  its  results  have  been  even  more 
disastrous  for  the  children,  who  have  lost  the  joy  and  the 
growth  springing  from  serviceable  occupations.  The  girl  has 
lost  the  wholesome  tasks  of  the  home  and  the  safe  freedom 
of  the  country  in  exchange  for  the  tortured  piano,  the  theater, 
and  the  novel ;  while  the  boy  has  gained  in  exchange  for  his  lost 
inheritance  of  rugged  and  useful  work  the  chasing  of  ice-carts 
and  fire-engines,  the  building  of  bonfires  in  the  streets  till 
routed  by  the  police,  and  the  prowlings  and  depredations  of 
offensive  and  defensive  city  gangs.  He  is  often  a  nuisance 
in  his  family  and  a  menace  to  society  at  large.  There  is  little 
wonder  that  some  psychologists  have  regarded  the  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  as  an  illustration  of  an  individual  rapidly  re- 
peating the  history  of  the  race,  and  that  the  crowding  and 
repression  of  the  city  have  bred  a  race  of  young  barbarians  and 
Ishmaelites.  What  legitimate  outlet  shall  be  provided  for  the 
pent-up  energies  of  the  growing  city  boy?  We  have  shown 
that  there  is  no  room  for  his  superfluous  strength  in  the  home 
or  on  the  street ;  but  there  yet  remains  one  safe  and  profitable 
employment  for  all  his  abounding  power  in  the  shop,  the 
draughting-room,  the  laboratory  of  the  manual  training,  or 
technical,  or  industrial  school. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  belittle  the  service  of  general 
or  classical  high  schools.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  the  highest 
appreciation  of  their  work,  and  I  believe  that  manual  training 
and  industrial  courses  will  be  strong  and  effective  in  propor- 
tion as  they  retain  the  essentials  of  academic  courses.  My 
belief,  however,  is  that  the  manual  training  or  industrial  high 
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school  affords  the  city  boy  a  peculiar  advantage  for  complete 
development  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  type  of  school, 
and  I  trust  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  shop 
and  the  draughting-room  will  be  as  accessible  as  the  chemical 
or  the  physical  laboratory  to  every  student  in  the  general  high 
school. 

The  movement  for  general  industrial  education  is  upon  us, 
and  it  is  full  of  promise  both  for  real  culture  and  for  material 
prosperity.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  stay  the.  rising  of 
tomorrow's  sun  or  of  the  tides  of  the  sea  as  to  try  to  with- 
stand this  universal  movement  in  education.  What  attitude, 
then,  shall  the  educators  of  the  older  school  assume  toward 
thi^movement  ?  Shall  they  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  educa- 
tional experimenters,  newly  converted  enthusiasts,  and  those 
to  whom  the  utilitarian  aspect  of  industrial  education  makes  its 
strongest  appeal  ?  Or  will  they  share  in  the  direction  of  the 
movement,  participate  in  the  discussions  and  deliberations  that 
are  to  shape  its  future  to  ideal  ends,  and  add  the  wisdom  of 
their  experience  to  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  are  already 
engaged  in  its  promotion? 

Frank  Rollins 

Stuvvf.sant  High  School 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


VII 

EDUCATIONAL  TENDENCIES  IN  STATE 
UNIVERSITIES  » 

In  reflecting  upon  this  subject  I  find  it  to  be  so  large  that  it 
can  not  be  covered  adequately  in  a  brief  address,  and,  therefore, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  formulate  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  more 
important  special  features  of  state  universities,  and  thereafter 
confine  myself  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  is  of  especial 
interest  to  this  association. 

Before  taking  up  the  exceptional  tendencies  of  state  uni- 
versities, it  should  be  recalled  that  when  this  class  of  institution 
was  founded  first  in  the  South  and  later  in  the  Middle  West, 
the  purpose  was  to  provide,  by  state  funds,  universities  for 
exactly  the  work  that  the  private  foundations  of  the  East  were 
performing,  since  funds  from  private  sources  were  not  avail- 
able for  this  work.  Indeed  the  earlier  state  universities,  both 
south  and  west,  were  modeled  as  closely  as  possible  upon  the 
eastern  institutions,  and  the  development  of  the  two  classes  has 
been  in  a  large  measure  parallel.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that 
the  private  and  state  universities  are  very  much  more  alike 
than  they  are  unlike.  Indeed,  the  great  purposes  of  each  are 
to  give  a  liberal  college  education  to  the  youth  of  the  country, 
to  give  professional  training  for  various  avocations,  to  give 
advanced  work  to  those  expecting  to  become  scholars,  and  to 
increase  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  In  all  these  funda- 
mental lines  of  endeavor  there  is  no  substantial  difference 
between  the  private  foundation  and  the  state  university.  As 
compared  with  their  likenesses,  their  differences  are  subordi- 
nate. Still  in  recent  years  there  have  appeared  in  state  insti- 
tutions certain  tendencies  which  differentiate  them  to  some  ex- 
tent from  private  foundations. 

1  An  address  given  before  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  at  the 
quarter-centennial  meeting,  in  Boston,  November  6,  1907. 
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Some  time  ago  I  asked  a  professor,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  at  a  state  university  and  since  that  time  has  been 
in  one  of  the  largest  eastern  institutions,  the  most  character- 
istic difference  between  them.  I  explained  that  I  meant  as  to 
spirit,  not  as  to  size,  prestige,  or  income.  The  answer  was  that 
the  public  university  feels  a  special  obligation  toward  the  state 
which  supports  it,  whereas  the  private  foundation  feels  no 
exceptional  obligation  to  the  commonwealth  in  which  it  is 
located.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  statement  gives  the  chief 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  institutions. 

The*^tate  university  does  feel  a  special  obligation  to  the 
commonwealth  in  which  it  is  situated.  Indeed,  it  recognizes 
this  obligation  as  its  first  duty.  By  all  known  methods  it  dis- 
seminates information  discovered  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  people  of  the  state.  The  state  university  feels  bound 
to  become  the  scientific  adviser  of  the  state.  It  feels  bound 
to  investigate  those  questions  which  concern  the  interests  of 
the  state.  If  a  potato-producing  state,  it  studies  the  diseases 
of  potatoes;  it  inquires  into  the  conditions  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  state,  both  animal  and  human,  and  devises  laws  for  its 
elimination;  it  values  the  public  utilities  for  the  state  officers; 
it  advises  the  legislative  committees  in  problems  of  political 
science;  it  develops  courses  for  training  teachers  for  the  sec- 
ondary schools ;  it  provides  for  professional  training  from  agri- 
culture to  household  science.  Its  field  of  investigation  covers 
all  of  the  practical  problems  of  the  state — agricultural,  indus- 
trial, political,  social,  and  moral.  In  short,  the  university  aims 
to  become  the  instrument  of  the  state  in  its  upbuilding — mate- 
rial, intellectual,  and  spiritual.  Beginning  with  the  same  aims 
as  private  foundations,  such  has  gradually  become  the  special 
purpose  of  the  state  university,  a  purpose  which  is  more  nearly 
realized  in  the  highly  developed  institutions  than  in  those  less 
advanced. 

But  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  state,  the  university  lends 
a  hand  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  for  other  states  and 
nations.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  a  discovery  that  its  benefits 
are  not  confined  by  the  boundaries  of  a  state.  If  the  work  of 
Professor   Babcock   for  the  dairy   interests   of   Wisconsin   is 
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worth  a  million  dollars  a  year,  it  is  worth  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum  to  the  other  states  of  the  union,  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  world. 

But  the  investigators  in  the  state  universities  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  problems  of  the  state.  While  they  are  in  the  fore- 
ground, while  they  must  be  dealt  with,  the  men  in  the  pro- 
fessorial chairs  are  free  to  take  up  any  problem  that  appeals 
to  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  it  is  an  advantage  rather 
than  a  disadvantage  for  a  university  to  feel  deeply  local  duties 
and  responsibilities.  In  proportion  to  the  resources,  I  be- 
lieve larger  results  for  the  world  will  be  obtained  by  that 
institution  which  recognizes  local  responsibility  than  by  the 
institution  which  feels  no  special  obligation  to  the  community 
in  which  it  happens  to  be  located,  and  has  simply  before  it  as 
its  ideals,  pure  culture,  pure  learning,  pure  science,  with  little 
or  subordinate  thought  of  immediate  service.  In  short,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  ideal  of  the  state  university  will  prove 
to  be  a  great  benefaction  to  the  nation. 

In  dwelling  upon  a  distinction  between  the  private  and  public 
university,  I  fully  appreciate  that  there  is  danger  of  over- 
emphasis, and  that  the  difference  sharply  pointed  out  exists 
in  varying  degrees  in  different  cases. 

Also,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  inestimable  service  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world  which  the  private  foundations  of  the  country  have  per- 
formed, and  will  continue  to  perform  in  the  future.  It  is, 
indeed,  fortunate  that  this  nation  has  the  advantage  of  great 
private  universities,  the  type  dominant  in  Britain,  and  of  great 
state  universities,  the  type  dominant  in  Germany. 

The  distinction  above  given  between  the  state  and  private  uni- 
versities I  believe  to  be  more  characteristic  than  the  one  which 
President  Hadley  and  Professor  Lowell  suggest — that  the  great 
private  foundation  is  a  national,  and  the  large  state  university  a 
local  institution.  Apparently  the  idea  that  the  state  university 
is  a  local  institution  has  to  some  extent  as  its  basis  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  state  name,  such  as  Michigan,  California,  Illinois, 
Minnesota.  But  the  universities  of  Germany — Berlin,  Leipzig, 
and  Bonn — have  names  still  more  localized — not  the  names  of 
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great  commonwealths,  but  those  of  cities.  And  yet  this  fact 
has  not  prevented  the  universities  of  Germany  from  becoming 
international. 

Indeed,  the  argument  which  Professor  Lowell  makes,  based 
upon  attendance,  seems  to  me  to  fall  short  of  sustaining  his 
position.  According  to  statistics  recently  published  by  Reg- 
istrar Tombo,  of  Columbia,  in  Michigan,  the  only  state  uni- 
versity which  for  any  considerable  period  has  been  of  sufficient 
size  and  influence  to  have  the  advantage  of  age,  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  students  come  from  outside  the  state;  whereas  at 
Pennsylvania  only  thirty-one  per  cent,  come  from  outside  the 
state ;  at  Columbia,  only  thirty-six  per  cent. ;  and  at  Harvard, 
forty-seven,  or  only  two  per  cent,  more  than  at  Michigan. 

In  other  state  universities  than  Michigan  the  proportions  of 
students  from  outside  their  states  are  smaller,  but  it  is  scarcely 
a  score  of  years  since  any  of  these  institutions  have  attempted 
to  maintain  graduate  and  professional  schools  of  the  highest 
grade. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  until  very  recently  few  state 
universities  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  attract  students 
from  outside  their  states  in  large  numbers.  Those  state  insti- 
tutions which  are  young  and  small  are  essentially  local,  pre- 
cisely as  are  many  scores  of  small  private  colleges.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  catalogs  of  recent  years  shows  that  in  several 
strong  state  universities  the  percentages  of  students  from  other 
states  and  the  numbers  in  the  graduate  schools  are  rapidly 
increasing. 

Already  a  large  number  of  state  universities  have  an  im- 
portant clientele  from  many  of  the  states  of  the  union  and  a 
considerable  group  of  students  from  foreign  countries,  espe- 
cially Canada,  Mexico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  Philippines, 
and  Japan  ;  and  these  groups  are  becoming  larger  every  year. 

Also  in  considering  the  matter  of  the  clientele  of  universities 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Tombo,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  state  universities  non-resident 
students  are  charged  higher  fees  than  resident  students,  as 
many  students  as  possible  claim  residence  in  the  state  where 
the  institution  is  located.     Indeed,  in  some  state  universities, 
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after  the  first  year,  such  residence  is  acknowledged  without 
reference  to  the  real  home  of  the  student. 

This  point  is  of  considerable  quantitative  importance,  and  in 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  California,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin  require  a  larger  additional  fee  from  non-resi- 
dent students  than  Michigan. 

In  considering  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  more 
than  a  local  university,  of  equal  importance  to  the  places  from 
which  the  students  come  are  the  places  to  which  they  go.  Al- 
ready the  graduates  of  the  older  and  stronger  state  univer- 
sities are  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  all 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  they  are  taking  their  part 
in  the  world's  work,  in  such  numbers  as  to  maintain  vigorous 
alumni  associations.  For  the  private  foundations  it  is  well 
known  that  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  their  non-resident 
attendance  is  the  influence  of  their  alumni.  The  same  influ- 
ence is  now  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  case  of  the  state  uni- 
versity. There  is  action  and  reaction  between  the  widely  dis- 
persed alumni  and  non-resident  attendance,  both  enlarging  the 
influence  of  the  state  universities.  It  will  be  some  years  before 
this  interaction  will  produce  its  full  effect  upon  non-resident 
attendance  in  state  universities. 

Finally  the  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  of  students  outside  of  the  state  in  which 
an  institution  is  located,  or  amount  of  high-grade  instruction 
and  investigation  which  it  furnishes,  is  the  truer  criterion  under 
which  to  determine  whether  a  university  is  local  or  national, 
for,  after  all,  the  states  constitute  the  nation.  But  this  even- 
ing time  does  not  permit  the  discussion  of  this  question,  and 
I  must  be  content  to  express  my  conviction  that  in  proportion 
as  the  state  universities  have  become  strong  in  men  and  mate- 
rial resources,  they  have  become  national  institutions.  It  may 
be  possible  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  hence  to  tell  whether 
the  private  or  the  public  foundation  will  in  the  long  run  per- 
form the  greater  national  service.  For  my  own  part,  I  hope 
and  believe  the  race  will  be  strong  and  close.  If  this  be  so, 
each  will  do  more  for  the  country  than  if  the  other  were  out- 
classed. 
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While  I  would  be  glad  to  consider  several  other  features 
of  state  universities,  the  time  limit  set  for  this  address  demands 
that  I  hereafter  confine  my  attention  to  that  aspect  of  the  state 
universities  in  which  this  organization  is  especially  in- 
terested— coeducation. 

In  preparing  the  following  statement  I  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  many  letters  giving  the  views  of  the  state  uni- 
versity presidents. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  coeducation  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  in  the  older  state  universities  of  the  middle 
west  coeducation  began,  not  in  consequence  of  a  theoretical 
belief  in  it  upon  the  part  of  the  officials  of  those  institutions, 
but  in  spite  of  such  belief. 

In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  some  other  state  universities, 
coeducation  gained  foothold  only  gradually  and  in  conse- 
quence of  popular  pressure  for  as  good  educational  opportu- 
nities for  the  women  as  for  the  men.  Illustrative  of  this  sit- 
uation, in  Wisconsin  it  is  to  be  said  that  at  the  outset  the 
women  were  admitted  only  to  a  normal  department  and  their 
classwork  was  entirely  separate.  Finally,  because  of  pressure 
for  a  broader  range  of  studies  and  lack  of  funds  to  obtain 
a  larger  instructional  force,  President  Chadbourne  concluded, 
it  is  said  with  much  reluctance,  to  allow  the  young  men  and 
women  to  recite  together  in  the  subject  in  which  he  himself 
gave  instruction — botany.  No  startling  results  followed,  and 
this  became  the  entering  wedge  which  finally  led,  in  Wisconsin, 
to  equal  opportunities  in  the  state  university  for  the  women 
and  the  men.     Similar  events  occurred  in  other  institutions. 

The  reasons  which  led  to  coeducation  were  then  purely  eco- 
nomic. The  western  states  in  these  early  days  were  too  poor 
to  support  two  high-grade  educational  institutions.  Yet  the 
justice  was  recognized  of  the  women's  demand  that  they  have 
equal  opportunity  with  the  men.  There  was  no  way  to  afford 
such  opportunity  but  to  adopt  coeducation,  and  this  was  the 
solution  which  was  gradually  forced  upon  the  older  state  uni- 
versities of  the  middle  west. 

The  solution  was  reached  with  much  hesitancy.  Imaginary 
difficulties  and  evils  were  feared.    Of  these,  according  to  Presi- 
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dent  Angell,  the  chief  were,  "  first,  the  fear  of  people  generally 
that  women  could  not  carry  the  studies  of  men  and  that  they 
could  not  endure  the  physical  strain  of  college  work;  and, 
second,  most  of  the  male  students  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  professors  did  not  desire  that  women  should  be 
received." 

Also,  it  was  feared  that  the  intellectual  standards  of  the 
institutions  would  deteriorate  if  women  were  admitted.  In- 
deed, in  Boston,  during  the  past  summer,  I  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion by  prominent  educational  men  whether  coeducation  had 
not  prevented  state  universities  from  keeping  up  intellectual 
standards,  and  notwithstanding  my  denial,  which  has  since 
been  sustained  by  a  score  of  letters  from  state  university 
presidents,  it  was  still  held  that  a  deterioration  of  intellectual 
standards  in  coeducational  institutions  could  hardly  be  avoided. 
To  these  objections  must  unquestionably  be  added  that  in  the 
minds  of  many  there  was  doubt  in  reference  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  proprieties  if  coeducation  were  adopted. 

It  is  needless  to  say  before  this  audience  that  none  of  the 
evils  and  few  of  the  difficulties  which  were  suggested  against 
coeducation  in  advance  of  its  trial,  have  been  confirmed  by 
experience.  The  moral  standards  of  young  women  and  men 
have  not  deteriorated  in  coeducational  institutions.  In  them 
the  educational  standards  have  steadily  risen  in  the  West,  ex- 
actly as  they  have  in  the  East;  indeed,  more  rapidly,  for  many 
years  ago  the  best  western  institutions  were  far  behind  the 
best  eastern  colleges  in  their  standards,  whereas  at  the  present 
time  we  would  not  be  ready  to  make  this  admission. 

While  all  of  the  state  university  presidents,  from  whom 
I  have  had  communications,  hold  the  view  exprest  as  to 
undergraduate  work,  there  are  certain  exceptions  and  reserva- 
tions with  reference  to  graduate  work.  The  president  of  one 
large  state  university  says  that  the  presence  of  women  does  tend 
to  lower  the  standard  of  graduate  work,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  women  do  not  incline  to  research.  While  I  should  hesitate 
to  assent  to  this  statement,  it  does  appear  to  be  a  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  women  who  are  willing  to  work  at  the  same 
subject  six  hours  a  day  for  three  hundred  days  in  the  year 
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is  much  smaller  than  among  the  men.  But  this  quality  is  essen- 
tial for  success  in  research.  Thus  while  the  intellectual 
success  of  the  women  in  undergraduate  work  is  unquestioned, 
there  is  still  question  on  the  part  of  some  as  to  the  rank  they 
are  to  take  in  the  graduate  school  and  in  creative  work. 

In  the  early  days  of  coeducation  the  only  real  difficulty  which 
appeared  was  that  mentioned  hy  President  Angell — the  women 
were  not  welcome  to  the  students  and  professors.  By  the  men 
the  women  were  regarded  as  interlopers,  and  in  some  institu- 
tions they  were  ostracized.  In  one,  at  least,  this  condition  of 
affairs  has  continued,  to  some  extent,  to  the  present  time,  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  disappeared  in  all  other  state  universities. 
In  them  normal  fraternal  relations  obtain  between  the  men 
and  women.  The  presence  of  the  women  in  the  classrooms  and 
on  the  campus  is  regarded  as  perfectly  natural. 

Thus  in  the  early  stage  of  the  development  of  coeducation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  objection  of  the  men  themselves, 
there  was  practically  no  coeducational  problem.  The  women 
were  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  men,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
few  women  made  scarcely  more  disturbance  in  the  work  of  the 
professors  than  the  appearance  in  recent  years  of  a  considerable 
group  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos. 

The  immediate  success  of  coeducation  in  the  older  of  the 
state  universities  of  the  Middle  West  led  to  its  establishment  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  the  newer  state  universities,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  all  of  the  state  institutions  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  exception 
of  Louisiana,  are  coeducational.  The  movement  for  coeduca- 
tion among  the  state  universities  which  won  in  the  North  and 
far  West  did  not  fully  win  in  the  South,  nor  has  it  up  to  the 
present  time ;  for  of  the  southern  state  universities  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  only  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Car- 
olina, Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia  are  coeducational.  But 
so  dominant  was  the  coeducational  sentiment  in  the  North  and 
West  that  the  great  private  foundations  of  Chicago  and  Stan- 
ford were  originally  established  upon  a  coeducational  basis, 
as  were  also  the  great  majority  of  the  private  institutions  estab- 
lished   in    recent   years.      Indeed,    the    coeducational    impulse 
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was  so  powerful  that  many  private  colleges,  originally  for  men 
alone,  became  coeducational. 

The  educational  opportunities  of  the  stronger  universities 
of  the  West  have  been  eagerly  seized  by  the  young  women, 
and,  according  to  reports  furnished  for  1906-7,  the  numbers 
of  women  and  men  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  or  literature, 
arts,  and  sciences,  of  several  state  universities,,  were  as  follows : 

University  No.  of  women  No.  of  men 

California    987  582 

Illinois   420  475 

Indiana    654  912 

Iowa   497  473 

Kansas  393  382 

Michigan     699  992 

Minnesota  879  465 

Missouri    396  404 

Nebraska     725  314 

Ohio 292  324 

Texas     448  369 

Washington    487  209 

Wisconsin  838  1008 

If  other  colleges  than  those  of  liberal  arts  were  to  be  in- 
cluded, the  women  would  be  greatly  outnumbered  in  all  cases; 
in  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  2.6  to  one. 

But  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  for  the  state  universities 
mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  women  outnumbered  the  men  in 
seven  out  of  the  thirteen,  and  that  in  three  institutions  they 
are  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  the  men.  For  the  thirteen 
universities  the  women  constitute  52.7  per  cent,  of  the  students 
of  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  The  maximum  and  minimum 
numbers  of  women  for  these  institutions  are  69.9  per  cent,  for 
Washington  and  41.3  per  cent,  for  Michigan.  In  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  of  Cornell,  a  semi-state  university,  there  are 
305  women  and  443  men :  thus  the  percentage  of  women  is 
40.8. 

The  total  number  of  women  in  all  state  universities  for  the 
year  1904,  according  to  the  tables  in  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  10,620,  and  the  total 
number  of  women  attending  all  coeducational  colleges,  and 
technical  schools,  in  the  United  States  was  45,692 ;  whereas 
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the  total  number  of  women  in  women's  colleges  was  only 
27,233.  Of  this  number,  however,  only  6,841  are  in  class  A, 
of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

These  figures  show  that  coeducation  is  not  exclusively  or 
even  chiefly  a  state  university  characteristic;  for  there  are 
more  than  three  times  as  many  women  in  private  as  in  public 
coeducational  institutions,  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
latter  class  leaving  to  others  possessing  fuller  information  to 
consider  how  nearly  parallel  the  coeducational  problems  of 
the  private  foundations  are  to  those  of  the  public  institutions. 

It  is  clear  from  the  figures  given,  if  the  opportunities  for 
higher  education  are  to  be  open  to  anything  like  the  number 
of  women  who  are  asking  them,  that,  wholly  irrespective 
of  theory,  coeducation  must  be  maintained;  or,  if  abandoned, 
provision  must  be  made  for  a  large  number  of  first-class 
women's  colleges.  This  would  involve  the  expenditure  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  buildings  and  equipment,  and  re- 
quire many  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  for  endowment. 

With  the  very  rapid  increase  of  women  in  the  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  of  state  universities,  and,  indeed,  their  dominance 
in  several,  there  undoubtedly  have  arisen  educational  problems 
which  were  never  suggested  by  those  who  originally  opposed 
coeducation.  In  the  early  days  of  coeducation  the  young 
women  in  the  state  universities  were,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, earnest  students  who  went  to  college  with  the  determined 
purpose  of  utilizing  to  the  best  advantage  the  facilities  offered. 
Indeed,  the  only  point  of  criticism  in  the  early  days  was  the 
too  great  conscientiousness  of  the  young  women.  They  felt 
that  they  ought  not  only  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportu- 
nities, but  that  the  burden  rested  upon  them  to  prove  that  they 
were  the  intellectual  equals  of  the  young  men.  They  felt  that 
their  records  must  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  the  opposite  sex. 
And  from  the  outset  the  average  scholastic  record  of  the 
young  women  in  the  state  universities  has  been  higher  than 
the  average  of  that  of  the  young  men.  Because  of  their  close 
adherence  to  the  work  assigned  under  the  feeling  that  they 
must  make  good  records,  some  members  of  the  faculties  be- 
lieve that  the  women  upon  the  whole  are  less  independent  in 
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their  work  than  the  men;  but  this,  even  if  true  in  a  minor  way, 
is  not  of  fundamental  consequence. 

With  the  great  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  number  of 
women  who  take  a  college  course  there  has  arisen  the  feeling 
among  many  of  the  best  families  of  the  middle  and  far  West 
that  it  is  the  thing  for  the  daughter  to  have  a  college  educa- 
tion, just  as  it  is  for  the  son.  Also  the  social'  life,  in  coeduca- 
tional institutions,  which  did  not  exist  at  all  in  early  years,  is 
now  an  attraction  to  many  young  women.  In  short,  a  college 
education  for  women  has  become  popular.  This  has  naturally 
led  to  considerable  numbers  of  young  women  going  to  college 
who  have  no  serious  scholastic  purpose. 

The  presence  in  the  same  institution  of  a  certain  percentage 
of  men  and  women,  both  with  no  very  serious  purpose,  has 
undoubtedly  led  to  a  coeducational  problem,  that  of  social 
affairs,  upon  which  this  association  has  been  seriously  at  work 
for  some  years  past  and  which  is  yet  far  from  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. In  the  state  universities  a  number  of  steps  have  been 
taken  during  the  past  few  years  toward  the  regulation  of  social 
affairs,  and  it  is  my  expectation  that  we  shall  go  further  before 
the  conditions  are  reasonably  satisfactory. 

In  reference  to  this  problem  I  shall  mention  merely  one  diffi- 
culty which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  frequently  overlookt 
and  which  must  be  fully  considered  in  working  out  a  solution. 
In  women's  colleges  the  women  set  their  own  standards.  That 
woman  is  successful  who  takes  a  leading  part  in  scholastic 
work — in  the  literary  society,  in  dramatics,  in  athletics,  and 
other  forms  of  college  life.  The  young  woman  to  be  a  success 
in  a  women's  college  must  win  her  success  by  exactly  the  same 
qualities  of  leadership  and  of  service  in  the  college  to  the  col- 
lege community  required  by  the  young  man  to  win  a  prominent 
position.  In  the  coeducational  institution  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  men  to  fix  the  standards  not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
the  women.  With  the  increase  in  numbers  of  men  and  women 
in  coeducational  institutions  with  no  very  serious  purpose,  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  among  the  women  to  regard  as  suc- 
cessful the  one  who  is  attractive  to  the  young  men — in  other 
words,  social  availability  rather  than  intellectual  leadership  is 
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regarded  by  at  least  a  considerable  number  of  the  young  women 
as  the  basis  of  a  successful  college  career.  While  this  view 
may  seem  absurd,  a  little  reflection  will  convince  one  that  the 
tendency  is  perfectly  natural — indeed,  is  as  deep-seated  as  many 
of  the  most  firmly  established  traditions  in  reference  to  the 
relations  between  the  sexes.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  obstacle 
will  always  be  a  real  one  in  coeducational  institutions.  A  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  the  problem  of  social  affairs  will  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  recognition  of  its  existence,  by  the  develop- 
ment among  the  young  women  of  their  own  ideals  thru  insist- 
ence that  they  shall  set  their  own  standards  in  coeducational  as 
in  the  women's  college — that  they  shall  not  accept  the  standard 
of  the  least  earnest  fraction  of  the  young  men — that  of  social 
availability. 

It  is,  therefore,  admitted  that  the  state  university  has  a  prob- 
lem of  social  affairs.  It  is  not  meant  to  imply  by  this  that  the 
women's  college  has  not  a  problem  of  social  affairs,  altho  the 
latter  may  be  of  a  somewhat  different  kind.  My  inquiries  have 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  problem  of  social  affairs  in  the 
women's  college  is  perhaps  as  difficult  to  handle  as  that  in  a 
coeducational  institution.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  can  not 
be  asserted  that  the  advantages  of  the  one  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  other. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  colleges 
of  liberal  arts  another  tendency  has  appeared.  Certain  courses 
have  become  popular  with  the  women  so  that  they  greatly  out- 
number the  men.  As  soon  as  this  situation  obtains  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  men  not  to  elect  these  courses,  even  if  other- 
wise they  are  attractive  to  them.  Similarly,  there  are  cer- 
tain courses  which  are  naturally  taken  by  a  large  number  of 
men,  perhaps  with  reference  to  their  future  careers,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  women  not  to  elect  these  courses 
because  of  this  fact.  Languages  illustrate  the  first,  and  political 
economy  the  second. 

The  president  of  one  large  state  university  where  the  women 
greatly  outnumber  the  men  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  says 
the  women  predominate  in  all  the  literary  courses  and  unques- 
tionably are  pushing  the  men  out  by  natural  segregative  laws. 
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This  expression  of  opinion  is  confirmed  by  similar  experiences 
in  other  state  universities  where  the  women  are  very  numerous. 

As  has  been  shown  already,  in  several  of  the  large  state 
universities  located  in  cities  of  considerable  size,  in  the  college 
of  liberal  arts,  the  women  greatly  outnumber  the  men.  In 
1906-7,  in  Minnesota,  there  were  879  women  and  465  men; 
in  California,  987  women  and  582  men ;  in  Nebraska,  725 
women  and  314  men ;  in  Washington,  487  women  and  209  men. 
Ohio  State,  at  Columbus,  is  somewhat  exceptional,  in  that 
there  were  only  292  women  to  324  men.  In  Chicago,  a  coedu- 
cational private  foundation  in  a  great  city,  the  percentage  of 
women  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  was  46.5.  While  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  as  compared  with  the  men 
is  much  more  rapid  in  state  universities  located  in  cities  than 
in  small  towns,  in  the  latter,  also,  upon  the  average,  they  are 
increasing  in  relative  numbers;  and  if  this  tendency  continues 
there  is  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  in 
the  state  universities,  not  the  universities  as  wholes,  may  in 
large  measure  cease  to  be  coeducational  by  becoming  essen- 
tially women's  colleges. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  tendency  for  segregation  by  sub- 
jects and  courses  does  not  exist,  or  that  it  ought  not  to  exist, 
for  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  given  course  women  for 
one  reason  or  another  become  predominant,  this  acts  as  a  deter- 
rent to  the  free  election  of  the  course  by  considerable  numbers 
of  young  men,  and  vice  versa. 

But  natural  segregation  has  gone  much  farther  than  this. 
At  the  present  time,  provision  has  been  made  for  nearly  com- 
plete segregation  on  a  large  scale  by  the  establishment  of 
courses  and  colleges  which  are  practically  for  the  one  sex  or 
the  other.  The  colleges  of  engineering,  law,  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  medicine,  are  essentially  men's  colleges.  While 
open  to  women,  their  opportunities  have  been  taken  advantage 
of  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Similarly  courses  for  train- 
ing the  heads  of  households  have  been  established  for  the 
women.  Whether  such  courses  be  called  home  economics, 
household  science,  or  domestic  science,  they  are  the  first  of  the 
professional  schools  for  women.     Already  in  a  considerable 
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number  of  state  institutions  such  courses  are  provided,  includ- 
ing the  following:  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ten- 
nessee, Kansas,  Wisconsin. 

As  yet  these  courses  are  in  an  imperfect  stage  of  develop- 
ment. They  are  in  somewhat  the  same  position  as  agriculture 
was  in  the  state  university  twenty-five  years  ago.  When  it  was 
proposed  to  teach  agriculture  as  a  college  study,  there  was  no 
handier  subject  for  a  gibe,  and  all  the  older  and  more  con- 
servative universities  refused  to  establish  such  courses.  They 
have  been  the  losers,  and  progressive  universities  that  intro- 
duced agriculture  have  been  the  immeasurable  gainers.  During 
the  past  twenty-five  years  agriculture  has  been  ennobled  into 
a  profession.  It  is  now  appreciated  that  agriculture  is  a  com- 
plex applied  science,  requiring  deep  learning  in  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  biology,  to  obtain  the  best  results.  All  over  the 
country  at  the  heads  of  large  estates  may  be  found  educated 
men  using  their  best  intellectual  powers  in  increasing  the  fun- 
damental material  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  profession  of 
agriculture  now  affords  one  of  the  greatest  openings  in  the 
country,  and  the  number  of  men  who  enter  it  will  increase 
phenomenally  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

Similarly  the  training  for  the  head  of  a  home  will  be  devel- 
oped until  it  is  recognized  as  a  profession.  It  will  be  realized 
that  the  scope  of  the  knowledge  of  the  head  of  a  household 
should  include  business,  the  applications  of  chemistry,  physics, 
and  biology  to  food  and  health,  the  applications  of  architecture 
and  art  to  the  house.  The  woman  who  has  studied  the  funda- 
mental sciences  leading  to  these  subjects  and  becomes  trained 
in  their  application  to  the  home,  is  educated  in  a  profession 
as  dignified  as  other  professions.  When  a  woman  be- 
comes thus  educated  she  will  find  the  direction  of  her  home  a 
high  intellectual  pleasure  rather  than  wearisome  routine. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  the  manual  training  side  of  the 
work  of  household  science  in  many  of  the  primary  and  second- 
ary schools,  the  universities  will  be  obliged  for  a  number  of 
years  to  do  work  of  a  lower  grade  than  is  desirable  in  college, 
precisely  as  they  have  been  obliged  to  do  work  of  this  class  in 
agriculture.     But  the  problem  is  before  the  higher  institutions 
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of  learning  to  work  out  a  course  which  for  the  professional 
training  of  heads  of  households  will  be  recognized  as  equal  to 
the  training  furnished  in  agriculture  and  engineering,  and 
this  problem  will  be  somewhere  solved,  probably  in  greater 
measure  in  the  state  universities  than  elsewhere,  because  these 
are  the  institutions  in  which  this  necessity  has  been  most  widely 
recognized.  When  such  courses  are  developed  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  in  them  women  will  dominate  as  do  men  in 
engineering.  Up  to  the  present  time,  at  least,  the  men  have 
shown  no  tendency  to  crowd  women  out  of  home  economics. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  coeducational  institutions  natural 
segregation  has  appeared  along  two  lines,  one  wholly  fortu- 
nate, the  other  presenting  a  problem.  All  who  are  not  such 
hopeless  conservatives  as  to  believe  that  the  present  situation 
is  better  than  any  possible  change,  will  doubtless  agree  that 
the  development  of  courses,  schools,  and  colleges,  adapted  to 
the  special  professions  and  in  which,  therefore,  men  or  women 
are  segregated  in  accordance  with  their  natural  fitness,  is  highly 
desirable.    I  look  to  see  such  segregation  go  farther. 

But  the  college  of  liberal  arts  does  and  should  include  both 
sexes  in  large  numbers,  since  the  work  of  this  college  affords 
the  fundamental  general  training  upon  which  special  training 
should  be  based.  In  this  college,  natural  segregation  has  also 
appeared  with  the  tendency  to  drive  men  out  of  some  subjects, 
and  the  tendency  to  drive  women  out  of  others,  all  of  which 
are  largely  pursued  by  both  sexes  in  men's  and  women's 
colleges. 

How  shall  this  problem  be  handled  without  in  any  way  dis- 
criminating against  the  men  or  women?  In  subjects  such  as 
language,  literature,  political  economy,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics, in  a  large  institution,  there  are  many  divisions.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  course  already  given  in  a  num- 
ber of  sections  should  not  provide  divisions  primarily  for  the 
men  and  others  primarily  for  the  women.  If  the  actual  oppor- 
tunities of  women  will  be  enlarged  by  offering  courses  in 
political  economy  for  them,  perhaps  adapted  to  their  special 
interests  when  they  otherwise  would  not  pursue  this  subject 
because  of  the  number  of  men,  why  should  not  this  be  done? 
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If  the  opportunities  of  the  men  will  be  enlarged  by  offering 
courses  in  literature  for  them,  when  otherwise '  they  would 
not  take  such  course  because  of  the  large  number  of  women, 
what  valid  objection  can  be  urged  to  the  proposal?  Why 
should  there  not  be  given  a  course  in  ethics  for  men  alone  ? 

In  two  western  universities  the  suggested  principles  have 
already  been  applied  to  a  limited  extent.  In  Kansas,  Dean 
Templin  informs  me  that  courses  in  physiology  and  in  the 
sociology  of  the  family  have  been  offered  primarily  for  the 
women,  but  unexpectedly  to  the  authorities  these  courses  have 
also  proved  popular  among  the  young  men.  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  special  courses  for  the  two  sexes  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  charter  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  which  pro- 
vides that  separate  classes  shall  be  maintained  for  the  two  sexes 
whenever  it  shall  be  found  convenient  to  make  such  arrange- 
ment, altho,  with  the  exception  above  given,  this  provision  of 
the  charter  has  been  a  dead  letter. 

At  the  University  of  Washington,  President  Kane  says  that 
in  some  of  the  subjects  in  which  there  are  a  large  number  of 
students  the  sections  are  so  scheduled  that  women  only  are  in 
certain  sections  and  men  only  in  others.  He  goes  on  to  say 
in  effect :  "  I  am  strongly  in  favor,  also,  of  a  division  of  the 
sexes  into  separate  classes  in  the  departments  in  which  our 
freshmen  and  sophomores  work.  There  are  in  many  depart- 
ments a  half-dozen  or  more  sections  doing  the  same  work, 
so  that  a  division  can  be  made  with  very  little  difficulty  and 
without  added  expenditure  for  the  instructional  force.  In  these 
departments  I  shall  favor,  unless  our  experience  goes  contrary 
to  my  conjecture,  the  definite  plan  of  separate  sections  for  the 
men  and  women." 

The  natural  segregation  of  the  sexes  in  subjects  which 
should  be  attractive  to  both,  is  an  undoubted  educational  tend- 
ency. It  is,  therefore,  futile  to  ignore  it,  for  the  men  and 
women  under  the  elective  system  can  not  be  driven  into  courses 
they  do  not  desire  to  enter. 

I  believe  the  wisest  procedure  is  for  educational  authorities 
to  frankly  recognize  the  tendency  by  providing  in  such  sub- 
jects courses  primarily  for  men  and  women  as   fast  as  the 
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tendency  shows  that  this  is  desirable,  in  order  to  give  each  sex 
the  best  opportunity.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  arranging 
for  natural  segregation  in  those  subjects  attractive  to  both  men 
and  women,  steps  will  be  taken  which  will  be  likely  to  preserve 
coeducation  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  That  this  may  re- 
main the  situation  at  Stanford  and  Wesleyan  has  been  assured 
by  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  women  that  are  admitted. 
By  Chicago  the  problem  has  been  handled  by  segregating  the 
women  and  men  for  the  first  two  years.  I  believe  a  better 
solution  of  the  problem  than  these  somewhat  arbitrary  regula- 
tions, is  to  provide  for  natural  segregation  by  the  development 
of  professional  courses,  such  as  engineering,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  law,  for  men,  and  other  courses,  illustrated  by 
home  economics,  for  women ;  and  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
providing  for  separate  divisions,  which  to  a  certain  extent  may 
be  specialized,  in  those  subjects  which  are  attractive  to  both 
sexes  as  rapidly  as  experience  shows  that  this  plan  really  en- 
larges the  opportunities  for  both  women  and  men. 

Blindly  ignoring  facts,  and  persisting  in  an  old  policy  re- 
gardless of  results,  will  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  coeduca- 
tion. Believing  as  I  do  that  the  adoption  of  coeducation  in 
the  West,  which  has  led  to  the  higher  education  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  who  would  otherwise  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  college  training,  has  been  of  immeasurable 
importance  to  the  nation;  believing  as  I  do  that  coeducation 
gives  satisfactory  scholastic  results  for  both  sexes,  I  am  in 
favor  of  taking  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  maintain  coeduca- 
tion in  full  vigor  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts. 

Charles  R.  Van  Hise 

University  of  Wisconsin 


VIII 
DISCUSSION 

PETRIFIED    METHODS    IN    THE    TEACHING   OF    LATIN 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  at  least  half  of  the  graduates  of 
our  preparatory  and  high  schools  have  a  firm  impression  that 
the  Romans  conversed  only  in  voluminous  periods,  ablative 
absolutes,  and  dactylic  hexameters.  If  any  teacher  doubts 
whether  such  an  absurd  conception  really  exists,  let  him  ques- 
tion his  pupils;  the  result  will  not  be  soothing.  Thanks  to 
a  rigid  system  of  presentation,  petrified  by  centuries  of  con- 
servatism, the  Roman  presents  himself  to  the  youthful  mind 
as  a  Being  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made,  whose  special 
delight  it  was  to  devise  knotty  grammar  for  the  torture  of 
youthful  generations  to  come.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
classical  courses,  as  taught  in  secondary  schools,  I  find  that 
the  study  of  Latin  is  limited  generally  to  three  authors :  viz., 
Caesar  {Commentaries),  Cicero  (Six  orations),  and  Vergil 
(six  or  more  books  of  the  Mncid).  To  those  many  schools  add 
Nepos  (a  few  Lives),  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  in  an  off- 
hand way) ;  and  now  and  then,  when  particular  colleges  re- 
quire it,  Sallust's  Catiline.  In  other  words,  if  a  student  of 
French  were  to  be  initiated  into  French  literature  as  he  is  con- 
ducted into  Latin,  he  would  read  the  Memoirs  of  Marshal 
Saxe,  the  orations  of,  say,  M.  Thiers,  and  something  on  the 
order  of  Hernani,  since  French  has  no  great  epic.  To  these, 
some  teachers  would  add  a  bit  of  historical  narrative,  like 
Sarcey's  Le  siege  de  Paris;  and,  perhaps,  a  few  lives  of  cele- 
brated men  taken  from  the  encyclopedia. 

The  result  of  our  present  confined  study  of  Latin  is  that 
the  Roman  world  is  put  into  much  the  same  mystic  atmosphere 
that  surrounded  it  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  broad 
extent  of  Latin  literature;  of  the  remarkable  similarity  of  the 
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Empire,  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  Christ,  to  the  cos- 
mopolitanism of  today;  of  the  continuity  of  the  Eternal  City's 
influence,  the  student  knows  little  or  nothing.  He  believes, 
quite  naturally,  that  the  world  plunged  into  darkness  after 
Cicero's  assassination.  I  desire  to  review  separately  the  three 
authors  who  dominate  the  study  of  Latin  in  our  secondary 
schools. 

I  Caesar's  Commentaries  must  ever  remain  the  model  of 
military  memoirs  for  their  precision,  their  compactness,  their 
sustained  elegance.  The  Roman  methods  of  subjugating  coun- 
tries; their  military  tactics;  the  descriptions  of  those  tribes 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  modern  nations;  these,  and  the 
like,  features  never  fail  to  arouse  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls. 
But  they  are  as  poor  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that 
starve  on  nothing;  and  to  force  a  pupil  to  read  four,  five,  or 
six  books  of  Caesar  is  a  crime.  The  deadly  monotony  of  such 
a  course  of  reading  has  stifled  many  a  student's  interest  effect- 
ually. What  German  teacher  would  for  a  moment  think  of 
spending  the  entire  second  year  on  the  campaigns  of  Frederick 
the  Great? 

II  If,  in  my  humble  capacity  as  an  instructor  in  a  prepara- 
tory school,  I  should  find  that  I  was  the  first  to  raise  a  faint 
protest  against  the  absolute  sway  of  Cicero's  orations,  the 
awfulness  of  my  guilt  would  force  me,  doubtless,  into  dis- 
creet silence.  But  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  all  time  has 
led  the  way ;  and  shielding  myself  with  the  name  of  Theodore 
Mommsen,  I  affirm,  that  Cicero,  in  his  orations,  is  insincere, 
bombastic,  and  almost  insanely  egotistic;  that  no  audience  has 
a  keener  sense  of  what,  is  fitting  than  boys  and  girls  in  the 
adolescent  stage ;  that  at  this  period  they  are  forced  to  swallow 
six  orations  of  Cicero;  and  that  the  result  is  nausea.  Why 
not  vary  the  dose,  by  selecting  a  few  of  the  "  Letters,"  in  which 
we  may  see  the  man  himself,  stript  of  his  forensic  mask,  a  pre- 
eminent figure  of  a  fascinating  political  panorama?  Or,  why 
not  read  some  of  the  essays,  from  which  the  reader  may  derive 
a  hint  of  Cicero's  real  greatness:  that  is,  as  a  humanizer  and 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  abstract  Greek  philosophy  to  the  whole 
world  ? 
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III  As  to  Vergil,  why  should  the  reading  of  the  hexameter 
be  confined  to  the  Mneid?  In  spite  of  the  critics,  whose  name 
is  legion,  yEneas  is  and  ever  will  be  a  type  of  milksop;  the 
fifth  book  of  the  JEneid  is  about  as  dry  banality  as  ever  a  great 
poet  was  betrayed  into;  and  the  last  six  books  betray  every- 
where an  artificial  adaptation  of  Greek  originals.  It  is  the 
story  of  Dido,  it  is  the  apotheosis  of  Rome,  that  make  the 
^Encid  great,  apart  from  its  marvelously  musical  rhythm ;  and 
the  reading  might  well  be  confined  to  the  first  four  books  and 
the  sixth  book.     Why  not  next  turn  to  the  Eclogues? 

In  view  of  these  remarks,  I  suggest  the  following  as  a 
five-year  course  in  Latin  for  secondary  schools : 

I    First  Latin  Book.     Easy  passages  in  the  Gradatim. 
II    Finish    First    Latin    Book.       Csesar,     Commentaries, 
Book  II. 
At  sight : 
Gradatim. 
Eutropius. 

In  these  first  two  years,  the  essentials  of  Latin  grammar 
must  be  mastered  thoroly,  as  an  indispensable  basis  of  further 
progress;  the  second  book  of  the  Commentaries  will  offer  rich 
illustrations  of  grammatical  principles;  the  pupil  may  well 
begin  to  acquire  some  confidence  in  reading  at  sight;  and  the 
program  of  these  two  years  is  short  enough  to  insure  thoro- 
ness  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  Latin  tongue.  If  this  course 
has  been  carried  out,  the  student  is  ready  to  read  historical 
prose  of  average  difficulty  without  too  much  trouble,  and  I 
suggest : 

III  Csesar,  Commentaries,  Book  I  and  chapters  12-23  °f  V 

(on  Britain). 
Tacitus,  Agricola,  chapters  10-17  (on  Britain). 
Cicero,  Catiline,  I. 
Sallust,  Catiline — to  serve  largely  as  sight  reading. 

IV  Vergil,  JEneid  (first  four  books). 

Pliny,  Letters,  VI,  16  and  20  (eruption  of  Vesuvius), 
and  X,  97  (on  the  Christians). 
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At  sight: 

Select  Letters  of  Cicero. 

The  Vulgate. 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  VIII,  9  (on  India). 
V    Vergil,  2Eneid,  VI,  and  the  fourth  Eclogue. 
Juvenal,  Satire  VIII. 
Cicero,  de  Amicitia  and  Milo. 
At  sight : 

Seneca — a  dialogue. 

Ovid. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  when  students  are  offered 
some  such  variety  as  this — and  it  is  not  only  interesting,  but 
the  best  literature  also — they  are  not  so  eager  to  offer  "  miner- 
alogy "  or  "  astronomy "  as  substitutes  for  advanced  Latin 
to  college.  They  are  not  led  to  make  the  despairing  remark, 
so  often  heard,  "  If  only  I  get  thru  this  stuff,  I'll  never  open 
a  Latin  book  again."  It  is  high  time  for  teachers  to  realize 
that  any  bright  boy  can,  within  three  weeks,  learn  enough 
"  mineralogy  "  or  "  astronomy  "  to  pass  an  entrance  exam- 
ination ;  but  he  can  never  make  good  the  loss  of  that  humaniz- 
ing influence  which  the  study  of  literature,  such  as  advanced 
Latin,  is  bound  to  exert.  I  would  earnestly  ask  teachers  of 
Latin  to  bring  more  life  and  variety  into  the  presentation  of 
a  splendid  and  majestic  literature,  lest  the  progress  of  mate- 
rialism do  it  infinite  harm. 

Eugene  A.  Hecker 
Berkshire  School 
Sheffield,  Mass. 
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REVIEWS 

The  historical  study  of  the  mother  tongue— By  Henry  Cecil  Wyld, 
Baines  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Philology  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1906.  xii+412  p.  $2.00 
net. 

The  fundamental  hypothesis  of  Professor  Wyld's  book  is 
sound  and  extremely  suggestive.  It  is  that  the  study  of  the 
contemporary  and  the  living  language  is  the  surest  way  of 
arriving  at  the  principles  which  should  govern  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  language  of  past  periods.  The  first  duty  of  the 
student  of  language  is  to  know  himself,  to  know  the  sounds 
of  his  own  voice  and  how  he  produces  them,  to  know  the  opera- 
tions of  his  own  mind  in  the  vocal  or  the  written  expression 
of  thought.  Unless  he  does  this,  no  amount  of  information 
about  Teutonic  roots  will  save  him.  The  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life — and  life  in  language  consists  in  the  im- 
mediate contact  of  mind  with  mind  in  the  conveyance  of 
thought  or  emotion. 

The  position  of  eminence  which  Professor  Wyld  thus  ac- 
cords to  the  living,  which  is  mainly  of  course  the  spoken, 
language,  carries  with  it  some  interesting  consequences.  It 
is  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the  language  of  literature  is 
"  slowly  evolved  from  the  spoken  language,  and  is  in  all  cases 
behind  this  in  development,  in  the  sense  of  being  more  archaic, 
and  generally  less  flexible  and  adaptable."  "  The  literary  lan- 
guage is  kept  living  and  flexible  only  by  a  close  relation  with 
the  colloquial  speech  of  the  age.  A  purely  literary  tradition, 
however  splendid,  will  not  suffice  for  the  style  of  a  later  period. 
A  literary  tradition  alone,  deprived  of  the  living  spirit  which 
informs  the  great  works  that  created  the  tradition,  is  a  life- 
less thing." 

Languages  which  are  no  longer  spoken  but  which  are  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  literary  tradition,  Professor  Wyld  con- 
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tends,  are  incapable  of  development.  They  are  truly  "  dead  " 
languages  because  they  have  become  severed  from  the  primal 
source  of  life,  which  is  the  colloquial  speech.  In  this  Professor 
Wyld  is  certainly  right  as  to  his  main  contention.  A  literary 
language  will  be  strong  and  effective,  and  will  remain  so,  only 
as  it  rises  out  of  a  fresh  and  spoken  vernacular.  But  Pro- 
fessor Wyld  goes  too  far  when  he  says  that  "  any  new  de- 
parture in  the  literary  language  can  only  come  from  the  spoken 
language."  He  forgets  that,  altho  the  literary  language  draws 
its  main  strength  from  the  popular  spoken  language,  it,  never- 
theless, has  an  existence  and  development  of  its  own.  The 
romantic  poetry  of  Keats,  Shelley,  or  Coleridge,  for  example, 
has  in  it  many  words  and  many  locutions  which  were  cer- 
tainly not  derived  from  any  spoken  English  that  these  poets 
ever  heard.  Neither  were  they  derived,  many  of  them,  from 
the  writings  of  the  older  poets.  They  were  purely  literary  lan- 
guage creations,  and  the  language  of  literature  was  enriched,  in 
those  instances,  from  within,  .ind  not  by  drawing  upon  the 
spoken  language. 

Another  question,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  in  the 
book,  which  Professor  Wyld's  theory  of  the  importance  of 
the  spoken  language  leads  him  to  treat  very  fully,  is  the  ever- 
present  and  burning  one  of  "  right  "  and  "  wrong,"  of  "  cor- 
rectness "  and  "  incorrectness,"  in  language.  As  one  versed  in 
the  history  of  language,  Professor  Wyld  is,  of  course,  liberal 
in  his  views.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  the  blind  dogmatism 
of  the  old-fashioned  King's  English  and  Queen's  English  type 
of  book,  with  the  negative  instruction  which  would  teach  peo- 
ple to  speak  well  and  to  write  well  by  giving  them  copious 
directions  as  to  what  they  may  not  do.  Right,  or  correct, 
speech,  in  Professor  Wyld's  opinion,  is  any  speech  which  is 
natural  and  expressive.  "  Whatever  exists  in  the  natural 
speech  of  a  community  at  a  given  period  is  right  for  the  speech 
of  that  community  at  that  particular  moment."  At  another 
place  Professor  Wyld  makes  a  statement  which  defines  more 
fully  what  he  means  by  "  natural."  "  There  can  be  no  doubt," 
he  says  (p.  348),  "that  the  best  speaker,  whether  in  private 
or  public,  is  he,  the  form  of  whose  discourse  instinctively  shapes 
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itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  moment,  without  any  apparent 
effort  or  deliberation."  Elsewhere  he  severely  scores  the  so- 
called  "  refined  "  and  "  careful  "  speech,  the  pronouncing  of 
the  g  in  poignant,  or  the  h  in  forehead,  for  example,  merely 
because  the  speaker  wishes  to  be  different  from  and  better  than 
his  fellows.  The  pronunciation  of  Greenwich  as  it  is  spelled, 
instead  of  the  traditionally  proper  pronunciation,  Grinidge,  is 
cited  in  further  illustration.  The  reviewer  recalls  a  similar 
example  of  this  cheap  brand  of  superiority  and  elegance  in 
an  Oxford  guide's  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Magdalen 
College  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  from  its 
spelling.  In  all  instances  of  this  kind  there  is,  of  course,  the 
desire  of  the  speaker  to  find  some  standard  of  correctness  and 
refinement  beyond  the  simple  one  of  present,  good  spoken  use. 
As  Professor  Wyld  remarks,  there  are  some  people  "  so  solici- 
tous of  its  purity  and  integrity  that  practically  no  existing  form 
of  natural  spoken  English  comes  up  to  their  ideal  of  what  the 
language  ought  to  be."  And  he  puts  it  down  as  a  principle, 
"  that  just  as  '  refined  '  speech,  such  as  we  have  been  consid- 
ering, is  always  absurd,  so  '  careful '  speech  is  always  vulgar. 
The  best  English  never  conveys  the  impression  of  carefully- 
studied  utterance  on  the  part  of  the  speaker ;  there  is  never  any 
suspicion  of  mincing,  as  if  to  retrieve  some  irretrievable  vul- 
garism." 

Here  again,  tho  we  agree  in  general  with  Professor  Wyld's 
main  contention,  we  must  believe  that  he  goes  a  little  too  far. 
His  theory  that  "  all  careful  speech  is  vulgar "  practically 
does  away  with  education  in  language.  It  does  away  with  the 
possibility  of  any  person's  changing  the  form  of  his  speech  by 
taking  thought  thereto,  unless  he  is  willing  to  expose  himself 
to  the  charge  of  vulgarity.  This  is  a  logical  conclusion  of  his 
theory  which  Professor  Wyld  himself  would  be  the  last  to 
accept,  since  he  has  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  question  of 
education  in  language.  Doubtless  the  best  manners  in  lan- 
guage, as  elsewhere,  consist  in  the  absence  of  manner.  But 
tho  an  "  honest  vulgarism  "  or  a  "  genuine  provincial  dialect  " 
is  better  than  a  shallow  affectation  in  speech,  there  are  stages 
between  these  two  extremes.    Every  one  who  is  at  all  sensitive 
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to  his  linguistic  environment  is  compelled  at  times  to  adapt 
himself,  more  or  less  consciously,  to  that  environment.  At 
such  moments  his  speech  must  be  "  careful,"  and  such  care  is 
no  more  vulgar  than  care  would  be  in  the  similar  situation  of 
one  endeavoring  to  adapt  himself  to  the  customs  of  living  of 
a  household  in  which  he  happened  to  be  a  guest. 

Some  of  Professor  Wyld's  theories  of  right  and  wrong  in 
language  are  strong  meat  for  a  generation  that  has  been 
brought  up  under  the  rule  of  authority,  of  dogmatic  precept, 
and  example.  We  have  been  taught  that  there  is  an  absolute 
right  and  wrong  in  language,  just  as  we  are  still  taught  that 
there  is  an  absolute  right  and  wrong  in  morals,  and  we  have 
spent  much  of  our  time  groping  in  the  dim  unknown  for  this 
absolute  standard.  It  seemed  too  easy  simply  to  look  about 
us,  to  have  faith  in  the  natural,  unconstrained  speech  of  man 
with  man,  to  let  speech  determine  its  own  standards,  as  it  al- 
ways has,  in  spite  of  our  feeble  efforts  to  direct  it.  We  have 
thus  often  missed  our  best  guide,  and  Professor  Wyld  will 
have  done  a  genuine  service  to  those  whose  native  speech  is 
English  if  his  book  helps  them  to  realize  that  there  is  nothing 
more  admirable,  nothing  more  to  be  trusted,  than  the  simple 
natural  idiom  of  their  mother  tongue. 

Many  other  topics  of  interest  are  raised  and  discust  in  the 
four  hundred  pages  of  the  volume.  The  special  student,  as 
well  as  the  general  reader,  will  find  the  treatment  of  English 
sounds  and  their  changes  particularly  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. The  question  of  uniformity  in  speech  naturally  raises 
the  question  of  the  universal  language,  and  on  this  topic  Pro- 
fessor Wyld  has  some  interesting  comments.  The  phrase 
"  world-language  "  has  been  bandied  about  of  late  with  a  great 
deal  more  familiarity  than  intelligence.  It  is  one  of  those 
catch-phrases  of  the  day,  like  "  Zeitgeist "  and  "  social  service," 
and  a  host  of  others,  which  sound  well  but  frequently  mean 
nothing.  If  by  world-language  we  mean  an  artificial  dialect, 
Esperanto  or  any  other,  which  shall  be  used,  according  to  rule, 
for  the  occasional  purposes  of  official  international  communica- 
tion, then  it  is  a  matter  which  need  not  concern  one  person  in 
ten  thousand.     The  world-language  in  this  sense  is  of  little 
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more  importance  than  a  telegraphic  code,  and  we  may  leave 
it  to  the  world-language  bureau  to  take  in  charge.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  any  hope  that  Esperanto  will  ever 
take  the  place  of  English,  French,  German,  Russian,  and  the 
other  languages  of  the  civilized  world,  as  the  medium  of  famil- 
iar daily  intercourse,  then  we  are  indulging  in  a  vain  and  empty 
dream.  First  of  all,  as  Professor  Wyld  points  out,  the  initial 
difficulty  of  imposing  a  manufactured  language  upon  peoples 
which  already  have  a  language  is  an  insurmountable  one.  But 
even  if  the  advocates  of  the  world-language  should  succeed 
in  imposing  it  upon  the  nations  of  the  world,  no  human  force 
could  keep  it  fixed  and  uniform.  Change  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  life  and  power  in  language.  "  If  Esperanto 
.  .  .  ever  becomes  a  living  language,  it  will  change,  and  change 
in  different  ways  among  different  groups  of  human  beings. 
In  this  case  it  will  no  longer  serve  as  a  means  of  international 
communication.  In  fact,  this  purpose  can  only  be  realized  if 
Esperanto  never  actually  quickens,  but  always  remains  a  mere 
artificial  and  lifeless  collection  of  words,  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  carefully-drawn  rules  (which  must  be  learned  afresh 
by  each  speaker,  and  rigidly  adhered  to),  and  built  up  into 
sentences  according  to  rules  upon  which  all  the  Esperantists 
must  agree.  In  this  case,  doubtless,  it  would  be  possible  for 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  hold  with  each  other 
a  kind  of  restricted  intercourse,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in 
writing.  The  interesting  and  curious  point  will  be  that  from 
time  to  time,  the  natural  developments,  which  are  bound  to 
creep  in  with  extensive  usage,  will  need  to  be  deliberately  sup- 
pressed by  congress  after  congress,  as  the  heresies  of  the  early 
Church  were  by  the  Councils."  In  short,  the  theory  of  a  world- 
language,  such  as  we  are  told  existed  before  Babel,  may  be  dis- 
missed as  a  part  of  the  general  legend  of  the  Golden  Age ;  it  is  a 
toy  of  the  imagination  which  is  amusing  enough  as  a  play  of 
fancy,  but  which  has  and  can  have  no  place  in  the  world  of 
realities. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Professor  Wyld's  work  to  permit  the 
impression  that  it  contains  nothing  but  theory  and  opinion. 
On  the  contrarv,   it  is  full  of  specific  fact  and  observation, 
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drawn  from  the  stores  of  a  wide  and  sound  scholarship.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  theories  and  principles  set  forth  in  the  book, 
as  we  have  already  said,  that  its  main  interest  lies.  The  reader 
will  not  always  agree  with  the  author,  but  his  own  opinions  are 
pretty  certain  to  undergo  some  modifications  before  he  has 
heard  him  thru. 

George  Philip  Krapp 
Columbia  University 


Beginner's    Greek    book — By  Allen  Rogers  Benner  and  Herbert  Weir 
Smyth,   Ph.D.  New  York :  American  Book  Company.  1907.  x+382  p. 

$1.25. 

In  this  elementary  book  teachers  of  Greek  will  find  many 
points  of  excellence.  One  might  easily  infer,  without  the 
statement  of  the  authors,  that  the  book  is  the  fruit  of  much 
experience  in  teaching  beginners,  and  is  presented  to  us  after 
a  thoro  test  in  the  classroom.  Those  who  believe  in  placing 
a  grammar  in  the  hands  of  pupils  from  the  start  will  be  dis- 
appointed, for  this  book  contains  all  the  grammar  needed  for 
the  first  year.  With  a  text-book  constructed  on  this  plan, 
which  has  its  marked  advantages,  teachers  should  make  a 
special  effort  to  familiarize  pupils  with  the  larger  grammars 
in  the  succeeding  years. 

The  authors  have  made  a  departure  by  omitting  some  mat- 
ters usually  included  in  beginners'  books,  such  as  the  paradigms 
of  infrequent  words,  notably,  the  "  Attic  second  declension," 
contract  nouns  like  offrovv,  and  the  adjectives  ^»pz'fi? and 
jueXa?.  Others  omitted  from  the  lessons,  but  given  in  the 
later  summary  of  forms,  are  vav;,  utpa?,  Zev?,  and  xadtjuai. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  these  words,  as  the  authors  confess, 
there  may  be  a  just  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
requiring  them  of  beginners,  but  many  teachers  will  doubtless 
regret  the  exclusion  of  certain  ones,  for  example,  vai>?  and 
xepa?,  jjfXa;,  and  x"p'isi?-  The  declension  of  the  last  named 
need  give  little  trouble  if  taught  in  connection  with  aorist 
passive  participles.  The  dual  number  is  wisely  omitted  from 
the  exercises,  tho  retained  in  the  paradigms.     Certain  con- 
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structions,  too,  that  are  rare  in  the  Anabasis  are  omitted :  e.g., 
gsdavGJwith  the  participle,  which  is  considered  too  difficult  for 
beginners. 

Very  properly  the  exercises  for  translation  into  Greek  have 
been  made  short.  In  all,  there  are  sixty  lessons,  several  of 
which  would  have  to  be  divided  for  the  average  class,  as  the 
authors  themselves  realize.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
reduce  the  length  of  these  longest  lessons  and  increase  the 
number  of  lessons,  if  necessary?  The  vocabularies  of  from 
sixteen  to  nineteen  words  might  profitably  be  shorter,  as  the 
great  majority  are.  The  assigning  of  rules,  forms,  and  vocab- 
ularies to  be  learned  without  sentences  for  application  and 
illustration,  as  the  division  of  lessons  necessitates,  is  not 
advisable. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  topics  is  admirable.  The 
imperfect  tense  is  followed  by  the  second  aorist,  the  future  by 
the  first  aorist,  the  first  passive  system  by  the  second,  the 
first  perfect  by  the  second,  nouns  by  adjectives  with  the  same 
stem  endings,  conditions  by  the  corresponding  conditional  rela- 
tive sentences.  Contract  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  parti- 
ciples, and  the  future  of  liquid  verbs  are  given  in  succession. 

The  statements  and  explanations  of  rules  and  idioms  are  in 
general  extremely  good,  and  timely  hints,  directions,  and  warn- 
ings are  given,  many  of  which  are  not  usually  found  in  begin- 
ning books  but  which  will  save  pupils  from  many  pitfalls.  Only 
a  few  of  the  very  many  illustrations  of  these  merits  can  be 
given  here,  such  as  the  note  on  the  use  of  nii-mca  with  the 
dative,  the  predicate  substantive  without  the  article,  the  dative 
with  compound  verbs  when  the  object  is  dependent  on  the 
prepositional  idea,  the  use  ofa^and  how  it  differs^rom  av.  ore 
commonly  used  with  the  imperfect  indicative,  and  the  use  of 
the  accented  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  with  preposi- 
tions. 

Very  few  inaccuracies  occur,  aani:  is  given  as  vocative, 
e'fiov  and  gov  instead  df  pov  and  Gov  to  denote  possession,  verb 
of  remembering  with  an  infinitive  is  rendered  remember  how, 
quiiti  should  be  excepted  from  the  verbs  of  saying  used  as  verbs 
of  commanding.    The  rule  for  the  feminine  ending  should  have 
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been  given  for  adjectives  as  well  as  for  nouns  of  the  A-declen- 
sion.  A  general  rule  of  accent  for  third  declension  participles 
in  — ~  would  be  more  useful  than  the  particular  statement  for 
one  tense. 

The  vocabularies  are  carefully  prepared,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, and  contain  no  words  not  used  by  Xenophon.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  composition  and  derivation  of  words, 
cognate  forms  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  being  regularly 
cited.    This  important  side  of  Greek  studies  should  be  fostered. 

This  is  an  attractive  volume,  in  clear  print,  and  contains 
twenty-five  illustrations.  The  sixty  lessons  are  followed  by 
some  simplified  selections  from  the  Anabasis.  Then  follow  a 
summary  of  forms  and  syntax,  some  important  lists,  and  the 
two  general  vocabularies. 

We  have  here  a  work  written  by  scholars  who  have  a  thoro 
appreciation  of  elegant  and  idiomatic  Greek.  It  is  a  text-book 
eminently  well  adapted  for  the  classroom,  and  students  who 
master  it  will  have  made  fine  progress  in  the  early  stage  of 
their  course. 

Roscoe  Guernsey 

Columbia  University 


School  grammar — By  William   H.   Maxwell.       New  York:    American 
Book  Co.,  1907.    317  p.    60c. 

As  the  author  states  in  his  preface  to  Maxwell's  School 
grammar,  the  book  contains  all  the  material  necessary  either 
for  an  elementary  or  a  high-school  course  in  English  gram- 
mar. The  arrangement  of  topics  is  logical,  the  summaries 
and  reviews  are  full  and  frequent,  and  many  of  the  selections 
for  study  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  book  that  has  so  many  points  of 
excellence  should  mar  its  usefulness  by  defects  that  are  fun- 
damental in  character.  In  his  "  Suggestions  to  teachers,"  the 
author  says :  "  Do  not  waste  time  in  so-called  development 
lessons.  Train  your  pupils  to  depend  upon  the  book  alone  for 
explanations,  definitions,  etc."  If  the  correct  performance  of 
the  given  exercises  is  the  main  object  of  the  grammar  lesson, 
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the  development  method  of  teaching  may  be  a  waste  of  time ; 
but  if  the  growth  of  power  to  do  independent  thinking  is 
of  greater  importance,  it  is  a  pity  to  advise  teachers  to  avoid 
a  method  that,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  certainly 
affords  the  child  more  opportunities  to  take  the  initiative  than 
does  any  other  method.  The  text-book  under  discussion,  in 
common  with  text-books  generally,  gives  much  information 
that  the  pupil  should  be  made  tc  get  for  himself.  Thus,  too 
close  adherence  to  the  book  robs  the  child  of  the  independence 
which  comes  from  solving  his  own  problems  rather  than  ac- 
cepting the  solution  of  others. 

The  exercises  of  the  grammar  are,  in  many  cases,  excellent — 
the  selections  interesting  in  character  and  admirably  adapted  to 
illustrate  the  point  in  question.  There  are  certain  exercises, 
however,  that  are  an  offense  against  the  canons  of  modern 
pedagogy — conspicuously  those  which  deal  with  the  subject  of 
grammatical  errors.  So  great  a  number  and  such  a  variety 
of  these  are  introduced  that  children  must  frequently  be 
brought  into  contact  with  incorrect  forms  of  which  they  never 
dreamed.  These  faulty  constructions  are,  moreover,  often 
printed  in  capitals,  making  them  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  page,  thus  tending  to  photograph  upon  the  brain  the 
wrong  rather  than  the  right  image. 

One  other  exercise  must  be  noted :  it  is  the  rather  common 
one  of  filling  omissions  in  sentences  with  appropriate  words, 
but  in  this  particular  case  the  sentences  are  quotations  and  the 
pupil  may  fill  the  blanks  with  words  which  are  grammatically 
correct  but   which   distort   the   quotation.      For   instance,    in 

"  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend ears."     The 

pupil  unfamiliar  with  the  lines  may  correctly  fill  the  blanks 
with  pronouns  which  make  a  travesty  of  Marc  Antony's 
famous  appeal.  The  author  here  not  only  misses  an  opportu- 
nity to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  a  well-known  quotation,  but 
he  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  the  child  will  have  im- 
prest upon  his  mind  a  perverted  form. 

While  the  grammar  on  the  whole  is  not  one  that  the  pro- 
gressive teacher  will  care  to  use  as  a  class  text,  many  of  the 
individual  topics  are  treated  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  that 
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the  book  will  prove  suggestive  and  valuable  as  a  work  of  ref- 
erence. 

Mary  F.  Kirchwey 

Horace  Mann  School 
New  York 


Commercial  raw  materials,  their  origin,  preparation,  and  uses. — By 
Charles  R.  Toothaker,  Curator  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.   ix+108  p.    $1.25  net. 

Commercial  raw  materials  is  one  of  the  more  recent  publica- 
tions available  as  a  reference  book  for  teachers  and  students 
of  elementary  commercial  geography.  The  more  important 
raw  materials  which  enter  into  world  trade  are  considered  in 
some  detail,  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  products  being 
each  treated  separately  for  convenience  of  grouping.  Each  prod- 
uct is  treated  sufficiently  fully  so  as  to  present  the  chief  facts 
in  reference  to  reasons  for  value,  principal  uses,  and  distribu- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  the  methods  of  preparation  are  con- 
sidered. The  question  of  the  distribution  of  centers  of  demand 
for  any  staple,  with  reasons,  is  rarely  considered,  thus  de- 
creasing the  value  of  the  book  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  book  is  distinctly  a  book  of  facts,  with  no  attempt  to 
bring  out  the  causal  side  of  production  or  trade.  Hence  the 
volume  can  only  be  a  supplementary  reference  text,  a  present 
help  in  trouble ;  and  is  not  intended  as  a  class  book. 

The  numerous  maps  of  distribution,  tho  often  lacking  in 
detail,  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  text,  and,  being 
drawn  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  in  most  school  volumes, 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

An  inclusive  index  makes  the  book  readily  usable  for  ref- 
erence  purposes.  Rxchard  Elwood  Dodge 

Teachers  College 
■    Columbia  University 


Quantitative  punctuation  is  a  sane  and  very  suggestive  essay 
which  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  teachers  of  rhet- 
oric and  composition  in  schools  and  colleges.  {Quantitative 
punctuation. — By  J.  D.  Logan.  Toronto:  William  Briggs, 
I907-     55  P-    50  cents.) 
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Professor  Monroe's  well-known  Text-book  in  the  history  of 
education,  published  three  years  ago,  is  the  basis  on  which 
his  new  Brief  course  in  the  history  of  education  has  been  built. 
It  is  a  scholarly  and  well-proportioned  book  that  is  both  inter- 
esting to  read  and  satisfactory  to  teach.  {A  brief  course  in 
the  history  of  education. — By  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1907.    409  p.    $1.25.) 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  a  new  and  thoroly  practical 
text-book  for  the  elementary  study  of  Swedish  comes  from  the 
Northwest,  where  that  language  is  widely  spoken  and  read. 
{Swedish  grammar  and  reader. — By  J.  S.  Carlson,  Ph.D. 
Minneapolis:  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1907.    227  p.    $1.50.) 

A  book  that  represents  real  educational  experience  and  that 
responds  to  a  real  educational  need  is  Elements  of  biology,  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Hunter,  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School, 
New  York.  His  book  is  a  thoroly  practical  text-book  in  which 
the  elements  of  botany,  zoology,  and  human  physiology  are 
brought  together  and  presented  clearly,  with  adequate  and  well- 
chosen  illustrations.  (American  Book  Company,  1907.  445 
p.     $1.25.) 

Increased  attention  being  paid  in  America  to  out-of-door 
life  should  both  explain  and  give  popularity  to  the  excellent 
Handbook  of  the  trees  of  the  northern  states  and  Canada. — By 
R.  B.  Hough.  (Lowville,  N.  Y. :  published  by  the  author, 
1907.    470  p.    $5.00.) 

It  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  but  an  experienced  student  with 
many  years  of  reflection  behind  him  to  make  any  contribution 
to  the  history  of  philosophy  or  to  present  it  in  anything  ap- 
proaching an  original  or  striking  way.  The  new  edition  of  the 
Students'  history  of  philosophy,  by  Professor  Arthur  K. 
Rogers,  of  Butler  College,  is  not  in  any  sense  noteworthy  and 
the  author's  style  is  decidedly  heavy.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1907.    xiii  +  511  p.    $2.00  net.) 

Theories  of  style  in  literature,  by  Professor  Lane  Cooper,  of 
Cornell  University,  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  appa- 
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ratus  for  the  teaching  of  rhetoric.  Whether  it  will  do  all 
that  the  author  thinks  it  will,  however,  to  improve  the  style 
of  the  rising  generation  may  be  doubted.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1907.    460  p.    $1.10.) 

A  more  than  usually  attractive  series  of  French  and  Ger- 
man reading  books  for  young  students  is  coming  from  the 
press  of  the  American  Book  Company.  Among  the  recent 
issues  are  Nene  M'drchen,  by  Elise  Muller;  Stories  from  French 
realists,  and  Laurie's  Memoires  d'wi  Collegien.  The  books  are 
all  small  in  size,  well  printed,  and  sold  at  a  low  price. 

M.  Gabriel  Compayre's  Biographical  studies  of  pioneers  in 
education  have  been  translated  and  published  in  five  most  at- 
tractive volumes  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
M.  Compayre  possesses  keen  insight  into  the  significance  of 
the  educational  leaders  and  their  contributions  to  educational 
thought,  and  both  his  critical  and  expository  writing  about 
them  are  most  excellent.  The  subjects  of  the  five  volumes 
are:  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Horace  Mann,  and  Her- 
bert Spencer. 

William  Morton  Payne,  whose  writing  is  steadily  increas- 
ing in  seriousness  and  power,  has  brought  together  in  one  vol- 
ume his  critical  studies,  entitled  The  greater  English  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  They  deserve  wide  reading.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1907.    388  p.    $2.00.) 

President  Stanley  Hall  presents  a  selection  and  epitome  from 
and  of  his  volumes  on  Adolescence  in  a  book  entitled  Youth: 
its  education,  regimen,  and  hygiene.  (New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1906.    378  p.    $1.50.) 

Professor  Bernard  Cronson,  of  New  York  City,  endeavors 
to  give  practical  and  theoretical  support  to  the  movement  for 
students'  self-government  in  his  little  book  entitled  Pupil  self- 
government.  (New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1907.  107 
p.    90  cents.) 

One  more  History  of  Rome,  supplied  for  use  in  secondary 
schools,   is  additional   evidence  of  the   widespread  study  of 
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the  fundamentally  important  topic.  (A  short  history  of  Rome. 
— By  Frank  F.  Abbott.  Chicago :  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
1907.    304  p.    $1.00.) 

The  very  important  and  highly  useful  series  entitled  Selec- 
tions and  documents  in  economics,  edited  by  Professor  Rip- 
ley, of  Harvard  University,  has  received  a  valuable  addition 
in  Selected  readings  in  economics,  by  Professor  Charles  J. 
Bullock.  The  selections  might  have  been  made  to  better  ad- 
vantage and  might  more  thoroly  represent  the  best  modern 
reading  on  economics  in  England  and  America,  but  just  as  it 
is,  the  book  is  useful.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1907.  702  p. 
$2.25.) 

Dow's  Atlas  of  Euro/yean  history  will  be  found  useful  by 
a  large  number  of  teachers  of  history  in  schools  and  colleges. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1907.     $1.50.) 

An  instructive  book  that  might  well  be  used  by  high-school 
students  for  collateral  reading  is  Mr.  Fynn's  study  of  the 
American  Indian.  Both  the  text  and  the  illustrations  are  good. 
(The  American  Indian,  by  A.  J.  Fynn,  Ph.D.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1907.    275  p.    $1.50  net.) 

Miss  Poulsson  is  well  known  for  her  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  childhood  and  infant  education.  She  has  been 
successful  in  making  a  new  and  very  attractive  book  entitled 
Father-and-baby  plays,  with  appropriate  explanations  and  ac- 
companying music.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
1907.    98  p.    $1.25.) 

That  inexhaustible  mine  of  delight  for  children,  The  Ara- 
bian nights,  has  been  drawn  upon  anew  in  a  capital  selection 
of  fairy  tales  edited  and  arranged  by  E.  Dixon  and  profusely 
illustrated.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1907.  478  p. 
$2.50.) 

A  somewhat  ingenious  method  of  presenting  the  elements  of 
German  by  illustrating  the  various  nouns  is  contained  in  the 
Pictorial  German  course,  by  D.  J.  Rees.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1907.     145  p.    65  cents.) 


X 
NOTES   AND    NEWS 

In  the  admirable  and  stimulating  paper  on 

On  so-called  pri-  "Educational  tendencies  in  state  universities," 
vate  universities 

by  President  Van  Hise  of  the  University  of 

Wisconsin,  which  appears  in  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the 
Review,  the  words  "private  foundations"  are  used  as  descrip- 
tive of  non-tax-supported  universities  in  the  United  States. 

This  Review  has  done  all  that  lies  in  its  power  to  point  out 
the  impropriety  and  incorrectness  of  this  phrase  when  so  used. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  disappear  as  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States 
are  apprehended  with  increasing  clearness. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  private  universities.  A  private 
university  is  as  unthinkable  as  a  private  legislature,  or  a  private 
supreme  court.  All  universities  are  public  and  rest  upon  a 
public  foundation,  namely,  the  public  will  exprest  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  They 
differ  only  in  their  relation  to  the  taxing  power  and  in  the  im- 
mediacy of  their  control  by  governmental  officers,  which  prop- 
erly accompanies  reliance  for  support  upon  the  taxing  power. 

It  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  day  for  America  if  our  peo- 
ple had  no  public  undertakings  that  were  not  governmental. 
By  far  the  larger  portion  of  our  national  life  finds  expression 
in  non-governmental  agencies  and  channels,  and  by  far  the 
most  effective  representation  of  it  is  made  in  non-governmental 
ways. 

There  is  a  distinction  and  a  genuine  one  between  a  tax-sup- 
ported and  a  non-tax-supported  university.  There  is  no  such 
division,  however,  between  universities  as  is  implied  in  the 
words  "public"  and  "private." 

We  venture  to  quote  in  this  connection  some  paragraphs 
from  an  address  on  "Some  fundamental  principles  of  American 
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education,"  delivered  before  the  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1902 : 

A  nation's  life  is  much  more  than  an  inventory  of  its  governmental 
activities.  For  example,  the  sum  total  of  the  educational  activity  of  the 
United  States  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  making  an  inventory  of  what 
the  government — national,  State,  and  local — is  doing,  but  only  by  tak- 
ing account  of  all  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  doing,  partly 
thru  governmental  forms  and  processes  and  partly  in  non-governmental 
ways  and  by  non-governmental  systems.  In  other  words,  the  so-called 
public  education  of  the  United  States,  that  which  is  tax-supported  and 
under  the  direct  control  of  a  governmental  agency,  is  not  the  entire 
national  educational  system.  To  get  at  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  doing  for  education  and  to  measure  the  full  length  and 
breadth  of  the  nation's  educational  system,  we  must  add  to  public  or 
tax-supported  education  all  activities  of  similar  kind  that  are  carried 
on  by  private  corporations,  by  voluntary  associations,  and  by  individ- 
uals. The  nation  is  represented  partly  by  each  of  these  undertakings, 
wholly  by  no  one  of  them.  The  terms  national  and  governmental  are 
happily  not  convertible  in  the  United  States,  whether  it  be  of  universi- 
ties, of  morals,  or  of  efficiency  that  we  are  speaking. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  three  different  types  of  educational 
institution,  all  resting  upon  the  power  of  the  state.  One  of  the  three 
depends  wholly  and  one  partly  upon  the  government.  The  third  type 
is  without  any  governmental  relationship  whatever.  The  three  types  are 
these : 

1.  Those  institutions  which  the  government  establishes  and  maintains, 
such  as  the  public  schools,  the  public  libraries,  and  the  State  universities. 

2.  Those  institutions  which  the  government  authorizes,  such  as  school, 
college,  and  university  corporations,  private  or  semi-public  in  character, 
which  gain  their  powers  and  privileges  by  a  charter  granted  by  the 
proper  governmental  authority,  and  which  are  often  given  aid  by  the 
government  in  the  form  of  partial  or  entire  exemption  from  taxation. 

3.  Those  institutions  which  the  state  permits,  because  it  has  conferred 
on  the  government  no  power  to  forbid  or  to  restrict  them,  such  as  pri- 
vate-venture  (unincorporated)   educational  undertakings  of  various  kinds. 

Our  American  educational  system  is  made  up  of  all  these,  and  whether 
a  given  school,  college,  or  university  is  national  or  not  does  not  in  the 
least  depend  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  or  is  not  governmental.  France 
and  Germany  have  great  national  universities  which  are  governmental ; 
England  and  the  United  States  have  great  national  universities  which 
are  non-governmental.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  no  less  truly  English, 
and  Harvard  and  Columbia  are  no  less  truly  American,  because  their 
funds  are  not  derived  from  public  tax  and  because  the  appointments  to 
their  professorships  are  not  made  or  confirmed  by  government  officers. 
Whether  a  given  institution  is  truly  national  or  not  depends,  in  the 
United  States,  upon  whether  it  is  democratic  in  spirit,  catholic  in  temper, 
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and  without  political,  theological,  or  local  limitations  and  trammels.  It 
may  be  religious  in  tone  and  in  purpose  and  yet  be  national,  provided 
only  that  its  doors  be  not  closed  to  any  qualified  student  because  of  his 
creed. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  in  the  United  States  the  government 
bears  nearly  the  entire  brunt  of  elementary  education,  it  finds  a  powerful 
ally  in  non-governmental  institutions  in  the  field  of  secondary  and  higher 
education.  The  statistics  gathered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
show  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  of  all  elementary-school 
pupils  92.27  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  governmental  institutions,  while 
for  secondary  and  higher  education  the  percentages  were  73.75  and  38.17 
respectively.  In  other  words,  non-governmental  institutions — those 
which  are  loosely  described  as  private  schools  and  colleges — are  instruct- 
ing about  1-13  of  the  pupils  of  elementary  grade,  about  1-4  of  the  pupils 
of  secondary  grade,  and  about  2-3  of  the  pupils  of  higher  grade.  Almost 
exactly  1-10  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  of  all  grades  are  enrolled  in 
non-governmental,  so-called  private,  institutions.  It  is  just  this  word 
"private"  which  increases  the  confusion  against  which  my  argument  is 
directed.  It  is  my  contentiom  that  none  of  these  institutions  is  properly 
described  as  "private";  they  are  all  public,  but  not  all  governmental. 
If  this  point  is  clear,  then  we  shall  have  escaped  the  fallacies  and  dan- 
gers that  follow  from  confusing  tax-supported,  governmental  undertak- 
ings with  public  tendencies  and  movements.  In  education  and  in  our  polit- 
ical life  generally,  the  public  tendencies  and  movements  are  a  genus  of 
which  governmental  activities  are  a  species. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation is  reported  to  be  hard  at  work  upon  the  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  of  1908.  In  view  of  the  existing  status  of 
railway  rate  legislation  in  the  several  States,  and  of  the  fact 
that  important  legal  issues  concerning  this  legislation  are  pend- 
ing in  the  courts  and  are  not  likely  to  be  settled  in  the  near 
future,  it  may  be  that  the  meeting  of  1908  will  have  to  be 
held  under  railway  conditions  quite  different  from  those  that 
have  heretofore  prevailed.  The  Executive  Committee  hope, 
however,  to  be  able  to  make  arrangements  not  widely  different 
in  character  from  those  in  force  for  the  Los  Angeles  meeting 
of  1907.  President  Cooley  promises  a  program  of  much  more 
than  usual  interest  and  significance.  It  is  understood  that  the 
choice  of  a  place  of  meeting  will  depend  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
upon  what  railroad  arrangements  can  be  made.  Cleveland, 
Atlantic  City,  and  Toronto  are  among  the  places  known  to  be 
under  consideration. 
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